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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
DEFENSE INDUSTRY TEAM 

^ The Defense Industty Bulletin is de- 
signed to assist American Industry in 
responding to Department of Defense 
requirements. 

We have in being: today all the weapons 
and equipment needed to keep us safe from 
armed aggression. We will have them 
tomorrow, and the day after tomorrow. 

thls is true is due in lft W Par* to 
co P eration between the Department 
^ * labor. But 
Ht We Can work more closel y together and 

do V tlmt W6 in the De P^tment of Defense will 

do everything possible to achieve this end 

cate^orflff/r^ ^" W ?/**V ^dton to communi- 
cate more effectively our policies and plans and define more 

We "^ hem is a ste "^ 
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The Market Place 
(Cant, from Page -0 

An interesting aspect of 
defense industry is ii* over 
changing strueturo. As major 
advances occur in military tech- 
nology or as the defense posture 
is revised some programs decline 
while others ascend in impor- 
tance. This chanffina; face of th 

arket place is reflected in 
>le 2, which compares the mix 
major hard goods contracts 

a-iiigperiodsinWorldWar.il, 

Xorea and FY 1!)(U. 

TAIH.K 2 

Compai-iaon of J)0 Contract Awiu-iln 
in Three Eras. 
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Another aspect of defense 
industry one with considerable 

economic ramifications in the 

concentration of defense pro- 
curement dollars in a rolaliwly 
small group of contractors. 
Some index of this concentration 
is given in Tahlo fl, which ana- 
lyzes the share of primn contract 
awards to tho 100 companion 
which received the largest vol- 
ume of defense contracts of 
$10,000 or more for Lho last live 
fiscal years. 

TAIJM-) It 

Analysis of 100 Companion K 
Largest Hollar Volume of 
Awards in 1<T 10GI)-100H. 

(pOl'ROlllllf IdtHll'iilllllU't |'H) 

PowijwiiiiM urn looo i tin i mo-* tusit 

Top 5 26.0 24,8 H4.B aa.fi KM 

Top 25 IJ4.G GH.B 54.H liO.H fil.lt 

Top 100 78.8 78.4 74.2 72.11 711,11 

A most important part of tho 
defense industry is the Htmill 
business community. Small busi- 
ness firms have two role.s in the 
defense market place thai of 
prime contractor in its own 
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The Department of Defense 
(DOD) recently initiated a six- 
month test of new and simplified 
procurement forms at a number 
of Defense activities and instal- 
lations. During; the test, which 
began on November 2, 1964, four 
new forms are being used inter- 
changeably for negotiated and 
advertised procurements in ex- 
cess of $2,600 in lieu of 20 exist- 
ing forms. The test is being 
supervised by the DOD Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR) Committee. 

If the new forms prove suc- 
cessful in the test, they are ex- 
pected to be used throughout the 
DOD, with substantial savings to 
both the Department and Indus- 
try. Other Federal Government 
procurement agencies have ex- 
pressed interest in the test and, 
if the simplified forms prove suc- 
cessful in the DOD, they may be 
adopted Government-wide. 
The forms to be tested are; 
DD Form 1489 (Request 

for Quotation) 
DD Form 1490 (Solicitation 

and Offer) 
DD Form 1491 (Award/ 

Contract) 

DD Form 1492 (Modifica- 
tion of Solicitation or 
Contract) 

_ The activities and installa- 
tions that are participating in 
this test of procurement forms 



Department of the Navy 

Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Area Public Works, Chesa- 
peake, Washington, D.C. 



Department of the Air Force 

Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, 
La. 

Columbus AFB, Columbus, 
Miss. 

Westover AFB, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

Whiteman AFB, Knob Noster, 
Mo, 

Dyess AFB, Abilene, Texas 
Ellsworth AFB, Rapid City, 
S. Dakota 

Vandenberg AFB, Lompoc, 
Calif. 

Kelly AFB, San Antonio, 
Texas 



Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Travis AFB, Fairfield, Calif, 
McGuire AFB, Wrightstown, 
N. J. 

Sheppard AFB, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 

Amarlllo AFB, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Electronics System Division, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 

Kirkland AFB, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Air Proving 1 Ground Center, 
Eglin AFB, Florida 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Industrial Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

All other Department of De- 
fense activities and installations 
will continue to use currently 
authorized ASPR procurement 
forms during the test period. 
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LOCATIONS 
Department of the Army 

Army Electronics Materiel 
ency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Army Aviation and Surface 
Command, St. Louis, Mo. 

Army Engineer District, Bal- 
e, Md. 
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dollars is concentrated in rela- 
tively few contractors; and (4) 
Small business, although it ob- 
tains a lesser share of the 
defense dollars, is an essential 
part of it. 

These four observations do 
not tell the whole story of the 
defense market place but they 
do throw some light on the why's 
and wherefore's of the procure- 
ment policies under which the 
Defense Department buys. 

They underscore the need to 
keep a strong- and healthy 
defense industryone capable 
of outstripping- the rest of the 
world technologically, of shift- 
ing its efforts to new fields as 
the needs of Defense require, 
and of providing defense mate- 



rials at a price that we can 
afford. At the same time they 
draw attention to a very impor- 
tant prerequisite that in order 
to keep the industry strong and 
healthy, DOD procurement pol- 
icies must be concerned with 
maintaining conditions that pro- 
mote our free enterprise system. 
Our procurement policies aim 
to reverse the trend towards 
excessive concentration of dol- 
lars with large contractors, to 
increase the small business 
share and, in short, to provide 
for a strong, broad-based 
defense industry. To foster a 
healthy and dynamic industry 
our policies emphasize a highly 
competitive, multi-seller market 
place of real risks, where the 
rewards for efficiency and the 
penalties for inefficiency are 
clear-cut and certain. 



Certain Air Force satellite 
programs now in the planning- 
stages may reach completion 
more than a year ahead of sched- 
ule, and at loss coat, tine to re-use 
of idle assets of the Defen.se In- 
dustrial Plant Equipment Cen- 
ter (DIPEC), a Held activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency. 

The Center has supplied an 
Air Force contractor with equip- 
ment which, according to esti- 
mates, will result in completion 
of the contract as much as 17 
months in advance of the previ- 
ous schedule. 

From its centralized inventory 
of idle defense-owned Industrial 
plant equipment, DIPEC has 
provided an interferometer an 
instrument that uses light inter- 
ference phenomena for measure- 
ment of wave lengths to a 
Rochester, N.Y,, firm. This will 
be used in the manufacture of 
large diameter optical glass. 

The interferometer supplied 
by DIPEC is one of only three 
ever manufactured in the United 
States, Acquisition cost of the 
item was $85,181, which moans 
that the Air Force would have 
been required to bear this or 
greater expense if the item 
had not boon available from 
DIPEC's idle inventory. 

The Defense Industrial Plant 
Equipment Center, located at 
the Defense Depot in Memphis, 
Tenn., was established in March 
1963. The Center manages de- 
fense-owned idle industrial plant 
equipment equipment used in 
manufacturing- and maintains 
the weapons of America's de- 
fense arsenal. Specifically, DI- 
PEC is responsible for: 

* Screening: Department of 
Defense requirements against 
idle industrial plant equipment 



to insure reutilization of avail- 
able assets. 

Composition, maintenance 
and control of a balanced re- 
serve, 

Providing- centralized inven- 

[.Gont. on P&fje 21} 

Daep Submergence 
(Cunt, front.' Page _/) 

tame quickly, and $3.5 million 
was re-prog-rammed into FY 
19fi5 to begin work immediately. 
Deep Sub is primarily an 
ocean engineering- project. It 
meets specific Navy operational 
requirements, but it may also 
provide an industrial base for 
work of all sorts in the deep 
ocean. 

The project aims are these: 
1. Search vehicles four of 
them that would probe as deep 
as 20,000 feet. These would lo- 
cate and recover objects of less 
than 10 tons. In addition to the 
four operational vehicles, there 
will be a shallow-depth test 
vehicle and one prototype capa- 
ble of 0,000 foot operation. Some 
$03 million is prog-rammed for 
this area, which includes con- 
siderable supporting: research 
and development. 

2. Rescue vehicle to lift men 
from disabled submarines. These 
small vehicles would carry a 
dozen meii'tO'safety on a mother 
submarine or on a surface ship. 
Six are to -be built. All would be 
air transportable. About $42 
million is planned for this phase. 

3. A salvage system, probably 
using collapsible pontoons, to 
lift submarines with a dead 
weight of up to 1,000 tons from 
continental shelf depths (600- 
800 feet). About $21 million is 
to bo spout here, with another 
$11.5 million for studies into the 
feasibility of making the system 



1 1 1 * r 

lift submarines from tlu; < 1 *** 
ocean. ^ u j 

4. Free divers doiiitf J ^** o n 
work for extended pori<< |r ** > rs 
the continental shdf. I ? *X ita 
would actually live i n n ** k 
mit"for,uptoi)0<laysan<l * V ''U, 
six hours a day in the omU 1 ** . ,' 
side the hut. They an; no vV ' * ''," 
stricted to 30 niinuUw \voi' K !j 
a maximum of 380 foot. 'IV n ' n . " 
lion dollars would ho spent I "''*' 
with another fl/l million : 

studies for putting 1 divers ** v< " n I 
deeper. This man-ln-tho-soii l liir " 
tion of the project will i 
develop better nuilhods of i* 
vidual escape from disabled H 
marines. 

Current planning- calls 
funding some $110 million i n J "*^* 
1965, $55 million in 11)07, $'-"* 
million in 1908, ^15 million *" 
1969, and $25 million in IU7O. 

Requests for proposal** *"** r 
various sub-systems are srh*<l- 
uled for issue to industry t*y 
spring and early summor 1 SMlf*. 
Special Projects will nut IIK it** 
own systems contractor, JIM hi 
the Polaris project, 

The Navy briefed roprmiMila- 
tives of some 200 compim Ets 
with established IntorunLn in 
Deep Sub ureas in 
D. C., last November. 

In remarks to that R r 1 1 u } i* 
Rear Admiral I. J. (lalniilm, i fit- 
Dire c tor of the Special l*rj- 
ects Office, recalled tho iwvtuy r , 
ship with industry which \vjts 
adopted for the Polari.s 
eight years ago. lie prodicLcsd 
similar close harmony boL 
Industry and the Navy in 
new project. 

Transcripts of the fiH 
briefing, which included 
maries of each phase of the 
Sub project, are available f i 
the National Security 
trial Association, '1080 ^ 

Street, N. W., Washinffton, J> 
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Lieutenant General Thomas 
P. Gerrity, U.S. Air Force, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems 
and Logistics, has strong- ideas 
on how the changing procure- 
ment climate will affect Air 
Force objectives in the procure- 
ment of materiel. 

General Gerrity recognizes 
that the Air Force-Industry 
team has made great strides in 
recent years in the development 
and acquisition of newer high 
performance weapon systems 
and support systems, 

However, lie warns that we 
cannot rest on our laurels, par- 
ticularly when we look at the 
problems of today and tomor- 
row and the accompanying chal- 
lenges not only to maintain an 
effective and ready force now 
but to modernize that force 
so that it can be effective in the 
future. 

In the following paragraphs 
General Gerrity explains the 
changing Air Force procure- 
ment policies: 

"Our operating and support 
costs have been subject to the 
normal upward trends caused by 
Increased costs of manpower, 
both in Government and in 
Industry. Further, development 
and production costs of newer 
high performance systems have 
i-educed the variety of systems 
that we can develop and procure. 
"Recognizing this, the Air 
Force has had a very aggres- 
sive program for a number of 
operating and support costs, 
-Much has been done to reduce 
these costs by development of 
i^ew management techniques, 
Particularly in the field of main- 
tenance and supply. As a result 
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today we are maintaining com- 
bat and support systems worth 
56% more than in 1958 at a 
cost in spare parts annual pro- 
curement substantially less than 
50% of the 1958 rate. 

"As to the annual budget for 
development and acquisition of 
equipment to modernize our 
force, we have made great 
strides in improving our effici- 
ency in this task. However, fur- 
ther progress is possible if we 
take full advantage of the 
greatly increased competitive 
environment which exists in 
industry today. To do this, both 
the Air Force and Industry must 
take the pains and time in the 
pre-contracting phase to fully 
define what is wanted in terms 
of performance, reliability, de- 
livery schedules and the terms 
and conditions (including incen- 
tive rewards and penalties) 
which will insure that we get 
what we want at prices quoted 
competitively. This should en- 
courage substantially lower 
costs in acquiring higher per- 
formance systems. 

"Certain subjects merit em- 
phasis in our development and 
acquisition effort. The first is 
reliability. Unless we achieve a 
much higher plateau of reliabil- 
ity in our new weapon systems, 
we will suffer a degradation in 
mission reliability which we can 
ill afford. With the fewer sys- 
tems we are able to procure 
today, the demand is for much 
higher operational in-commis- 
sion performance reliability. 

"We cannot afford systems 
which do not have high reliabil- 
ity designed into them. But 
neither can we afford high main- 



tenance costs, high spares costs, 
high overhaul costs and high 
modification costs which impact 
our operating and support bud- 
gets. The complexity of our 
newer -higher performance sys- 
tems is not a liability if high 
reliability is achieved, but can 
impose an insurmountable prob- 
lem if our standards are not 
met. Hence, we are stating reli- 
ability requirements in terms of 
specific standards. 

"We intend to further expand 
the use of correction of defi- 
ciency clauses in our contracts. 
These clauses will provide a 
greater incentive to meet not 
only the letter but the intent of 
the current specifications with 
respect to performance and reli- 
ability. 

"By increasing the use of 
multi-year procurement, we will 
see substantial rewards both to 
Industry and the Air Force. The 
Air Force will obtain greater 
standardization which will re- 
duce operating-, support, and 
training costs. We will also 
reduce costs through competi- 
tion and continuity of produc- 
tion from year to year. From an 
industry point of view, there 
(Cant, on Page. 6) 



Shillelagh System 
Under New Management 

Management of the Army's 
Shillelagh weapon system has 
been transferred from the U. S. 
Army Weapons Command, Rock 
Island, 111., to the Missile Com- 
mand at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

The recent move separates 
management of the missile sys- 
tem from the Sheridan/Shille- 
lagh project to permit the poten- 
tial application of the Shillelagh 
missile to other uses. 

Coincidental with the move, 
Lieutenant Colonel R. M. Pearce 
was named project manager. 



General Gerrity 

(Cont. from Page 5) 

will be greater interest in bid- 
ding on larger quantities. There 
also will be less tendency on the 
part of some companies to buy 
in on an initial one-year contract 
hoping for the rewards of sub- 
sequent sole source contracts. 
Further, there should be greater 
rewards to industry through 
ability to achieve more efficiency 
in longer term production runs. 

"We are also experimenting 
with the approach of buying a 
complete development and pro- 
duction follow-on in one con- 
tract. This poses many difficult 
problems in defining clearly 
what we want and it may not 
be achievable on R&D programs 
involving substantial advance- 
ments. But here again our 
objective is to place the max- 
imum amount of our procure- 
ment under the competitive 
process and to minimize a sole 
source follow-on* 

"On the matter of standardi- 
zation, many of our follow-on 
procurements of equipments al- 
ready in our inventory are made 
annually on a competitive basis, 
Often the original designer is 
not the low bidder. As a result, 
we have items in our inventory 
meeting the same 'requisites of 
form, fit and function, but pos- 
sessing no similarity in the 
detail parts which make up 
these products. Therefore, we 
must maintain many more spare 
parts items in our inventory 
than we would need if we were 
able to standardize. 

"We have a program under- 
way now to evaluate what we 
term the real costs of support- 
ing such new items in the inven- 
tory. Real cost considers the 
additional logistic support which 
new items require, in addition 
to the bid costs for procuring 



these items. We will continue to 
emphasize real cost in our eval- 
uation of procurements of simi- 
lar items. 

"We also intend to further the 
use of incentives in future con- 
tracts. Proper incentives in our 
contracts combined with ade- 
quate correction of deficiency 
clauses will provide increased 
confidence towards our getting 
the quality products we need. 

"There is no question but that 
the procurement environment in 
which we live today is different 
than that of yesterday and the 
environment of tomorrow will 
undoubtedly differ from today's. 
We must change our methods as 
demanded by the challenge of 
the time and the environment. 
We will not only change our 
basic policies and procedures 
as sound analysis proves they 
should be changed but we are 
also willing to experiment where 
new ideas offer attractive gains 
but remain to be proven. We 
need the combined ideas of the 
many intelligent and experi- 
enced procurement people in the 
Air Force and Industry to bring 
new ideas into focus and to con- 
duct such experimentation 
where warranted. 

"In conclusion, the Air Force/ 
Industry team has made sub- 
stantial progress in the recent 
past in improving our efficiency 
and effectiveness in the develop- 
ment and acquisition processes. 
It will take that same team 
effort to find solutions for the 
challenges of today and tomor- 
row, The team that enabled the 
dramatic progress to the jet age, 
the supersonic age, the ballistic 
missile age and to the space age 
in a relatively few years cer- 
tainly has the brain-power, the 
ingenuity, and the motivation 
to meet the challenges of the 
future," 



TO INDUSTRY 

The Department of Defense 
has assured all career employees 
affected by base closures that 
they will receive other j ob 
opportunities. Hiring of new 
employees in the Defense De- 
partment has been restricted 
and displaced career employees 
are being given the opportunity 
to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
ment as such vacancies develop, 

Many of the displaced employ- 
ees, however, because of location 
preferences or other reasons, 
will be interested in employment 
in industry. Defense contractors 
and other industrial concerns 
seeking competent personnel are 
urged to recruit at the bases 
being closed. Arrangements to 
advise employees of positions for 
which companies are recruiting 
or for company recruiters to 
visit the defense installation 
being closed can be made di- 
rectly with the Civilian Pei'son- 
nel Officer located at such bases. 

Of particular interest to 
industrial organizations in need 
of experienced personnel are the 
large industrial-type organiza- 
tions being discontinued such as 
shipyards (New York, N. Y. and 
Portsmouth, N. H,), arsenals 
(Watertown, Mass., Springfield, 
Mass., and the Elwood Unit of 
the Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, 111.); 
Air Materiel Areas (Griffiss 
AFB, Rome, N. Y.; Brookley 
AFB, Mobile, Ala.; and Norton 
AFB, San Bernardino, Calif.) 
Companies are urged to include 
these installations, and other 
bases being discontinued, in 
their recruitment programs, 
(See excerpt from Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense Paul's speech 
on page 13.) 
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Ir*iul R. Ignatius was sworn in 
as -Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics) on 
Dec. 23, 1964. Prior to assuming 
his new position, Mr. Ignatius 
served as Asst, Secretary of the 
Airmy (Installations & Logis- 
tics) , an appointment which he 
received in May 1961, and then 
became Under Secretary of the 
Ai-my in February 1964. He 
succeeds Mr. Thomas D. Morris, 
wKo resigned to return to pri- 
vate industry. 

TKe following personnel as- 
sig-nments were recently made 
in the Office of the Dir. of 
Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing-; Mr. Richard D. Geckler as 
Asst. Dir. of Research & Engi- 
neering- (Strategic Weapons); 
Di*. S. Rains Wallace as Chief, 
Behavioral & Social Sciences; 
and Erie:. Gen. Cuyler L. Chirk, 
US .A., as Military Assistant to 
the JDep. Dir. (Technical War- 
f ear e 3?r ograms ) . 

ISTe-w appointments made in 
Advanced Research Projects 
: Dr. Harold H. Hall as 
ShieiT Scientist, Office, Dir. for 
Remote Area Conflict (Project 
^GILE), a newly created posi- 
tion ; Dr. Peter L. Auer as Dep. 
Dii-., Office, Dir. for Ballistic 
VTissile Defense (Project DE- 
^EJSHDER); and Dr. Lee W. 
3ufF as Dir. of Behavioral Sci- 
mces (Project CARINA). 

Maj. Gen. Rush B. Lincoln, 
., TJSA, was designated Com- 
nander of the new Military 
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Traffic Management & Terminal 
Service. 

The Defense Atomic Support 
Agency (DASA) has announced 
the appointment of Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Taylor as Dep. Dir. (Sci- 
entific). In this position, Dr. 
Taylor will be top assistant to 
the DASA Director and will 
have prime responsibility in the 
field of nuclear weapon effects 
research and tests, including 
planning and management. 



Brig. Gen. Lawrence P. Jacobs 
has been appointed Dep. Chief 
of Communications-Electronics. 
Col. Donald R. Bodine, who had 
served as Dep. Chief of Com- 
munications-Electronics, is now 
Chief, Plans, Policies and Pro- 
grams Office, in the Office, Chief 
of Communications-Electronics. 

Col. Francis C. Fitzpatrick 
has assumed command of the 
U. S. Army Foreign Sciences & 
Technology Center, Washington, 
D.C. Col. Gilbert M. Payne, who 
previously served as commander, 
is deputy commander. 

The following personnel 
assignments were recently made 
in the Office, Chief of Research 
& Development (OCRD); Brig, 
Gen. Kenneth H. Bayer as Dep. 
Dir. of Research & Development 
(Operations) ; Brig. Gen. Tobias 
R. Philbin, Jr., as Dep. Dir. of 
Research & Development 
(Plans); Col. George Sammet, 
Jr., as Dep. Dir. of Special 
Weapons; and Col. Paul Gray, 
Jr., as Chief, Air Defense Div. 

Dr. Gordon Lake Bushey has 
been named Asst. Chief Scien- 
tist for the Army Materiel Com- 
mand; Dr. Lawrence E. Killion 
has been designated Scientific 
Advisor and Director of the Test 
& Evaluation Department, XJ, S. 
Army Electronic Proving 



Ground, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

The new commander of the 
U. S. Army Tropic Test Center 
at Ft, Clayton, Canal Zone, Pan- 
ama, is Col. Pedro R. FlorCruz. 

Lt. Col. R. J. Astor now heads 
the Future Missile Systems Div., 
U. S. Army Missile Command 
at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 



RAdm. Fred E. Baluitis has 
been reassigned from Comman- 
der, Antisubmarine Group 1, 
to Commander, Naval Support 
Force Antarctica. His replace- 
ment is Capt. Evan P. Aurand 
(RAdm. selectee), formerly of 
the Navy Program Planning 
Office, Office, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

RAdm. James R. Reedy, for- 
merly Commander, Naval Sup- 
port Force Antarctica, has been 
designated Commander, Carrier 
Div. 2. 

RAdm. Samuel R. Brown has 
been reassigned to the Office, 
Chief of Naval Operations from 
his previous position as Com- 
mander, Carrier Div. 4. His 
replacement is RAdm, Allan F. 
Fleming, formerly Dep. Chief of 
Staff for Plans to the U. S. 
National Representative, Allied 
Forces, Mediterranean. 

The new Asst. Chief of Staff, 
Logistics for the Commander in 
Chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe, is Capt. Phillip A. 
Beshany (RAdm selectee), for- 
merly Commander, Submarine 
Squadron 16. He replaces UAdm. 
Donald W. Wuehen, who has 
been reassigned as Commander, 
Amphibious Group 1. 

RAdm. Harry N. Wallin has 
been named Dir., Office of Man- 
agement Information, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. He was for- 
merly Dep. Chief of Naval Mate- 
rial (Management & Organiza- 
tion) . 



The following assignments 
were recently made in the Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons: Capt. 
H. N. Batten, Program Manager 
for Carriers, Amphibians, and 
Auxiliaries; Capt. V. P. 
O'Rourke, Fighter Design Offi- 
cer; Capt. A. K. Earnest, Attack 
Design Officer; Capt N. D. 
Ghamplin, Project Manager for 
AIMS and Co-Director for 
Department of Defense AIMS 
Project Systems; Cdr. H. T. 
Cooper, Project Manager for 
A-4; Cdr. E. B. Boutwell, Asst. 
Dir., Strike Warfare, for Guided 
Missiles, and Project Manager 
for BULLPUP; Cdr, J. L. Cole- 
man, Project Manager for 
COIN. 

New assignments in activities 
of the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts: Capt. F. W. Corle, SC, 
Commanding Officer, Electronics 
Supply Office, Great Lakes, 111.; 
Capt. 0. W. Stafford, SO, Officer 
in Charge, Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; Capt. 
W. W. Lenox, SC, Dir., Pro- 
curement Services Div,, Office of 
Naval Research; and LCdr. D. E. 
Lovell, SC, Asst. Officer in 
Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, N, Y, 

AIR FORCE 

The Air Force has announced 
1965 retirement dates of a num- 
ber of general officers based on 
lengths of service ranging from 
30 to 35 years. 

Gen. Mark E, Bradley, Jr., 
Commander, Air Force Logistics 
Command, and Gen. Walter C. 
Sweeney, Jr., Commander, Tac- 
tical Air Command, are both 
scheduled to retire July 31. 

Another four-star general on 
the retirement list is Gen. John 
K. Gerhart, Comrnander-in- 
Chief, North American Air De- 
fense Command, whose retire- 
ment date is March 31. 



Maj. Gen. E. B. Cassady, 
Commander, Mobile Air Mate- 
rial Area, Brookley AFB, Ala,, 
will retire Jan. 81, 

Other general officers to retire 
are; Maj. Gen. Lee W. Fulton, 
Dir., Procurement & Production, 
AFLC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, April SO; Maj. Gen. Don- 
ald L. Hardy, Commander, 
Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter, DSA, Philadelphia, Pfu, 
May 31. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur C. Agan, 
Jr. was assigned as Asst, Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Plans & Oper- 
ations, HQ USAF, effective 
Dec. 1. 

Other USAF general officer 
assignments have been an- 
nounced as follows: Brig. Gen. 
Robert F. Worley as Asst. Dep- 
uty for Operations for Com- 
mand & Control, Hq Tactical 
Air Command, Langley AFB, 
Va., effective Dec. 21 ; Brig. Gen. 
diaries G. Chandler, Jr. as Dir. 
of Maintenance Engineering, 
Office, DCS/Systems & Logis- 
tics, Hq USAF, effective Jan. 4; 
Brig. Gen. Harry L. Evans as 
Dep. Commander for Space for 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory, 
AFSC, effective Feb. 1; Brig. 
Gen. David M. Jones as Dep. 
Associate Administrator for 
Manned Space Flight, NASA, 
effective Dec. 14 ; Maj. Gen. 
Samuel C. Phillips as Dir. 
Apollo Program, NASA, effec- 
tive Dec. 15, 

The following USAF colonel 
assignments have been an- 
nounced: Col. James W. Lillard, 
Jr. as Asst. Deputy for Weapons 
Effectiveness Testing, Air Prov- 
ing Ground Center, AFSC, Eglin 
AFB, Fla.; Col. Thomas W. 
Morgan as Asst. Deputy Direc- 
tor for Program Management, 
Apollo Program Office, NASA; 
Col. Worth C. Clarke as Chief, 



Command & Control Div., Mo- 
bile Air Materiel Area, AFLC, 
Brookley AFB, Ala.; and Col. 
Leonard J. Otten, Jr. as Dir. of 
Special Weapons, San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Kelly 
AFB, Tex. 

Col. Fred L. Rennels, Jr. has 
assumed command of the Air 
Force's Western Contract Man- 
agement Region effective Dec. 7, 
1964. He succeeds Col. Robert 
W. LaPlante who will continue 
to serve as Vice Commander, 
WCMR. 



USAEL ANNOUNCES 
REPORT ON FUEL CELLS 

Fuel cell research reports 
from all known sources of activ- 
ity have been collected by the 
U. S. Army Electronics Labora- 
tories, Fort Monmouth, N, J,, 
for incorporation in a forthcom- 
ing Fifth Status Report on Fuel 
Cells. 

Initiated by the U. S. Army 
Research Office in 1959, the 
annual status reports on fuel 
cells have been prepared by the 
Electronics Laboratories for the 
past three years, following pri- 
mary assignment for the Army 
fuel cells program to the Lab- 
oratories. The report includes 
industrial, university and non- 
profit research organization as 
well as Government agency 
activities. 

The Fifth Status Report on 
Fuel Cells will not contain any 
classified or proprietary infor- 
mation and, like the four pre- 
vious volumes, will be made 
available to the public through 
sale by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Technical 
Services, Washington, D. C. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



February 1965 

National Air Navigation 
Meeting on FUTURE NAVIGA- 
TION ASPECTS OF LIMITED 
WAR (program is classified 
CONFIDENTIAL), Feb. 18-19, 
at State Department Auditori- 
um, 23rd and C Streets, NW, 
Washington, D. C. Sponsor is 
The Institute of Navigation. For 
additional information, contact 
Mr. Ralph V. O'Brien, Institute 
of Navigation, 711 14th Street, 
NW, Washington, D. C. 20005. 

March 1965 

The U.S. Navy is co-sponsor- 
ing with the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
a three-day conference on U.S. 
NAVY-MARINE SYSTEMS 
AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 
WARFARE, 8-10 March 1965, 
tn San Diego, California. The 
Navy will present an Advanced 
Planning Briefing to Industry 
-luring the morning of the first 
lay, 8 March. This briefing will 
3e followed by technical sessions. 

April 1965 

International Conference on 
PROGRAMMING AND CON- 
TROL, mid-April, at U.S. Air 
r orce Academy, Colo. Co-spon- 
ors; Air Force Office of Sci- 
ntific Research, The Frank J. 
eiler Research Laboratory and 
lie University of California, 
terkeley, Calif. For informa- 
:on contact: Maj. Orlando J. 
land, Frank J. Seiler Research 
aboratory, USAF Academy, 
olo., telephone 474-3120. 
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International Conference on 
the MECHANICS AND PHYS- 
ICS OF SOLID PROPEL- 
LANTS, April 19-21 at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Sponsor: Office of Naval Re- 
search. For information con- 
tact: Mr. J. M. Crowley, tele- 
phone OXford 6-5350, or Dr. H. 
Liebovvitz, telephone OXford 
6-2283, both at the Office of 
Naval Research, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 

Nineteenth Annual FRE- 
QUENCY CONTROL Symposi- 
um April 20-22, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: U.S. .Army Electronics 
Laboratories. For information 
contact: Mr. Millard F. Timm, 
Solid State and Frequency Con- 
trol Division, U.S. Army Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. Telephone extension 
51728. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn International Symposium on 
SYSTEM THEORY, April 20- 
22 in New York, N,Y. Spon- 
sors: The Microwave Research 
Institute of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, 
Office of Naval Research, the 
Army Research Office in co- 
operation with the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers and the Society for Indus- 
trial and Applied Mathematics. 
For information contact: Sym- 
posium Committee, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, 333 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 



May 1965 

Symposium on NUMERICAL 
SOLUTION OF PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
May 3-7, at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Office of 
Naval Research and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. For informa- 
tion contact; Maj. B. R, Agins 
(SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo-D, 
4th Street and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 
20333, telephone OXford 6-1302. 

Conference on ULTRAPURI- 
FICATION OF SOLID-STATE 
ELECTRONICS MATERIALS, 
May 8-10, at New York, N.Y. 
Sponsors; Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories and the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 
For information contact; Drs. 
A. F. Arming-ton or M. S. 
Brooks (CRW), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass. 01731, telephone Area 
Code 617, CRestview 4-6100, 
ext. 4086. 

The Third ORGANIC CRYS- 
TAL Symposium, May 10-12, at 
University of Chicago, Center 
for Continuing Education, 1307 
E. 60th St., Chicago, 111. Spon- 
sors; University of Chicago, 
Office of Naval Research and the 
Department of the Army. For 
information contact: Maj. Law- 
rence P. Jonahan, Jr., U.S. 
Army Research Office-Durham, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, 
N.C., telephone 286-2285. 



Consolidation in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regula- 
tion (ASPR) of a number of 
existing procurement instruc- 
tions was announced recently by 
the Defense Supply Agency, 
This action is designed to (1) 
eliminate much of the confusion 
being experienced by contrac- 
tors in attempting to comply 
with various overlapping in- 
structions; (2) assist in stand- 
ardizing contract administra- 
tion; (3) speed up the training 
and effectiveness of new govern- 
ment personnel; and (4) result 
in savings to both the contractor 
and the Government. 

This progress is the result of 
a program initiated by the De- 
partment of Defense in October 
1963 to consolidate into the 
ASPR the separate procurement 
instructions of the Military De- 
partments and the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency. In the future, de- 
partmental publications general- 
ly will be limited to internal 
management instructions. 

Consolidation of separate de- 
partmental instructions into the 
ASPR on the following topics 
has been completed to date with 
the publication of revisions as 
indicated: ASPR Revision 4, 
March 6, 1964: (1) Letter Con- 
tract Clauses and (2) Clauses 
for Time and Material and 
Labor Hour Contracts; ASPR 
Revision 6, July l t 1964: (1) 
Renegotiation Performance Re- 
ports and (2) Leader Company 
Procurement; ASPR Revision 
7, September 1, 1964; (1) Post- 
Award Orientation of Contrac- 
tors, (2) Warranties, (3) Pat- 
ents-Authorization and Consent, 
Indemnification ; and additional 
coverage in ASPR Section I, 
Part 15 on Options; ASPR Re- 
vision 8, November 1, 1964; (1) 



Terminations Impact on Con- 
tractor Personnel and (2) addi- 
tional coverage on Procurement 
of Research and Development; 
and Defense Procurement Circu- 
lar No. 9, June 18, 1964: Respon- 
sibility of Contractors in De- 
fense Procurement. 

The consolidation of separate 
departmental instructions into 
the ASPR is a continuing proj- 
ect and the part that pertains 
to standard contract adminis- 
tration rules and procedures is 
directly related to the progress 



made in completing the consoli- 
dation of defense contract ad- 
ministration services under cen- 
tral management of the Defense 
Supply Agency, 

The ASPR Committee has two 
panels to assist in this project. 
One panel is responsible for de- 
veloping uniform contract ad- 
ministration policies and pro- 
cedures and the other for devel- 
oping additional ASPR coverage 
based on useful existing depart- 
mental instructions. 



ADVANCE PLANNING BRIEFINGS 
AGENDA FS SET BY DOD-NSIA 



The first five in a series of 
unclassified Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry will be 
conducted by the Department of 
Defense (DOD) in March and 
April of 1965 at the following 
locations: 

Mar 3-4 Ambassador 

Hotel, Los Angeles 
Mar 16-17 Americana 
Hotel, New York City 
Mar 31-Apr 1 Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Apr 14-15 Marriott Motor 

Hotel, Dallas 

Apr 28-29 Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
The objective of the briefings, 
which are sponsored by the 
National Security Industrial 
Association (NSIA), is to pro- 
vide business and labor with a 
DOD-wide picture of long-range 
development needs, and to assist 
industry in planning for and 
seeking defense contracts. 

"Within the limits of secu- 
rity/' according to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance, 
"discussions will be as specific 
as possible in order to provide 
industry and the public with an 
understanding both of the de- 



fense advance planning process 
and our future plans which will 
affect industry's role in research, 
development, production and the 
provision of goods and services." 
The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Small Business 
and Economic Utilization Office 
and representatives of the Mili- 
tary Departments and Defense 
Supply Agency will be present 
at the briefings to provide coun- 
seling services on contract poli- 
cies and procedures of their 
organizations. These represent- 
atives will be prepared to stay 
on an additional day following 
the briefings if there is suffi- 
cient interest on the part of the 
scientific and industrial commu- 
nity present to warrant. 

Planning and invitations are 
being handled by the NSIA 
Washington headquarters, its 
city chapters and sponsoring 
industries. 

As indicated in the master 
program on page 12, senior mili- 
tary and civilian officials of the 
Defense Department as well as 
leaders in industry and labor 
will participate in the briefings. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



: FICE OF THE SECRETARY 
: DEFENSE 

SEN. E. G. WHEELER, 
airman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Printing- Week Banquet, Phil- 
slphia, Pa., Jan. 22. 
SON. JOHN T. McNAUGH- 
N, Asst. Secretary of Defense 
.temational Security Affairs) , 
Brooking-s Institution, Wash- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 28; at Cana- 
n Defense College, Washing- 
, B.C., Feb. 11. 
ION. PAUL R. IGNATIUS, 
it. Secretary of Defense (In- 
llations & Logistics), at In- 
trial College of the Armed 
ces, Washington, D.C., Feb. 

ION. EUGENE G. FUBINI, 
t. Secretary of Defense (Dep, 
. of Defense Research & En- 
aering), to Panel, Institute 
strical & Electronic Engi- 
t-s, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 

[ON. NORMAN S. PAUL, 
t. Secretary of Defense 
inpower), at Armed Forces 
io & Television Luncheon, 
mington, D, C., Feb. 10. 

ARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

T. GEN. WILLIAM W. 

K, JR., Chief of Research & 

elopment, Office, Chief of 

F, U. S. Army, at 17th An- 

Naval Reserve Research 

linar, Washington, D.C., 

5. 

F. GEN. L. J. LINCOLN, 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
e, Chief of Staff, U. S. 
iy, at Annual USMA Found- 
Day Celebration, Michigan 
t Point Society, Detroit, 
i., March 16. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

RAdm R. L. MOORE, JR., 
Chief, Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Navy, at Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 3. 

VAdm W. A. SCHOECH, 
Chief of Naval Material, at 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
9 and 16. 

VAdm. G. R. DONAHO, Com- 
mander, Military Sea Transport 
Service, at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., March 15; at 
Air War College, Maxwell AFB, 
Ala., March 25. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

HON. E. M. ZUCKBET and 
GEN. C. E. LeMAY at Air 
Force Association Dinner, 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 25. (Appear- 
ance only.) 

GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER, 
Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command, at Mac Arthur Dedi- 
cation, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 26; at 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting, 
El Segundo, Calif., Feb. 3; at 
American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics & Astronautics and Air 
Force Association Meeting, San 
Bernardino, Calif., Feb. 4; at 
Air Force Association Squadron 
Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
10. 

BRIG. GEN. H. J. SANDS, 
JR., Commander, Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div., AFSC, at American 
Society for Quality Control 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Jan. 26. 

MAJ. GEN. R. H. CURTIN, 
Dir. of Civil Engineering, Hq. 



USAF, at Society of American 
Military Engineers Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2. 

MAJ. GEN. D. R. OSTRAN- 
DER, Commander, Office of 
Aerospace Research, USAF, at 
American Astronautics Society 
Meeting, Denver, Colo., Feb. 8. 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIED- 
MAN, Asst. Dep. Chief of Staff, 
Programs & Requirements, at 
Armed Forces Management 
Association Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 9. 

HON. E. M. ZUCKERT, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at Air 
Force Ball, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 22. (Appearance only.) 

GEN. J. P. MCCONNELL, 
Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, at 
American Ordnance Association 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif,, 
Feb. 25. 

HON. LEONARD MARKS, 
JR., Asst. Secretary of the Air 
Force (Financial Management), 
at Armed Forces Management 
Association Meeting, Dayton, 
Ohio, Feb. 25. 

MAJ. GEN. 0. J. RITLAND, 
Dep. Commander for Manned 
Space Flight, Air Force Systems 
Command, at American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 1. 

PDF INDOCTRINATION FILM 

DOD has a 33-minute film on 
Project Definition Phase with 
introduction by Dr. Harold 
Brown. It is available on loan 
from; Asst. for Public Informa- 
tion, Naval Weapons Plant, 
Washington, D. C. 
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AGENDA DOD-NSIA ADVANCED PLANNING BRIEFINGS 

13Str?&ot* Addra*, What Industry Nee.ia to Know 
p-.^Ment Northrop Co 



Speakers! 
WiZm i J Z 
R M s!' C Steve nSO n, 



t Loa Angeles, Mnrch 3. 
l Corp, L New Yo,k. 

Mfg. Co.. at Chicago, 



President, Allls-Chalmers 
. President, Texas Instrumenta, Inc., at Dallas, April 14. 



Dir, DDR&E, at ew York, 

Sec- of Defense (IftL), at Los 
of Defense 




Altet 0. Hall, D*p. Dir. for Bic. (Drfoneo fe.fl.rcb & End- 
neering) at Los Anee, March Administration A 

a. Nv York. 




r. r red A. rayne, jiv, i>p. "" *" "* :,; ; , . *,,, n ou 
(Defenae Research & Ennineerlng), at Wanhlnston, April 28. 

Lime/icon 

D^Ruben Mettler, President, Space TcehnoloBj' Lnba, Inc., at Los 
D^B^anudRTpiorc, Vice Prea. for Kescurch & EnslncorlnB, HIM 

Mr G" H KeUstadt ' Dir.', Senr'a Eoebuelt & Co., imrt Clmirmnn, 
Board of Trustees' Logistics Management Institute, nt Cliicugo, 

Mr. "an. Thornton, Chairman of tSie Bonn], Llttun Industries, Inc., 
at Dallas, April 14, 




contractor "performance-** evaluation, economic ail just me nt and con- 
tracting trends. 

Speaker/ _ , 

Mr. James W. Roach, Aast. Dir. Eiielncnrlng MntmBcwent (UofGiiHo 

Research & Engineering), at all five cities. 

The Defense Coat Reduction Program: The miccetiB nnd effect of tho 
coat reduction program nnd business, Industry and labor's role in 
the continuing defense cost reduction effort. 
Speaker i 
Mr. Paul H. Riley, Dep. Aast. Secretary for Supply & Sci'vitea 

(I&L), at all five cities. 

Defense Supply Agency Procurement Trends und Future Industry 
Relationships! The functions of the Defense Supply AKQwy. ltd 
purchasing nnd contracting objectives and tlio market & It off era far 
business and Industry. 
Speaker: 
VAdm Joseph M. Lylc (SC) USN, Dir., Defenno Supply Agency, 

nt ajl five cities. 

Panel Discussion (DOD & Industry Moderators) t 
DOD Participants: 
Hon. Paul R, Ignatius, Dr. Harold Anlier, Dr. Albert C. Hall, and 

VAdm Joseph M. Lylc (SC) USN, at Loa Angeles, March S. 
Hon. Harold Brown, Dr. Alain C. lintiiovcn, Mr. Pnul H. Itiloy, nnd 

VAdm Joseph M. Lylc (SC) USN, nt New York, March 1ft, 
Hon. Paul H. Ignntius, Dr. Alain C. Entlmvcn, Dr. Chnlmern "W. 

Sherwin, and VAdm Joseph M. Lylo (SC) USN, nt Chicago, 

March 31. 

Hon. Charles J. Hitch. Mr. Paid Riley, Dr. Tliomns 1'. Chcntluun, 
Jr y _and VAdm Joseph M. Lyle (SC) USN, nt Dnllna, April U. 

a Drown, Dr, Alain C. Bnthoven, Mv, Paul H. Riley, nnd 
-soph M. Lyie (SC) USN, at Washington, April 28. 



niftn & President, Mcnascu Mfg. Co., nt Ijoa 

osidcnt, Philco Corp., at Now York, Mnrch 10. 

Presiilent & Group Executive, AmDhonol-Iloi-R 

larch 31. 

it, LlnB-Tcmco-VouBht. Inc., t Dallas, April M. 

Prcaident, IBM Fedeml Systomti Dlv., nL Wnnh. 



SECOND DAY , . , , . 

Arttiy Advanced Planning Requirements! Army a miiteriel ami research 
and development reunirements in the areas of miasilea, other weap- 
ons, electronics, transportation, ammunition, repair imrts ftnd main- 
tennnce ; the opportunities of businesses, small, medium and large. 
Speakers <nt all five cities) t 

Hon. Daniel M. Luevano, Aflat. Sec. of the Army (I&L) 
Gen. Frank S. Beaaon, Jr., Commanding General, Army Materiel 

Command 
Mnj. Gen. John G. Zierdt, ComrnnndinE General, U. S. Army Missile 

Command 
Maj. Gen. Willinni W. Lapsley, Commanding General, U. S. Army 

Mobility Command 
Maj. Gen. Frank \V. Moorman, Commanding General, U. S. Army 

Electronics Command 
Brig. Gen. Roland If. Anderson, Commanding General, TJ. S. Army 

Weapons Command 

Nnvu Advanced Planning lic.iniTemtintH: A forecast of material reiiulre- 
monta for ahipa anil weaponry and opportnnitiea of btminess to 
provide the hardware and research and development. 
Speakers (nt all five cities) i 

J-Ion. Kenneth E. UeLieu, Asst. Sec. of the Navy (I&L) 
VAtlm W. A. Schoech, USN, Chief of Naval Material 
RAtlm E. E. Ghi'istenaen, USN, Asst. Chief of Bureau for Plans 

and ProRi-ania, Hureini of Nuval Weapons 
HAdm J. A. Hrown, USN, Asst. Chief of Bureau for Design, Slilp- 

bulldlne, nml Fleet Maintenance, Bureau of Ships 
Luncheon 
SjJeuA-erBj 
G. J. HsiffgorLy, President, Building & Construction Trades Dupt., 

AFI..-CIO, at Loa Aneeles, Mnrch <1. 

Leonard Woodcock, Vice Pves-Idcnt, United Automobile, Aerospace A 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, at New York, 
March 17. 
Joaepli A. IJcirne. President, ComniLinicationn Workers of America, 

Ari,-CIO, ut CiiionRO, April 1. 
A. J. Hayes, President, International Association of Machinists & 

Aerospace Workere, AFL-CIO, nt Dallas, April 1C. 
Wm. F. SchniUleiv Scerelary-Trensurer, AFL-CIO, at WnhliiBton, 

April 20. 

Air Farce Advanced Planning Ketnnrementa t The present nnd future 
roruilrenients of the Air Foreo, with specific umphnsis on short and 
long rmigc loRlstical reutjlretnents r research nnd devcliiptnentnl fore- 
cnsta In the (lelil of missiles, Hpace vehicles, aircraft, ground equip- 
ment and Rvlonlca ; the Air Force Systems nnd Logistics Comtniinds, 
thuir ]rociirement program and the opportunltioH for business anil 
i nilu a try. 

Speakers (at nil five clLien) i 

Hon. Roboi't H. Chni-les, Asst. Sec. of the Air Force (I&L) 
Lt. Gen. W. A. Davis, USAF, Vice Commander, Air Force Systcnin 
Command 
Mnj. Gen. M. C. Domler, USAF, Commander, Research .t Technology 

Dlv., Air Force Systems Comrmuxl 
Maj. Cell. O. F. Keeling, USA I 1 *, Dir. for Procurement, Air Force 

Systems Command 
Maj. C!en, Lee W. Fulton, Dir. for Procurement & Production, Air 

Force T,oBlnticH Command 

i'nncl Discimaian (DG1) and htdiielry Moderators] t 
DOD Furticipanta i (nt all five cEtle) 
Him. Kenneth 13. IteLien 
Hon. Dnnlel M. Lncvnno 
linn, Roliert II. Chnrloii 
Cloaina Hcmn-rlta {/ntltiatry Moderators) i 



Ohm-lea I 1 '. Home, President, 

AnRcIcs. March 4. 
H. D. Hncldey, Vlpc President, 

Yin-It, March 17. 
Joseph A. Clinmli-ers, Vice Prcsiiliint 



Mitrlon I-. Jllcltn, Vice 
at Dotlns, April 15. 

Harvey CJnylord, President, 
April 20. 



flcncrnl Dynamii's/Pomona, at Los 
Kaiser In-hmtrlca Cori>., at New 

& General Miuingcr, Military 

ril 1. 
President, (ieneral Dynamlca/Fort Worth, 

Hell Aerospace Corp., nt Washington, 



DOD STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 
EXPECTS BIG ACHIEVEMENTS 

Many outstanding- achievements are expected in the com- 
ing- months us a i-ostilt of; tlio new organization established 
in June Ii)(i4 by Secretary of Defense McNainara for the 
direction and modernization of the Department of Defense 
Standardization Program ns well as for the whole area of 
technical data. 

Called the Ofilco of Technical Data & Standardization 
Policy tho new organization, which is located in the Office 
of tlio Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), is headed by Brigadier General A. T. Stanwix- 
Bay, formerly Deputy Chief Signal Officer of the Army 
and prominent in tho development of Secretary of Defense 
Project (to. His deputy is Colonel 0. C. Griffith, USAF, for 
(Cant, on Page 88) 
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Excerpt from an address by Hon. Norman S, Paul, 
A.sst. Secretary of Defense (Manpower), to the 
Society for Personnel Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 28, 1964. 

******* !|S Sll * >'' 

DOD Program for Employment Stability 

In all of these changes (resulting from base 
closures), a broad, sustained effort is being- made 
to plan ahead to ease the impact on individuals 
and provide them with continuing job opportuni- 
ties. While the disruptive nature of these exten- 
sive adjustments is such that we have no delusions 
that hardships for some individuals have not 
resulted or that every employee is satisfied with 
the outcome of our placement efforts, we do 
believe the Department has reason to take pride 
in its overall accomplishments. 
We have two basic objectives in mind in all of our 
efforts: 

First, we want to make the maximum possible 
use of such vacancies as do occur within the 
Department of Defense to offer positions to 
career employees whose positions are being 
eliminated. We want to be certain before 
bringing in a new employee for any position 
that we cannot use that position to continue in 
employment a qualified displaced defense 
career employee who desires to remain in the 
Federal service. 

Second, we want to use all of the facilities of 
the Department of Defense to reach our goal, 
not just those of one military department or 
defense agency. All the employees affected 
by these changes are, for this purpose, de- 
fense employees; not Army employees or 
Navy employees, or Air Force employees. 
In evolving our plans and programs to achieve 
these objectives we have developed a comprehen- 
sive set of principles and procedures, which we 
sail our program for employment stability. 

Of these basic principles, perhaps the most im- 
portant is that of advance planning and consider- 
ation of the personnel effects of changes in mission 
ind organization. With advance planning and ade- 
mate lead time we are able to take the following 
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important steps to find other positions for affected 
employees: 

Hiring of permanent employees can be discon- 
tinued both at the affected activity and other 
DOD activities. As turnover occurs, the em- 
ployees in the activity being phased out; can be 
reassigned to continuing positions and if 
necessary their positions filled by temporary 
or term appointees. 

Employees can be given adequate notice of 
what is happening to their jobs and of what 
alternatives are open to them. In major re- 
ductions, we require a flO-day notice, with a 
minimum of 60 days in a pay status. 
Reductions can be phased so that mus.ses of 
employees need not be separated at one time, 
thereby avoiding the peaks that make it HO 
difficult; to absorb them in other positions 
Most of the 96 base closures, reductions, or 
consolidations announced December 12, 1963 
and April 12, 1964 are being phased over ono 
to three years for this reason. 
Other defense activities, Federal agencies, 
and private industries can be encouraged to 
use the installation being phased out aa a re- 
cruitment source. Since consolidations and 
closeouts are phased over a considerable peri- 
od of time, many employees receive job offers 
through the cooperation of the personnel of- 
ficers of other Federal agencies throughout 
the period of the phase-out. 
Retraining- programs can be established for 
employees who cannot be placed in their pros 
ent skills but who can bo placed, with H 
reasonable amount of retraining, in another 
job category. Although we have not as yot 
exploited retraining- possibilities as fully as 
we would like, the Department has had Home 
successful experiences. Mechanics, for ox- 
ample, have been retrained in a variety of 
skills, such as supply management, inventory 
control, and the maintenance of inertia,! guid- 
ance systems. 

Making- certain that vacancies are used to the 
maximum extent possible for the placement of af- 
fected employees presents a formidable adminis- 



trative task in an organization as large as the De- 
partment of Defense. We are continually seeking 
ways to improve our techniques of matching jobs 
and people and, at present, are experimenting 
with the use of computers in that process. 

In substance, our present procedure involves a 
series of sequential steps, each widening the area 
of placement consideration, although in some 
larger base closure actions all avenues of place- 
ment may be brought into play at once. 

First, the activity being closed or substantially 
reduced is required to develop a phased placement 
plan, showing at what times what numbers of em- 
ployees will be transferred to what locations, what 
numbers of jobs will have to be found for affected 
employees, and what retraining, if any, will be 
undertaken. As one of the first steps in this plan, 
full information concerning the reduction is given 
to employees, employee organizations and inter- 
ested local groups, and plans are made for use of 
the placement services of State Employment Of- 
fices. In major base closures, a team of head- 
quarters officials visits the affected base shortly 
after the announcement to meet with employees 
and management officials to discuss plans for find- 
ing other positions for the employees affected. 
These visits we have found do much to avoid the 
panic and fear of the future which understandably 
grips many employees when a base closure or re- 
duction announcement is made. When employees 
realize that we do not intend to abandon them, 
that officials from the Secretary of Defense on 
clown are concerned about their future, and that 
we do have working programs designed to find 
them another job opportunity, hope for the future 
is visibly restored. 

Second, employees whose jobs are being; trans- 
ferred to new locations are identified and given the 
opportunity to transfer with their jobs. Those who 
do not wish to do so are not abandoned. We give 
these employees priority placement rights in the 
areas in which they are willing to accept employ- 
ment. However, those employees who severely lim- 
it themselves as to location, as I am sure you are 
aware, continue' the most difficult placement prob- 
lem and often cannot be placed. 

Third, the installation and the military depart- 
ment or defense agency concerned determines 
whether it will be able to accomplish any necessary 
reductions by attrition and by reassignment of em- 
ployees within its own activities. This step may 
or may not involve a "freeze" on hiring at other 
activities, depending on the magnitude of the 



problem. 

Fourth, all other defense activities in the com- 
muting area are supplied with the names and 
other placement information on surplus career 
employees who may be separated because of reduc- 
tion in force or failure to accompany a function. 
The names of these employees are entered upon 
the reemployment priority list of each such ac- 
tivity, immediately below the names of employees 
of that activity, and they are all extended reem- 
ployment priority rights. 

Fifth, the installation may invoke our defense- 
wide Regional Placement program when it is de- 
termined that assistance outside the department 
affected is required. The essential features of this 
program are: 

The country is divided into ten regions which 
coincide with the ten Civil Service Regions 
in the United States, and each military de- 
partment and major defense agency has 
designated a coordinator for the region. 
The losing activity, as a first step, advises 
other defense activities and coordinators in 
the region of the types and number of skills 
it expects to be releasing. Those activities 
then send weekly lists of vacancies to the 
losing activity and use that activity as a 
prime recruitment source. 
The losing activity determines what types of 
jobs each affected employee is qualified to per- 
form, and the locations and grades he is 
willing to accept within the region. Resumes 
or applications are then forwarded to instal- 
lations where vacancies exist or there is a 
reasonable expectation of future vacancies. 
Position vacancies at installations receiving 
applications referred under this procedure 
are "frozen" in the sense that appointments 
or transfers may not be made from outside an 
installation's parent department or agency, 
except from such referred applications. In 
severe circumstances, further restrictions on 
the filling of positions by internal movement 
of personnel can be and are imposed. 
When positions are located for an employee 
at another DOD activity, if a move outside 
the commuting area is involved, special funds 
have been established to assure that the De- 
partment pays the expenses of transporting 
the employee, his family and household ef- 
fects, to the new location. 
These are the basic features of our present 
program, 
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Excerpts from Address by Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, 
Under Secretary of the Army, before Association 
of U.S. Army Meeting, Nov. 18, 1964. 



Improvement in Definition of 
What we Want from Industry 

^ Paralleling the formation of the Army Mate- 
riel Command was the establishment of CDC, 
the Combat Developments Command. It is the 
important responsibility of this command to look 
into the future and determine the Army's qualita- 
tive materiel requirements and the associated 
organization and doctrine for employment of new 
capabilities, equipment and weapons systems. The 
Army Materiel Command then translates these 
requirements into the necessary hardware, and 
the ^ Continental Army Command trains units and 
individuals in the new doctrine for employment 
of the hardware so as to form an effective 
fighting force. 

Our Army reorganization should be a long step 
toward improving the definition of what we need 
from industry. The Army and industry can 
now look to CDC for a statement of long range 
future requirements. . . . 

In addition to improving our organization, we 
have also taken other steps to improve our defi- 
nition of what we want from industry. One such 
step was the extended use of CDEC, the Combat 
Development Experiment Center located at Fort 
Ord, California. CDEC is an arm of CDC and is, 
in essence, an operations research laboratory 
where we can evaluate with real people and real 
equipment new tactics and the performance of 
new weapons. CDEC is more and more providing 
us with empirical data on matters of great impor- 
tance, for example, the effect of armed helicopters 
against tanks, or the effectiveness of sniall arms 
against low flying aircraft. With data of this kind, 
we can define our requirements with greater con- 
fidence and inform you of our needs with a greater 
degree of certainty. We are also in a position to 
do a better job of evaluating unsolicited proposals 
from industry, or suggestions made by using ele- 
ments in the Army, The importance of this is 
evident when one realizes that about half of our 
new items originate from these two sources, . . . 
A major step in defining what we need is PDF, 
the Project Definition Phase, with which many 
of you are familiar. The purpose of PDF is to 
fully definitize technical characteristics, estimate 
costs with greater assurance, and determine cost- 
effectiveness relationships with greater precision 
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before taking the expensive step of committing 
concepts to hardware. PDF helps us to know more 
accurately what we want to buy, and lets the 
contractor know more accurately what we expect 
of him. Accordingly, we are able to make better 
contracts, with clearly defined performance expec- 
tations and firmer pricing arrangements at the 
outset of the effort. 

While we have made, I believe, much progress, 
there are nevertheless problems which remain. 
First, POP helps us to refine what we believe 
we want, but we need to do a better job of defin- 
ing our needs before the POP phase. The fact 
that we receive so many ideas which we do not 
want is an indication that we are not determining 
our needs adequately or are not informing you 
adequately of what our true needs are. We also 
need to improve our own techniques for cost- 
effectiveness analysis so as to lay proper emphasis 
upon those programs that truly provide a quan- 
tum improvement. With respect to POP itself, 
we must ensure that we conduct project defini- 
tion in an effective manner so that unnecessary 
delays are avoided and the full opportunities of 
the techniques are realized. . . . 

Quality Control and Reliability 

. . . Reliable, trouble-free performance of its 
equipment has always been a matter of impor- 
tance to the Army, but it is far more important 
today. First, the Army today has much more 
equipment per man than it used to have, and if 
we are to avoid tying up an inordinate number 
of troops in the maintenance function, we must 
have maintenance-free, rather than maintenance- 
prone equipment. Secondly, the Army today is 
expected to be able to respond rapidly to contin- 
gencies that may arise in the world. You can't 
respond rapidly if your equipment is down, and 
you can't fight successfully if you have to stop 
and make repairs. For both these reasons, then, 
quality control and reliability are of overriding 
importance to the Army, 

... We must see to it that we in the Army and 
you in industry place proper emphasis on relia- 
bility and maintenance. These objectives are not 
so glamorous as the gun which shoots farther 
or the plane which flies faster. But it is entirely 
possible in a given instance that we would derive 
more combat benefit from an improvement in 
reliability or maintainability than from farther 
or faster performance, We will not achieve these 
improvements, however, unless we place the nec- 
essary emphasis on their need. . . , 
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We ask you, then, to join with us in finding 
ways to improve the quality, reliability, and main- 
tainability of our equipment. You have found 
ways to do this is commercial practice and in 
many military applications and I have no doubt 
that we can continue to show progress. 



Mr. L, R. Felker 
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MILITARY EXPORTS BRING BIG RETURNS 

From November 1962 to November 1964 orders amount- 
ing to over $3 billion were received by tlie U. S. Govern- 
ment or U. S. Industry from over 35 nations around the 
world. 

If your company has not participated at all, or fully, in 
this growth, the following information should be of ex- 
treme interest to you. 

The DOD organization primarily concerned with Govern- 
ment/Industry efforts to promote military exports is the 
Office of International Logistics Negotiations (ILN), 
headed by Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs Henry J. Kuss, Jr. This 
office is responsible for planning and negotiating logistics 
arrangements with foreign countries and international 
organizations in tho development, coordination and execu- 
tion of DOD plans and programs for maximizing military 
exports to friendly nations within overall U, S. national 
policy. 

Mr, Kuss is also Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Exports of the Defense Industry Advisory Council, -which 
is composed of key members of Industry and Government 
who provide a forum for the exchange of views on pro- 
moting, negotiating and supporting the export of U. S. 
military products. In this capacity, he advises the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his principal management assistants 
on ways and means of accomplishing our export objective 
through Government and Industry efforts. 

As to organization, the ILN office is broken down 
nito teams as shown on the accompanying list. Each pro- 
fessional specializes in certain countries and, as a "team" 
member, also works across the board in a functional capa- 
city. For example, a company representative who seeks 
general information as to how his firm might fit into the 
military export operation would contact Mr. Peter Feiffl 
Director of Multi-Country Industry Cooperation (Gray 
learn); whereas inquiries for specific information regard- 
ing exports to Germany would be directed to Mr H J 
Cownley, Director Multi-Country Procedures (White 
-team), or a member of the White Team. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LOGIWrrv 

NEGOTIATIONS, OASD(ISA) 
Mr. H. J. Kuss, Jr. OX-596G2 Deputy Assistant 
Mr. J. D. Dunlap OX-76221 Sta'ff Stor 
Mrs. A. Kienv OY 77790 o ' i ', . 



MULTI-COUNTRY PROCE- 
DURES (WHITE TEAM) 
Mr. H. J. Gownley, OX-B0944 

Director 
Mr. G. A. Chadwick, OX-7G271 

Jr. 
Lt. Col. C. C. Cross- OX-76271 

white 

Mr. L. Tosti, Jr. OX-70271 

MULTI-COUNTRY FINANCE 

(BLUE TEAM) 
Mr. F. J. Fede, OX-77483 

Director 
Mr. E. Reeves OX-78397 



Mr. L. A. Cain 



Mrs. C. Clay 



OX-75278 



OX-75278 



MULTI-COUNTRY INDUSTRY 
COOPERATION (GRAY TEAM) 
Mr. P. E. Peigl, OX-77800 

Director 
Mr. C. G. Stevens OX-77887 

Mr. J, K, Hoenig OX-77887 



Canada,, Sweden, 
Denmark, 

Norway 



Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 

Italy 

Argentina, Brazil, 

Venezuela, Chile, 

Peru 
Spain, Belgium, 

Netherlands, 

Commercial 
Ecuador, Mexico, 

Colombia., 

Unlisted 



U. 1C., Switzerland, 
Austria, Iran 

Israel, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Jordan 

India, Turkey, 
Greece, Pakistan 



Mr. L. A. Alne, 
Director 



OX-77080 



Mr. E. W. Hodgson OX-79323 



Australia, Japan, 
Malaysia, New 
Zealand 

Taiwan, Thailand, 
Burma, France, 
NATO 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
G. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16, 

17. 

18, 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 



Top 50 R&D Contractors FY 1964 

North American Avia- 26. Hercules Powder Co. 



tion, Inc. 

. General Dynamics Corp. 
, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
, Western Electric Co. 
, The Boeing Co. 

Martin Marietta Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Aero jet- General Corp. 

United Aircraft Corp. 

Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. 

Avco Corp. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., 

Inc. 
Philco Corp. 

Ling-Temco-Vought, 
Inc. 

Radio Corporation of 
America 

Sperry Rand Corp. 

General Motors Corp. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

Raytheon Co. 

Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

International Electric 
Corp. 

The Bendix Corp. 
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27. ARO, Inc. 

28. General Precision, Inc. 

29. Atlantic Research Corp, 

30. International Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. 
Honeywell, Inc. 
Vitro Corporation of 

America 
International Business 

Machines Corp, 
Grumman Aircraft En- 

ginooring Co. 

35. Bell Aerospace Corp. 

36. American Bosch Anna 

Corp. 

37. Burroughs Corp. 
Northrop Corp. 
Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Litton Systems, Inc. 
Goodyear Aerospace 

Corp. 

Fall-child Camera & 

Instrument Co. 
Collins Radio Co, 

44, Sanders Associates, Inc. 

45. The Garrott Corp. 
Molpar, Inc. 

Thompson-Hume Wool- 

dridge, Inc. 
McDonnell Aircraft 

Corp. 

49. Curtiss- Wright Corp. 
60. Ralph M. Parsons Co. 



3.1. 

32. 

33. 

34. 



38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
43. 



46. 

47. 

48. 
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To 

Progress Reports 

regular meeting of 
Industry Advisory 
(DIAC) will be held in 
Lgton, D. C. on January 
30, 1965, under the chair- 
of Deputy Secretary of 

Cyrus R. Vance. 
pi 
-ne agenda for the meeting 

devoted primarily to a 
of the progress of Coun- 
a and working 
engaged in studying the 
subjects; "DOD Direc- 
Source Selection ;" "Con- 
Independent Technical 
<CITE);" "Role of the 
Function in Procure- 
"Effect of Interest Cost 
_ Facilities and Re- 
el Matters;" "Utilization of 
ti*a,ct Support Services;" 
emulations and Contract 
-ises;" "Military Exports;" 
* 'Joint Industry/Defense 
in Ira g-." 

.dditionally, the Council will 
-" a discussion of actions to 
Eileen as a result of the indus- 
13G,per on "Cost Principles" 
g: with reports on the "Field 
; and Refinement of Compet- 
i J?l,nning and Progress Re- 
ing- System;" on the status 
\TL& "DOD Economic Impact 
ect ; ' ' and on the second 
;e of the study on "Structure 
^Dynamics of the Research 
^Development Industry." 
ie Z>IAC was established in 
Sjpr-Iiig of 1962 to provide 
3iiis for direct contact be- 
JT the Secretary of Defense 
liis principal management 
and top level repre- 
of industry and to 
as a focal point for the 
tnd discussion of prob- 
mutual interest to indus- 



DOD Consolidates 
Contract Audit Units 

On December 12, 1964, Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara announced the con- 
solidation of contract audit units 
of the military departments to 
which 3,600 personnel are now 
assigned. The new agency, to be 
known as the DOD Contract 
Audit Agency, will be under the 
staff supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) and headed by a 
director of two star or compa- 
rable civilian rank. 

This action is related to the 
consolidation of contract admin- 
istration functions accomplished 
last year. The consolidation has 
been recommended by independ- 
ent accounting consultants and 
the Defense Industry Council. 

Secretary McNamara listed 
the following advantages of 
establishing the Contract Audit 



Agency; (1) Uniformity of man- 
agement, policy direction and 
resource utilization; (2) More 
responsive objectives and con- 
sistent contract audit advice to 
procurement personnel; (3) De- 
fense contractors and govern- 
ment agencies are provided a 
single point of contact for their 
procurement activities; (4) 
Elimination of the need to switch 
contract audit responsibility be- 
tween military services when 
preponderance of contractors 
work shifts from one military 
department to another ; (5) En- 
hancement of career training and 
development opportunities for 
contract auditors; and (6) A 
saving of $1.8 million a year 
through a reduction of 180 per- 
sonnel required for this func- 
tion. These manpower services 
will be achieved solely by normal 
attrition and not by reduction 
in force. 



ISO 



there are only 22 regu- 
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lar industry members on the 
Council, dozens of knowledge- 
able people from industry man- 
agement have served and con- 
tinue to serve along with officials 
from the Department on Council 
subcommittees or working 
groups appointed to make as- 
signed studies and otherwise 
provide advice and assistance 
in finding reasonable solutions 
to many vexing Industry-Gov- 
ernment relationship problems. 
The Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense is the permanent Chair- 
man of the Council. Paul R. 
Ignatius, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Lo- 
gistics), is Alternate Chairman, 
Dr. Ruben F. Mettler of TRW 
Space Technology Laboratories 
is Industry Vice Chairman. 
Samuel W. Crosby, Assistant to 
the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, is Executive Secretary. 



DEFENSE R&D EXPANDS 
WORK WITH ALLIES 

During the past two years 
Department of Defense (DOD) 
has undertaken to expand the 
scope of cooperation in research 
and development (R&D) with 
friendly foreign countries. The 
policies, objectives and criteria 
are contained in DOD Directives 
No. 3100.3 and 3100.4, Septem- 
ber 27, 1963, 

The Office of the Assistant 
Director (International Pro- 
grams) in the Office of the 
Director of Defense Research & 
Engineering, headed by Mr. Ron- 
ald M. Murray, and the R&D 
offices of the Military Depart- 
ments are working' together in 
the implementation of the above 
mentioned directives. Generally, 
the procedure being followed is; 

1. An overall government-to- 
government bilateral agreement 
is signed at the Defense Secre- 
tary level outlining 1 the terms 
and conditions of cooperative 
R&D. 

(Gout, on Page 18) 



R&D Work With Allies 

(Cont. from Page 17) 



ROSTER OF OFFICE OF ASST. SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 



2. A bilateral R&D Steering 

Committee, consisting of three Honorable Arthur Sylvester 2E800 79312 

officials from each government, Deputy Asst Secretary/Nils A. Lennartson 2E800 53381 

is established to negotiate and Mil Asst/Capt. Hugh M. Robinson, USN 2E782 59032 

resolve over-all policies and re- Spec. Asst./Orville E. Splitt 2E780 76648 

view long range planning. Unre- Spec. Asst. for South Viet Nam/Col. R. R. 

solved matters and important Bankson __ 2E789-. _ 72873 

decisions may be referred to the ExeCi Asst/Major C. S. Weaver 2E800 79143 

Defense Secretary/Minister for Administrative Control Officer/Russell Griffln__2E791 56993 

approval. Ch Media Accreditation & Tours/LtCol 

3. The Steering Committee del- R. P.Taffe 2D757___ 76005 

egates responsibility for con- 
ducting technical negotiations to Directorate for Plans and Programs 

a Senior National Representa- Dir/Col Chas F. Heasty, Jr ^ 2E776 71346 

tive of the respective military Dep Dir/John C. Kirby 2E776 71347 

department or other appropriate Army Member/Col John K. Eney 2E777 _71311 

agency. Frequently, whenever a Navy Member/Capt Robert H. Mereness 2E777 -59542 

specific project is under con- AF Member/Col Bill Fendall 2E777 59558 

^rinSShi?^ t^hS 6 rem-e Asst Air Force Member/Lt Col D. C. Mahoney^2E777 -B96B8 

tentative? tecnmcal ie ^ ie DOD Member/Hunt Clement 2E777-B4266 

Thus far, overall R&D bilat- Directorate for Information Services 

eral agreements have been Dir/william K O dom . 2E766 59082 

G^^%^ffflan1 ^V/^^ 18 ^^^^^^"-""^""^ 

Itav The fol owinc^oint R&D ? 6I L D r (News /Captain Walter J. Ellis, USN_..2B766..___B8886 

Drota T aJeem3 have bfen **? Assistant/Frank Falatko 2E766. .,68888 

FnTtlSdlu'inTthe palt yean ^ef ense News Branch/ John H Sullivan (Acting) 227767 .68201 

Federal R^nbli<- of fiprmanv / med Services News Br/Lt Col C. G. Furbish.._2E767_...__76131 

?i \ ?cwn M S iS ^ ? Mag: and Book Br / Lt Co1 C - v - Glines; Jr 2D768 ^ 71740 

(!) 197 M?. Batt e Tank; Pllb Inquiries Br/Peter A. Erickson__ 2D771 76462 

(2) Heavy Equipment Trans- Bad io-TV News Br/Norman Hatch- _ 2E76B~75111 

porter; (3) US. Assistance in News Photo Br/Maj Frand N Satterlee _~~ 2E767""~7B831 

SSii2rS 1C a li^ M ti0n Pk P - d Coop/Donald Baruch 2B775 7 ::::745 3 9 6 

V/STOL fighter and associated Directorate for Community Relations 

avionics equipment; (4) Joint Dir/ColJ. B. Cross 2B772 52113 

testing and evaluation of U. S. Dep Dir/Eugene J. Sleevi L__ 2E772 ~ 52113 

XC>-142, X-19 transports and Natl Organizations Div/Col R. A. Carr I2D769 53227 

Federal Republic of Germany Vets Activities Br/Lt Col F T Hurav 2D7RR ~Krwi 

DO-31 transport and I VJ-101C Civic Activities Br/Lt Col Edw W, 2D765~"~~53227 

fighter aircraft; and (5) Mima- Womens Activities Br/Frances Nelson. 2D774" 54965 

Sr^n tial Navigatlon System Business & Labor Div/Col E. C. Gibson I2B813 ~ B0208 

101 blllps ' Business Br/Lt Col Sheldon Hicks 2E813_""{52709 

France Labor Br/Wm Welsh 2E813 __ 52036 

Information exchange pro- Projects Biv/Capt 0, S. Burnette _2E77Sl__l74170 

gfrarns providing for the U. S. Sp Asst/Wm G. McNamara II 2E773 _ ^75016 

evaluation of the French Mirage Events Br/Maj Ron Everett ~2"E77jT " Rfi7QR 

III-V V/STOL Fighter and the Bands & Troops/Lt Col Anne Sweeney " ~~2E77S 74985 

French Brequet 941 STOL Speakers Br/David A. Smith _ ___IIIIIl2E773 7S1R7 

Transport in exchange for U. S. Program Br/Maj M. K. Chase 2E773 ~~7fiRfta 

information on the TF-30 en- TV x L * *^o (uooo 

gine which France may require Directorate for Security Review 

for the Mirage III-V. Dir/Charles W. Hinkle 1^771 74325 

u> oSSSfflX ,- ., aSiSC ^=WSS-K- :::::::IB " I:::: ' M 

sss 
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The following recently published 
directives and instructions of the 
Department of Defense (DOD) may 
be of interest to the Defense Indus- 
try: 

DOD Instruction 5010.13, "Techni- 
cal Data and Standardization Man- 
agement," Dec, 28, 1&G4. This instruc- 
tion implements the DOD Technical 
Information Program by bridging the 
interface between the Scientific and 
Technical Information Program and 
the Technical Logistics Data Infor- 
mation Program. It implements the 
Defense Standardization Program 
with respect to responsibility for this 
program and provides for manage- 
ment of technical data and standardi- 
zation programs relating to develop- 
ment, procurement, supply, training, 
operations or maintenance activities. 
It delineates responsibilities and sets 
forth relationships among the partic- 
ipating offices of the Secretary of De- 
fense on a functional basis. 

The provisions of this instruction 
apply to the full technical and logis- 
tics cycles from exploratory develop- 
ment through production, distribution, 
use, maintenance, and disposal of mili- 
tary items. 

Its provisions cover the coordina- 
tion and prescribe relationships be- 
tween the DOD Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information Program, the DOD 
Technical Logistics Data and Infor- 
mation Program, and the DOD Stand- 
ardization Program. 

DOD Directive 5105,38, "Armed 
forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute (AFRRI).'' Nov. SO, 1964. Estab- 
lishes mission, functions and manning 
of AFKRI. 

DOD Directive 30053, "Non-Indus- 
trial Facilities for Mobilization," Dae. 
7, 1964. Establishes a program (1) to 
assure that existing non-industrial 
facilities (hotels, motels, resort area 
facilities, educational institutions, 
Jiospital, office buildings, and other 
real estate that can be used for mili- 
tary purposes) not under control of 
the DOD will be available for mili- 
tary preparedness purposes in event 
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of mobilization ; and (2) to reduce 
DOD requirements for new construc- 
tion to greatest extent practicable and 
to provide facilities in a minimum 
period of time in event of such mili- 
tary mobilization. 

DOD Directive 4215.1.8, "Manage- 
ment of Defetise-Owned Industrial 
Plant Equipment (IPE)," Dec, 10, 
1964- Establishes policies and assigns 
responsibilities for the management 
of DOD-owned IPE inventories and 
prescribes procedures for reporting 
such inventories to Defense Industrial 
Plant Equipment Center, Defense 
Supply Agency. 



Jlefewte Procurement Circtdttr N(t. 
17, Nov. S3, 1964. Interim instruction!! 
Concerning Fringe HcMicfltH 1'uymttiitM 
U n (I EH: Construction Contracts ; 
Changes in Definite Supply Atfetifiy 
Assignments of Responsibilities fur 
Handling Contractor Plant Equip- 
ment Inventories; and Hovmioii of 
Standards for KosnonsihUs ProHpuc- 
tive Contractors (AHPIl l-t0!l.2). 

Defcnm Procurement Circular JN, 
Nov. 27, 1904. Extension of Manda- 
tory Date for Certain SUndnrd 
Form 8. 



DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B940, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20301 



I'rvotiremcttt Circular Nit. 
lit, Nov. 30, J0tt4. Vnluo BngJiicarJiur 
(Expedited Implementation of IJI'C 
No. 11 and Hevtelon of ASPU 1-1707.1 
und 1-1708); Kx tension of Mandatory 
Date of Cci-talu Standard PonnB; 
Kqual Kmnloynumt Opportunity; nnd 
Certification of Imlc|jomlont Pricti 
Determination. 



Defense Procurement Circular 
No. is, Nov. 17, 10&4. Juno 1004 
Edition of Certain Standard Contract 
Forms; and New Small Business 
Status Protest Procedure. 



DOD circulars mity bo ordered 
from Superintendent of Uoonmonta, 
United States (iovornmont Print- 
ing Offlce, Washington, D. 0. 20402, 



DOD Consolidates 
Traffic Management 
Terminal Service 

The Secretary of Defense 
recently announced the forma- 
tion of a new Military Traffic 
Management and Terminal Serv- 
ice (MTMTS)to regulate surface 
transportation of military cargo 
and personnel within the conti- 
nental United States, nnd to 
manage all military ocean termi- 
nals except those used by the 
Navy in support of the fleet. 

The new organization consoli- 
dates the management and oper- 
ation of military traffic, land 
transportation, and common- 
user ocean terminals under the 
Secretary of the Army as a 



single manager. It will be jointly 
staffed under an Executive Di- 
rector who will report directly 
to the Secretary of the Army. 

This consolidation docs not 
include air terminal operation** 
which will continue as mi Inte- 
gral function of the Military Air 
Transport Service, nor will it 
effect that portion of the opera- 
tion of the Navy'a tidewater 
installations which involve fleet 
support. It will, however, in- 
volve ocean terminal activities 
which are used by more than one 
service and which can bo pro- 
vided at those tidewater installa- 
tions, 

Under the new organisation, 
(Cant, on Pago 21) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



The "Notes for Editors" 
pages in this Bulletin will be a 
regular feature. Our purpose is 
to keep the editors of industry 
house organs advised of what 
we think are worthwhile proj- 
ects, innovations and occur- 
rences within the Department of 
Defense (DOD) which would 
make interesting- articles. Items 
will appear in capsule form with 
their highlights and significance 
stressed. 

The function of assisting the 
magazine and book media at the 
national level on Armed Forces 
and DOD matters was recently 
consolidated into a single unit 
under the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs. The 
purpose of the consolidation was 
two-fold: to effect economy of 
operations and to give better 



service to publishers, editors and 
writers through a centralized 
operation. 

In general, we are prepared to 
assist industry magazine editors 
with any project which concerns 
the DOD. The specific services 
provided to industry publication 
editors by the Magazine and 
Book Branch include the follow- 
ing: 

Answering specific queries 
for detailed information. 

Suggestions and advice on 
developing defense article ideas. 

Limited research assistance. 

Photographic materials for 
use as article illustrations. 

Arranging interviews with 
DOD personnel at seat of Gov- 
ernment. 

Unclassified background 
briefings for writers and editors. 



Due to research and printing 
lead time, picture requests nor- 
mally take about two and one- 
half weeks to fill. However, 
pictures dealing with current 
defense news generally can be 
forwarded the day of your 
request. 

In addition to the services 
listed above, a monthly Maga- 
zine and Book Newsletter is 
prepared and distributed to in- 
terested writers, editors and 
publishers. If you are not receiv- 
ing our Neivsletter and would 
like to be placed on the mailing- 
list, please forward your request 
to: 

Chief, 

Magazine and Book Branch 

OASD(PA) 

Rm 2E765A, Pentagon 

Washington D. C. 20301 



RESEARCH IN 
COMPUTER FIELD 

The major Air Force agency 
performing research in the com- 
puter field is a Home Air Devel- 
opment Center (RADC), Griffiss 
AFB, N. Y. RADC is sponsoring 
approximately $1 million annu- 
ally in computer research and 
development, which is the re- 
sponsibility of the Data Proc- 
essing Section of the Center, 
headed by Mr. Alan R. Barnum. 
RADC also coordinates com- 
puter research performed by 
other Air Force organizations: 
the Electronic Systems Division 
and Space Systems Division of 
the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand and the Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories of 
the Air Force Office of Aero- 
space Research. 
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Exercise Polar Strike 
Is Scheduled 

Exercise POLAR STRIKE is 
scheduled for January and Feb- 
ruary 1965 in the interior of 
Alaska. The exercise will be held 
in the area east of Northway, 
Tetlin and Delta Junction in the 
Mount Fairplay and Mount 
Harper area. Actual field opera- 
tions will be conducted from 
February 4-17. 

Purpose of the exercise is to 
evaluate plans for reinforcement 
of the Alaskan Command by 
elements of the U. S. Strike 
Command and for continued op- 
erations in Alaska. In addition, 
it will assist in the evaluation 
and development of procedures 
for the command and control of 
joint forces and provide infor- 
mation on cold weather opera- 



tions and testing equipment un- 
der Arctic conditions. 

POLAR STRIKE will involve 
Headquarters, Alaskan Com- 
mand and units of the Alaskan 
Air Command ; U. S. Army, 
Alaska; U. S. Strike Command; 
and Army and Air Force ele- 
ments of the Canadian Armed 
Forces. 

WALLEYE IN POP PHASE 

On December 15, 1964, the 
Navy announced selection of the 
following three companies to 
proceed with the modified Proj- 
ect Definition Phase (POP) 
WALLEYE Production; Hughes 
Aircraft, Martin, and North 
American (Columbus). Industry 
response to this modified PDF 
is scheduled for mid-July 1965. 

Project WALLEYE is a tele- 
vision guided glide bomb. 
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WEST COAST WINTER 
CONVENTION ON MILITARY 
ELECTRONICS, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Feb. 3-5. 

American Business Press 
Assn. 14th ANNUAL STATE 
OF THE NATION DINNER, 
Shoreman Hotel, Washington, 
D. C M Feb. 4. 

ARMY FIREPOWER DEM- 
ONSTRATION, Ft. Sill Okla., 
Feb. 20. 

Iron Gate Squadron, Air Force 
Assn. AIR FORCE BALL, Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 22. 

NATIONAL SECURITY IN- 
DUSTRIAL ASSN. MEETING, 
Key West, Fla., Feb. 24-26. 

RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSN. MID-WINTER CON- 
FERENCE, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 24-27. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS CONVENTION, 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 26-27. 



AMERICAN CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE MEETING, San 
Francisco Calif., March 1-4. 

SOCIETY OF PLASTIC EN- 
GINEERS MEETING, Boston, 
Mass., March 2-5. 

STEEL FOUNDERS SOCI- 
ETY OF AMERICA CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, 111., March 8-9. 

National Space Club, GOD- 
DARD MEMORIAL DINNER, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 19. 

CAPABILITIES OF ARMY 
AIRCRAFT DEMONSTRA- 
TION, Ft. Sill, Okla., March 20. 

INSTITUTE OF ELECTRI- 
CAL & ELECTRONIC ENGI- 
NEERS MEETING, New York, 
N. Y., March 22-25. 

National Security Industrial 
Assn. FORRESTAL DINNER, 
Washington, D. C., March 25. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PLASTIC FABRICATORS 
CONVENTION, Las Vegas, 
Nev., May 18-22. 



DIPEC 

(Cont. from Page 4) 

tory control, uniform equipment 
coding, recording and reporting. 

Preparing reports and anal- 
yses for the Secretary of De- 
fense and Military Services. 

Procuring general purpose 
type industrial plant equipment 
when agreed upon with the Mil- 
itary Services. (DIPEC is not 
procuring at this time. A long 
range study to determine re- 
quirements was initiated when 
the Center was activated and it 
was anticipated that it would 
take at least two years to com- 
plete this study.) 

Conducting the industrial 
plant equipment portion of the 
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Defense Standardization Pro- 
gram. 

Performing the redelegated 
statutory responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the Industrial Plant 
Equipment portion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Reserve Act of 
1948. 

DIPEC has technical direction 
over 11 central storage facilities. 
These facilities store, repair, re- 
build, preserve and/or test De- 
partment of Defense-owned in- 
dustrial plant equipment. 

The address for the Center is: 
Defense Industrial Plant Equip- 
ment Center, Defense Depot 
Memphis, Tenn., 38102; tele- 
phone: Area Code 901, 458- 
4411, 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

FAJR ANNOUNCED 

The Defense General Supply 
Center (DGSC), Richmond, Va., 
which is responsible Cor procur- 
ing supplies for the Military 
Services, will hold its Htisinoss 
Opportunity Fair at the Cental 1 
May 12 through :M. 

The Center, a fiold activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency, is 
commanded by Hoar Admiral 
J. S. DieU. It procures fur- 
niture, food preparation equip- 
ment, recreation and athletic 
equipment, office supplies, mid a 
number of other items. 

During the fair, which falls 
within Armed FOWKW Woolc, 
DC.SC will display thousands of 
items in the general .supplies 
category which it oxpccU* Lo iw. 
purchasing in the coming your, 
tog-ether with .specifications, 
drawings and descriptions, 
Small Business advisors, along 
with engineering ami quality 
control technicians, will be on 
hand to offer counsel. 

Details may bo seeni-wl by 
writing the Director, Procure- 
ment and Production Dii-oclo- 
rate, Dofcn.se General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 211212 ' 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

(Cant, from I'affo 10) 

transportation procedures will 
be greatly simplified beeuu.sn ono 
agency will be responsible for 
each shipment from point of 
origin to the terminal, in the 
case of air shipments, and 
throiigh the terminal in the CMHO 
of ocean shipments. 

These changes and the elimi- 
nation of three ocean terminals 
are providing an annual H 
of $14.1 million. 




DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during 
month of December 1964: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

1 Texaco, Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,789,200. 13,020,000 
gallons of aviat.<on gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 

4 General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
$1,668,317. 84,062 packages of vadiographic film for 
use by the Armed Forces. Binghamton. Defense Medi- 
cal Supply Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7 Raylon Fabrics, Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,865,062. 
1,225,000 yards of cloth. Lancett, Ala. and Westerly, 
E. I. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Burlington Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. $2,200,- 
824. 1,472,000 yards of cloth, Cooleemee, N. C. Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. ?1,103,OG2. 
730,500 yards of cloth. Wallace, S. C.' and Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Texas City Refining, Inc., Texas City, Tex. $1,630,900. 
11,340,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York, N, Y. $1,118,- 
260. 8,400,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 
9 Texaco, Inc., New York, N. Y. $7,761,000. 58,800,000 
gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 

10 General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. $4,809,826. 
.91,009 reels of telephone cable. Providence, R. I. 
Defense Industrial Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11 Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y, $1,160,800. 
8,400,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

16 C. M. London Co., New York, N. Y. $1,419,392. 863,000 
yards of cotton cloth, Lewiaton, Maine and Bradford, 
R. I. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

16 Delta Petroleum Co., Inc., New Orleans, La, $1,101,096. 
2,875,260 gallons of lubricating oil, Defense Fuel Sup- 
Plv Center Washington, D. C. 

, New York, N, Y, $2,662,000. 16,800,000 
' 'Mon gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply . 

'an Francisco, Calif, 
t aviation gasoline, 
Mngton, D. C, 
'. $2,578,226. 84,500 

Value D. Material 
F. Contracting 



rolls of -aerial film, Rochester. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

29 Burlington Industries, Pacific Mills Div., Halifax, Va. 
$1,072,727. 283,900 yards of wool cloth. Raeford, N. C., 
and Halifax and Clarksville, Va. Defense Clothing & 
Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 E. I. DuPont dc Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
$1,138,226, 1,038,465 gallons of solvent. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Pembroke, Inc., Egg Harbor City, N. J. $2,356,609. 
98,434 men's wool coats. Egg Harbor City. Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARMY 

1 E. J. Albrecht Co., Chicago, 111. $6,224,825. Deepen and 
widen the channel at Turtle Creek Flood Protection 
Project. Wilmerding and Monroeville Boroughs and 
North Versailles Township, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Engineer Dist., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $2,862,000. 72M12 
Vulcan Pods. Burlington. Boston Procurement Dist., 
Boston, Mass, 

4 Doudlinger & Sons Construction Co., Wichita, Kan. 
$13,640,060. Construction of an Enlisted Men's Bar- 
racks Complex. Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 

Thomas Construction Co. Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. $1,244,- 
000. Construction equipment training facility. Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo. Dis. Corps of Engineers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. $3,319,624. 
2 76-inch rocket components, Hillsdale, Mich. Ammu- 
nition Procurement Supply Agency, AMC, Joliot, 111. 
General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $2,800,000. XM-12 
Vulcan Pods. Burlington. Procurement Dist., AMC, 
Boston, Muss. 

Malnn Construction Co. of Koppcra Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. $8,079,003. Construction of a rocket engine 
tost stand. The NASA Mississippi Test Facility, Army 
Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

8 C. F, Bean, Inc., Plaquemine, La. $1,571,550. Flood 
control work on the Mississippi River and tributaries 
project. Berwick, St. Mary Parish, La. U. S. Army 
Engineer Dist., New Orleans, La. 

9 Ford Motor Co., Fort Motor Div., Dearborn, Mich, 
$1,804,588. 466 tractor trucks. Louisville, Ky. Army 
Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 
Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,264,644. 625 
carffo pickup trucks. Warren, Mich. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

10 Smith & Sapp Construction Co., Orlando, Fla. $1,342,- 
629. Construction of flight crew facility. Morrltt Island, 
Fla. Canaveral Engineer Dist., Merritt Island, Fla. 
11 Kaiser-Jeep Corp., South Bend, Ind. $14,666,248. 1,139 
5-ton trucks. South Bend. U. S. Army Mobility Com- 
mand, AMC, Warren, Mich. 
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15 Peter Kiewit Sons' Co., Vancouver, Wash. $2,964,412. 
Grading and excavation work at John Day Lock and 
Dam Project. Denton County, Wash. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

H. L. Bishop, Inc., Distrian Gravel Corp. and Peter 
Distrlan, Long Island, N. Y. $2,717,670. Construction 
work at Fire Island Inlet to Montauk Point Beach 
Erosion and Hurricane Project. Long Island, N. Y. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

Midwest Construction Co., Nebraska City, Neb. $1,009,- 
656. Rehabilitation and stone construction work at 
Sabine-Neches Waterway Project. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Galveston, Tex. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. $1,338,621. Metal 
parts for bombs. Waterbury. Procurement Dist. AMC, 
Boston, Mass. ' 

16 Mike Hooks, Inc., Lake Charles, La. $1,979,166. En- 
largement of a channel of the Calcasieu River and 
Pass Project. Lake Charles. Engineer Dist., New 
Orleans, La. 

17 Rubin Construction Co., West Palm Beach, Fin. 
$1,812,706. Excavation work fit the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal Project. DunnelHn, Fla. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

^-Bell Aero Systems Co., a dlv. of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. $1,510,000. Fire control sighting equip- 
ment for helicopters. Buffalo. Frankfortl Arsenal, 
AMC, Philadelphia, Pa. 

18 OJin Mathicson Chemical Corp., Winchester Western 
Div., East Alton, III. $2,425,500. 7.62-mm cartridges. 
East Alton. Frankford Arsenal, AMC, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fullerton Construction Co., Sacramento, Calif. $1,630,- 
000. Construction at the NASA Test Facility. Hancock 
County, Miss. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

r AVCO Corp., Electronics Div., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$2,607,245. Operation, modification and maintenance of 
missile tracking and instrumentation radars and inter- 
facing equipment. White Sands, N. M.; Green River, 
Utah; Blanding, Utah; and Fort Wingate, N. M. The 
Missile Range, AMC, White Sands, N. M. 

General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $1,306,800. Arma- 
ment subsystems for helicopters, repair parts and 
inspection equipment, Burlington. Procurement Dist,, 
AMC, Boston, Mass. 

21 Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., York, Pa. $4,068,085. Design, 
manufacture, test, and delivery of a 46,000-horse- 
power hydraulic turbine and associated equipment. 
Manufacture of equipment at York and installation at 
Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam, Sallisuw, Okla. Tulsa 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Okla. 

Chrysler Motor Corp., Dearborn, Mich. $1,131,221. 415 
trucks. Dearborn, Mich.; Paris, 111.; and Montpolier, 
Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, 
Mich, 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $1,373,444. 301 dump 
trucks. Louisville, Ky. Army Tank Automotive Center, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 

22 Intercontinental Mfg. Co., Inc., Garland, Tex. $1,302,- 
134. PERSHING missile motor cases. Garland. Red- 
stone Arsenal, AMC, Huntsville, Ala. 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $22,035,208. Excavation 
and construction work at Lock and Dam No. 6 at the 
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Arkansas River and Tributaries Project. Little Rock, 
Ark. U. S, Army Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 
Arthur Venncri, E,;ist Westfield, N. J. $3,039,800. Con- 
struction of a clinical research building. U. S. Army 
Edgcwood Ai-senal, Md. Baltimore Engineer Dist. 
Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,998,491. 548 2V 2 - 
ton cargo trucks with government furnished engines 
South Bend, Ind. U. S. Army Mobility Command, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 

-Weslinghouse Electric Corp., Surface Div., Baltimore, 
Md. $1,793,390. Development and installation of n 
complete UHF/VHF cross section measurement sys- 
tem. Baltimore. U. S. Army Electronics Command, 
AMC, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

23 Thiokol Chemical Carp., Bristol, Pa. $1,134,456. Signal 
pellets and rocket motors. Longhorn Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Marshall, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, III. 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, Pu. $5,989,648. 
Loading, assembling, and packing' of ammunition and 
n-uscellancous components. Lone Star Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Texarkana, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111, 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2,G94,3G9 
Irotective field masks, filter elements, and repair 
parts. Esmond, R. I. U. S. Army Edgcwood Arsenal, 
AMC, Md. 

Johnson Furnace Co., Bellcvuc, Ohio. $2,064,600 2700 
Itt-ton cargo trailers. Army Tank Automotive Center, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 

Hyde Construction Corp. nnd Thornton Constnicfion 
Co., Inc., Gulf Port, Miss. $1,780,617. Construction of 
roads, parking area and truck-rail weighing facility 
at NASA Mississippi Test Facility. Hancock, Miss 
Engineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

Guy H. James Construction Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$1,699,046. Construction and excavation work at the 
Webbers Falls Lock and Dam Project. Arkansas River, 
Okla. Tulsa Engineer Dist., Okla. 

Clmmberlnin Corp., Scranton, Pa. $4,561,410. 155mm 
projectile parts. Scranton, Pa. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111. 

Oliu Mathicson Chemical Corp., Winchester Western 
Div,, New Haven, Conn. $10,387,600. 7.62mm car- 
tridges. U. S. Army Frankford Arsenal, AMC, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $2,774,663. 1,043 
stake and platform trucks. Wayne, Mich. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

Ford Co., Dearborn, Mich. $1,271,915. 230 tractor- 
trucks. Louisville, Ky, Army Tank Automotive Center, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 

"-International Harvester Co., Washington, D, C. $1,453,- 
711. 266 various types of trucks. Springfield, Ohio; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Paris, 111.; and Fort Wayne, Ind. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich, 
24 Bulova Watch Co., Jackson Heights, N, Y. $6,238,270. 
Fuzes for various projectiles. Jackson Heights. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111. 

Bell Helicopter Co., a div, of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Fort Worth, Tex. $98,517,346. UH-1B and UH-1D 
helicopters. Fort Worth, Tex. U. S. Army Aviation 
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Materiel Command, AMC, St. Louis, Mo, 
28 General Motors Corp., Truck & Coach Div,, Pontiac, 
Mich. $10,246,798. 850 ambulance/passenger buses. 
Lima, Ohio, and Koseuioko, Miss, Army Tank Automo- 
tive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

Carpenter Bros., Dallas, TGX. $1,159,000, Construction 
of a mobile equipment maintenance building at the 
NASA Mississippi Test Facility. Hancock County, 
Miss, Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

Dynalectron Corp., Washington, D. C. $2,508,377. Serv- 
ices performed in the installation, operation, and main- 
tenance of government-owned data-collecting facilities. 
White Sands Missile Range, White Sands Missile 
Range, AMC, N. M. 

Radio Corp. of America, RCA Service Co.div., Camden, 
N. J, $1,131,100. Personnel, vehicles, spare parts, and 
equipment required for installation, operation, mainte- 
nance, repair and removal of communication systems 
and supporting facilities. White Sands and Fort Win- 
gate, N. M.; and Green River and Blanding, Utah. 
White Sands Missile Range, N, M. 

Telecomputing Services, Inc., Panorama City, Calif. 
$1,199,873. Data reduction reports on missiles and test 
vehicles. White Sands, N. M. White Sands Missile 
Range, N. M, 

Collins Rndio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $5,978,611, 
Communication sets (AN/AUC-102) and ancillary 
equipment for air-ground communications. Cedar 
Rapids, Chicago Procurement Dist., AMC, Chicago, 111, 
2& Utnpqiia River Navigation Co., Reedsport, Ore. $1,244, 
600. Repair of n jetty at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. Astoria, Ore. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Port- 
land, Ore. 

80 Technical Operations, Inc., Burlington, Muss. $2,180,- 
000. Research and scientific studies. Ft, Belvoir, Va, 
Procurement Dist., AMC, Boston, Mass. 

Snodgrass & Sons Construction Co,, Inc., Wichita, 
Kan. $1,247,470. Construction of four docks for fighter 
aircraft maintenance. McConnell AFB, Wichita, Kan. 
Army Engineer Disk, Kansas City, Mo, 

International Harvester Co*, Washington, D. C. 
$1,803,784. 420 school buses, Highpoint, N, C., and 
Port Valley, Gn. Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, 
Warren, Mich. 

Trinity Construction Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. $2,319,602. 
Drainage, excavation and construction work at Buffalo 
Bayou, Tex., Project. Houston. Dist. Corps of Engi- 
neers, Galveston, Tex, 

Amron Corp., Waukesha, Wis, $9,849,600. Components 
for the 156mm projectile. Wnukesha; Port Huron, 
Mich.; and other locations. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliot, 111. 

AVCO Corp., Ordnance Div., Richmond, Ind. $9,631,- 
143, 156mm projectile components. Richmond; Detroit, 
Mich,; and other locations, Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliot, 111. 

Honeywell, Inc,| North Hopkins, Minn, $6,207,910. 
155mm shell components, New Brighton, Minn.; River- 
side, Calif,; and other locations. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, AMC, Joliot, 111. 
31 FMC Corp,, New York, N. Y. $2,326,606. Production of 
Hems a6 the Newport Army Chemical Plant, Newport, 
Ind. Ammunition & Procurement & Supply Agency, 
AMC, JoEiet, 111. 



Terminal Construction Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $11,- 
400,000. Construction of 11 troop barracks and sup- 
porting- facilities. Ft. Dix, N. J. Dist. Corps of Engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y. 

Piracci Construction Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. $4,601,- 
127. Construction of an academic building and an 
auditorium. Carlisle Barracks, Pa. U. S. Army Engi- 
neer Dist., Baltimore, Md. 

Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,367,736. 316 
trucks of various types. Milwaukee, Wis., and Parria, 
111. Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, 
Mich. 

Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,944,000. Research 
and development of ammunition. Hopkins. Picatinny 
Arsenal, AMC, Dover, N. J. 

General Steel Tank Co., Inc., Reidsville, N. C. $1,226,* 
486, Portable fuel supply systems. Reidsville. U. S. 
Army Mobility Equipment Center, AMC, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chamberlain Corp., Scranton, Pa. $7,188,536. Metal 
parts for 175mm projectiles. Scranton Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,166,373. Inspection, 
assembly and modification of HAWK items, Ft. Bliss, 
Tex. U. S. Army Missile Command, AMC, Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

General Motors Corp., Allison Div., Indianapolis, Ind, 
$6,164,170. Transmissions for 166mm howitzers, 8-inch 
howitzers, and light armored recovery vehicles 
(LARV). Indianapolis. Cincinnati Procurement Dist., 
AMC, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bell Aerospace Corp., Bell Aerosystcms Co, div., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. $4,385,110. Fabrication and incorporation of 
improvements into Visual Airborne Target Locator 
Systems. Buffalo, U. S. Army Electronics Command, 
AMC, Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,379,188. 
Modification kits for the HERCULES missiles. Bur- 
lington, N. C. U. S. Army Missile Command, AMC, 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

F. D. Rich Co., Stanford, Conn. $11,659,086. Construc- 
tion of 12 Enlisted Men's barracks, xis company ad- 
ministration and storage buildings, six battalion head- 
quarters and classroom buildings, one regimental head- 
quarters building, branch post exchange, regimental 
gymnasium, unit chapel and support facilities. Ft. 
Jackson, S. C. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Savannah, Ga. 
Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Corp., New York, N, Y. $1,419,- 
936. Dredging work on a section of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. Turkey Point and Betterton, Md, U. S. 
Army Engineer Disk, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $4,202,004. 
173,424 track assembly replacement parts for combat 
vehicles. Noblesville, Ind. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter, AMC, Warren, Mich, 

NAVY 

1 R. M. Wella Co., Inc., Quanah, Tex. $1,557,000. Im- 
provements and alterations to Benmoreell Housing- 
Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. Bureau of Yards & Docks 
through Dir., Atlantic Div. 

3 AVestinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,314,- 
589. Missile control systems for F-4B aircraft. Balti- 
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more. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Sperry Piedmont Co., Div. of Sperry Rand, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. $3,620,000. Pre-production models and pro- 
duction units of a stabilized gyro master compass con- 
trol cabinet. Charlottesville. Bureau of Ships. 
4 Raytheon Co., Portsmouth, R. I. $2,975,000. Material 
and services required to modify sonar systems in- 
stalled aboard submarines. Portsmouth. Bureau of 
Ships. 

TRG, Inc., Melville, N, Y. $2,380,589. Developmental 
program to demonstrate the feasibility and potential 
of an advanced type of sonar system for use aboard 
naval ships. Melville. Bureau of Ships. 

Hughes Tool Co., Aircraft Div., Culver City, Calif. 
$1,050,000. Completion of research and development on 
20mm aircraft gun mounts, Mk-4. Culver City. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

Hughes Tool Co., Aircraft Div., Culver City, Calif. 
$9,668,350. Production of Mk-4 gun pods. Culver City. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,104,414. Engineer- 
ing services and flight testing in connection with the 
SPARROW III missile program. Flight testing at Ox- 
,nard, Calif., and remainder of work at Bedford, Mass. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $1,046,732. Teletype equip- 
ment. Skokie. U. S. Navy Purchasing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. $1,757,462. 
Spare parts for the UH2A/B helicopter aircraft. 
Bloomfleld. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Heavy Military Electronics Dept., 
Syracuse, N. Y. $1,611,154. Developmental program to 
demonstrate the feasibility and potential of an ad- 
vanced type of sonar system for use aboard naval 
ships. Syracuse. Bureau of Ships. 

General Dynamics/Electronics, Rochester, N. Y. $1,- 
682,101, Developmental program to demonstrate the 
feasibility and potential of an advanced type of sonar 
system, Rochester. Bureau of Ships. 

7 Westinghouse Electric Corp., Underseaa Div., Balti- 
more, Md. $1,098,800. Mk 48 torpedoes. Baltimore. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Contromatics Corp., Rockville, Conn. $1,745,607. Hull 
and back-up valves and related parts for the sub- 
marine program. Rockville. U. S. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Median icsburg, Pa. 

TRW Space Technology Lab., Kedondo Bench, Calif. 
$6.1 million. Services necessary to perform systems 
analysis, integration engineering, test support, tech- 
nical support and engineering evaluation for the 
Manage!', Antisubmarine Warfare Systems Project 
Office, Office of Naval Material. Contractor facilities 
in Los Angeles, Calif., and Washington, D. C., and at 
Navy Field facilities. Dept. of the Navy. 
10 Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn. $1,800,418. Spare parts for J62/ 
4P and OCA aircraft engines used on A~4E (SKY- 
HAWK) and A-6A (INTRUDER) aircraft. East Hart- 
ford, Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. Helios Construction Co., Inc., Augusta, Ga. $1,- 
002,180. Construction at the Fleet Ballistic Missile 



Submarine Training Center, U. S. Naval Hiian. 

ton, S. C. Southeast Div., Bureau of Yimis & !><><! kfl. 

C. R. Fedrick, Inc., Novato, Calif. $1,570,000. Construc- 
tion of an Air Force Air Defense Command fighter dis- 
persal facility. Siskiyou County Airport, Cnlif. Hist. 
Public Works Officer, Bureau of Yards & Dockn. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Marine Div., SyoHHut, N. Y. $1,- 
900,000. Engineering aoi-vlcca in the oviirhuut of in- 
ertinl navigation subsystem equipment aboard iiuclonr 
powered fleet ballistic missile subiniirlmiH. Various 
shipyards throughout the country- Hurcuii of Slilpn. 

Sperry Rand 1 Corp., Syoasct, N. Y. $1,28<M!I>0. Naviga- 
tion subsystem equipments for iiiHtiillalion in 
POLARIS submarines. Sub-contractor riliintH Located 
throughout the United States. Iluroiui of Hhli>H. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn, $1,020,748. Cylinder iimwrnblies 
for the U48GO-5HA aircraft engine on tho (M24C 
cargo transport aircraft. EuHl Hurtford. Aviation Sup- 
ply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11 Maxsou Electronics Corp., Long Island, N. Y. $1,210,- 
125. AQM-U7 supersonic turgetn for misailr firings. 
Old Forfiro, Pa. U. S. Nuvy 1'ui-chiiflhiR GIHco, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

14 Pascoc Steel Corp., Pomona, Calif, $1,2:11,750. r>4 pon- 
toon assemblies. Columbus, Gii. mid 1'onmim. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, Cnlif. 

General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $11,515,088. 
TERRIER/TARTAR missile program. Pomona. IHi- 
reiui of Naval Weapons, 

North Amorican Aviation, Inc., Aiitonelictj Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif, $2,993, fif>2. Mot! ideation and rcpnlr of 
mechanical asaembliuH, parts and compommtH of Kluet 
Ballistic Missile Subnmrinu nhip inorliul navigation 
system (SINS) equipment. Anaheim. Ituwmi (if Ships. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syossot, N. Y. ?i,84fi 1 7(]:(. Kleld 
engineering aorvicns during installation rind checkout 
of navigation equipment aboard nuclear Hultnmrmos. 
Various shipyards throughout the country. It u roan of 
Ships. 

15 American Construction Co., Inc., WiiHlniiRton, T). C, 
$1,970,000, Construction of n soctor foc-imlnj^,' cyclotron 
building at the U. H. Naval Uusfliurch I^ib. Wunhing- 
ton, D. C. Area Public Works O nicer, OheHEtpcuke, Mu- 
coau of Yards & Dockn. 

Collins Radio Co., Richardson, Tux. $l,(Mli,!l40, Six 
microwave sots for niivnl shoi'o HtntionH, <)ii|.[iiH!ring 
services, flpnre parts nd HHocit(Ml tcclinitial man- 
uals, Kichardson, Buroau of Ships, 

17 Sperry Rnud Corp., Hperry Gynmcope Div., Hyosaet, 
N. Y. $1,010,000. ttiifjinccrtng scrvicww on Ships In- 
ortial Navigation System (SINS) isquipmont on (loot 
ballistic missile 1-nibnmrhien, Shipyartla throUKliout the 
United States. Bureau of Ships. 

Stewart Warner Electronics Div., Stownrl-Wnrncr 
Corp., Chicago, 111. ,112,001,006. Nuvigtxtiomil mstfi (ind 
spare parts for Navy mid Air Force aircrnft. ("iliicnpo. 
U. S. Navy Purchasinp; Ofllce, WashlnKton, D. 0. 

Arthur A. Johnson, Now York, N. Y. $],lH7 t (!i>l). Con- 
struction of a fleet ballistic missile replenishment facil- 
ity at the U. S. Naval Station. Newport, H. I. Dial. 
Public Worka Offlcov, First Naval Dial,, Hurotin of 
Yards & Docks. 
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Dyson & Co., Inc., Pensacola, Fla. $1,281,252, Construc- 
tion of an aircraft hangar at the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion. Pensacola. Dir., Southeast Div., Bureau of Yards 
& Docks. 

Daley Corp., San Diego, Calif. $1,189,000. Construc- 
tion of a parking apron and helicopter landing pads 
at the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Eeam Field. Im- 
perial Beach, Calif. Dir., Southwest Div., Bureau of 
Yards & Docks. 

IS Marlnctlc Marine Corp., Mai'inette, Wis. $1,656,200. 62 
steel-hulled, 56-foot, medium landing craft (LCM). 
Marinettc. Bureau of Ships. 

Ling-Temco-VoHBht, Inc., LTV Aerosystems Div., 
Greenville, Tex. 1,322,503. Classified work on Navy 
aircraft, Greenville. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Knapps- Stiles, Inc., Grand Eapids, Mich. $2,727,000. 
Construction of 200 family housing units. Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif. Dist. Public Works Officer, 
Twelfth Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks 
-Electronics & Missile Facilities, Inc., Valley Stream, 
N. Y. $7,160,000. Construction of a hospital, heating 
plant, and barracks at the U. S. Naval Hospital. Long 
Beach, Calif. Dir., Southwest Div., Bureau of Yards 
& Docks. 

-General Electric Co,, Heavy Military Electronics Dept., 
Syracuse N. Y. 2,602,530. Development of major mod- 

r nStallatio]1 n the Mn of 
(DL-5). Syracuse. Bureau of Ships. 

^ 1 ^ C " San Di ego , Calif. 
tructs of two Combat Store Ships 
(APS 4 and 5). San Diego. Bureau of Ships. 
21-Bendix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $2,600,000. Materials 

' 
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Design and furnishing of nuclear reactor components. 
Schenectady. Bureau of Ships. 

Sperry Hand Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Co., Div,, <3tvnl 
Neck, N. Y. $2,936,200. Integrated navigation 
for installation aboard APOLLO tracking sliipH," 
Neck, Bureau of Ships. 
Weatinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Mil. ?n,OOD,- 
000. Design and development of a missile guidance nys- 
tem. Baltimore. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Alcan-Paclflc Co., Sacramento, Calif. $2,427,000. Con- 
struction of 160 family housing units. Nuvnl Tost 
Graduate School, Monterey, Calif. Dist. Public WtwkH 
Officer, Twelfth Naval Dist. Bureau of Yards & Ftocfcd. 
Westinghoiise Electric Corp., Washington, D. Ci $1,- 
498,000. A retrofit of a SSBN for a POLARIS launch- 
er system. Sunnyvale, Calif. Special Projects O/Uro. 
Wcstinghouae Electric Corp., Washington, I). C. *i! r 
253,300. A POLARIS launcher system for the Untlwt 
Kingdom, Sunnyvale, Calif. Special Projecte Office*. 
Dynalectron Corp., Paradfrn Div., Wnshington, 1). C. 
$1,126,607. Data processing and related technical work 
on data obtained from test of missile compommU. U S 
Naval Ordnance Lab., Corona, Calif. U. S. Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. $14 J 8(I8 J 1!{)7. 
Design and furnish nuclear reactor ' comnnnunla! 
Schenectady. Bureau of Ships. 





Ra r S 'i MlShaWaka ' B of Naval Weapons. 

Itaylheon Co, Lexington, Mass. $1,627,000. Data con 

E? M n ARTAR miSSile "* -dar sets W 
land, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons 

22_Un,ted Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div Start 

StfoT 13 ' 368 'T SH - 3A SEA heH op . 
Stiatford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

-Speciaht.es, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. $2,643 117 AD 
proacl. compensators used for throttle I'ntml on car-" 



4 r,pHA ^" ' ' ' ,.. 

P-4D PHANTOM aircmft for the Air Force, St. Loufa. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

p" i ! e i A l i ; crn l f ^ Cor > > " p & Whitney Aircraft Uiv., 
f q i rd ' C nn> ? 4 ' 385 . B 3. Spare parts for TI-V- 
^3-P7 engmca. East Hartford. U. S. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. Aviation 

Sperry-Piedmont Co., dlv. of Sporry-Uand, Cluu-lottoH- 



supporting components for the DASH pn, K nmi. 
Charbttesville. U. S. Navy Purchasing Office, 
Kaytheon Co., Space & Information Systems Dlv., Sud- 
bury, Mass. $3,837,962. Manufacture of POLAIUH Mk 



yiumi/Pomo ' l . Calif. $13 ( OBO,000. Do- 

P1 ' dUCti n Of * "* HUIRO 
versmn of a TABTAB/TBRBIKK typo 

Bureau of 



nn , .-- ~...>,v, M. mituieipnia, Ha 

23-PK.lco Corp,, Communications & Weapons Sv flfpM AIR F RCE 

S S : l aj B a ' ?3 "ND^ ^^ed-Georgia Co., Marietta, *. 

--T ^,!!!l I IP !: ia : B r au of ^val Weapons. l uetl ' CW80E aircraft for the 








Mlsslle system . 



P,H ; AoronauHeal Systems Dlv., APSC. 
-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio 

AHK ' * 1 ' 72 W. Aircraft on- 
for thelr *to"fttton in IMC 



Office of Nava 1Eeae c h 



i >Wle 8 . 



==arch Lab., Point 
' 



. con- 

' Arctio Be - 



N. Y. 



{ .i ' _"=-"--"***"* APB, Dayton, Ohio, 

,ine ttL^Srl^f^^ JJff'lp. Bn. 

T ror Lr-l41A aircraft 
Systems Div., AFSC, 
- n, Ohio. 

Monte, Calif. $1,360,000. Do- 

Mi~"wrT" n ' and testin fi of satellite payloads, El 
Monte. Hectronica Systems Dtv., AFSC, "aS,^, 
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Field, Mass. 

Radio Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. $1,310,370. 
Work on a voice communication switching system. 
New York. Electronics System Div., APSG, Hanacom 
Field, Mass. 

4 American Electric, Inc., Paramount, Calif. $1,362,072. 
Production of 26-pound practice training bombs. 
Spring City, Tenn., and Paramount. Ogden Air Ma- 
teriel Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, Utah. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,230,227. Produc- 
tion of components and related material for the C-12 
gyroscopic compass system. Phoenix. Aeronautical 
Systems Div., AFSC, Wright -Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $3,~ 
180,000. Work on the GEMINI program target ve- 
hicle system. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div., AFSC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., Boston, Maaa. $4,604,- 
140. Production of floppier radar set components, spare 
parts, and related equipment. Danvers, Mass. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Geotcchnical Corp., Garland, Tex. $2,101,442, Classified 
project. Garland. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, 
Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $1,300,000. 
Integration of the FALCON missile with F-4 
PHANTOM series aircraft. Culver City. Aeronautical 
Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $4,500,000. Research, de- 
velopment, test and engineering work on MINUTE- 
MAN. Patrick AFB, Fla., and Seattle. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div., AFSC, Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. $13,780,000. Aero- 
space research services. Santa Monica. Air Force Of- 
fice of Scientific Research, Washington, D. C. 

Analytical Services, Inc., Alexandria, Va. $1,300,000. 
Analytical studies concerning weapon systems in stra- 
tegic, tactical, air defense, and logistic operations for 
the Air Force. Fairfax County, Va, 

7 Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $1,083,- 
316. Inspection and repair as necessary of C-97F air- 
craft. Birmingham. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, 
AFLC, Tinker AFB, Okla. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$1,112,324. Modification kits for F-100 aircraft, Los 
Angeles. Sacramento Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 

9 Ling Temco Vouglit, Inc., Greenville, Tex. $1,176,000. 
Navigation systems and related equipment for RC- 
136B aircraft. Greenville. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
AFSC, Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $42,889,548. T-68 air- 
ci^aft engines and related material for Army and Navy 
aircraft. Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. $4,242,000. F-5A/B 
aircraft program, Hawthorne. Aeronautical Systems 
Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, 
10 B. P. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. $1,468,680. Replace- 
ment tires for F-100, F-102 and F-106 aircraft. 
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Akron. Ogden Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

Sylvnnia Electric Products, Inc., Mountain View, Calif. 
$4,614,000, Electronics portion of counts-measures 
equipment. Santa Crnss, Calif. Electronics Systems 
Div., AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mans. 

11 Giannini Controls Corp,, Caldweli, N. J. $1,300,000, 
Flight loads data recorders for F/RF-4 aircraft. Culd- 
\vell. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ota. $4,184,691. 
Spare parts for C-141A aircraft. Marietta* Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

15 Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Culif. $8,500,000. De- 
sign, manufacture, and provision of radiomctric 
equipment. Azusa. Space Systems Div., AFSC, Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

16 Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $2,744,000. 
Research and development for the TITAN III trans- 
tage engine. Sacramento. Ballistic Systems Div., 
AFSC, Norton APE, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $1,500,000. 
Research and development for Stage II MINUTEMAN 
motors, Sacramento. Ballistic Systems Div., AFSC, 
Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Standard Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. $1,111,580, Lift trucks. 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Kelly AFB, 
Tex. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Missile & Space Systems, 
Santa Monica, Calif. $4,000,000, THOU spnce boosters. 
Santa Monica. Space Systems Div., AFSC, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

IS Wcstlnghouao Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $20,083,- 
424, Low frequency communication seta. Baltimore. 
Electronic Systems Div., AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, 
Bedford, Mass. 

HtuelttiiG Corp., Little Neck, N. Y. $1,072,540. Com- 
munications equipment, spnre parts, and data. Little 
Nock. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wrlffht-Pat- 
torson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Electronic Specialty Co., Electronics Div., Los An- 
geles, Calif. $1,746,175. Automatic tracking telemetry 
antennae, Los Angeles. Air Forco Eastern Tost Hango, 
AFSC, Patrick AFB, Pin. 

22 General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $6,000,000, Com- 
ponent Improvement of J-79 turbo-Jot aircraft en- 
gines for F-4 series rind A-6 aircraft. Cincinnati, 
Aeronautical Systems Div,, AFSC, Wright -Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

28 Lockheed-Georgia Co., Marietta, Ga. $6,328,734, Spare 
parts for C-141A aircraft, Marietta, Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area, APLC, Robins AFB, Ga. 

24 Battollc Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. $1,000,- 
000. Continued operation of the Defense Metals In- 
formation Center. Columbus. Systems Engineering: 
Group, AFSC, Wright- Pat tor sou AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
Bo giio Electric Mfg, Co., Patoraon, N. J. $3,664,GOO. 
Diesel engine driven generator sots, Fatal-son. Sacra- 
mento Air Materiel Area, AFLC, McClollan AFB, 
Calif. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn, $12,440,286. T-G5-L-Y 
engines for the Army CH-47A CHINOOK helicopter 
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program. Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div,, AFSC, 000. Continuation of he C-6A component verification 

Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. and demonstrator engine program. East Hartford. 

J. Young Construction Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. $1,- Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- Patterson 

528,100. Construction of family housing units, Robins AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

AFB, Ga. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, AFLC, United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. $1,432,000. 
Robins AFB, Ga. Project Definition Phase of the CMS A engines. Uiuit 

28 Mitre Corp., Bedford, Mass. $8,200,000. Research, de- Hartford. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Writfht- 

velopment, and experimentation in the field of com- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

mand and control systems. Bedford. Electronic Sys- Lockheed-Georgia Co., Marietta, Ga. $6,000,000 Proj- 
tems Div., AFSC, L. G. Hanseom Field, Bedford, Mass. e ct Definition Phase of the C-5A system. Marietta, 

30 Ralph 31. Parsons Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,034,773. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wi'iglit-PaltM'Hon 

Personnel subsystems, data, and trainers for TITAN AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

VT^'X? baS8S ' L S Allgeles ' BallEstic Systems Div., -Boeing; Co., Seattle,' Wash. $6,000,000. Project Deflnl- 
AFSC, Norton, AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. tion Phase of the C-5A. Seattle. Aeronautical Sys- 

JiT^xr 11 * Allimill 7 fo Inc Baltimore, Md. $1,- ten* Div, AFSC, Wrig-ht- Patterson APH, Day Ion. 

274,758. Container sets for BULLPUP missile. Enter- Ohio 

prise, Ala. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- -Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Calif. $0,000.000. 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. Project Defmition phasa of the C _ 5A ^ ^'^ 

-Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., Boston, Mass. $1,384,- Aeronautical Systems Div, AFSC, Wright-lUtcm.n 

4/4 Kepair and modifloation of components of F-105 AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

radar and communications-navigations systems. Bos- ~ . 

ton. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Robins D ^ D Standardization Program (Cant, from Pago 18) 
A ^ B ' ? a ' mnn y years a leader in the field of quality control In thn 

Fan-child Hiller Corp, Electronics Systems Div., Bay Air Force. 

Shore, N. Y. 4,610,999. Electronic equipment for use Creation of tin's new office lends increased emphasiM tf> 
with aerial cameras, including spares and aerospace DOD efforts to: 

ground equipment. Bay Shore. Ogden Air Materiel 1- Develop or acquire only data necessary to support 
Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, Utah. well-defined research, development, procurement, prmliic- 

Dynamic Corp. of America, Hnclio Engineering Labs, tioil > aml operation and maintenance requirements. 
Long Island City, N. Y. $1,472,500. Communications 2 ' Acquire data most economically and in mont unable 
equipment. Long Island City. Electronic Systems Div, foi ' m - 

AFSC, L. G. Hanseom Field, Bedford, Mass. 3 - Enhance future development and support of mlllliiry 

31 University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $2,222,668. WM Ps systems by devising automated retrieval and <Iin- 

Research and investigation of radar techniques. Sys- semil tion techniques to make readily available all In for- 

a 6 En eineei'mg Group, AFSC, Wright- Patterson " iatio " acquired at Government expense both to 1)01) 

AFB, Dayton, Ohio. agencies and to authorized members of industry and thw 

-Garret Corp, Phoenix, Ariz. S2.076.000. Experimental public - 

research and development on a space power unit. The followi "8: are two examples of some of the fur- 
Phoenix. Systems Engineering Group, AFSC, Wright- reachln B projects being sponsored by the Office of Teeli- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. nical Data & Standardization Policy: 

Space Sciences, Inc., Wattham, Mass. $1,117,900. Pro- L A rest atement of DOD policy governing the Defend:- 
auction of recording equipment and related material sttl " d 'zation Program is under way. The objective in 
Waltham. Middletmvn Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Olm- to brmff militai 'y standardization efforts into plumo with 
stead AFB, Pa. changes in the development-procurement-pi-oductloii-nnp- 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $94,423000 P ly ' use c y clc which have taken place in the last 10 yearn. 
J78-GE-16 engines for Air Force T-4 series air- / eas receivin attention under this project are tho impucl 
craft. Evendale, Ohio. Aeronautical Systems Div weapon Astern management, development by conlnui- 
AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. " t r8 ' f nd teIesc P'n of the life cycle. Emphasis is being 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati., Ohio. $49075000 n the reIationahi P of research and dovelopmout, 

J79-GE-8A turbojet engines for Navy aircraft Even- ' pi: . ocm ' ement ' and logistic support functions to the accoin- 
daie, Ohio. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC Writrht pllshmenfc of standardization objectives. Responsibility for 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. complete documentation of products and maximum uae of 

-General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $10950000 ap F h ^ ble "Itary standards is being stressed. Princlpiil 
Continuation of the C-5A (long range heavy logistics , bj . ectl ? s are to maintain specifications current with thu 
transport system) component verification and demon- i the art and to increase visibility of current items 
strator engine program. Cincinnati, Aeronautical Sys- V c P<nts to designers. 

terns DlV(i AFSC[ Wright .p attei , goil ApB 2. The basic specification on preparation of drawing 

Ohto - _ ' ^f 1 L ,~ D ~ 70327) ls bei "e- revised, with the cooperation of tin- 

"J, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,900,000. Proi- rn! n^Z D * partment ? *"l d a representative cross Bection of 
se of the C-5A engines Cincimiiti -vrf ?' P S6 f this revision is to obtain " flox- 
- ^iv., AFSC, Wright-Patterson . y . ln I )1 '7 ldm S drawings which are fully adequate, but 

, . lequinng only sufficient detail to meet military require- 

-United A Corp , East ^^ ^ ^ ^ Aflgjt .suU *%* . consiclerab.e 
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On the occasion of the first issue of the Defense Indust^ Bulletin, I 
wish to express the best wishes of the Army, I am certain that the effective- 
ness of the defense industry team will be enhanced by the coordination ami 
cooperation brought about through this new medium of communications. The 
Army will lend its full support to keep industry informed of its requirements. 




Secretary of the Army 



The Navy, as well as other branches of the Armed Forces, needs the 
best equipment produced at the lowest cost in order to provide the forces 
necessary to protect this country's principles. This is also the goal of U.S. 
industry which takes justifiable pride in being 1 the backbone of our country's 
arsenal. The Navy is equally proud of its liaison and cooperation with indus- 
try over the years in the accomplishment of these common goals. The publi- 
cation of the Defense Industry Bulletin will serve as an important media for 
the purpose of keeping 1 defense industry informed of significant aspects 
related to this field of activity. It will receive the full support of the Navy 
Department. 





Secretary of the Navy 




I am pleased to have this opportunity to wish the Defense Indus fa*u 
Bulletin much success on the occasion of its first issue. 

I am sure that publication of the Bulletin is a significant step toward 
keeping industry better informed about Department of Defense programs, 
and it will receive the full support of the Department of the Air Force. 




Secretary of the Air Force 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 20301 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 



AND M.l^i PAID 



Two Department of Defense 
(DOD) seminars designed to 
acquaint top management offi- 
cials of Defense industries with 
the "Zero Defects" program 
were held recently in Waaliing- 
ton, D, C., and San Diego, Calif. 

The two one-day sessions fea- 
tured presentations by top in- 
"dustry representatives and sen- 
ior Defense Department officials 
and included panel discussions. 

Zero Defects is a program 
which, through individual moti- 
vation, aims at improved prod- 
uct quality and the production 
of defect-free supplies, equip- 
ment and weapons. 

The program initiated by 
Martin Company's Orlando Di- 
vision in conjunction with U. S. 
Army Missile Command at Keel- 
stone Arsenal on the Pershing 
Missile program in January of 
1962, has spread to more than 
275 major defense contractors 
and to installations and activi- 
ties of the U, S. Army and U, S. 
Air Force. The Defense Supply 
Agency and U. S. Navy are pro- 
paring to kick off their pro- 
grams in the near future. 
.. Over one million employees in 
the Defense Department and in 
defense industry are now par- 
ticipating in the Zero Defects 
program, Results reported by 
six major Defense contractors 



indicate an aviuw wlurHnn in 
overall defect raid of <\1 f < anil 
savings in tho millions nf ilol 
lai'H in .wrap ami mvorlt. 

In tin) hoynolo KpiTrh In Hi 
Koro Dofccls wmiimr held M( Hit- 
National Naval Medical <Vnf<T, 
Hothomla, 'Mil., Novi'inhcr 17, 
IWM, Goiioral !'. S. Hiwn.n. Jr., 
CouimandiiiM' (!oiM(ral. U. S. 
Army MaLoriol ('ommiuitl, 
Btatod, "Horn Hc-foclf* i;: a pro 
gram or Inapm'd ntolivntinii 
aimed toward making im'mlii<r/i 
(if UK; military and I lie until:; - 
trial complex more, ipi'ility run 
HciwiH, dedicated lo the tf<wl of 
doing every job rwM Hit- lir n 
Lhrw, and toward pi-mvnliiiK 
defects aH oppiwud l,o m-tlly 
detection and rework," 

An example of 1)01) intcreM 
in this iJi'itgrani was imtirnUM 
in u letter siffiujil hy Tlunnas I), 
MorriK, fornuir AsHiMlniil St-n-i^ 
tary of Dofonmi (IiiHUillulInn ^ 
Logistic) to tlio Military l)c- 
pai'tmontM and thn Duftuwp Sup- 
ply Affonoy in which | M > ntalti.l. 
'During tho past your I huvw 
been encouraged by tliu inllla- 
tlvo of mttiiy OefoiiHtt i-mUrar- 
tors in iimtituting progranm that 
inspire high pride of criirumnn- 
ship among their poruunnol, 
IneHo programn carry Buch 
names aa Zero Defects, Pride, 
and similar challenging Jclentifl- 
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PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
ON DEFENSE BUDGET 

". . , In preparing this 
have applied exacting: tests o 
ciency and necessity to nil propone* 

expenditures. 

". . . We cannot afford second-lioa 
defense forces. Neither can wo nfl'm* 
to be wasteful. 

"Our defense forces have rcticlie< 
new levels of strength. With tho rupi 
strides made in the past four your 
and the future gains already Hchoc 
uled, our powerful modern forces will be adequate to the! 
tasks for years to come. 

", . . We still have improvements to make. We must nrmtr 
tain a strong research and development program to IUKUV 
that our forces are always the most modern in the wovl< 
"The 1966 budget fully provides for these needs. 
"However, we are able to reduce our defense expenditure 
in 1966 because; 

" The buildup of our forces which started in 190X J 

nearly complete. : 

" The vigorous cost reduction program of tho Dopnrl 

ment of Defense Is producing large savings. I 

" Less effective and less economical forces arc bo in 

retired or reduced as promptly as possible. . , ." 
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The Defame hdmtry IWLt.KTIN 
is published monthly by tlie HummiHH 
& Labor Division, Directorate fin- 
Community Relations, Ollleo oC tlui 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (1'uli- 
lie Affairs), Use of funds for nrintiiiK 
this publication was approved by tho 
Director of the Tin roan of the Budirot, 
Tho purpose of the. ItULLKTlN in 
to acrvo as a means of com muni cation 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorial UKtiiidoii 
and defense contractors and othitr 
business interests. It will servo as 
a guide to industry concuniing <>II1- 
cial policies, progninifl and jirojcctH, 
and will seek to stimulate thoutflit by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may nrimi 
in fulfilling the rcqiilromonlB of tliti 
DOD. 

Material in tho 1WMKT1N is HO- 
lected to supply pertinent uncluHBiAed 
data of interest to tin; business com- 
munity. Suggestions from indiiHlry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should bo for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division. 

The BULLETIN is distributed each 
month to the agencies of Department 
of Defense, Army, Navy, and Ah- 
I'orce. and to reproBontatlvcs of indus- 
try. Request for copies should bo ad- 
dressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD/PA, lloom 2108.1)1, 
lo " tft on ' Washington, D.O. 



Contents of tho maga/inc may bo 
reprinted freely without roquontlnir 
pormlssio)!. Mention of the source will 
bo appreciated. 



Ill UliH iHMMO nl' Ihr Ihf,w n'*t>,, o.r 

linum-ial liiblrs in-rliiiiiiMK I" ""' liH.-n : .r l^\ 
(ho OllinMif AHiiiMlanl S.rn-tary i.f H.i.-n.>- H ... 
hUsH rim'Ml I he Kisnil V.':r MMJC, bmbrt in 



I. I'MnaiH-ial Stunniary, KV Ititil i" l''V iMtli: 

2 Direct: lluilri-I rilili I'l'oljil < lhli?"i'"mal AuUp-Mly 
Now OhliKalinnni Anlhorily (NoA), !>ii.,f M) 
poixlituros, 1 ( 'V 1D.I liitid. 

!1. Dinrl llmltvi'l 1'lan (TOA). Nrw nhli : u(i..n AuMct 
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USAF Contract Management Division EdtablUhod 



JUfHpiinHibilKy i'lir Dfimrltiicnl "t" Hrii'ii-n- ->.NFv ( ufi i 
lUilivIIIrH in Hume ntntrurlni 1 jtltuti llM-i*i-t h. An- Ki 
undor Hut DOD Nnliuitiil riiint ri<[!ii^'a>M < JV<^>;*m >A;ti -i;ij^ 
to a nuw (llvlnlnn (if lln- Air l-'urrt- Sy-v!t'>:> riMutttitftit in -funui 
Callod llui ('uiitrat'l MtuiaKt'inritt lhvt^iin mnl li.-a>i'ti ui 
AiiKoliw Mr Kinrt* Stalii-n, I,**:* Ant^'lr^ chilli ', itrUviitt-;) iif 
now orKfini/.aliiiii will im-luili' Air l'nr.-i' rinb< i:*'|irmt*nf(i' 
Olllcim, Tonl Hill- Olliri'H, anil t'uittna-i ^U|<I^IE lii-(m-!Mii'ift/i, 
will i!V(tniunlly almnrlt the rtinvnl AH K.i,-.' ii.-i| untt.-i 
vOHpoiiHibilillc.s nf Ihc WtviliM'it t'miirm-i MufiHKfiit^ii Ut-^inu, 
Anglos, Calif., mutit 1 phinl nllit-t-H M! ! Utr Ivrtlrrn t'^ittvat-t M 
ag'omont lltiKiiui, OlmtittMl AKU, I*H.. .nM shn tVni^ii t'miH 
WriKlil ruiii-^mi AKH, uh(H. 



Tho diviHimi acHviiit'rt will ullnw Mi>li-rly mil 

Air Poreo eontrnH nianamMiU'nl )'i'NiHM?4ii!li*i*vt i*. ^^^1 i 
inp; tho objwlivdH of m-timm Utkm liy tl* linn **< Mv** 
contract athniniHfralion inipnivntM-nl *t rfrtuMn*Mili-a l.y 
Project 00. 



Colonol Kml L. Kimm>K Jr.. w)t r 
WCHtorn Contract MiuiaMfMncnl 
Contract MnnKKorncnl Uivmmn, 
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Procurement is in the broad- 
est sense of the word a process. 
It is a chain of events in which 
an abstraction passes through 
linking stages of study, re- 
search, design, development, and 
testing and finally emerges as 
a hardware system ready for 
fleet use and full scale produc- 
tion. 

Purchasing is, of course, part 
of this process. Yet it is but a 
link in the chain and the effec- 
tiveness with which it can be 
performed is inevitably condi- 
tioned by decisions in the early 
stages. 

It follows therefore that pur- 
chasing personnel seek to influ- 
ence these earlier decisions 
make them as compatible as pos- 
sible with sound procurement 
practice. 

One avenue of influence is 
through feedback on procure- 
ment problems such as those 
created, for instance, by techni- 
cal decisions that foreclose com- 
petition by prescribing overly 
restrictive specifications, failing 
to provide for technical data, or 
overlooking the potential for 
breakout. 

Another is through Advance 
Procurement Planning (APP) , 
"which injects good business 
analysis and lays the foundation 
for effective procurement early 
in the planning stages. 

Both measures, however, im- 
ply an appreciation and under- 
standing of the full sweep of 



the procurement process. This 
article is an attempt to promote 
a better understanding of pro- 
curement by focusing on the 
Navy terms and procedures of 
the Research and Development 
(R&D) stages. 
EARLY PLANNING 
DOCUMENTS 

Eight documents figure promi- 
nently in the early stages of the 
procurement process. Their in- 
terrelationship is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Two of the documents, 
the Naval Research Requirement 
(NRR) and Exploratory Devel- 
opment Requirement (EDR) , 
contribute primarily to the 
"pool" of knowledge that is the 
wellspring for the conception of 
new systems. The other six 
documents are part of a process 
that contributes directly to the 
evolution of particular systems. 

The eight planning documents 
are described as follows : 

Naval Research Require- 
ment (NRR). The NRR is pre- 
pared by the Chief of Naval Re- 
search It starts basic research 
and applied research in support 
of future needs. 

Exploratory Development 
Requirement (EDR). The EDR 
is prepared by the Chief of Naval 
Development. It initiates studies 
and investigations on military 
problems which must be solved 
to meet future needs projected 
from the General Operational 
Requirement. 

General Operational Require- 



ment (GOR). A GOR is prepared 
by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (CNO). It states the broad 
capabilities required in the fleet 
to meet the longrange needs. 

Tentative Specific Opera- 
tional Requirement (TSOR). A 
TSOR is prepared by CNO. It 
initiates investigations leading' 
to a new specific capability. The 
TSOR sets performance goals 
and provides information for 
making- the trade-offs for an 
optimum system. 

Proposed Technical Ap- 
proaches (PTA). A PTA is de- 
veloped by the Principal Devel- 
opment Activity (PDA) which 
may be any of the Naval Bu- 
reaus, the Marine Corps and the 
Office of Naval Research, and 
includes Project Management 
Offices. Its key purpose is to pro- 
vide trade-off analyses among 
the various approaches. 

Advanced Development Ob- 
jective (ADO). An ADO is pre- 
pared by CNO. It outlines a 
requirement for an experimental 
system whose military useful- 
ness, technical feasibility and 
financial acceptability is not yet 
assured. Its objective is to gain 
knowledge and, if necessary, to 
call for the development of hard- 
ware or experimentation to get 
the knowledge needed to support 
or to deny the issuance of a Spe- 
cific Operational Requirement. 

Specific Operational Require- 
ment (SOR). An SOR is pre- 
pared by CNO. It tells the Chief 
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qR 71 The Air Force's new jet underwent its first flight test recently and passed with flying colors. Powered by 
?**.? wMftnv T Rfi ffmHneB the SR-71 is built by Lockheed for the Strategic Air Command, Its specifications 
nu? it TOlMnto the Mach ?S^K? klthoSgh thJplSn" is designed to operate at altitudes over 80,000. feet, its civilian 
test pilot held the maiden flight to just over 45.000 feet. When produced, this long-range strategic reconnaissance 
plane will take its place at Scale AFB, Calif. 



of Naval Material (CNM) of the 
need to develop a particular 
operational capability. The SOU 
is the final stage in requirements 
documentation and normally 
marks the transition from re- 
search to systems development. 

Technical Development Plan 
(TDP). A TDP is prepared by 
the Principal Development Ac- 
tivity. It is the plan for fulfilling 
the requirement of the SOR or 
ADO, Once funded after ap- 
proval by CNO, it is the author- 
ity to beg-in the development 
project. 

THE RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CYCLE 

In theory systems evolve by 
advancing through the succes- 
sive states of the R&D cycle 
illustrated in Figure 2. This is 
the classic pattern. In practice 
new systems originate at almost 
any point in the cycle, depending 
upon earlier research and ex- 
ploratory development and rela- 
tive military importance. 

Thefollowing are brief descrip- 
tions of the stages in the R&D 
cycle. 
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Research is in the realm of 
ideas and theory. If it aims to 
increase man's knowledge of 
natural phenomena and environ- 
ment by exploration in the 
physical, behavioral, and social 
sciences, mathematics, and medi- 
cine it is basic research. If it is 
in support of a fleet need it is 
applied research. 

Exploratory development 
concentrates on solving specific 
military problems, and on deter- 
mining- the feasibility of the 
military application of the ideas, 
conceptions, inventions, innova- 
tions, breakthroughs, etc. that 
evolve from all research in and 
put of the Navy, contracted or 
independent. 

Advanced development con- 
centrates on the development of 
hardware for experimental or 
operational test as opposed to 
projects for items designed and 
engineered for eventual service 
use. Projects in this stage repre- 
sent a deliberate assault on the 
boundaries of the state-of-the- 
art. 

Engineering 1 development is 
the state In which a complete set 
of hardware is produced, suit- 
able for both operational testing' 
and to serve as a prototype for 
further production. Included are 
those development programs be- 
ing engineered for service use 
but which have not yet been ap- 
proved for procurement or oper- 
ation. 

Operational systems devel- 
opment is the stage in which the 
K&D effort moves into the de- 
velopment, engineering 1 and test 
of systems, support programs, 



vehicles and weapons that have 
been approved for production 
and service employment. The 
key difference between engineer- 
ing development and operational 
systems development is that the 
latter has been approved for 
production and procurement. 
THE USER-PRODUCER 
DIALOGUE 

So far the focus has been on 
documents and the stages of the 
R&D cycle. Both of these play a 
major part in the dialogue be- 
tween the user and producer 
interests of the Navy. This 
dialogue proceeds generally as 
follows: 

The user, CNO, expresses fleet 
needs to the producer, CNM. 
CNM in response advises CNO 
of the technical feasibility of 
producing what is needed, the 
possible approaches, the eco- 
nomic considerations in the pro- 
duction of needed items, and the 
time scales on which they might 
be developed and produced. 

CNO selects the approach to 
be taken and so informs CNM, 
who pei-forms the work. At ap- 
propriate times both CNO and 
CNM appraise what is being 
done CNO '-for the military 
worth of the system being pro- 
duced and CNM in terras of 
utilization of resources and effi- 
ciency of production or develop- 
ment. 

In the context of this user- 
producer dialogue a project 
would advance through the suc- 
cessive R&D cycle stages in the 
following manner (see Figures 
1 and 2) ; 

(Gont. on page 8) 
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The Defense Atomic Support 
Agency (DASA), with roots in 
World War IPs historic Man- 
hattan Project, has been reor- 
ganized. The Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, in making 
this announcement recently, 
pointed out that reorganization 
resulted from studies launched 
in 1962 by the Office of the Di- 
rector, Organizational and Man- 
agement Planning. 

It is expected that reorienting 
DASA's internal and external 
relationships will help it achieve 
full effectiveness in its primary 
mission of providing support to 
the defense establishment wher- 
ever nuclear weapons, including 
their effects and testing, are 
concerned. 

As a Defense Department 
agency, DASA is jointly staffed. 
The Director, Deputy Director 
(Operations & Administration) 
and Deputy Director/Com- 
mander, Field Command, gen- 
erally come from the three 
Military Services; a third De- 
puty Director (Scientific) is a 
civilian scientist. 

Most DASA Headquarters 
functions are carried out in its 
Pentagon offices. One important 
element, however, is located, 
along with the important DASA 
Field Command, in New Mexico 
at Sandia Base, near Albuquer- 
que. This is the Weapons Test 
Division. 

Formerly Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project 

Following World War II, the 
Manhattan Project was dises- 
tablished by the Atomic Energy 
.Act of 1946. In its place two 



agencies were created. One, the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), inherited responsibility 
for research, production and 
control. The second, the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project 
(AFSWP), was built around a 
nucleus of erstwhile Manhattan 
Project military personnel. Its 
mission was "to furnish support 
to the Army, Navy and Air 



Force in the field of atomic 
weapons by providing technical, 
logistic and training services." 
In 1959, following the Presi- 
dent's Reorganization Act of 
1958, the AFSWP was renamed 
the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency. Apart from the change 
of name, however, the organiza- 
tion's structure remained vir- 
(Cont. on page 12) 



Defense Contract Administration To Administer 
Industrial Security 

Responsibility for the administration of the Department of De- 
fense Industrial Security Program, operating in over 25,000 United 
States industrial, educational and research facilities, is to be trans- 
ferred shortly from the Departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force to the Defense Contract Administration Services (DCAS) 
of the Defense Supply Agency. 

The program, which has been in operation since 1951 under the 
administration of the three Military Departments, is one of several 
functions relating to defense contracting for which the newly 
established DCAS will assume responsibility. Security cognizance 
over individual facilities will be shifted gradually to the new 
activity. 

In this connection, a new revision to the Industrial Security 
Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information (Attachment to 
DD Form 441) will become effective on March 22, 1965. This 
manual establishes uniform security practices within industrial 
plants or educational institutions and all organizations and facili- 
ties used by prime and subcontractors having in their custody 
classified information of the Defense Department, certain other 
Executive Departments and agencies, or certain foreign govern- 
ments. 

Distribution of the revised manual to all defense contractors 
will be made by the cognizant defense security offices beginning in 
February. Additional copies may be purchased at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., after March 22. GPO has, not 
yet announced the price of the publication. 

The preparation and publication of this manual and other regula- 
tions on industrial security, previously discharged by the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Security Policy), will 
in the future be the responsibility of DCAS. However, responsi- 
bility for the formulation of industrial security policy will be 
retained by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Security 
Policy) . 
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The Department of Defense, work- 
ing with other Government agencies, 
is planning for a more active role of 
the U.S. Government in the 1965 
Paris Air Show to be held at Le- 
Bourget Airport, June 11-20. DOD 
will support and assist aerospace in- 
dustries who plan to participate in 
this event. 

According to Mr. Henry J. Kuas, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (International Logistics Nego- 
tiations), the purpose of U.S. partici- 
pation is to (1) promote foreign sales 
of U.S. aerospace products and serv- 
ices; (2) to manifest U.S. defense 
capability and contributions to main- 
tenance of world peace; (3) to pro- 
ject an image of the U.S. as the world 
leader in aerospace research, develop- 
ment, and production; (4) to demon- 
strate achievements; and (5) to 
provide an official U.S. presence 
identified with commercial U.S. 
activities. 

Mr. Kuss points out that all firms 
planning to participate ahould initiate 
their applications for export licenses, 
bailment of equipment and clearance 
of technical data at the earliest pos- 
sible date to insure completion by Air 
Show time. All communications with 
Government agencies should be clearly 
marked "Paris Air Show" so that the 
proper individual in each ease will l)e 
alerted. 

The Secretary of Defensej in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Commerce, has approved DOD sup- 
port for a Business Information 
Center (BIG) to assist promoting 
foreign sales of U.S. products and 
services. The BIG will be the focal 
point of all official U.S. activities. It 
will be equipped with conference 
rooms, a technical library and a small 
theater geared to support U.S. in- 
dustry. It will also house a Joint 
U.S. Information Center (JUSIC) 
consisting of representatives from 
Defense, Commerce, USIA, a Com- 
merce-contracted public relations firm 
and technical advisers from industrial 
associations, 

The following two lists indicate the 
military aircraft scheduled to be 



shown in the Air Show and de- 
signated Air Show contacts. Plans for 
inclusion of other military aircraft 
are under consideration. 
U.S. Military Aircraft To 
Be Shown In Paris Air Show 

Army 

OV-1B Mohawk 
UH-1B Iroquois 
CH-37B Mojave 
OH-18H Sioux 
CH-47A Chinook 
LOH (Availability at Air Show time 

has not yet been determined.) 
XV-5A (Pan in Wing, General 
Electric-Ryan. Status of the pro- 
gram at time of Air Show will 
determine its availability.) 

Navy 

(Flyovers by four of the following 
Sixth Fleet aircraft and a static 
display of an additional one each 
throughout the Show.) 
RA-5C Vigilante 
A-6A Intruder 
A-4C Skyhawk 
F~4B Phantom II 

Based on availability, to be deter- 
mined early in 1965, flyover and/ 
or static display of the following 
aircraft: 
P-3A Orion 
E-2A Hnwkeyc 

Trans-Atlantic flight and static dis- 
play of one of the following heli- 
copters (to be announced later) : 
CH-53A Sea Stallion 
YH-46A Sea Knight 
16 H Ringtail Aircraft 
Demonstrations by the "Blue Angels" 
in F-11A aircraft. 

Air Force 

C-141 Starlift (with 463L demonstra- 
tion of Army mobile hospital) 
C-130 Hercules 
F-5A/B Freedom Fighter 
Aircraft planned for static display: 
RF-101 Voodoo 
P-102 Delta Dagger 
F-105 Thunderchief 
KC-136 Stratotanker 
C-140 Jetstar 
T-36 Sabreliner 
H-43B 

Demonstrations by the USAF 
"Thunderbirds" in F-100 aircraft. 



Plans for inclusion of other 
aircraft are under consideration on 
which decisions are not yet resolved 

Designated Contacts 

Department of Defense 
Maj. Ronald H. Everett 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defens^ 
(Public Affairs) i 

Room 2E733, The Pentagon ', 

Washington, D.C. 20301 
Telephone; Area Code 202, f 

OXford 6-0795 : 

Army 

Lt. Col. Thomas E. Thompson 
Office of Chief of Information 
Room 2E641, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C, 20310 
Telephone: Area Code 202, OXfcml 

7-7650 

Navy 

Capt, George F. Rodgers 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
OP-05A6, Room 4E409, The Pentftgcm 
Washington, D.C. 20360 
Telephone: Area Code 202, 

OXford 7-5973 ! 

Air Force 

Maj. William J. D. Taylor 
Office of Director of Information 
Room 4C878, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20330 
Telephone; Area Code 202, '-. 

OXford 7-6220 : 

Department of State - 

Mr. Ralph H, Cudeaux ; 

Office of Munitions Control 
1711 New York Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20620 
Telephone: Area Code 202, 

DUpont 3-4621 

Department of Commerce , 

Mr. W. Bradlee Smith 
Bureau of International Commerce 
Office of International Trade Pro- ; 

motion 

Room 6823, Main Commerce Building i 
Washington, D.C. 20280 
Telephone; Area Code 202, 

WOodley 7-3176 

U. S. Government Coordinator 

in Paris 

Mr. Roe Preston ! 

Special Assistant to the Ambassador < 

American Embassy * 

Paris, France < 

Telephone: ANjou 7460 T 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

William B. Petty has been named 
Director, and Edward T. Cook the 
Pep. Director of the recently estab- 
lished Defense Contract Audit 
Agency. Mr. Petty was formerly 
Dep. Comptroller of the Air Force 
and Mr. Cook was Navy Director of 
Contract Audit. 

Townsend W. Hoopes, formerly a 
partner in the New York management 
consultant firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mack and Paget, has been appointed 
Dep. Asst. Secretary of Defense for 
Near East, South Asia Affairs and 
MAP Policy Review in the Office of 
the Aast. Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs) , 

Capt. Fredric D. Bardshar, USN 
(RAdm. selectee), has been appointed 
Chief, Requirements & Development 
Div., Office of Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
"Washington, D.C. 

Maj. Gen. George P. Sampson, 
USA, Dep. Director, Defense Com- 
munications System, Defense Com- 
immications Agency, retired on Jan- 
uary 31 after more than 35 years 
active military duty. While Gen. 
Sampson's contributions to military 
communications-electronics have been 
numerous and far-reaching, he is per- 
haps best known for his work in 
finalizing the many technical diffi- 
culties associated with the inception 
of the now existing "Hot Line" be- 
tween Moscow and Washington. He 
was the technical negotiator at the 
Geneva conference which approved 
bhis important direct communications 
aystem and, for this outstanding 
public service, was chosen the 1964 
recipient of the Dubois Medal. Gen. 
Sampson will be replaced by Maj. 
Sen. George E. Pickett, USA, pres- 
ently Dir. of Officer Personnel, in the 
irray Office of Personnel Operations, 

ARMY 

Gen. Paul L. Freeman has been 
lamed Commanding General, U.S. 
Continental Army Command, replac- 
ng Gen. Hugh P. Harris who is 
'etiring, 

^ Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, currently 
Commander in Chief, Caribbean Com- 
^and, will replace Gen. Freeman as 
3hief, U.S. Army Europe, and Com- 
mander of the Central Army Group 
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of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation , 



NAVY 

The President has announced the 
appointment of Kenneth E. BeLieu as 
Under Secretary of the Navy and 
Graeme C. Bnnnerman as Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Installations & 
Logistics). 

Mr. BeLieu was formerly the Asst. 
Secretary of the Navy ( Installations 
& Logistics), a position lie has hold 
since Pel). 7, 1961. Mr, Bannorman 
was formerly Dep. Asst. Secretary of 
Defense (Procurement), a position ho 
has occupied since Feb. 1061. 

The Navy has announced the fol- 
lowing flag officer changes: VAdm. 
John S. Thach, Dep. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air), was nominated for 
promotion to rank of Admiral and 
designated to succeed Adm. Charles 
D. Griffin as Commander, U.S. Naval 
Forces Europe. Adm. Griffin will re- 
place Adm, James S. Russell, who 
will retire on April 1, as Commander 
in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe, VAdm. Paul II. Ramsey, 
Commander, Naval Air Force At- 
lantic Fleet, will become Dep. Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air), 

VAdm. William A. Schoech, Chief 
of Naval Material, will retire on 
March 1, RAdm. I. J. GalanUn, nom- 
inated for rank of Vice Admiral, has 
been designated to succeed VAdm. 
Schoech. 

The Chief of Naval Material has 
established two Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material positions to clarify 
responsibilities and improve coordina- 
tion of the procurement and logistics 
functions of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Materials & Facili- 
ties). Appointed to the new positions 
are: Capt. Joseph L. Howard, Asat. 
Chief of Naval Material (Procure- 
ment) , who is responsible for develop- 
ing and promulgating policies and 



methods of procurement, contracting, 
contract administration, and con- 
tractor performance for material and 
services throughout the Navy Depart- 
ment; and Capt. John B. Hitch, Jr., 
Asst. Chief of Naval Material (Lo- 
gistic Support), who is responsible 
for developing and coordinating poli- 
cies and programs within the Naval 
Material Support Establishment 
(NMSE) which relate to maintenance 
and supply management, standardiza- 
tion, quality control, value engineer- 
ing and engineering support, and all 
facets of real estate and facilities. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. John Paul McCoimcIl, a vet- 
eran of more than 32 years of com- 
missioned service, has succeeded Gen. 
Curtis B. LoMay ns Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force. Gen, LeMay retired 
on Feb. 1. 

Gen. McConnell ha a been Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff since Aug. 1, 19<M, 
having been named to that post while 
Deputy Commander-iii -Chief, U. S. 
European Command, an assignment 
he had filled since October 1802. 

A native of Booneville, Ark., Gen. 
McConiiell was graduated from the 
U, S. Military Academy in 1032 and 
received his wings at Ketly Field, 
Tex., in 1938. 

A veteran of more than 11 yours 
with the Strategic Air Command, 
Gen. McConnell has served in Air 
Force assignments in both Europe 
and Asia. As a pursuit pilot during 
his early Army Air Corps career, ho 
moved through observation opera- 
tions, bombers and training duties, 
with World War II service in Wash- 
ington, China-Burma-Indin Theater 
of Operations and the Southeast Air 
Command. 

Among his, decorations are the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit with three Oak Loaf 
Clusters and the Distinguished Flying 

Cross. 

Lt. Gen. W, H. Blanchtird has been 
nominated for promotion to rank of 
general and reassignment from Dop. 
Chief of Staff, Plans & Operations, to 
Vice Chief of Staff. 

The following general officers have 
been nominated for promotion to rank 
of lieutenant general in the positions 



indicated: MaJ. Gen. J. V. ESmundson 

in his present position as Dir. of In- 
spection Services, Office of Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Admin.); Maj. 
Gen. W. K. Martin reassigned from 
Asat. Vice Chief of Staff to The In- 
spector General; and Ma]. Gen. R. J. 
Friedman reassigned from Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Programs & Require- 
ments, to Dep. Chief of Staff, Pro- 
grams & Requirements. Also approved 
for reassignment were the following: 
Lt. Gen. K. K. Compton from The 
Inspector General to Dep. Chief of 
Staff, Plans & Operations, and Lt. 
Gen. H. T. Wheleaa from Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Programs & Requirements, 
to Asst. Vice Chief of Staff. 

Recent assignments to Hq USAF 
are: Maj. Gen. Seth J. McKee as 
Director of Plans, Office of Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Plans & Operations; 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Petit as Dep, 
Dir. of Operational Requirements for 
Weapons Effect Testing, Office of 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Programs & 
Requirements; and Col. John French, 
as Dep. Dir. of Budget, Office of 
Comptroller of the Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Olbcrt F. Lassiter, Dep. 
Dir. of Operations for Strategic/ 
Defense Forces, Office of Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Plans & Operations, Hq 
USAP, has retired. His replacement 
is Brig. Gen. Woodrow P. Swancutt. 

The new Deputy for Reconnais- 
sance at Headquarters, Aeronautical 
Systems Division, Air Force Systems 
Command, is Brig. Gen. William R. 
Yancey. 

Brig. Gen. William G. Lee, Jr., will 
assume duty aa Dir. of Plans and 
Program at Headquarters, Air Force 
Logistics Command, on March 1. 

Maj. Gen. C. B, Root, formerly com- 
mander of Rome Air Materiel Area, 
Griffin APB, N. Y., has assumed com- 
mand of Mobile Air Materiel Area, 
Brookley AFB, Ala. He replaces Maj. 
E. B. Cassady, who retired from ac- 
tive duty on Jan. 81. Replacing 
Gen. Root as commander of Rome 
Air Materiel Area Is Col. George E. 
Harrington, who previously served as 
deputy commander of Rome AMA. 
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Col. J, M. Loomis, Jr. 



Huntsvillo, Ala, 
Missile 876-21N , 

Command, fill! 

Huntsville, Ala, 
(Cont, on page 14) 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



March 1965 

International Symposium on 
CHEMILUMINESCENCE, March 30 
April 2, at Army Research Office, 
Durham, N. C. Sponsor : Office of 
Naval Research. For information 
contact: Mr. Harry Fleisher, Office 
of Naval Research, Washington, D. C., 
telephone OXford 6-1854. UNCLAS- 
SIFIED. 

April 1965 

Symposium in APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS ON MAGNETO - FLUID 
AND PLASMA DYNAMICS, April 
12-15, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
"York, N. Y. Sponsors; Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and Army 
Research Office, Durham, N. C. For 
information contact: Capt. J. Jones, 
Jr., Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, (SRMA), Washington, D. C., 
telephone: OXford 6-1302. UNCLAS- 
SIFIED. 

Fourth Symposium on ADVANCED 
PROPULSION CONCEPTS, April 
26-28, at Palo Alto, Calif. Cospon- 
aora: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Hesearch and United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. For information contact : 
Maj. C. J. Donovan, Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research (SREP), 
"Washington, D. C., telephone OXford 
G-3742. SECRET. 



Aeronautical Systems Seminar 

Scheduled For Industry, 

March 23-25 

Approximately 160 executives of the 
aeronautics industry will attend an 
Air Force-Industry planning seminar 
on aeronautical systems at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

The seminar, March 23 to 25, will be 
keynoted by General Bernard A. 
Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command. Major Gen- 
eral Charles H. Terhwne, Jr., Com- 
mander of the Aeronautical Systems 
Division will be host. 

A classified meeting-, the seminar ia 
designed to inform American industry 
of the Air Force's aeronautical sys- 
tema future plans and policies, provide 
a background of planning; information 
to assist industry in formulating 1 its 
long-range corporate objectives, and to 
review with industry its assessment 
of its needs for long-range planning 
information. 

The program will Include briefings 
by the Department of Defense, Air 
Force, Air Force Systems Command, 
Aeronautical Systems Division, 
Research & Technology Division, and 
Aerospace Medical Division, The ses- 
sions will conclude with a panel 
assessment and recommendations. 
Representatives from all Military 
Services, National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, and other 



government agencies have been 
invited to participate. 

Chairman of the Assessment panel 
will be Colonel M. A. Cristadoro, Jr., 
Deputy for Advanced Systems Plan- 
ning, Aeronautical Systems Division. 
The general chairman of the seminar 
is Kenton W. Zahrt, Assistant for 
Innovation to Colonel Cristadoro. 

Because the classified meeting facil- 
ities will limit the number of attendees, 
the results of the seminar will be pub- 
lished and made available to the entire 
industry on a need-to-know basis. 
Zahrt stated that the companies 
selected provide a representation of 
all segments of the aeronautics indus- 
try including 1 major contmctorsj small 
businesses, and not-for-profit research 
organizations. 

In making up the invitation list, 
attention also was paid to assuring 
that a cross-section of Air Force con- 
tractors was included, such as air- 
frame manufacturers, propulsion, 
electronics, chemical and others. 

The seminar, one of a number 
directed by the Department of 
Defense, will follow a format out- 
lined by Alexander H, Flax, Assistant 
Secretory of the Air Force for 
Research & Development. "These sem- 
inars," he said, "will last from three 
to five days with panels preparing 
plans covering specific areas of inter- 
est and developing recommendations 
for the Air Force and industry to 
follow in the planning process." 



Uniform Guidance On Security Classification Issued 



A new comprehensive instruc- 
tion issued by the Department 
of Defense (DOD Instruction 
5210.47) will provide in one 
package uniform guidance, 
standards, criteria and proce- 
dures for security classification 
of official information. 

The instruction applies 
throughout the DOD and also 
will provide the basis for classi- 
fication activities in defense 
industry. 

With the ultimate aim of re- 
ducing the quantity of classified 
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material and thereby facilitat- 
ing the flow of scientific and 
technical information into non- 
defense activities, the instruc- 
tion provides (1) that the 
signer or final approver of a 
document is responsible for ne- 
cessity, accuracy and currency 
of the classification assigned; 
(2) that, with respect to mate- 
rial other than documentation, 
the supervisor at the lowest 
operational level at which ma- 
terial is produced is responsible 
for the necessity, accuracy, and 



currency of the classification as- 
signed; and (3) that systems be 
established which, without un- 
due delay and in the normal 
course of business, will provide 
for reviews of the classification 
assigned. 

Also of interest to industry ia 
the emphasis which ia placed on 
the necessity for detailed guid- 
ance for all programs and proj- 
ects, identifying precisely the 
information which is deter- 
mined to warrant security 
(Cont. on page Jfl) 




The following publications released 
by the Defense Department and its 
component agencies may be of inter- 
est to the defense industry; 

DOD Instruction 5210.47, "Security 
Classification of Official Information," 
Dec. 31, 1964, Provides guidance, poli- 
cies, standards, criteria and proce- 
dures for the security classification 
of official information under the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 10601, as 
amended, for uniform application 
throughout the DOD, the components 
of which, in turn, through their im- 
plementation of this instruction, shall 
accomplish its application to defense 
contractors, sub-contractors, potential 
contractors, and grantees. Determi- 
nations whether particular informa- 
tion is or is not Restricted Data are 
not within the scope of this instruc- 
tion. 

DOD Directive 144&4, "Procure- 
ment of Temporary and Intermittent 
Services of Experts and Consultants," 
Jan. 11, 1065. Prescribes general 
regulations governing the employ- 
ment of individual experts, consult- 
ants, and part-time advisory person- 
nel in the DOD, including the pro- 
curement of individual services by 
contract. 

DOD Instruction 7720.12, "Defense 
Contractor Cost Reduction Program" 
Jan. 18, 1965. Describes procedures 
and format for reporting and validat- 
ing the cost reduction achievements 
of contractors participating 4 in the 
Defense Cost Reduction Program. It 
explains how a DOD Cost Reduction 
Monitor will conduct a qualitative re- 
view of a contractor's program, how 
a validation report will be processed 
to a central data bank, and how the 
information will be used. 



DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 



Defense Procurement Circular No. 

20, Dec. IS, 1964. Amendment of 
DPC No. 6 Rights in Technical and 
Other Data and Copyrights; Exten- 
sion of Mandatory Date of Standard 
Forms; and Equal Opportunity. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 

21, Dec. 28, 1064. Clarification of 
Project Definition Phase (PDF) Re- 
garding Technological Advancement 
and Specifications; Dissemination and 
Effective Dates of the ASPR, Its 
Revisions, and the Defense Procure- 
ment Circulars; and Conforming De- 
finition in Special Test Equipment 
Clause in ASPR Paragraph 13-705 to 
Corresponding Paragraph 13-101.6. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) 
revision. The items in each circular 
are canceled after six months, 
unless specifically eliminated earli- 
er by a new DPC or by publication 
in the ASPR. ASPR subscribers 
will receive Defense Procurement 
Circulars through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U, S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. 



U. S. Air Force Office of Aerospace 
Research (OAK) Quarterly Index of 
Current Research Results, July 1- 
Scpt. 30, 1964. Designed to (1) iden- 
tify all technical reports produced 
and published by various OAR or- 
ganizations during quarter indicated; 
(2) provide record of results of 
research conducted and sponsored by 
each OAR organization; and (3) 
furnish a ready reference for identi- 
fication of technical reports produced 
by particular authors or contractors, 
under certain contracts, grants or 
projects. 

Author's Guide for Technical Re- 
porting (OAR 64-8), July 198J,. 
Presents simple rules and suggestions 



for authors of OAR-sponsored scien- 
tific reports. Its contents are consist- 
ent with the majority of guides used 
by professional journals and with 
current rules and directives of DOD 
and U. S. Air Force. 

U. S. Air Force Office of Aerospace 
Research 1984 Annual Report (OAR 
G4-1S). 

U. S. Air Force Achievements in 
Research. A. presentation of one 
hundred accomplishments selected to 
reflect the scope and quality of the 
OAR research program. 



Agencies of the DOD, qualified 
contractors and other government 
agencies may obtain copies of the 
OAR publications listed above 
from : 

Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Arlington, Va. 22314 



United States Army in World War 
U, Speeial Studies, Buying Aircraft: 
Materiel Procurement for the Army 
Air Forces, The book offers the 
reader a liberal education in military 
procurement as it was practiced be- 
tween the two World Wars and dur- 
ing World War II. Because this 
volume offers concrete examples of 
problems involved in design and pur- 
chase of complicated items of military 
equipment, it should prove useful for 
those currently engaged in procure- 
ment of missiles and aircraft as well 
as to students of logistics. 
Catalog No. D 114.7 :Ai7 Cloth, $4.76 

The JVeiw Fonr Ocean Challenge. 
Describes the four ocean challenges 
of the future and how we should pre- 
pare to meet them. Tells about the 
respons.bilities of our Navy and 
Marine Corps in war or pence. 
Catalog No. D 201.2 :Oc 2 36tf 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase tit 
U, S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C. 
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Honorable Eugene G. Fub'ini 

Excerpt from address by Hon. Eugene 
G. Fubini,. Asat. Secretary of Defense 
(Dep. Dir,, Defense Research & 
Engineering), before a Meeting of the 
Association of the U.S. Army. 



Trends in Defense Research 
& Development 

One of the missions of my office, as 
I see it, is to bring harmony to the 
requirements established by the Ser- 
vices, tind to the development and pro- 
curement of equipment and weapons 
to meet these requirements. This has 
to be done without changing the char- 
acter of the Service, without destroy- 
ing its esprit, its traditions, and its 
personality which are so important. 
But it must be done so that a man in 
one airplane can recognize and talk to 
a compatriot in another, so that the 
ammunition provided to a Marine will 
fit the rifle of an Army man who is 
fighting in the same Unified Command 
or Joint Task Force, so that the 
radios of the Marines are compatible 
with those of the Army units on their 
flanks. 

It IB also easy to see that it is not 
an easy task to convince enthusiastic 
supporters in each Service that a 
single type of equipment will meet 
their requirements and that three 
different types are not necessary. But 
the job must be done, For example, 
n, \i-my, the Marines, and the Air 
each have different systems for 
of aiTp.rnffc in t,ho tactical 
inference 



Force aircraft. Thus, differences in 
equipment intensify doctrinal prob- 
lems, The Marines want a type of 
modulation in the VHF that is not 
compatible with the radios the Army 
is procuring. The Army man on the 
ground cannot use his own radio to 
communicate with the Air Force man 
who is providing him close support; 
he needs an Air Force radio. I cannot 
believe that anyone would disagree 
about the need for a change: we must 
promote useful duplication in develop- 
ment but we must prevent it in pro- 
curement. The magninc fighting spirit 
of the Marines should not be influ- 
enced by a decision that their VHP 
radios should use the same modulation 
that the Army uses. It seems to me 
that it makes as little sense to have 
two different types of hardware to do 
air traffic control in the battlefield as 
it would to create two separate 
FAA's, one for a propeller driven 
aircraft and one for jets, 

Still, our decisions are seldom popu- 
lar. Often members of the Army ask 
themselves how we can disapprove a 
proposal the merits of which are so 
obvious- The fact of the matter is 
that in many cases they have not 
looked around at the Navy and the 
Air Force; but we must look. The 
dialogue between the Services and our 
offices has been slow in getting estab- 
lished but is now going on with inten- 
sity and continuity. 
, One of the purposes of this short 
talk is to promote the dialogue, to 
explain our motives, to promote com- 
munication and exchange of ideas. 

The Services are the source of our 
strength but, since a centralizing 
group is unavoidable, we must estab- 
lish a climate where we can trust and 
are trusted. We must try not to jus- 
tify mistrust; we must recognize that 
honest disagreements are unavoidable 
but it is necessary that on both sides 
the climate of trust be promoted . , . 

New Technologies Create 
Problems 

Now let me talk a moment about a 

problem that we engineers have 

*ted for ourselves. In the early 



years of World War II and right 
after its end, the scientists tmd 
engineers had a difficult time con- 
vincing the operators that the new 
technologies had much to offer. Tims 
the engineers established a non- 
organized, albeit very effective, soles 
campaign. They were successful, very 
successful, too successful. The number 
of vacuum tubes or of transistors in B 
system, once counted in the hundreds, 
climbed to the thousands, and is now 
in the millions, the tens of millions. 

Looking over what we have created 
many of us have become very appre- 
hensive about the creature we gener- 
ated. And we are reversing the trend. 
I invented the American Syndrome 
joke that says, "If you can do it, do 
it; it does not matter if it is really 
not necessary, if it costs a lot, takca 
a long time to build, weighs too much, 
if it can be done we should do it." If 
one asks; Why did you specify 3000 
miles as the range of your satellite 
detector radar and not say 4000 miles 
or 2000; the answer is certain: Wo 
specified 3000 miles because wo 
thought that the state-of-the-art 
permits it. It must be obvious to you 
why we engineers should worry; if we 
build at the extremes of our capability 
we will not have pi-actical solutions, 

And thus we have another reason 
for concern. We have convinced the 
operational people so well that hi 
many cases we must say: 

Please take it easy: if your air 
defense tactical sector is designed 
this way it will require ten million 
ti-ansistors or diodes; it may well 
work, but if each transistor lives 100 
years or about a million hours thore 
will be a failure in average every few 
minutes. Of course the design can bo 
modified to increase the reliability but 
this serves to increase the complica- 
tions. Unfortunately our colleagues in- 
the contractors' plants do not assist 
us too much in this trend and ao we 
are beginning to see a problem -in 
which the situation of earlier years is 
reversed. The government technolo- 
gists are the conservative ones, the 
military are the bold ones. Let me use 
this platform to issue a plea; remom- , 
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her that the very best, even if feasi- 
ble, will not stay feaaed, 

The second best will cost too much, 
take too long, require too much logis- 
tic support. 

Take the third best; it will work 
and keep working. 

And to the operational people, we 
ask for understanding and help to 
prevent project terminations and 
delays; our worry is not about the 
cost of the termination but the fact 
that any false start continues a mili- 
tary situation where our forces 
instead of being equipped with the 
first or second best remain equipped 
with the last worst .... 




Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, USA 



Excerpt from an address by Gen, 
Earle G. Wheeler, USA, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, at Annual 
Printing Week Banquet, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

********** 

Planning and Controlling 

Major Defense Programs 

The heart of the defense cost anal- 
ysis system is comparison evaluating 
the costs of goods and services bought 
with the results achieved in terms of 
military effectiveness. Although intan- 
gibles and dim* cut judgements are 
usually involved as well as hard facts, 
this analytical process assists mate- 
rially in determining if the expense 
involved is worthwhile. The hunch 
bettor on a horse race is a rare 
winner; the careful, objective analyst 
has a better chance of making a few 
dollars. The surest way to lose is to 
bet on every entry. In the field of 
defense we have many projects and 
systems demanding support, By anal- 
ysis, we try to eliminate those of 
least promise of being winners .... 

(Our Five-Year Force Structure 
and Financial Program) comprises a 
comprehensive system for planning 
and controlling major defense pro- 
grama at the highest levels. It also 
permits an orderly transition from 
one stage of a program to the next so 



that "wheel spinning" is held to a 
minimum. 

The program accomplishes these 
objectives because it is mission-ori- 
ented rather than being based on the 
desires of a particular Service. By 
that I mean that it breaks out the 
military force structure that is, the 
numbers of troops, where they are 
deployed, and the types of individuals 
and equipment involved into cate- 
gories based on mission; for example, 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces, Con- 
tinental Air and Missile Defense 
Forces, General Purpose Forces, Air- 
lift and Sealift Forces, and so forth. 
This is much more meaningful in this 
era when any sizable conflict will 
require the integrated employment of 
forces of all services land, air and 
sea than using such categories as 
Army Forces, Navy Forces, Air Force 
Forces, and Marine Corps Forces as 
we did in the fairly recent past. 
Within these mission categories, it 
provides for complete packages of 
forces multiservice, if appropriate 
to do particular jobs. 

The program also deals with the 
input of resources manpower, equip- 
ment, and installations, together with 
their costs and relates them to the 
outputs or the end products such as 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces so that 
a certain input will provide a certain 
output. 

The program also coordinates long- 
range military planning with short- 
range detailed budgeting by project- 
ing the detailed programs five years 
into the future. Finally, it provides 
for a continuing- appraisal and control 
of the progress of individual projects 
through a system of progress report- 
ing, and it furnishes physical and 
financial data in forms suitable for 
making cost effectiveness studies of 
alternative courses of action, 

In fact, the system is the only one 
which ties all facets of the defense 
effort together, It does this by 
relating national security objectives to 
strategy, then tying strategy to the 
forces required, forces to resources, 
and resources to costs all within the 
same conceptual framework and all 
projected several years into the 
future. You might say that it provides 
the decision maker with the great 
advantage of permitting him to see 
how big a poker game he is getting 
into before he buys his first stack of 
chips. 



New High-Thrust 
Test Facility 

A new capability for test firing 
advanced rocket propulsion systems 
with increased efficiency was re- 
cently announced by the Air Force 
Systems Command's Research & 
Technology Division (RTD). The new 
test capability is being added to 
RTD's Air Force Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory with the current construc- 
tion of an $8 million rocket test 
stand at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

The test stand, with unusually flex- 
ible features, differs from other test 
stands in that it is designed to test 
fire large solid rocket motors in 
either vertical or horizontal positions. 
Liquid rocket engines can also be 
fired from a horizontal position. The 
test stand's instrumentation system 
incorporates features which make it 
adaptable to a wide range of tests. 

The installation's interchangeable 
features were designed to cut costs 
and still provide a wide range of 
testing capabilities within a single 
facility. It includes dual-purpose 
vessels which can handle either cryo- 
genic or storable rocket propollants. 

New Naval District 

Established 

Effective January 1, 1966, the 
Potomac River and Severn River 
Naval Commands were merged and 
became the Naval District Washing- 
ton (NDW), No changes or reduc- 
tion in personnel, military or civilian, 
arc contemplated. 

Geographically the consolidation 
means that the Potomac River Naval 
Command, with headquarters in the 
Washington Navy Yard, will be ex- 
panded to include Anne Arundel 
County, Md., once the boundaries of 
the Severn River Naval Command- 

The Commandant of Naval District 
Washington, D, C., is Rear Admiral 
Andrew J. Hill, USN, past Comman- 
dant, Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand. 

"Within the NDW are some of the 
Navy's largest research and develop- 
ment centers, including the Naval 
Research Laboratory, which pio- 
neered the development of radar; the 
David Taylor Model Basin, which ia 
the world's largest facility for te atiMt * 
ship and aircraft design ; t 1 - 
tional Naval Medical Center, 
(Cont, on page 14) 
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Atomic Support Agency 

(Cant, from page 3) 

tually unchanged until July 1, 
1964. 

Central Coordinator For 
Nuclear Weaponry 

Under the military command 
of the Secretary of Defense, the 
DASA coordinates DOD nuclear 
weapons programs at the 
national level. This responsi- 
bility includes the maintaining 
of close liaison with the AEG, 
the military and other govern- 
mental agencies concerned with 
nuclear weapons. Additional 
field and laboratory activities 
are conducted through three 
major subordinate commanders. 

The largest of these elements, Field 
Command:, DASA, is the agency's pri- 
mary operational command, with 
headquarters at Sandia Base. Presid- 
ing over the Field Command is a 
Deputy Director of DASA. Directly 
under him are two Assistant Deputies, 
one for Weapons and Training 1 , the 
second for Support. Also under Field 
Command supervision are the Na- 
tional Stockpile Sites, scattered 
through the country, 

Another arm of DASA is Joint 
Task Force EIGHT (JTF 8), staffed 
by the three Services. Operating 
under DASA control, JTF 8 will plan 
and conduct overseas nuclear tests, if 
and when such tests are required and 
authorized. In this event, operational 
control will pass from DASA to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the Com- 
mander of JTF 8 being designated as 
senior AEG representative in the teat 
area. 

The third major subordinate ele- 
ment of DASA is the Armed. Forces 
Radiobiology Research Institute. This 
nuclear reactor facility in Bethesda, 
Md., conducts advanced study and 
research on biomedical effects of 
radiation. 

Weapons Development: 
A Major DASA Function 

In pursuing its primary mission, 
DASA supports the Secretary of De- 
fense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense 
Department components and the Mili- 
tary Services in all matters concern- 
ing nuclear weapons, including their 
planning and development 

High on the list of these functions 



is that of reporting 1 on the status of 
weapons development, production, 
modifications, stockpiling and retire- 
ment to the Department of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs. DASA also ad- 
vises on the preparation of long-range 
requirements for weapons, and these 
reports are later submitted to the 
AEC for 1 its guidance. 

The AEC, in turn, performs the 
basic research and development of 
nuclear components, basing its de- 
signs on military requirements. 
DASA, however, determines final 
military characteristics, taking into 
consideration the needs of the Serv- 
ices concerned. For the sake of 
versatility, as many of these varied 
needs as possible are incorporated 
into a single weapon, 

Following close behind basic weap- 
ons development itself, development 
of safety and security features of 
these weapons is of paramount, con- 
cern to DASA. Working with individ- 
ual Services and the AEC, DASA 
establishes design requirements for 
effective safety mechanising. 
Supervision Of Nuclear Efforts Tests 

What happens as a result of nuclear 
explosions is of primary concern to 
the defense establishment, especially 
in the preparation of operational 
plans. DASA, in addition to planning 
and conducting DOD weapons effects 
tests, collects, analyzes, evaluates and 
disseminates the resulting data. 

This information is gathered from 
field testing, theoretical studies, 
laboratory experiments and simula- 
tion. In addition to preparing the 
basic nuclear weapons effects test pro- 
gram for sul>mission to DOD, DASA 
also renders technical assistance to 
the Joint Chiefs in evaluating the test 
results. 

Additional responsibility has heen 
assigned DASA for the operation and 
security of the National Stockpile 
Sites, to include advising the individ- 
ual Services on the construction and 
operation of their own storage sites. 
To the commanders of the unified and 
specified commands, DASA provides 
basic logistics advice concerning 
atomic weapons for forces' assigned 
to them. 

DASA also insures weapon quality 
and reliability through the scheduling 
of modifications, modernization and 
quality assurance sampling, 

'Other DASA functions include the 
preparation and administration of 



training pi-ograms for military and 
civilian personnel. These vary from 
less than a day to a two-year technical 
course leading to a graduate degree, 
All are designed to assist the Serv- 
ices in nuclear weapons training. 
Many of these courses are conducted 
at the agency's Sandia Base facilities, 
Others are offered by traveling teams 
that visit overseas commands. The 
graduate training program is given 
by the University of Rochester (New 
York) , at the Naval Postgraduate 
School and at selected DOD and AEC 
installations. 

Personnel Assigned To DASA 
Director ; 

LtTGen H. C. Donnelly, USAF 
Executive Officer: 

Col D. G. Williams, USA 
Comptroller : 

Capt J. P. Gore, USN 
Public Information Officer: 

Lt Col J. H. Dickson, Jr., USA 
Dep, Director, 
Operations & Administration: 

Brig Gen K. F. Dawalt, USA 
Operations Division: 

Col W. M. Shankle, USAF 
Plans Division: 

Col E. W. Bowen, USA 
Security Division : 

Col N. A. Skinrood, USA 
Logistics Division: 

Col J. E. Minahan, USA 
Requirements Division: 

Col W. K. Benson, USA 
Personnel & Administration : 

Col H. E. Morrill, USAF 
Dep. Director, Scientific: 

Dr. T. B. Taylor, Civilian 
Radiation Division : 

Col H. C. Rose, USAF 
Medical Division: 

Col G. E. Hekhuis, USAF 
Blast & Shock Division: 

Col G. E. Hesselbacher, Jr., USA 
Analysis & Programs Division: 

Col C. S. Brice, Jr., USA 
Weapons Test Division ( Sandia); 

Col D. I. Prickett, USAF 
Dep. Director, Commander, 

Field Command: 

RAdm Ralph C. Johnson 
Commander, 

Joint Task Force EIGHT: 
Maj Gen John B. Stevenson, 
USAF 
Director, Armed Forces" Radiobiology 

Research Center (AFRRI) : " 

Col James I. Brennan, USA 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Eugene G. Fiibini, Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Dep. Dm of 
Research & Engineering), at Aero- 
space Writers Assn. Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Feb. 25. 

Mr. Peter Solbert, Dep. Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (International Secur- 
ity Affairs), at Southern Methodist 
Univ., Dallas, Tex., Feb. 27. 

ARMY 

Hon. Willis M. Hawkins, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army ( Research & 
Development), at Harvard Univ., 
School of Business Administration, 
Boston, Mass., March 4. 

Maj. Gen. G. V. Underwood, Jr., 
Chief of Information, Department of 
the Army, at Assn. of U.S. Army 
Chapter Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., 



March 18 ; at Forrestal Memorial 
Dinner, Washington, D.C., March 26, 
(appearance only); at Advertising 
Club Luncheon, Louisville, Ky., April 
18. 

NAVY 

VAdm. C. B. Martell, Executive Dir. 
of Anti-Submarine Warfare Pro- 
grams, Office of Asst. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Intelligence), at National 
Security Industrial Assn. Dinner, Ft. 
Taylor, Key West, Fla., Feb. 25, 

AIR FORCE 

Hon. E. M. Znckert, Secretary of 
the Air Force, at Industrial Round 
Table, Washington, D.C., March 3; at 
Goddnrd Memorial Dinner, Washing- 
ton, D.G., March 19, (appearance 
only) . 

Hon. L. Marks, Jr., Asst. Secretary 
of the Air Force (Financial Manage- 



ment), at Economic Society Meeting, 
Miami, Fla., March 16. 

Brig. Gen. H. J, Sands, Jr., Com- 
mander, Ballistic Systems Div., AFSC, 
at Jonathan Club Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 18. 

Maj. Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Cham- 
ber of Commerce Meeting-, Denver, 
Colo., March 19. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force, at Base Anniversary 
Celebration, Little Rock AFB, Ark., 
March 21. 

Maj. Gen. R. L. Boliiumon, The Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Air Force, at 
Pharmaceutical Wholesalers Meeting, 
Lns Vegas, Nev., March 23. 

Maj. Gen. R. E. Ruegg, Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistics, 
Hq USAF, at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Meeting, Washington, 
D.C., March 25 (appearance only). 



Acceptance by defense con- 
tractors of invitations to partic- 
ipate in a program to review 
manufacturers' part numbers 
that are cross-referenced with 
Federal Stock Numbers has 
been gratifying, the Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) recently 
announced. The program is 
voluntary and on a nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

Although the review process 
by manufacturers is complex 
and time consuming, the re- 
sponse has thus far been excel- 
lent in the number of validated 
lists of reference numbers re- 
ceived from participating in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Known as Project MAVERIC 
(Manufacturers' Assistance in 



Verifying and Editing Refer- 
ence ^identification for Catalog- 
ing), the object of the program 
is to validate, correct, add or 
withdraw obsolete manufactur- 
ers' numbers from Federal 
Catalog records, and to elimi- 
nate "no-user" and duplicate 
Federal Stock Numbers from 
the catalog system. 

MAVERIC was originally 
limited in DSA to participation 
by the Defense Logistic Services 
Center, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
and the Defense Industrial Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and to 11 manufacturers. Later, 
the Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. ; the De- 
fense Construction Supply Cen- 
ter, Columbus, Ohio; the De- 



fense Electronic Supply Center, 
Dayton, Ohio; and 13 additional 
manufacturers became partici- 
pants. 

The project will benefit in- 
dustry through assurance that 
its current part numbers are 
accurately cross-referenced to 
Federal Stock Numbers. 

The government will also 
benefit in that only validated 
manufacturers' numbers are in 
the catalog, plus the fact that a 
single Federal Stock Number 
will identify an identical item 
regardless of the manufacturer. 
There will also be a greater 
amount of information avail- 
able on items which can be 
interchanged or substituted for 
each other, 
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Data System Information 
WIH be Standardized 

Tn an era when the rapid inter- 
change of information is becoming 
more and more essential, computer 
installations must be able to "talk" 
to each other. The defense establish- 
ment, with 1,100 computers process- 
ing- data of various kinds, has recog- 
nized this problem and is doing some- 
thing about it. 

Spurred on by Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance, a new system 
of standardized information program- 
ming; is to be phased into use through- 
out the defense establishment. Tran- 
sition will be gradual so as to cause 
minimum problems, but eventually all 
DOD-associated computer systems 
will be programmed by the same 
coding system. As a result of this 
common "language," these systems 
will be able to interchange informa- 
tion and data far faster than at 
present. 

The importance of such an infor- 
mation interchange capability became 
apparent with the advent of the Na- 
tional Military Command System 
(NMCS). The NMCS is the com- 
mand post for the National Command 
Authorities the President, Secre- 
tary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the focal point for stra- 
tegic operations. Aa a result it is 
called upon to handle data from vari- 
ous world-wide organizations, each 
with its own system of computer In- 
formation input coding. 

Under these separate systems, for 
instance, one installation might en- 
code "Air Force" as "J," while 
another encodes it as "Q," Before 
there can be any interchange of 
information between the two com- 
puters, such information first must 
be "translated" from one set of sym- 
bols to the other, This ia a costly and 
time-consuming task, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) Charles J. Hitch baa 
been assigned responsibility for im- 
plementing this program. 

New Navy District 

(Co-tit, from pa&e 11) 
provides the most progressive medical 
facilities in the Navy; the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md., 
which testa Navy planes before they 
are accepted for Navy-wide use; the 
U. S, Nava! Weapons Laboratory; 
and the U. S. Naval Space Surveil- 
lance System at Dahlgren, Va, 



Army Project Officers 

(Cant, from page 6) 
SHILLELAGH 

TOW 
AACOMS 



AN/VRC-12 
AN/PRC-26 



MQM-S8A 



RADAS 



Lt. Col. R. M. Pearce 
Lt, Col. B. B. Small, Jr. 



Lt. Col. H. W. Bunft 
(Acting) 



Col. J. Schofiekl 



Col. D. P. Gallagher 



Col. D. R. Guy 



UNICOM/STARCOM Col. H. P. Foster, Jr. 



GENERAL 
PURPOSE 

VEHICLES 

{Trucks: 

>4T MIBlj %T M37; 

2HT M44; 6T M39) 

GENERATORS 



XM-661 



SELECTED 
AMMO 

M-60 TANK 
(M-48A8 

TANK) 

RIFLES 



COMBAT 
VEHICLES 
(105mm SP How.. 
M108 165mm SP 
How., M109 Cmd & 
Ren Can., M114 
AIFV) 
SHERIDAN 



Col. F. L. Havel 

Col. E. B. Warner 
Maj. R. L. Berquist 

Col, R. S. Grossman 
Col. W. L. Dronnan 
Lt. Col. H. W. Yount 

Col. T, W. Davis, III 



Col. Paul A. Simpson 



Missile 87(5-2101 

Command, 8171 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Missile 876-2101 

Command, 5185 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Elec- 532-9000 

tronics 5-2853 

Command, 
Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Elec- 532-9000 

tronics 5-2249 

Command, 
Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Elec- 632-9000 

tronics 5-1920 

Command, 
Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Elec- 632-9000 

tronics 6-2348 

Command, 
Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Elec- 532-9000 

tronics 5-1030 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

Mobility 620-1380 

Command, X-62Q 

Warren, 
Mich. 



Mobility 
Command 
Warren, Mich. 

Tank- 
Automotive 
Center, 
Warren, Mich. 

Munitions 
Command, 
Dover, N. J. 

Mobility 
Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

Weapons 

Command, 

Rock Island, 

111. 

Weapons 

Command, 

Rock 

Island, 

111. 



Weapons 
Command, 
Rock Island, 
111. 



536-1880 
X-GQ1 

536-1380 
X-088 



Foxcroft 

1-2100 

X-8230 

586-1280 

X-510 

788-8411 
X-G546 



78-8411 
X-6026 



788-8411 
X-07S4 



SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO COMMANDING GENERAL FOR PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT: 

Col. J. L, Lewis, Bldg. T-7, Rm. 1780, OXford 57946 
OFFICE OF PROJECT MANAGER STAFF OFFICERS: 

Mr. Carl Black, Admin. Asst,, Bldg. T-7, Rm. 2646, OXford 65680 

"Wash,, D. G. 
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Featured below are a number of 
items about interesting projects 
within the Department of Defense 
which can easily be expanded into 
articles for house organs and trade 
magazines. Any editor who desires 
further information, pictures or inter- 
views on any of these subjects is 
invited to contact the Magazine & 
Book Branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, Room 20757, The Pentagon, 
Telephone: OXford 78010, 78031, or 
78034. This office is prepared to meet 
your request for any information con- 
cerning; the DOD and its component 
parts. 

* * * 

ARMY'S ATOMIC CLOCK 

A lightweight atomic clock which 
marks the time down to a ten billionth 
of a second has been developed for the 
Army by General Technology Corp,, 
Torrance, Calif. In contrast to many 
models of atomic clocks weighing 
hundreds of pounds, the new clock 
weighs 44 pounds and occupies only 
about one cubic foot a package man- 
ageable by one man and rugged 
enough for field use. This atomic 
clock depends on the resonance of the 
natural element rubidium for its 
accuracy and stability, measured by 
the gain or lag of only one second in 
about 300 years. 

* * * 

AIR FORCE'S ELECTRONIC 
FENCE 

In early 1964 the lives of three 
American flyers and two U.S. aircraft 
were lost after an inadvertent pene- 
tration of Communist airspace over 
East Germany. During November 
1964, an "electronic fence in the sky" 
between Western Europe and the 
Communist nations was constructed 
and is now in operation, Completed in 
six months by dismantling, moving 
and reactivating ground control inter- 
cept radar stations at new border 
locations, the radar "fence" will pro- 
vide positive location checks of all 
aircraft. Major management and 
transportation obstacles were over- 
come in the relocation. 



NAVY, AIR FORCE TEST ION 
ENGINES 

A successfxil 30-minute ballistic 
flight test of an Air Force ion engine 
in space has cleaved the way for the 
first orbital test of an electrical pro- 
pulsion system this spring. The ion 
engine will be teamed with AEC's 
SNAP-10A nuclear reactor power 
supply aboard an Agena satellite 
which will be launched by an Atlas 
SLV-3 booster. In addition, in 1965 
the Navy plans to flight test for the 
first time a plasma pinch ion engine 
satellite in space. Telemetered data 
on acceleration, propellant consump- 
tion and pressure, spin rate and volt- 
ages will be recorded on. the ground so 
that the thrust, specific impulse and 
reliability of the engine can be deter- 
mined. 

Ion rockets are extremely low- 
tln-ust devices which eject a stream of 
charged particles to propel space 
vehicles over vast distances at speeds 
as great as 100,000 miles per hour. On 
deep penetration space missions, ion 
rockets can travel faster than chemi- 
cal rockets in addition to carrying a 
far greater payload. 

t- "T 0* 

NAVY CONTINUES DEEP SUB- 
MERGENCE PROJECTS 

A second phase of the Navy's con- 
tinuing probes into the depths of the 
seas has been planned. The project 
will be an extension of last summer's 
Operation Sea Lab I which tested 
man's ability to live at 392 feet be- 
neath the ocean's surface for pro- 
longed periods. Sea Lab II will be 
deeper and involve more aquanauts 
than Sea Lab I. The plans for this 
operation are firm with August the 
target date. 

# * * 

LINDBERG'S BUTTER 

A life-saving burn ointment has 
been credited with reducing the mor- 
tality rate by more than 40 per cent 
among patients with burns over 30 to 
60 per cent of their bodies. The 
buttery consistency of the new oint- 
ment allows it to be applied directly to 
the burn. No dressing la used. Its 



content of sulfonamide fights off a 
wide variety of bacteria and allows 
the wound to heal without infection. 
The ointment was developed by the 
Surgical Research Unit at the Brooke 
Army Medical Center, Ft, Stun 
Houston, Tex. The ointment's nick- 
name honors Colonel Robert B. Lirul- 
berg, Chief of the Research Unit's 
Bacteriology Branch. 

Absolute Privilege 

(Cant, from page 8) 
itself which is determinative of 
whether or not it is entitled to ab- 
solute privilege. Here the occasion 
was compliance with government 
security regulations enacted for the 
protection of state secrets, Barr v, 
Matteo, supra; Proble v. Johmon, 
275 F. 3d 27B (10th Cir. I960) 

"Further, the communication 
sued upon was circulated only in 
closely restricted channels. It was 
not available to anyone except upon 
a 'need to know' basis and has not 
been published or otherwise made 
available to the public, 

"To subject Phileo, in performing 
its duty of reporting the compro- 
mise, or suspected compromise of 
classified information to the De- 
partment of Defense, to 'the burden 
of a trial and to the inevitable 
danger of its outcome would, 1 in 
the language of Judge Learned 
Hand, 'dampen the ardor of all but 
the most resolute, or the most ir- 
responsible, in the inflinching dis- 
charge of their duties. See Gregoirc 
v. Biddle, 177 F, 3d. 679," 
In an opinion rendered Oct. 28, 
1968, the Circuit Court of the County 
of Arlington, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, earlier reached the same result 
as to the deputy security officer who 
brought the matter originally to the 
attention of the Corporation Security 
Officer. 

Knowledge of these two decisions 
may be of interest and assistance In 
the conduct of field investigations and 
administration of the security pro- 
gram, 
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March 1-3: American Manage- 
ment Assn. Data Processing 
Conference, New York, N. Y, 
March 2-4; American Legion 
National Rehabilitation Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 
March 9: Armed Forces Man- 
agement Assn. Luncheon, 
Navy Yard Annex Officers 
Club, Washington, D. C. 
Speaker on "Defense Industry 
Management," T. A. Smith, 
Exec. Vice President, Radio 
Corp. of America. 
March 8-10: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronautics 
(AIAA) U. S. Navy Marine 
Systems & Anti-submarine 
Warfare Conference, San 
Diego, Calif. Sponsor; AIAA 
(W. H. Arata Jr., Northrop 
Corp., 9744 Wiishire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.). Navy 
coordinator: Office of Naval 
Material (MAT 32) .Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 9: 23rd Anniversary of 
U. S. Army Transportation 
Corps. 

March 9-10: Symposium on Dis- 
armament and Arms Control, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sponsor: 



American Ordnance Assn. 
Participants : Representatives 
of Univ. of Michigan, Insti- 
tute of Defense Analysis, and 
DOD. Attendance will be from 
industry, academic world and 
Armed Forces. 

March 11: Industrial Procure- 
ment Conference, Oakland, 
Calif. Sponsor: Local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. DOD co- 
ordinator: Defense Supply 
Agency. Navy Coordinator; 
Inspector of Naval Material, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
March 15-20: Annual Confer- 
ence and Corrosion Show, at 
Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. Sponsor: National 
Assn. of Corrosion Engineers 
(T. J.Hull), 1061 M&MBldg., 
Houston, Tex. 

March 80-April 2: National Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association 
Conference, Houston, Tex. 
April 20-23: Sea-Air Space Ex- 
position, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsor: Navy League 
(RAdm. Ralph Whitner, USN- 
Ret). Navy Coordinator: Of- 
fice of Chief of Information 
(Cdr. E. Holmguaard). 



The Navy s second nuclear powered guided missile frigate, TRUXTON, was 

launched at the New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J., in December. 

itie ship, shown here in an artist's drawing, will join the fleet in early 1966. 

-I K? ar ,T d Wlth one twin Terrier surface-to-air missile launcher, one 

-mch 54 caliber gun mount, two 3-inch 50 caliber rapid fire jnms. anti- 

la *B and DASH (Drone ASW helicopter . 

Wlth bow mounted long range sonar and 




New Security Film Explains 
Spy Methods 

A new industrial HotuU'ity 
training film, "Enemy Affent. 
and You," is available ut major 
U.S. Army Audio-Visual ('en- 
ters throughout the United 
States. The film portrayw meth- 
ods used by enemy intolJiKence 
agents to obtain informntton 
they believe to bo of value as; 
"classified defense information/' 

Defense contractors dusking; 
to show this film may obtain it 
on a loan basis from thwir 
cognizant DOD Security 



Security Classification 

(Cant, from page 7) 

classification, This will 
further meaning to the cloudy 
stated provision that clatmificn- 
tion of physical things ftiuih fis 
hardware, equipment and the 
like are class? led only to live 
extent necessary to protect from 
unauthorized disclosure classi- 
fied information contained in or 
revealed by the physical object. 

A paragraph, covering the 
classification of privately owned 
information, pointH out that 
classification would not be prop- 
er unless Government has exer- 
cised control, in wholo or in 
part, or has established a pro- 
prietary interest in the infor- 
mation. Attention is invited, 
however, to the fact that the 
private owner who believes his- 
information requires security 
protection should protect it on 
a personal basis while seeking 
advice from Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. 

February T96S 



Department of Defense 
FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

(Billions of Dollars) 







FY 1 


962 














Origin til 


Final 




FA 1964 


FY 19G5 


FY 1980 


tnitegic Retaliatory Forces 
















'ontinoiital Air and Missile Defense Forces 




2 2 








"),3 


4,r> 


enertil Purpose Forces 














1.8 


irlift/Soalift Forces.. _ 










17.7 


18.1 


19.0 


eserve and Guard Forces 














1.0 


eacaroli and Development 














2.0 


eneral Support 














a, 4 


etired Pay 










13.7 


14,3 


14. G 


tilitary Assistance.. 












1.4 


ft 1.5 














1.2 


1.3 


otnl Obligational Authority b 


4G 1 














Less Financing Adjustment... 


3 










50.0 


51.7 
















3.2 


ew Obligation nl Authority- 


43 i 














Adjustment to Expenditures.. 


4-1 (i 












48.fi 












.3 


-.4 


+ .4 


Total Expenditures... 


44 7 


























49.3 


49.0 


DA by Department and Agency 
Department of the Army . 


10 4 














Department of the Navy 


12 7 












12.4 


.Department of the Air Force 












4.7 


15.3 


Civil Defense 












19.4 


18.9 


Defense Agcncies/OSD (excluding Retired Pay 
and Family Housing) 


3 












.2 


Retired Pay 














1.3 


Defense Family Housing ._ 














" 1 . fi 


Military Assistance.. 


1 5 












.7 
















1.3 


Total <> 


40 1 




























51.7 



GMO: Increases since FY 1001 in payments to 
etircd personnel and in rates of compensation 
ncluded above: 
Increased Compensation Rate; 
Military 
















Civilian 
















Increased Payments to Retired Personnel 




1 




























Total 




























^.8 


.9 



n The government's total "unfunded past service costs" of the military .retirement program at current 
rates is estimated to amount to 801.1 billion at July 1, 1QQ6. In FY 1000, it would require $2.2 billion 
'und "current service costs." 

b 'Excludes cost of nuclear warheads. 

In FY 1901 and FY 1902'funds for this activity were appropriated to the military departments. 



OASD 'Comptroller 
25 January 1963 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during 
month of January 1865: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

6 Texaco Inc., New York, N. Y. $2,841,435. Gasoline and 
fuel oil, Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing-ton, 
D. C. 

13 Charles Pfizer & Co., New York, N. Y. $1,311,298. 
248,532 bottles of oxytetracycline tablets. Brooklyn, 
N. Y, Defense Medical Supply Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22 United States Steel Corp., Washington, D, C. ?l,31G f - 
289. 4,000,000 pounds of steel plates for use by the 
Navy. Homestead, Pa. Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Riegcl Textile Corp., New York, N, Y. $2,193,750, 
4,114,272 yards of cotton sateen cloth. Trion, Ga. De- 
fense Clothing: Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

26 Bonham Mfff. Co., Inc., Bonham, Tex. $1,090,668. 117,- 
280 men's raincoats for the Army. Ronham. Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

28 J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,17),9)9. 
1,364,000 yards of cotton cloth. Great Falls and Wal- 
lace, S, C. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Burlington Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,147,- 
187. 1,250,000 yards of cotton cloth, Cmmerton, N, C. 
Defense Clothing- & Textile Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ARMY 

4 Peter Klcwlt Sons Co., Omaha, Neb, $3,666,430. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Dworslmk Dam 
and Keservoir Project. Orofino, Idaho. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

5 Quiller Construction Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. $1,566,- 
080, Construction of 100 noncommissioned officer 
family housing units at Ft. Irwin, Calif. Dlst. Corps 
of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Western Electric Co., New York, N, Y. $90,664,200. 
Heeearch and development of NIKE-X missile system. 
Various locations in the United States. Project Office, 
Redstone Arsenal (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

Standard Dredging Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,237,348, 
Dredging work on the Snbine Pass Channel and An- 
chorage Basin Project. Cameron Parish, Tex, U. S. 
Army Engineer Diat., Galveston, Tex. 
8 Sylvnnla Electronics Systems, Sylvanla Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Needham, Mass. $8,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment. Needham. U. S, Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 
11 Al Johnson Construction, Minneapolis, Minn. $5,470,- 



Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: DateCompany Dollar Value Material 
Location Work Performed Contracting Agency 



410. Excavation and construction work at the Broken 
Bow Reservoir, Olda. Project. Broken Bow. U. S. Army 
Engineer Diat., Tulsa, Okla. 

12 Sperry Farragut Co., div. of Sperry Rand Corp., Bristol 
Tenn. $2,985,000. Bristol. Procurement Dist, (AMC), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chris Berg, Inc., Seattle, Wash. $1,044,788. Exterior 
repair to a base hospital including repair of utilities 
and communication facilities. Elmendorf AFB, An- 
chorage, Alaska. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Philco Corp,, Aeromitronics Div., Newport Beach, 
Calif. $2,085,483. Program study on the PERSHING 
missile system. Newport Beach. Los Angeles Procure- 
ment Dist., Pasadena, Calif. 

Stewart & Stevenson Services, Houston, Tex. $1,86G,- 
417. Generator sets for the PERSHING missile system. 
Houston. Engineer Procurement Office (AMC), Chi- 
cago, III. 

13 Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. $2,017,137. Production engineering services for 
engines used on 2M> and 5-ton tactical trucks. Detroit. 
U. S. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

15 Gibbons & Kcccl Co., Portland, Ore. $11,723,875. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the John Day Lock 
and Dam Project. Gilliam County, Ore. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Esao Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. $1,- 
569,100. Research and development on high perform- 
ance propollants. Linden. U. S. Army Missile Com- 
mand (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

TEMCO Electronics & Missile Co., div. of Ling-Temco- 
Vouffht, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $2,900,000. Classified re- 
search and development. Dallas. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Bauer Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $3,038,- 
830, Excavation and bank stabilization on the Arkan- 
sas River Navigation Project. Gould, Ark, U. S, Army 
Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 

Continental Drilling Co. $1,202,260. Drilling work on 
the John Day Lock and Dam Project. Sherman Coun- 
ty, Ore. and Klickitat County, Wash. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

18 Joseph L. Mnscarellc, Inc., Maywood, N. J. $6,617,- 
638. Construction of 366 family housing units in the 
Canal Zone which consists of 78 units at Pt. Davis; 
62 units at Ft, Gulick; 180 units at Ft. Kabbe; 20 
units at Ft. Amador; and 26 units at Coco Solo, Galeta 
Island. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

21 Harvey Aluminum, Inc., Torrance, Calif. $1,224,890, 
Supplementary hardware for use with the 8-inch pro- 
jectile. Torrance. Los Angeles Procurement Dist., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

22 Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $6,G38,8G4. 
Loading, assembling, and packing of miscellaneous 
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propellants, including HONEST JOHN, LITTLE 
JOHN, and NIKE boosters. Radford Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Radford, Va. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. $3,537,148. Load- 
ing, assembling, and packing of various types of am- 
munition. Louisiana Army Ammunition Plant, Shreve- 
port, La. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Teledyne Systems Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,708,- 
620. AN/ARC-73 radio sets. Los Angeles. U. S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 
25 Power Engineering Co., Inc., Sioux City, Iowa. $1,- 
187,000. Alteration of the electrical distribution sys- 
tem at Cape Kennedy Air Force Station (Eastern Test 
Range), Fla. Canaveral Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla. 

Gahagran Dredging Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,954,595. 
Dredging work at the Baltimore Harbor Projects, Md. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Baltimore, Md. 
26 Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada. $2,205,- 
849. Fabrication of five experimental Army gaa tur- 
bines. Orenda Div. of Hawker Siddeley, Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto. U. S. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

27 R. E. Claraon, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. $2,179,000. 
Additions and changes at launch complex No. 34 for 
the SATURN IB. Cape Kennedy, Fla. Canaveral Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Merritt Island, Fla. 
28 Edrow Engineering Co., Inc., Tacoma Park, Md. $1,- 
017,680. Conversion of a warehouse to office space. 
Cameron Station, Alexandi'ia, Va. Engineer Dist., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Western Contracting Corp., Sioux City, Iowa. $1,399,- 
G02. Removal and disposal work at the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Project. Cecil County, Md. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29 Collins Radio Co., Richardson, Tex. $2,126,000. Radio 
terminal sets, AN/TRC-SO, Richardson. U. S. Army 
Electronics Command, Procurement Div. (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada. $4,866,- 
519. Light weight airborne Doppler Navigation sets 
for MOHAWK aircraft. Canadian Marconi Co., Mon- 
treal. Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monomuth, 
N. J. 

Harvey Aluminum Sales, Inc., Torrance, Calif. $11,- 
122,871. Loading, assembling and packing of various 
types of ammunition, Milan Ammunition Plant, Milan, 
Tenn. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111, 

Instruments for Industry, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y. $l r 
089,197. Electronic countermeasure sets (AN/MLQ- 
26) with ancillary items and repair parts. Hicksville. 
U. S. Army Electronics Command, Procurement Div. 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

ESSO Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. $1,- 
082,511. Research program leading to development of 
Hydro-carbon air fuel cell batteries. Linden. Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 
William Matera, San Antonio, Tex. Construction of a 
8-story masonry building. Medina Annex, Lackland 
AFB, San Antonio. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 



Navy 

4 Westinghousc Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2,045,- 
000. Research and development associated with nuclear 
propulsion plants for naval ships. Pittsburgh. Bureau 
of Ships. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, Ohio. $18,715,692. 
SUBROC missiles. Akron. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Bemlix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Toterboro, N. J. 
$2,073,358. Stores release programmer systems for 
Navy aircraft. Teterboro. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Co. div., Syos- 
set, N. Y. 4,841,000. Engineering services for ships 
inertial navigation systems equipment aboard US 
and UK ballistic missile submarines and supporting 
Installations. Syosset, Bureau of Ships. 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pit. $8,484,110. Ku- 
search work on problems in naval warfare. Philadel- 
phia. Office of Naval Research. 

6 Boeing Co., Vcrtol Div., Morton, Pa. $10,002,000, Spare 
parts for the CH-4C and UH-4C helicopter aircraft. 
Morton. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Associated Aero Science Laba., Inc., Tornmce, Calif. 
$1,598,092. Data gathering, assessment, and reduction 
services for missile tests. Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, China Lake, Pasadena, Calif., and at Torrancn 
and Ridjrecrast, Calif. 

6 -Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $8 f 810,(!7E>, Guidance 
and control groups for SIDEWINDER missiles. Low- 
ell, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calil $1,368,000. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

General Electric Co,, Ordnance Div., Pittsfleld, Mass. 
$0,328,000. POLARIS Mark 2 guidance assemblies. 
Pittsfield. Special Projects Qfllce. 

United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn. $1,684,304. CH-53A helicopters. Stratford 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Dlv,, 
East Hartford, Conn. $fi,422,724. JG2-P-SA aircraft 
engines. East Hartford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., 
East Hartford, Conn. ?3,030,374. J60-P-0 engines. Iflnut 
Hartford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
7 Garrett Corp., AiResearch Mfff. Co. div., Phoenix, Arlss. 
$2,601,046. Ground power units for starting jet en- 
gines. Los Angeles, Calif. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
8 Electric Storage Battery Co., Washington, D, C, $11,- 
270,030. Submarine battery coll sets and elements, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bureau of Ships. 

Corbctta Construction Co., DCS Plains, 111. $1,010,500, 
Construction of 100 family housing units at Naval 
Training Center. Great Lakes, 111. Dist. Public Works 
Officer, Ninth Naval Dist,, Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
11 Litton Systems, Inc., Ordnance Control Div., Bovoi-ly 
Hills, Calif. $8,426,681. Spare parts for ASQ-G1 com- 
puter system, AGA attack aircraft, and special elec- 
tronics installations on E-2A aircmft. Beverly Hills, 
U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Offlce, Philadelphia, Pm 
13 Marinette Marine Corp., Marine-tic, Wia. $4,348,330. 
Construction of eight large harbor tugs. Marinette, 
Bureau of Ships. 
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Two Important Types of 
Defense Savings Explained 

DOD Cost Reduction Program directives define the two main 
classes of "hard" savings as follows: 

Biidgeted Savings: Those savings which reduce fund require- 
ments for a specific budget year as reflected in the Five- Year 
Force Structure and Financial Program submitted by a Military 
Department to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for inclusion 
in the President's budget. These savings also include those reduc- 
tions in the President's budget made by the Congress provided 
such savings qualify within the criteria contained in DOD Cost 
Reduction directives. 

Budgeted savings represent amounts excluded from the budget 
estimate of a Military Department because of cost reduction actions. 
They normally are the result of cost reductions which have con- 
tinuing benefits in future fiscal years and reduce the total fund 
requirements in those years. Budgeted savings listings are part of 
the back-up documentation for DOD budget requests. 

Realized F^t,nd Savings; Those savings realized in a current 
year which have resulted from actions taken to reduce costs or 
requirements for which appropriations were made by the Congress, 
or for which funds were apportioned and made available for a 
function, item, or activity. These savings are those not previously 
identified as Budget Savings. 

Realized fund savings are monies saved in appropriated, avail- 
able funds because of new, improved or intensified management 
actions. They represent money which cost reduction actions have 
made available to use for a different purpose than that for which 
the money was originally earmarked. 

Therefore, budgeted savings represent monies which were 
never requested, while realized fund savings represent monies 
which were appropriated and saved and which can be repro- 
grammed to new purposes because of cost reduction actions. 

As an example, the Fiscal Year 1966 budget submission of the 
Department of the Navy identified budgeted savings in excess of 
$1 billion. This means that Navy and Marine Corps net financial 
requirements for FY 1966 are $1 billion less than they would have 
been but for accomplished and planned cost reductions. 



New DOD Bibliography 
Logistics Available 

The 1965 edition of 
Annual DOD Bibliography 
Logistics Stiidies and Rela 
Documents was released in J 
uary. This is the third ann 
bibliography published by 
Defense Logistics Studies InJ 
mation Exchange, establishec 
1962. 

The bibliography has appr 
imately 1,500 listings, repress 
ing the logistics research en* 
of some 200 different agenc 
In addition to data about c 
rently significant logistics st 
ies, which include not only c: 
tions with an abstract of 
completed studies but also c: 
tions with a scope statement 
planned and in-process logis 
studies, the bibliography 1 
significant books, magazine 
tides and theses of interest 
logistics researchers and m 
agers. These citations are 
dexed by subject, contractor 
applicable), and military sj: 
sor. 

Copies of the bibliography, 
being distributed to interes 
DOD agencies. Certified civi] 
organizations and other govt 
ment agencies may obtain coj 
from the U. S. Army Logis: 
Management Center, Ft. I 
Va, . ( 
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DEFENSE BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 

". . . the program supported 
by this budget will increase our 
overall combat effectiveness and 
will provide effective forces in a 
high state of readiness for the 
defense of the vital interests of 
the United States." 

Thus concludes Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara in 
the introduction to the state- 
ment he made on February 18, 
1965, before the House Armed Services Committee on the 
"Fiscal Year 1966-70 Defense Program and 1966 Defense 
Budget," extracts of which begin on Page 1. 

In recognition of the importance industry has come to 
attach to the Secretary of Defense's posture statement in 
assessing DOD plans and programs, this issue of the 
Defense Industry Bulletin is devoted almost entirely to 
its reproduction. 

While space limitations permit only an abbreviated 
treatment of the statement, an attempt was made to in- 
clude those portions of special interest to defense in- 
dustry. 

We hope that this presentation of the posture statement 
will contribute to a fuller understanding by industry of 
the nation's defense needs, 

The Editors. 
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Industry Expected To Benefit From ARPA Optical Grant 

Program 

Plans to initiate a one-time optical equipment grant program to 
qualified U. S. universities that will eventually benefit defense in- 
dustry were announced by the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(ARPA). 

Taking steps now to enhance the capability of the academic com- 
munity will produce highly trained scientists required by industry 
and government to meet the needs of national defense at all times. 

The program is intended to permit a higher degree of sophisti- 
cation in optical research at these institutions. The major objec- 
tive is to catalyze or assist in enlarging graduate programs in 
modern optics to provide, over a period of time, an output of capable 
and trained individuals in the appropriate disciplines. 

Generally, individual grants will be limited to $200,000 or less. 
As a guide'in the definition of modern optics, universities have been 
provided an illustrative list including Geometrical and Physical 
Optics, Electromagnetic Waves, Coherence Phenomena and Sta- 
tistical Optics and Quantum Optics. 

As part of its effort to assist the academic community in solving 
defense problems of the future, AKPA previously initiated grant 
programs for equipment for materials research and, through its 
program of Interdisciplinary Research on Materials, it provides 
continuing support for an expanded program of university research 
in the materials sciences. 

Military Construction Bill Goes To Congress 

A Military Construction Bill requesting new authorization in 
the amount of $1,945/197,000 was submitted by the Department of 
Defense to the Congress for Fiscal Year 1066. New construction 
projects directed primarily to the strengthening of our military 
posture on a world-wide basis amount to $1,438,331,000 of the 
total requested, including $228,434,000 for the construction of 12,- 
(500 new family housing units. The balance of the request, amount- 
ing to $507,166,000, covers other family housing costs which re- 
quire annual authorization, including amounts for operation and 
maintenance, repair and improvement of existing units. 

Proposed construction sites are located at over 300 installations 
throughout the United States, as well as at locations in the Carib- 
bean, Europe, Pacific Islands, Iran, Japan, and the Philippines. 
Projects are also proposed in support of such essential contributing 
Defense activities as research and development, supply, medical 
care, training and intelligence. The bill will provide many needed 
replacements for obsolete and inefficient facilities, necessary to re- 
duce the cost of base operations and maintenance. Details follow: 
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[For the sake of clarity and continuity, para- 
graph markings have b.een deleted from the 
original text to the Secretary of Defense's pos- 
ture statement. In addition some subheads have 
been added to assist the reader in locating indi- 
vidual programs and projects.'] 

As I have reported to you before, when I took office in 
January 1961, President Kennedy gave me two general 
instructions; 

Develop the military force structure necessary to 
support our foreign policy without regard to arbitrary 
budget ceilings. 

Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible 
cost. President Johnson has emphasized that these same 
basic principles should guide the development of the FY 
1966-70 programs and the FY 1966 budget request. 

Our Defense program and budget is based solely on our 
own national security requirements and is not related to 
the announced reductions in Soviet defense expenditures. 
Of course, in planning our own forces, we do take account 
of the size and character of the opposing forces. But, un- 
til we have independent evidence, acquired through our 
own sources, that reductions have actually been made, 
we do not reflect them in our intelligence estimates, 

The decline in our own Defense expenditures from a 
high of $51,2 billion in FY 1964 to an estimated $49.0 
billion in FY 1966 simply reflects the substantial comple- 
tion of the build-up started in 1961 and the results of 
our highly successful cost reduction program, 

In developing the FY 1966-70 program and the FY 
1966 budget, I have carefully reviewed all of the pro- 
posals originating from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
military departments and other Defense agencies, This 
process began neai'ly a year ago, and through a step-by- 
step review of the 1966 and prior year programs, it 
was possible to reduce the FY 19G6 budget request from 
about $56,5 billion in new obligational authority, as pro- 
posed by the Services and Defense agencies, to approxi- 
mately $48.6 billion, a reduction of about $8 billion. Thus, 
our J'T 19(i'i request for new obltpat onal aui rinvity is 
$1.2 billion less than the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year (including the proposed FY 1965 sup- 
plemental). Expenditures in FY 1965, currently esti- 
mated at $49.3 billion, will be about $1.9 billion less than 
the amount estimated a year ago. FY 1966 expenditures 
are estimated at $49,0 billion, about one-third billion 
dollars less than now estimated for the current fiscal 
year. While our FY 1966 budget request does not include 
all of the forces or force modernizations recommended 
by the military departments and individual Service chiefs, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that the program supported 
by this budget will increase our overall combat effective- 
ness and 'will provide effective forces in a high state of 
readiness for the defense of the vital interests of the 
United States, , , , 

The Defense Program And The Economy 

Federal expenditures on goods and services for na- 
tional defense and related purposes (atomic energy and 
space) have accounted in recent years for approximately 
ten percent of our gross national product ana nearly one- 
tenth of our total employment. Of the roughly 6.7 million 
persons estimated to be engaged in defense work, over 
half are employed directly by the Federal Government. 
The rest work either for contractors and subcontractors 
employed on defense programs or for firms providing 
materials and services to defense contractors. However, 
the distribution of this work by industry, by company 
and by community is very uneven. Most defense-related 
work is concentrated in five manufacturing industries 
ordnance, aircraft, shipbuilding, communications equip- 



ment and electronic components, These major Defense in- 
dustries are, themselves, highly concentrated in certain 
states and geographic areas and, indeed, our military 
installations, with their military and civilian comple- 
ments, are also geographically concentrated to a con- 
siderable degree, not infrequently in the same areas as 
Defense Industries. In some states more nian ten per cent 
of totiil personal income in derived from DcCu:io> Sources 
and in many communities the Defense contractors arc the 
principal sources of employment. 

National Defense programs also employ a very large 
proportion of the nation's engineers, scientists, technicians 
and highly skilled craftsmen. Over half of the total na- 
tional research and development effort is supported by 
these programs. Indeed, the "aircraft and parts" and the 
"communications and other electrical equipment" indus- 
tries, which receive more than three-quarters of all Fed- 
eral Government research funds spent in industry, em- 
ploy over one-fourth of all engineers and scientists in 
American industry and well over one-third of those are 
engaged primarily in H&D. 

Thus, the Defense Department, as the principal Fed- 
eral agency engaged in these programs, has a vital con- 
cern with their impact both on the Nation as a whole and 
on the individuals, communities, companies and industries 
involved. \Ve recognize our obligation to do everything 
we properly can to minimize the disruptive effects of 
changes in our programs and to assist, insofar as we are 
able and the law permits, those who are adversely affected 
by these changes. The Defense Department, however, can- 
not and should not assume responsibility for creating a 
level of demand adequate to keep the economy healthy 
and growing, Nor should it, in developing its programs, 
depart from the strictest standards of military need 
and operating efficiency in order to aid an economically 
distressed company or community. The Congress has un- 
derscored this limitation by explicitly forbidding: in our 
annual appropriation act "the payment of a price differ- 
ential on contracts . . . for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations." 

Defense Department policy in this regard is to buy what 
we need, when we need it, at the lowest cost to the Gov- 
ernment, quality and delivery schedules considered. 

There are, however, a number of measures which the 
Government can take to alleviate hardships on particular 
individuals and communities during the period of readjust- 
ment, again keeping in mind that the problems of adjust- 
ment stemming from changes in Defense spending- are gen- 
erally similar in nature to the dislocations which result 
from other economic and technological changes. These in- 
clude : 

The maintenance of employee income during the period 
of readjustment. This is the task of the Federal-State un- 
employment insurance system, improvements to which are 
now being studied. 

Job information and placement services. The Depart- 
ment of Labor operates several major programs in this 
area which, although not specifically designed to deal with 
problems arising from Defense-related shifts, have proven 
useful En easing the impact of previous curtailments in 
Federal expenditures, These include the Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service, the Mass Layoff and Community Em- 
ployment Development programs and a supplemental data 
processing and telecommunications system to facilitate 
inter-area recruitment. Various State employment services 
have also developed special programs to cope with sudden 
unemployment problems. 

Training and retraining. Among the programs in this 
area are those under the Manpower and Development 
Training Act and those of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. The DOD itself, in cooperation with other 
agencies, has developed its own training programs for 
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of say 19 submarines with the Poseidon missile could 
amount to as much as $2 billion, including the cost of 
missile development and production. . . . 

Strategic Defensive Forces 

The Overall Level of the Anti-Bomber Defense Pro- 
Curing the last four years we have made some 
progress in reorienting the anti-bomber defenses to the 
changing character of that threat. The vulnerability of 
the system is being reduced by providing an improved 
backup to the SAGE system and by dispersing the 
manned interceptors. Marginal and obsolete units have 
been eliminated from the forces and new and more effec- 
tive systems are being introduced. This effort will be con- 
tinued during the FY 1966-1970 program period. ( 

Surveillance, Warning and Control. The surveillance, 
warning and control network constructed during the 19GO's 
was oriented to manned bomber attack through the north- 
ern approaches over Canada and around the flanks 
through the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. . . . Thus, the 
arrival of the missiles would, in itself, signal the attack 
long before the bombers could reach their targets. As a 
result, large portions of the existing surveillance, warn- 
ing and control system constructed during- the 1950's are 
either obsolete or of marginal value to our overall defense. 
Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System 
(SAGE). . . . Instead of the BUIC II, we now plan to 
deploy BUIC III in combination with SAGE Direction 
Centers. . . . Additional funds have been included in the 
FY 1966 budget for the SAGE/BUIC system. 

Radars. ... in order to make the inputs from the 27 
FAA radars usable in the automated SAGE/BUIC III 
system, they must be converted into the appropriate com- 
puter language by what is called a "digitizer." We plan 
to test a new type of digitizer this summer and buy half 
of the requirement in FY 1966 and the balance in FY 
1967. About $11 million has been included in our FY 
1966 budget request for this purpose, . . . 

Manned Interceptors. Considering the siae and character 
of the bomber threat we are likely to face through FY 
1970, I believe the present manned interceptor force is 
larger than needed. . . . 

Surface-to-Air Missiles. The surface-to-air missile pro- 
grams are essentially the same as those described here 
last year. 

Qualitative Improvements to the Anti-Bomber Defenses. 
While the present anti-bomber forces may be consid- 
ered quantitatively excessive in the light of the threat, 
further improvements need to he made in the qualitative 
characteristics of the forces, 

I have already touched on the planned improvements to 
the SAGE/BUIC system. We have also included funds 
in the FY I960 budget for a number of other possible 
improvements in the more distant future. 

Production and Deployment of a New Manned Inter- 
ceptor, By far the most important issue in the anti-bomber 
defense area is the production and deployment of a new 
manned interceptor .... it is not at all clear at this 
time that a new manned interceptor system, would have 
priority over new advanced surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems now under study. 

Nor is it clear at this time that the YF-12A, which 
has already been substantially developed, would be pref- 
erable to an interceptor version of the F-lll. . , . 
The F-lll is already nearing production. The Navy 

version, the F-111B, 
together with the 
Phoenix air-to-air 
missile systems now in 
development, is essen- 
tially an interceptor 
aircraft and could be 
modified for use in con- 
tinental defense. We 
will continue to have 
this option for some 
time into the future 
since the F-lll will be 
in production at least through the end of this decade. 
The development of the YF-12A has been underway 




since FY 1902, About $180 million has been programmed 
for this project through the current fiscal year. Proto- 
types are now available for flight test and $28 million 
has been included in the FY 1966 budget to continue 
development, test and evaluation. The YF-12A incorpor- 
ates the ASG-18/AIM-47A fire control and air-to-air 
missile system which has been under development for 
some years. 

No decision on the production of the F-12A needs to 
be made now. If we were to decide to go ahead with de- 
ployment of an F-12A type aircraft, we would most likely 
produce an interceptor version of the larger SR-71 air- 
craft which has a considerably greater range than the 
YF-12A. This particular option would still be open to us 
in the FY 19G7 budget period with no great cost penalty. 
Even so, the five-year systems cost of a force of F-12A's 
would amount to about $4 billion. 

Hawk. Funds have also been included in the FY 1966 
budget for the development of new components which 
would increase the capability of the Hawk surface-to- 
air system. ... 
Advanced Air Defense System. 

. . . We have increased the FY 1965 prog-ram through 
reprogramming and we are requesting additional funds 
in the FY 1906 budget to continue advanced development. 
Airborne Warning and Control System (AW ACS). . . . 
we are reducing- the effort on the aircraft system to a $3 
million level in FY 1966. However, the problem is so im- 
portant that we believe an additional $8 million in FY 
1966 is completely justified to explore the extremely dif- 
ficult technology of long range airborne radar for de- 
tection of aircraft against ground clutter. 
Ballistic Missile Warning and Defense. 

Defense against ballistic missile attack, whether from 
missile-launching submarines or land bases, comprises a 
capability both for warning and for tracking, intercept- 
ing and destroying the incoming warheads. 

Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. . . . Last year 
we undertook major improvements to this system. About 
$20 million has already been provided for this purpose 
and another $9 million is included in the FY 1966 budget. 
As I informed the Committee last year, we are modify- 
ing selected air defense radars on the East, West and 
Gulf coasts to give them some detection capability for 
shorter range missiles which might be launched from 
submarines, thereby providing at least a few minutes of 
warning. About $10 million has already been programmed 
for this purpose and another $10 million is included in 
the FY 1966 budget to complete the work. . , , 

Over-the-Horizon Radar, . . . Additional funds are 
included in the FY 1966 budget to continue research and 
development and to procure equipment to augment the 
present system. 

Nike X. ... we propose to continue the development 
of the Nike X system on an urgent basis and a total 
of about $400 million has been provided in the FY 1966 
budget for that purpose, including $10 million for some 
preliminary production engineering. We plan to rccxamine 
the question of production and deployment of the Nike 
X system again next year. Considering the vast amount 
of development, test and evaluation work still to be ac- 
complished, deferral of this decision to the FY 1967 
budget should not delay an initial operational capability 
by many months beyond what we could expect to achieve 
if we were to start production in FY 1966. 

Anti-Satell.te Defense. Last year we were making cer- 

tain modifications in 
the Nike-Zeua and 
Thor systems to give 
them a capacity with- 
in certain ranges to 
intercept and destroy 
hostile satellites. Both 
of these systems 
reached operational 
status last summer, 

We are also proceed- 
ing with two large 
ground based optical 




installations for satellite tracking and photography. 
first, at Cloudcroft, New Mexico, . . . will become oper- 
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atioiml shortly. . . . The second system, in Maui, Hawaii, 
will become operational in 1965 and should have an even 
higher resolution. Both systems, however, are subject to 
atmospheric distortions and are limited to periods near 
dawn or sunset. 

Civil Defense 

. . . we intend to emphasize four aspects of the program 
during FY 1965 and FY 1966: 

Expansion of the present shelter survey program to 
include structures too small to qualify as public fallout 
shelters, i.e., small business facilities, duplexes and single 
family residences. 

Provision of architectural and engineering advice and 
assistance to stimulate the development of dual-purpose, 
low cost, fallout shelters in new construction or major 
structural modification projects, through the application 
of various design techniques. 

- Development of plans to identify more precisely the 
residual shelter requirements and to ensure the efficient 
use of currently available shelter by matching individuals 
with specific shelter spaces, 

Provision of portable ventilation kits which wilt sig- 
nificantly increase the capacity of existing shelter space. 

Shelter Survey and Marking. . . . $86.3 million has been 
included in the FY 1066 request for shelter surveys. Of 
this amount, $13.3 million is requested to support th'e con- 
tinuing survey and marking program which, during FY 
19GG, should add about 6 million additional spaces to the 
inventory. . . . 

In the case of single family homes, a pilot test using a 
questionnaire type technique is already underway. Many 
private homes, just as the larger structures covered by the 
National Fallout Shelter Survey, are presently capable of 
providing significant protection. The purpose of the "single 
family home survey" is to inform the homeowner of the 
existing protection already available to him. . . . 

In total, $28 million is requested in FY 1966 for a full 
scale effort in these two new phases of the survey pro- 
gram. 

Shelter Development. ... We propose in FY I960 to 
expand the provision of architectural and engineering ad- 
vice on such matters to a level of $3 million. . . . 

Regional Operations Centers. . . . eight regional centers 
have been planned. . . . The cost of constructing the re- 
maining seven facilities on a more austere basis is esti- 



mated at $9.9 million, of which $2-1 million is already 
available from prior year appropriations. The remaining 
$7.8 million has been included in the FY 19G6 budget. 

Shelter Provisions. . . . $2Ii.4 million is requested for 
FY I960 to procure stocks for an additional 12 million 
spaces .... the FY 1966 request includes $3.6 million to 
defray the cost of modifying the water systems in some 
18,000 buildings containing several million shelter spaces. 

. . . includes $25 million for the procurement of portable 
ventilation kits which would substantially increase the 
capacity of existing non-ventilated shelter space. . . . 

Warning;. Of the $1.3 million requested in the FY 19G6 
budget for this category, $0.4 million supports the main- 
tenance and improvement of the Washington area warning 
system. The remaining $0.9 million provides for fallout 
protection at an additional 228 State and local warning 
points in the national warning system. . . . 

Emergency Operations. The $13.3 million included in the 
FY 196C budget for emergency operations covers four ac- 
tivities the Emergency Broadcast System, damage as- 
sessment, radiological defense and emergency operations 
systems development. . . . 

Financial Assistance to States. . . . $30.5 million in 
matching funds are requested for FY I960 for financial 
assistance to the States. . . . 

Research and Development. 

TlioJFY ISXifi request includes $15 million, compared with 
$10 million for the current fiscal year, to expand the civil 
defense research and development program. . . . 

Management. 

For overall program management. $14,6 million is re- 
quested for FY 1966 

Public Information. 

The FY 19Gfi request includes $4 million for public in- 
formation activities and for the encouragement of private 
industrial participation in civil defense activities. 
Training and Education. 

For civil defense training and education, $15.5 million 
is requested in FY 1966. . . . 

Financial Summary 

The Strategic Offensive Forces, The Strategic Defensive 
Forces and The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $0.8 billion in FY 
1966. A comparison with prior years is shown below: 





1962 


1002 


19fi3 


1964 


1965 


I960 


Strategic Offensive Forces 
Strategic Defense Forces 


Orig. 

7.0 
2.2 


Final 
($ Billions, 
0.0 
2.0 


Actual 
Fiscal Years) 
8.4 
1.9 


Actual 

7.3 
2 


Est. 

5.3 
1 7 


Proposed 
4.5 


Civil Defense 




.3 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.2 


Total 


9.8 


11.3 


10.4 


9.4 


7.1 


6,3 





Survival supplies are shown being stored as part of a 
test of fallout shelter stocking procedure conducted by the 
DOT) with the cooperation of local Defense Agencies. 
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Industrial fallout shelter entrance showing water-tight 
doors and seating and bunking arrangements typical of 
continuing Civil Defense shelter survey program, 



The General Purpose Forces, as in the past, include most 
of the Army's combat and combat support units, virtually 
all Navy units, all Marine Corps units and the tactical 
units of' the Air Force. These are the forces upon winch 
we rely for all military actions short of general nuclear 
war, i.e., limited war and counter-insurgency operations. 

The Requirement for General Purpose Forces 

"While all of our military forces would be employed In 
a general war, it is primarily the limited war mission 
which shapes the size ami character of the General Pur- 
pose Forces. 

Army General Purpose Forces 

The United States Army, during the last four years, 
has undergone a major renovation and expansion. . . . 

Those changes have been so numerous and extensive and 
have come so fast that we believe the Army now needs a 
period of time in which to digest and consolidate them. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not now propose tiny additional major 
changes in the Army force structure, except for a further 
realignment of the Reserve Components to increase their 
readiness to augment the active Army. 
Army Procni'emcnt. 

As you know, we have made very heavy investments 
in recent years in building up our stocks of weapons and 
combat consumables to levels which would permit our 
forces to engage in sustained combat. Under the logistics 
guidance which I described to you last year, the Army 
was to acquire initial equipment for a 22-division force 
(16 active and six reserve component divisions) plus suf- 
ficient combat consumables (attrition of equipment, re- 
placement spares, ammunition, etc.) to maintain 16 divi- 
sions and their support forces in combat for the entire 
period between D-Day and the time when production 
rates could be built up to match combat consumption (P- 
Day). Now, with the reorganization of the reserve com- 
ponents, all of the Army National Guard units (including 
the two special purpose divisions, the separate brigades 
and other supporting forces) would be included within the 
force for which we buy weapons, equipment and combat 
consumables. We have added about $40 million to the 
FY 1066 request to make a start on filling the most ur- 
gent requirements communications equipment, trucks, 
etc. 

During the past year, we have continued to refine our 
inventory objectives for specific items of equipment in 
light of oiu- most recent actual experience and in accord- 
ance with the logistics guidance just described. . . , 

Our proposals also reflect our determined effort to con- 
centrate funds for equipment modernization on those items 
which will yield the greatest gain in combat effectiveness. 
As now adjusted, the FY 1965 program totals about $1,9 
billion; the proposed FY 1966 program amounts to about 
$2.0 billion. 
Aim-aft. 

. . , for FY 1966, we propose only an austere aircraft 
procurement program, limited to meeting 1 basic 'require- 
ments which would not be affected by the outcome of the 
Army's study. A total of $3-14.6 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for procurement of 1,018 aircraft 
{plus drones, spares and repair parts), . . . 

Iroquois. Again the largest single item in the cate- 
gory is the purchase of UH-1D (Iroquois) helicopters. 
The Iroquois is replacing older helicopters and fixed- 
wing aircraft in the general utility role (e.g., transport- 
ing troops, cargo and casualties). 

Chinook. . . . $75.2 million is included in the FY 1966 

hu<it *- " - 1 ent of this aircraft. 

Light Observation 
Helicopter fLOHV Con- 
tacts for the FY 1966 
portion of the light 
observation helicopter 
(LOH) program are 
soon to be awarded. 
$20.4 million for an ad- 
ditional 168 is included 
in the FY 1966 request. 




This new helicopter will be used to replace the older 
OH-13/23's and the 0-1 fixed-wing observation airplanes- 
Trainer Aircraft. We also propose to procure 10 fixo!- 
wing and 60 rotary-wing trainer aircraft in FY 19 (Mi, 
at a cost of $4.2 million. 
Missiles. 

Army procurement of missiles including spares will in- 
crease by $19 million, from $235 million In FY 196!) to 
$254 million in FY 1966. 

Pel-shins. The FY 1966 procurement of Pcrshing mis- 
siles would bring the Army's inventory to 100 per coiit 
of its total inventory objective and provide for annual 
service practice and tests. During FY 1966, we will again 
be sharing the Perching missile production with tlio 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Lance. . . . Funds have been included in the R&D request 
to provide for this development effort in FY 1966. 
Anti-Tank Missiles. About $2.7 million is included 
the procurement of SS-11 anti-tank missiles. 

Shillelagh. The FY 1966 budget also provides 
million for the first major procurement of Shille . 
missiles for use on the General Sheridan armored recon- 
naissance/assault vehicle. An additional $4.7 million will 
be required to complete development and testing of thi.s 
command-guided anti-tank missile with the General 
Sheridan vehicle. In a related operational development 
project, we are requesting $3.5 million for further work 
on 'a new stabilized sight for Shillelagh and certain 
modifications, to extend its range. 

Kedcye, . . . For the Anny, we propose to reprogntm 

$21.8 million this year 
to start the production 
program and we re- 
quest $58.3 million to 
continue procurement 
in FY 1966. . . . 

Hawk. No additional 
Hawk or Hercules sur- 
face-to-air missiles will 
be procured mFYliHjfi. 
However, we are pro- 
posing to leprogiam $34 million in order to procure Hawk: 
equipment during the current year. Of this amount, $14 
million is equired to build up stocks of equipment spai'os 
to more adequate levels. We ar/e also requesting about $8 
million in FY 1966 for certain high value repair parts and 
for continuing modifications of Hawk missiles presently 
in the inventory. 

Mauler. No procurement is now anticipated. 
Sergeant. The $1.9 million requested for Sergeant Is 
required for warhead adaption kits. 

Missile Spares and Target Missiles. About $16.7 million 
is requested for missile spares. Also included in the total 
for Army missiles is $6.0 million for target missiles. . . , 

Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $364.2 million FY 1966 request for weapons and 
combat vehicles is $108 million more than the $25fi.Ii 
million now budgeted for FY 1965. 

20 mm. Gun. We propose to replace the 50 cal. machi.no 
gun presently mounted on our Mi-114 armored command 
and reconnaissance vehicle with a 20 mm. gun. . . . After 
evaluating a number of candidates for this requirement, 
we have tentatively settled on the German-produced His- 
pano-Suiza. ... It should be noted that, in view of our 
agreement with the Federal Republic, there would be no 
adverse balance of payments implications associated witli 
this transaction since any "additional" expenditures wo 
make in Gei'rnany are to be fully "offset" by German 
procurements from us. 

Howitzers and Light Recovery Vehicles. The FY 19f5fi 

request provides $2G,6 million for additional self-propelled 
8-inch howitzers and M-578 light recovery vehicles, which 
will bring inventory levels for these items up to Kill 
per cent of the objectives. 
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General Sheridan. Wo 
arc also proposing 
$58.2 million for the 
initial procurement of 
General Sheridan 
armored reconnais- 
sance and airborne as- 
sault vehicles which 
will replace the M-41 
light tank and the BI- 
GG so If -propel led 90 
mm. gun in support of 
the field Army. 
Command Pout Vehicles, Cargo Carriers ami 81 mm. 
Morltir. A number of slr-imhvrd tnctral vehicles use tho 
same chassis as the M-113 personnel carrierin eluding 
tho M-577 command post carrier, the XM-548 cargo car- 
rier and the M-125 self-propelled 81 mm, mortar. With 
the proposed I''Y 19GG program, we will have procured 
a large part of tho objective for this family of vehicles, 
except for the 81 mm. self-propelled mortar, which com- 
pleted development only a few months ngo. Therefore, we 
propose to hold production of the basic chassis to the 
minimum sustaining rate so as to maintain the production 
base as long as possible. The FY 1966 increment includes 
command post vehicles, cargo carriers and 81 mm. mortar 
carriers at u total cost of $87 million. 

M-60 and M-4B Tanks. Sufficient medium tanks < Hi- 
fi and M-48) have already bncn funded to meet our cur- 
rent logistics objectives. For the present, we have decided 
not to program the M-60, the current medium tank, -for 
areas other than where there is a current or anticipated 
sophisticated armor threat. Nevertheless, we do wish to 
maintain, for as long as possible, the options to procure 
M-00's for other areas, to meet the tank requirements of 
friendly countries or to expand production quickly if the 
need arises. In order to maintain a hot production line 
through FY IDGfl funding, we are requesting funds for a 
substantial number of M-6()'s. However, we do not ex- 
pect that this procurement will raise our net total M-GO 
tank inventory above the desired level, inasmuch as tank 
sales to friendly countries over tho FY 196(5-66 period 
should amount to at least the FY 1966 quantity. The 
anticipated receipts from these sales have been used to 
reduce the total funding request for the FY I960 Army 
program. 

Howitzers. ... We are also requesting $43 million for 
self-propelled IRfi mm. howitzers. 
Tacticiil and Support Vehicles. 

About $315 million is provided in the FY 19fiG pro- 
posed program for the procurement of almost 62,200 
trucks, trailers and other non-combat vehicles, about 22,- 
400 less than the number programmed in FY 1965. 

Tactical Trucks. In terms of cost, tho more important 
items in this category are some 40,000 tactical trucks for 
which about $25H million has been requested. . . . 
Communications and Electronics. 

We are requesting $240.1 million for the procurement 
of communications and electronics equipment in FY 1%6. 
. . . Procurement for tho Army Strategic Communications 
System, STARCOM, shows a substantial decrease in FY 
19G6 $46 million compared to $59 million in FY 1965. 
Radios and Communications Equipment. About $84,5 
million is requested for procurement of radios, with the 
AN/VI1C-12 vehicular radio being the largest single item 
in terms of cost. Also included in our proposed FY 1006 
program is about $14.3 million for the purchase of com- 
munications equipment. . . . 
Ammunition 

Tho FY I960 request of $344.9 million is about $73 
million more than the current year's level, although about 
the same as FY 1D64 and FY 1963, 

The largest single item, $44,6 million, is for the con- 
tinued procurement of 15C mm. high explosive howitzer 
projectiles. We also propose continued procurements of 
several varieties of 105 mm, ammunition. For the 20 mm. 
gun previously mentioned, we propose to procure about 
$16 million worth of ammunition. Concurrently, we pro- 
pose to establish a production facility in this country for 
this ammunition. 
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Other Support Equipment. 

We are requesting $107.7 million for other support 
equipment. . . . These funds will be used for such items as 
electric field generators, road graders, cranes, tractors, 
bridge components, shop equipment, fork lift trucks, etc. 
Production Base Program. 

t The $65,4 million requested for production base support 
is somewhat less than the amount programmed for FY 
1965. 

Navy General Purpose Forces 

During: tho past year we have continued our analysis 
of Navy General Purpose Forces requirements. ... We 
now believe that some changes should be made in the 
programs which I presented to the Committee last year. 
Although there arc still important uncertainties, we now 
find ourselves ... to be generally in better shape than 
we previously thought with regard to anti-submarine 
warfare. Further improvements, however, are needed in 
the fleet's air defense and mine-clearing capabilities. 

The fleet air defense problem is not new. Last year I 
. . . described the programs we were undertaking to im- 
prove further the existing ship-to-air missile systems 
(Tartar, Terrier and Talos), to develop a new standard- 
ized missile to replace Tartar and Terrier and to study 
a completely new ship-to-air missile system for the 1970's. 
These efforts are now well along. 

The existing ship-to-air missile systems have been sub- 
stantially improved in the last two and a half years, 
The "kill" probability and readiness rate of Terrier 
have been increased by a factor of two; similar, though 
leas spectacular, improvements have been achieved in tho 
case of both Tartar and Talos. The new standardized 
missile is well along in development and we plan to buy 
a number of missiles in FY 1966 for operational test and 
evaluation. The standardized missile, which uses the same 
launching ^systems, will gradually replace the Tartar and 
Terrier missiles on existing ships. . . . 

Another general problem concerning the Navy's General 
Purpose Forces relates to the use of nuclear power for 
surface ships. As I stated last year, the key to solving 
this problem is the availability of a more economic power 
plant. Last summer the President approved the develop- 
ment of a new reactor, two of which could power an 
attack carrier. . . . The extant to which this new reactor 
would reduce the cost of a nuclear-powered attack carrier 
has yet to be determined, but I am hopeful that it will 
enable me next year to request the application of this 
reactor to the new carrier we tentatively plan to start 
in FY 19G7. ... 

In total, we have planned a force of 868 Navy gen- 
eral purpose ships for end FY 1966, compared with 838 
at end FY 1964. 
Attack Carrier Forces. 
Ships. 

Attack Curriers. We have programmed a force of 15 

attack carriers through 
FY 1069, the same 
number planned last 
year; however, the mix 
of carriers will be 
somewhat different. 
Last year we had 
planned to keep all 
throo Midway-class 
carriers in the force, 
unchanged. We now 
propose to modernize 
two of these carriers, 
tho Midway and the P.D.K. (Tim [third Midway-class ship, 
the Coral Sea, has already been modernized.) The Midway 
will undergo modernization beginning in FY 1966. The 
F.D.R. will undoi-go modernization later. . . . The cost of 
modevntalng both ships will be about $1G7 million. We are 
reprogramnung $14,0 million in FY 19(!6 funds to procure 
long lead time items, and $70,3 million is included in the 
FY 1966 budget, It should be noted, however, that these 
costs will be largely offset by savings in aircraft procure- 
ment and operating costs. ... 
Carrier Aircraft, 
The air complement of the attack carrier force current- 





ly consists of 15 carrier air groups and two re C 
pilot training groups. You may recall I said last 

th ^ : . . Because of its greater endurance, longer radar 
and missile range, . . the F-111B should offer a sub 
stantial increase in effectiveness over the.F^B and may 
replace them on less than a one-to-one basis. 

A recent study of tactical air power concluded that the 
F-111B aimed with the new Phoenix promises such 
large gains in combat effectiveness that, if the P*" 
are realized, perhaps only one squadron wil be requued 
per carrier instead of one squadron of F-111B s plus one 
squadron of F-4's. ... . .,.*+. 

We will continue to buy two types of attack aiiciait, 
the A-6A which is especially designed for low-level bomb- 
ing at night and in bad weather, and the , A-7A ( VAL), 
the new highly effective replacement for the A-4E which 
I described to you last year. . 

The number of reconnaissance aircraft in the carnei 

forces will also con- 
tinue to increase over 
the next few years, re- 
flecting the growing 
importance of this 
function. The program 
will provide six EA- 
6C's per Forrestal- 
class carrier. We have 
also included nearly $9 
million in the FY 1966 
budget to complete the 
project for extending 

the life of the RF-BA's, which will continue to be used 
aboard Essex and Midway-class carriers. . . . 

ASW Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces. 

... the Navy has completed the first phase of a com- 
prehensive study of anti-submarine warfare. Although 
I do not consider the work completed to date by any 
means conclusive, the preliminary results do present a 
more favorable picture than we had before, sufficiently 
so to permit some adjustment in the ASW programs I 
presented here last year. For a number of years we 
have given budget priority to new ASW ships and air- 
craft. Now we propose to give priority to the acquisition 
of better weapons and the improvement of sensors. 
ASW Carriers (CVS). We now have nine CVS's, all 

Essex-class. These 
ships are still highly 
serviceable as ASW 
carriers, since they 
have the speed, range 
and space required for 
all ASW weapon sys- 
tems now current or 
likely to be developed 
in the next few 
years. . . . 

The ASW carrier 
forces will continue to 

be equipped with both fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft. 
We are now buying the S-2E long range search aircraft 
for the fixed-wing requirement and the SH-3A for the 
helicopter. As these aircraft are delivered they will re- 
place the older types. We have also provided each carrier 
with a few A-4C's released from the attack carrier forces 
in. order to give them a limited intercept and air defense 
capability. . , . 

Attack Submarine Forces. By the end of the current 

fiscal year, the sub- 
marine forces, exclud- 
ing Polaris, will num- 
ber 104 ships including 
23 nuclear-powered. , . . 
How many sub- 
marines will be re- 
quired in the future 
and how many should 
be nuclear-powered is 
not yet clear. By the 
end of the next fiscal 
year, we will have a 



total of 105 and we plan to maintain that genera level 
through the program period. A total of 50 SSN H has 
already been funded (excluding the. Higher which was 
IA..M siiiH four move are included m tho I' Y 19M> bud- 



lost), and four move 
get. . 






I ast year we cancelled our plan to convert 111 DD-931- 
lass destroyers to Tartar middle ships for miaous 
hich I have already discussed. All of those ships aru less 



class 

than nine" years' ~oY<T, and they are fast enough to escort 
attack carriers. In their present configuration, however, 
they lack a standoff weapon and other modern ASW 
equipment. We can provide these ships with AHKOC, im- 
proved communications equipment, a new variable-depth 
sonar and improved ECM capabilities plus certain minor 
structural modifications, at a cost of about $12 million 
each. With these improvements, the DiMMl-class de- 
stroyers would be comparable to, or oven better in the 
ASW role than, the DE's wo are now building at Iho cost 
of about $27 million each. Accordingly, we have included 
$60 million in tho FY I960 budget for the first five of 
these conversions; eight more arc scheduled for subse- 
quent years. . , . 

Patrol Craft. Subsequent to the enactment of the FY 
19G5 Defense Appropriations Bill, wo requested approval 
to rcprogram $7.9 million of KY Ji)(i5 funds to procure 
two hydrofoil patrol limits (I'GIF). This reprognimming 
action was not approved by till of the Committees involved. 
Instead, tho Department was instructed to include the 
two PGH's in its 1 (1 Y KKifi budget, which wo have done. 
In addition, the FY 1%0 budget includes the ten patrol 
craft previously tentatively scheduled for procurement in 
FY 196fi, making a total of. J2. . . . 
Multi-Purpose Ships. 

There will bo 2fil! ships which possess capabilities for 
both anti-submarine warfare and fleet air defense in the 
fleet at the end of the current fiscal year, the built of 
which will be destroyer types. A number of these ships- 
cruisers, frigates and destroyers will have a guided mis- 
sile capability. Seven guided missile frigates will lie added 
to the fleet in FY 1966, including the nuclear-powered 
Truxton. 

Truxton, . . . We now plan to program for surfaco 
ship modernization and for tins development of this new 
missile system more than $900 million over the KY 1966- 
70 period, $54.6 million in FY l!(ifi for U&D alone. . . . 

.Tartar and Terrier Missiles. Another $108 million 
has been programmed in the FY Iflfili-fifi period to im- 
prove the missiles themselves, and $99. (i million more is 
included in the FY 19(ifi budget to continue this work. 
As part of this effort, known as the ,SAM Improvement 
Program, we have undertaken the development of a new 
"standardized" missile for use with both Tartar and 
Terrier launchers. This new missile is being designed 
to achieve higher reliability with loss maintenance, to 
provide a greater capability at a smaller cost per missile 
than either the Tartar or Terrier. 

To provide for better fleet air defense in the 1970's, 
the Navy is currently studying an Advanced Surface Mis- 
sile System (ASMS). Over $8 million is being spent this 
year, and $12 million is included in the FY 100(5 budget 
-to complete a project definition phase and to initiate sys- 
tems development if it proves to be feasible. , . . 

The first Terrier missile ships authorizedtwo 
heavy cruisers, three light cruisers and four frigates- 
were .fitted with a system based on the beam-riding prin- 
ciple. Beginning this year, and continuing over the next 
few years, we propose to refit the four frigates and two 
heavy cruisers (at a cost of $201 million) with the more 
modern and effective Terrier homing system. . . . 
Mine Warfare Forces, 

The mine warfare force proposed for tho FY 1906-70 
period is essentially the same in size as that presented to ' 
the Committee for the past two years. . . . Additional new 
minesweepers (MSO's) will be constructed in FY 1966- 
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1968 (four in FY 1966) as replacements for older ships 
(MSC's) and one Liberty ship will be converted in FY 
1966 to a Minesweeper Special (MSS). . . . 
Amphibious Assault Ships. 

. . . Our studios this year confirm that this revised pro- 
g-ram will significantly increase our amphibious lift and 
expand our helicopter vertical assault capability, provide 
for an orderly replacement of World War IT ships and 
improve response time. A total of 15 ships is planned for 
construction in FY 1966 at a cost of $494 million. 




Landing Ships, Rocket (LSMR) and one Inshore Fire 
Support Ship (IFS) now in the reserve fleet. In addition, 
we now plan to retain in the fleet two Heavy Gun Cruisers 
(CA) which had previously been scheduled for deactiva- 
tion. . . . 

Logistic, Operational Support ami Direct Support Ships. 

... We are proposing' construction of seven logistical and 
operational support ships in FY 1906 at a cost of $209 
million, one less than planned last year. Construction of 
one of the two fast supply ships (AFS) previously in- 
cluded in the FY I960 program has now been deferred to 
a later year, thereby leveling out the rate of construction. 

In addition to the proposed ship construction program, 
we are also requesting $7.1 million in FY 19G6 for the 
procurement of UH-46A helicopters. . . . 

We also plan to construct .two direct support ships in 
FY 1966, one Submarine Tender (AS) and one Destroyer 
Tender (AD), at a cost of about $117 million, to re- 
place older, less effective ships. . . . 
Marine Corps Forces. 

During FY 1906 and throughout the program period, 
the Marine Corps . . . will continue to maintain an active 
force of three combat divisions and throe aircraft wings 
plus combat and support units. The Marine Corps Re- 
servo has now been reorganized to provide a fourth di- 
vision/wing team upon mobilization, . . . 

To meet Marine Corps fighter requirements wo will 
continue to buy the F-4 until all 115 fighter squadrons are 
equipped solely with F-4's armed with Sidewinder and 
Sparrow air-to-air missiles. We will begin to replace older 
Marine Corps F-4's with the newer models when they are 
released from the Navy as the F-111B becomes available. 

For the attack squadrons, we will continue to buy the 
A-6A to provide the Marine Corps with an all-weather, 
close-air support and interdiction capability. We also 
plan to make our first buy of the new A~7A (VAL) air- 
craft for the Marine Corps in FY 1966. 

. . . The first of the new UF-4B's will begin replacing 

the obsolescent HF-SA's in FY 1906. ... 

For the vertical envelopment mission, we are buying 

large quantities of CH-40A medium helicopters, a tandem 

rotor, twin turbine- 
powered helicopter 
with a normal payload 
of 4,000 Ibs. or 17 men. 
. . . We arc also buy- 
ing smaller quantities 
of the CH-53A all- 
weather cargo and 
troop transport heli- 
copter. First deliveries 
of the CH-53A will be 
made in FY I960. . . . 

Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement. 

We propose to buy a total of 659 aircraft of all types 

in FY 1966 (at a cost of $1,546 million) to continue the 

modernization of the Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 

inventories. 

To meet the fighter requirements of both the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, we will continue to procure the F-4, 
bub at a lower level than in FY 1965. . . . 

Last year we planned to procure our first increment 
of P-lllE's in FY 1966. We have, however, encountered 
some development problems with the Phoenix missile. 
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Since the system must be incorporated into the airplane 
we have had to slip the aircraft production schedule and 
reduce the FY I960 buy. Despite the delays in the 
Phoenix, we still phtn for the first squadron of F-lllH'H 
to be operational on the previously scheduled date. 

We are proposing to make our first major procurement 
of the A-7A in FY 1966 and we will continue to buy 
this aircraft over the next several years. Funds are also 
included in the FY 19fifi budget for the continued pro- 
curement of the A-6A at the same level as in FY 1965. 

. . . The E-2A program was initiated eight years ago 
in FY 1967, but the very difficult technical problems in- 
volved have yet to be solved. Because it is an important 
program, we believe it should be continued, but at a slow- 
er rate. We now propose to keep the production line going 
while we continue our efforts to solve the problems. Pro- 
duction of aircraft funded in FY 1963-1964 will be 
stretched over a longer period, leaving a smaller num- 
ber of aircraft to be funded in FY 1966. $106 million 
of the $176 million provided for FY 1965 will be apnlied 
to the aircraft authorized through FY 1964, making a 
total through the current fiscal year of $970 million (in- 
cluding R&D). The remaining $70 million has been ap- 
plied against the FY 1966 budget. The FY 1966 E-2A 
program will require $123.6 million in TOA $121.2 mil- 
lion for aircraft and $2.4 million for continued develop- 
ment effort. . . . 

As I indicated earlier, we intend to increase the number 
of patrol squadrons from 29 to 30. In addition, to make 
the P-2 available for the reserve forces and to modernize 
the 30 squadron force generally, we now propose to pro- 
cure more P-8A aircraft than previously planned. 

The FY 1966 budget also includes a total of 140 CH- 
46A, UH-46A and CH-53A helicopters for the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and a few C-2A carricr-on-board delivery 
aircraft. We had intended to complete our procurement 
of the C-2A in FY 1966 but, because of the recent slip- 
page in that program, we have deferred part of our pre- 
viously planned FY 1966 procurement. 

In the trainer category, we propose to procure 91 air- 
craft in FY 1966. ... we have reduced our procurement 
objectives for the T-2B. However, we now plan to pro- 
cure a quantity of TA-4E's, a two-seat modification of 
the single-seat A-4E. ... We have already ^programmed 
with Congressional approval $58.5 million of FY 1965 
funds to procure an initial increment of the TA-4E. $57,6 
million is included in the FY 1966 budget for the second 
increment. 

Other Navy Procurement. 

... we are requesting about $761 million for Navy 
missiles, ordnance, ammunition and other combat consum- 
ablesan increase of about $114 million over the amount 
provided last year. . . . 

Sidewinder and Phoenix Missiles. For the Sidewinder 

I-C (IRAK) missile, 
our objective is to keep 
a production line going 
until the new Phoenix 
missile begins phasing 
in. To accomplish this 
objective we plan to 
level off production at 
a rate which can keep 
the line going through 
the FY 1966 procure- 
ment period using FY 
1965 and prior year 
funds. $71 million has been included in the FY 1966 
budget to continue development of the Phoenix missile. 
Tartar and Terrier Missiles. In addition to the Tartars 
and Terriers included in the FY 1966 procurement pro- 
gram, we plan to buy the first increment of the new 
"standardized" Tartar/Terrier missile which I mentioned 
before. These missiles will be 'used for test, evaluation 
and documentation. All future Tartar and Terrier pro- 
curement will be of the standardized model. 

Tabs. Funds are also included in the FY 1966 budget 
for the continued procurement of Talos. 





Snakcye, Walleye and CBU-3. The current year's 
program for air-to-s\irface ordnance originally included 
lUillpup B short range supersonic tactical missiles. 
However, we now propose to cancel this buy since the 
Navy feels that assets accumulated through FY 1964 and 
previous procurements are sufficient, particularly in view 
of the substantial procurements now being made of the 
newer Snakeye, Walleye and CBU-3. The PY IDfifi 
budget includes additional funds for the procurement of 
those three weapons. 

MK-4G. As I have pointed out in prior years, one of 
our most pressing needs in the ASW area is more modern 
weapons. In FY 19C6 we propose to buy a large number 
of the new MK-46 light weight ASW torpedoes. . . . 

SUBROC. The 19CG budget includes over $23 million for 
for SUBROC procurement. . . . 

Sonobuoys. We have also included funds for increased 
procurements of sonobuoys Julie, Jezebel, etc, We 
have already achieved 100 per cent of the inventory ob- 
jective for Julie and are now buying: for peacetime con- 
sumption. 

ASKOC and DASH. We will continue to procure sub- 

. stantial quantities of 
ASROC. . . . The FY 
1966 increment will 
bring stocks to 100 
per cent of the objec- 
tive. Nearly $47 mil- 
lion is also included for 
procurement of DASH 
drone ASW helicop- 
ters. , . . 

Expendable Ordnance. 
Recent, more detailed 
analysis . . . has caused 
us to increase our in- 
ventory objectives for three inch and five inch ammuni- 
tion for ship guns. About $31 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for these rounds. . . . 

Procurement of expendable ordnance will be about $125 
million above FY 1965. 

Electronics Procurement. . . . Among- the items being 
procured will be AN/SPS-48 three-dimensional radars 
(at a coat of $7.1 million). ... Wo also propose to con- 
tinue procurement ($21.6 million) for the Navy Tactical 
Data System. The Navy will also undertake an extensive 
program of in-service modification of existing sonars us 
part of the overall effort to raise ASW capabilitiesat a 
cost of $20 million in PY 1965 and $33 million in FY 
1966. In addition to improvements in AAW and ASW 
electronics equipment, the Navy has included $57 mil- 
lion in its FY 196G procurement request for the second 
increment of its shipboard communications moderniza- 
tion prog-ram which I mentioned last year. . . , The Navy 
will also procure shipboard satellite terminals ($3 million) 
for use in connection with the Defense Communication 
Satellite Program. 

Nearly $19 million is included in the PY 1965 Navy 
program for the procurement of automatic data process- 
ing equipment and an additional $6.8 million of equipment 
will be procured in FY 1966. Resultant reductions in 
rental costs are estimated at $1.6 million in FY 1965 
and $5,4 million per year thereafter, 

Marine Corps Procurement. 

... A total prog-ram of $118.4 million is recommended 
for Marine Corps procurement in FY 1966, somewhat 
less than was provided for FY 1965. . . . 

Ammunition. For 7.62 mm. ammunition, $5.0 million is 
requested. About $27.1 million is proposed for other am- 
munition and ordnance equipment, primarily for peace- 
time training, 

Redeye, , . , For the Marine Corps, we propose to 
reprogram $10.0 million this year to begin procurement, 
and we are requesting ?8.7 million in our PY 19G6 budget 
to procure additional missiles. 

Support Vehicles. The PY 1966 budget also includes 
about $26.6 million for the procurement of support ve- 
hicles, including 740 two and one-half ton and GOO five- 



ton trucks. ,$G.i) million is also included for the procure- 
ment of large amphibious assault fuel systems to support 
both the ground and aviation units of the landing force. 
Communications Equipment. In the electronics category, 
the Marine Corps would buy, in FY 19(56, a variety of 
radar, radio and other communications equipment includ- 
ing the new AN/TLG-17 electronic countermeasurcs set 
and the PRC-2S radio. 

Air Force General Purpose Forces 

Because of the critical importance of tactical airpower 
to our position in Europe, we have made a major effort 
during the last four years to expand 'and modernize the 
Air Force General Purpose Forces and provide them 
with the wartime stocks needed for sustained non-nuclear 
combat. These objectives have been substantially at- 
tained. The chief remaining shortcoming is the excessive 
vulnerability of our forces overseas to conventional nt- 
tack and we are again proposing a solution to that 
problem. 
Tactical Fighter Forces. 

We are continuing to program towards a tactical fight- 
er force of 24 wings, the same size force we planned a 
year ago, However, I now believe we can prudently plan 
on a somewhat slower rate of modernization than we 
envEsonecl then. 

The F-4 has proved to be a fine high performance, 
versatile aircraft; nevertheless, we do pay a price for 
this versatility and we should not buy more of these air- 
craft than we are likely to need. Based on our continuing- 
study of tactical air power requirements and the great 
increases in capability, both realized in recent years and 
projected for the future, we now propose to reduce the 
tentative F-4 force objective by two wings. . . . 

It is too early to project the ultimate F-lll force level 
and our objective for this aircraft is still tentative. . . . 
With respect to Air Force tactical fighters, we will con- 
tinue to procure the 
F-4 but at a lowor 
level than in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. $H05 
million has been in- 
cluded in the FY 10GG 
budget for this air- 
craft. As I described 
last year, we are pro- 
viding some of tho 
later model F-4's with 
an improved air-to- 
ground attack capabili- 
ty and some with a low altitude intercept capability as 
well, 

About $679 million has already been provided for the 
development of the F-lll and $206 million is included in 
the FY I960 request. Last year, $146 million was pro- 
vided for procurement of the first ten aircraft together 
with certain long lead time components. For FY 1HCG, 
$404 million is requested to continue procurement. 

Tactical Bombers. 

The two B-57 squadrons (48 UE aircraft), scheduled 
last year for transfer to the Air National Guard, were 
instead deployed for temporary use in Viet Nam. We now 
plan to retain these aircraft in the active force for us 
long as they are needed in Southeast Asia, , . , 

Tactical Reconnaissance Forces, 

No major changes are presently contemplated in the 
tactical reconnaissance force levels proposed last yqnv 
although there have been some slippages and cost in- 
creases. The RF-4C program has continued to encounter 
delays and cost increases, resulting in a reduction of tlto 
FY 1964 and FY 1965 procurement programs. The $2!lfi 
million requested for the RF-4C in the FY 1966 budget 
would make up those reductions and provide sufficient 
ail-craft to enable us to maintain the planned force. . . . 
KB-50 Tankers. 

Last year we had planned on keeping one squadron of 
KB-50 tankers in the active force through the end of tho 
current fiscal year. These aircraft, however, have proved 
very difficult to maintain in a safe operating condition and 
we decided to phase them out this year. KC-135 aircraft 
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of the Strategic Air Command will be used to meet the 
tactical requirements for tanker support. 
Special Air Warfare Forces. 

The Special Air Warfare Forces at the end of the 
current fiscal year will reflect an increase over FY 1964. 
These forces presently include such aircraft as the B-26, 
the T-28, the A-1E, the C-46, the U-10 and the C-123. 
We plan to continue a force of approximately this size 
and composition throughout the program period. . . . 

We have presently under development a new counter- 
insurgency aircraft called LARA (light armed recon- 
naissance aircraft) which will be optimized for lower or- 
ders of conflict where the requirement for transport 
dominates the need for fire power. . . . 
Other Air Force Procurement. 

Shrike. We have included in our FY I960 budget 
request a total of $328 million for tactical non-nuclear 
ordnance (including $102 million for Special Air War- 
fare Forces), compared with $234 million for 1965 (in- 
cluding $76 million for Special Air Warfare Forces). 
Only about $100 million worth was procured in 1961. 
Included in the FY 1966 request is another increment of 
the anti-radar missile Shrike. . . . 

Bullpup. Recent air-to-surface ordnance studies have 
revealed that Navy and Air Force stocks of Bullpup-A 
missiles presently exceed our likely needs. Therefore, 
rather than procure complete Bullpup trainer missiles 
for the Navy and Air Force, we will buy only the 
trainer inert center section for use with these excess 
Bullpup-A's. This will produce a net saving of $8.2 
million in the current fiscal year. For FY 1966, 8,000 inert 
sections for these missiles will be bought at a cost of $1.2 
million (compared with a cost of $9.4 million for 8,825 
complete training missiles). 

Snnkeyc. The Air Force will also buy $41 million of 
Snakeye 500 pound bombs in FY 1966. . . . 
Theater Air Base Vulnerability. 

As I noted at the beginning of this discussion of the 
Air Force General Purpose Forces, our moat urgent need 
in this area is to reduce the vulnerability on the ground of 
our tactical aircraft deployed on bases overseas. . . . 



With respect to the aircraft themselves, an earth- 
covered, steel shelter equipped with an armor-plate door 
has proved fully effective against strafing, napalm and 
fragmentation weapons and against near misses by all 
other types of non-nuclear weapons. These shelters would 
cost only about $110,000 each, a very small fraction (five 
to seven per cent) of the value of the aircraft they pro- 
tect. The $22 million requested for the Air Force for FY 
I960 would provide for that Service's highest priority re- 
quirements. In addition, we are requesting funds for a 
small number of shelters for Marine Corps aircraft. 

Our analyses also underscore the present vulnerability 
of our deployed tactical air power to enemy attacks! on 
the runways of our forward bases. ... To meet this 
problem, the FY 1966 program provides about $5 million 
for the necessary equipment and material to create a 
rapid runway repair capability. . . . 
Tactical Exercises. 

Tactical exercises for elements of the General Purpose 
Forces, as I noted last year, serve many important ob- 
jectives. . . . 

For FY 1966, we again plan an extensive program of 
such exercises at an estimated cost of $130.9 million, com- 
pared with $110 million estimated for the current year. 

Last July, I requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to estab- 
lish a joint task force to conduct tests of the penetration 
capabilities of our tactical and strategic aircraft and of 
our anti-air defensive systems. Joint Task Force Two 
has been formed and is now being manned. . . . Starting 
early in 1965 and continuing thereafter. JTF-2 will con- 
duct comprehensive tests of existing and new tactical air- 
craft, weapons and ordnance, including penetration 
against all forms of air defense weapons. About $6 mil- 
lion has been included in the 1966 budget for the support 
of this effort. 

Financial Summary 

The General Purpose Forces Program, which I have 
outlined above, will require Total Obligational Authority 
of $19.0 billion in FY 1906. A comparison with prior years 
is shown below; 
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The USS Sacramento (AOE-1), the first in a new class of large multi-piu-pose stores ships designed to accompany 
fast task forces, providing fuel, ammunition, missiles and general cargo, Sea Knight helicopters are aboard to provide 
airlift capability for a new concept of "Vertical Replenishment." 
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I believe that it ia apparent from my discussion of the 
limited war problem and our General Purpose Force re- 
quirements that an adequate airlift and sealift capability 
is essential to our global strategy in the collective defense 
of the Free World. Included in the airlift forces which I 
will discuss in this section of the statement are the MATS 
transports, the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop 
carrier aircraft, and the transport aircraft in the Air 
Force reserve components. The sealift forces include the 
troop ships, cargo ships and tankers operated by the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service nnd the "Forward Mobile 
Depot" ships. 

The Requirement 

... it is clear that to meet the requirements for rapid 
movement of our forces, we need a new, very large capa- 
city airlift aircraft and new "fast deployment" ships .... 
Transport Aircraft. 

Last year, I informed the Committee that we were 
studying the development of a new large transport air- 
craft, the CX-HLS (now called the C-BA). We were think- 
ing then of a large aircraft in the 600,000 Ib. class . . . 
with about 2,300 sq. ft. of loadable floor area using 1 six of 
the C-141-type engines. We now believe that we can 
design an even more efficient and economical transport in 
the i 725,000 Ib. class, using four newly developed engines. 
This aircraft would be 15 per cent cheaper per ton/mile to 
operate than the model I described last year . . . and would 
have the same rapid loading 1 and unloading drive-through 
features plus the ability to operate from short, low 
strengh airfields. Our studies during the last year have 
convinced us^ that unless troops and equipment can be 
routinely delivered well forward in the theatre of opera- 
tions, many of the advantages of airlift would be lost. . . . 

Even though the C-6A would be very expensive to 
acquire $2.2 billion {including development and procure- 
ment) for a modest force of operational aircraft on a ten 
year systems cost basis (i.e., including the cost of develop- 
ment, procurement and ten years of operation) the C-5A 
would be a much better buy than additional C-141's. 

Our calculations show that it would be desirable to 
reduce the previously planned C-141 force by about one- 
third, and substitute C-SA's. The C-5A's would provide 
about the same capability as the replaced C-141's. Further, 
it is tentatively estimated that the ten year systems cost 
would be the same, even including the high cost of develop- 
ing and procuring the new aircraft. 

I have selected the figure of about two-thirds of the pre- 
viously planned force os the point of departure for this 
calculation for several reasons: 

The C-141 is already in production. A total of 146 air- 
craft have been placed on order through FY 1965 funding. 

Assuming we can start full scale development of the 
C-BA by about July 1, 19G6, the first operational aircraft 
would not be available for several years. We should not 
halt the buildup of our airlift between now and the time the 
the C-5A becomes available. 

A mixed force of C-141 *s and C-5A's would be desir- 

able in ;any event since 
a variety of vehicles 
with different capacities 
more nearly produce, a 
uniform matching of 
capabilities and re- 
quirements. The C-141 
could carry the denser 
cargo, thus making ful- 
ler use of its payload 
potential, while the C- 
5A could carry the 
bulky cargo. Further- 
more, there will always be trips which will not require the 
very large capacity of a C-5A, 




Ships. 

Last year I informed the Committee that we were study- 
ing a new type of roll-on/roll-off ship which promised per- 
haps twice the capacity, greater speed and lower procure- 
ment and operating cost than the Comet-type ships we now 
have in the program .... 

These ships would be powered by a new propulsion 
system consisting of a marine version of an aircraft-type 
gas turbine engine coupled to an electric generator/ 
motor .... 

Such a ship would be particularly useful for carrying, 
without disassembly, heavy wheeled and tracked vehicles 
as well as helicopters. Its relatively high speed would per- 
mit it to deliver cargo within, the critical first 30 days, 
even from the continental U.S. to a distant area. We pro- 
pose, however, to use these ships as Forward Mobile 
Depots stationed close to potential trouble areas and in no 
event for carrying peacetime cargoes .... 

Although the ultimate mix of ships and aircraft has yet 
to be determined, the addition of a number of these fast 
deployment logistic ships and several squadrons of C-fiA 
aircraft to the airlift-seal if t forces should give us the 
capability to deploy large ground forces to distant areas. 
Accordingly, we propose to move forward both with the 
C-6A and the new fast deployment logistic ship programs, 

Airlift 

Last year I told this Committee that we planned to 
undertake a number of studies to determine the character- 
istics of the CX. . . . We now propose to reprogram an 
additional $36 million from available FY 1966 funds to 
complete a very thorough and highly competitive project 
definition phase. . . . Another $167 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for full scale development. The 
pacing components are the new power plant and the "high 
flotation" landing gear. 

Additional C-141 aircraft will be procured in FY 1966 at 
a cost of $400 million and the final quantity will be bought 

in FY 1967 

Sealift 

The major change in the sealift program is the decision 
to go ahead with the construction of the new class of fast 
deployment logistics ships .... 

Having completed our analyses, we now propose to start 
four of the new type fast deployment logistics ships in FY 
I960 and have included $131.8 million in our budget request 
for this purpose .... 

Since the new force of fast deployment ships would not 
be available for some years, we propose to convert more 
Victory's to forward mobile depots in FY 1966 and $29.G 
million has been included in our budget request for that 
purpose .... 

Although the tanker force will remain at 25 throughout 
the program period, we propose to increase the moderniza- 
tion program .... Last year we had planned to rehabilitate 
and lengthen four of these tankers, two in FY 1966 and two 
in FY 1966, and funds were requested and appropriated for 
the 1966 program. We still propose to convert two tankers 
in FY 1966 and, in addition, we have now programmed 
some more conversions in later years. 

Our increasing dependence on airlift will undoubtedly 
require greater POL storage capacity in forward areas 
and increase requirements for tanker resupply .... To 
bring all of the major bases up to the desired on-hand 
level will require a long range program of construction 
and improvements. I have included $11 million in our FY 
1966 military construction budget request for the first 
increment of this program .... 

Financial Summary 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will re- 
quire Total Obligational Authority of $1.6 billion in FY 
1966. 
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Included in this major program are all the research 

and development efforts not directly identified with ele- 
ments of other programs. In my discussion of the mission- 
oriented programs Strategic Offensive and Defensive 
Forces, General Purpose Forces, etc, I have already dis- 
cussed a number of the RD projects. At this point I 
would like to round out in a more systematic fasliion 
the contents of the R&D program. . . . 

Within the Defense Department, the research and de- 
velopment program may be divided into five significant 
steps : 

Researchthe effort directed toward the expansion 
of knowledge of natural phenomena and our environment, 
and the solution of problems in the physical, biological, 
medical, behavioral, social and engineering sciences. 

Exploratory Developments the effort directed to- 
ward the expansion of technological knowledge and the 
development of materials, components, devices and sub- 
systems which it is hoped will have some useful applica- 
tion to new military weapons and equipment. Here the 
emphasis is on exploring the feasibility of various ap- 
proaches to the solution of specific military problems, up 
to the point of demonstrating feasibility with "bread- 
board" devices and prototype components and sub-systems. 

Advanced Developments the effort directed toward 
the development of experimental hardware for technical 
or operational testing of its suitability for military use, 
prior to the determination of whether the item should be 
designed or engineered for actual Service use. Here ia 
where we begin to identify each project with a specific 
military application or technique, and we begin to ques- 
tion in depth its potential military utility. During this 
phase we also begin to explore the costs of the most likely 
applications in, order to determine whether the, potential 
operational benefit would be worth the cost of develop- 
ment, production and deployment. 

Engineering Developments the effort directed to- 
ward the development of a particular system engineered 
for service use and for operational employment, but which 
has not as yet been approved for production and deploy- 
ment. It is at this point that large commitments of re- 
sources must be made to single projects. Accordingly, 
before full-scale development is initiated, the specific 
operational requirements and the cost effectiveness of 
the system must be confirmed, and goals, milestones and 
time schedules must be established. 

Operational Systems Developments the effort directed 
toward the continued development, test, evaluation and 
design improvement of projects which have already en- 
tered (or have been approved for) the production-develop- 
ment stage. 

The first three steps Research, Exploratory Develop- 
ments and Advanced Developments constitute the area of 
new technology formation. The last twoEngineering De- 
velopments and Operational Systems Developments cover 
the area of development, test and evaluation of specific 
new weapons systems and equipment. . . . 

While research and exploratory developments do not 
necessarily have to be directly related to specific military 
requirements, a full scale engineering development or oper- 
ational systems development can be justified only in terms 
of its potential contribution to our strategy, considering 
both its cost and its military effectiveness, as well as the 
relative cost/effectiveness of other alternatives, All too 
often in the past systems development work was started 
before consideration had been given to how the proposed 
weapon system would be used, what it would cost and, 
finally, whether its contribution to our military capability 
would bo worth its cost, 

Now before we embark on a major new weapon sys- 
tem development, we first conduct what we call pre- 
project definition studies. This is the phase during which 
we, together with our contractors, do our thinking and 
planning. These studies not only permit, us to define the 
program more clearly, assess the technical risks and de- 
termine the estimated costs and time schedule before we 
t finally commit ourselves to a specific full scale develop- 
ment, but they also help us determine how well a pro- 



posed system might contribute to the attainment of our 
military objectives. Most new developments promise, if 
successful, to achieve a capability that can also be achieved 
in other ways. Thus, it has always been true that the 
urgency of most projects is not so great as to prevent the 
employment of a measured and orderly approach to devel- 
opment and production. More important is the fact that, in 
most cases, careful and comprehensive prior planning 
saves time as well as money and results in more effective 
and dependable weapons. 

This is not to say that we can wait until the require- 
ment for a new weaponi system is already upon us. The 
lead time from the initiation of engineering development 
to the operational deployment of a system is entirely too 
long to permit such an approach. We must, in fact, 
anticipate our requirements far into the future. However, 
in doing so, we must recognize that the further into the 
future we project our planning, the greater the uncer- 
tainties become. And these uncertainties involve not only 
the future course of technological progress but also what 
our adversaries may or may not do. Therefore, in certain 
critical areas we must develop major weapons systems 
even though we are not sure that they will ever bo 
deployed, or that a military requirement will actually 
emerge. . . , 

Nuclear Testing and Test Defection 

As I pointed out last year, the Defense Department 
has committed itself to four specific safeguards with re- 
lation to the test ban treaty. 

The conduct of comprehensive, aggressive and con- 
tinuing underground nuclear test programs designed to 
add to our knowledge and to improve our weapons in all 
areas of significance to our military posture for tho 
future. 

The maintenance of modern nuclear laboratory fa- 
cilities and programs in theoretical and exploratory nu- 
clear technology which will attract, retain and ensure 
the continued application of our human scientific re- 
sources to these programs on which continued progress 
in nuclear technology depends. 

The maintenance of the facilities and resources 
necessary to institute promptly nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere should they be deemed essential to our national 
security or should the treaty or any of its terms bo abro- 
gated by the Soviet Union. 

The improvement of our capability, within feasible 
and practical limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, 
to detect violations and to maintain our knowledge or 
Sino-Soviet nuclear activity, capabilities and achievements. 

This is, of course, a Joint Department of Defense- Atomic 
Energy Commission program, For the Defense Depart- 
ment's portion of this program for FY 1966, we have 
budgeted a total' of $243.2 million, , , . 

In support of the first safeguard, underground testing, 
we Imve included $28.5 million in the FY 1966 budget., , . 

Tn support of the second safeguard, maintenance of 
laboratory facilities and programs, our FY 1966 budget 
includes $53.0 million for nuclear weapons effects re- 
search and the Department of Defense's share of the cost 
of research, development, test and evaluation associated 
with nuclear weapons development. . . . 

With respect to the third safeguard, maintenance of 
standby atmospheric tost capability, we have budgeted 
approximately $47 million in FY 1966. . . . 

In support of the fourth safeguard, the monitoring of 
S'no-Soviet actions, we have included a total of $114.1) 
million in the FY 1966 budget. , . . Two principal pro- 
grams support this safeguard, the ARPA-VELA (Nucletiv 
Test Detection) program and the Atomic Energy Detec- 
tion System. . . . 

Space Development Projects 

While the various elements of the Defense Department's 
space effort are spread, on a functional basis, throughout 
the orogram and budget structures, I believe this effort 
can be more meaningfully discussed as a separate entity. 

The Defense space program, however, is an integral 
part of the much larger National Space Program, ex- 
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penditurcs for which, as I noted earlier, now total about 
$6.5 billion a year. Without question this is the largest 
single scientific and technological endeavor ever under- 
taken by the American people. It will influence the course 
of science and technology and, therefore, our national 
security program a, for decades to come. 

The Defense portion of this national program is designed 
(1) to explore the use of the space environment for mili- 
tary purposes, (2) to complement the work of NASA ami 
other Government agencies in those fields in winch the 
Defense Department has already achieved u high decree *>1 
technical competence and (3) to explore the usefulness 
of munned space systems for military purposes .... 

1 have laid down two fundamental criteria which the Da- 
fense space effort must meet. First, it must mesh wit.i 
the ofl'ortH of NASA in all vital areas; that is, the Defan.se 
and NASA propmms taken together must constitute a 
single, integrated national program. Second, projects sup- 
ported by the Defense Department must hold the distinct 
promise of enhancing our military power and effectiveness. 
With respect to the first criterion, wo have established 
with NASA a Urge number of joint studies including the 
reviews of the launch vehicle program, manned earth 
orbital vehicles, communication satellites, weather satel- 
lites, instrumentation networks, control centers, etc. As n 
result, several formal agreements have been con eluded on 
research and technology exchange, satellite geodesy, grav- 
ity gradient tests, etc, The Aeronautics and Astronautics 
Coordination Board ia the principal agency for eftectmg 
this coordination but key officials of both agencies meet 
very frequently to discuss and work out matters of common 
interest. 

Thus, the Defense Department's program will continue to 
provide, together with the programs of other agencies of 
the Government, a broad base of technology and experience 
to permit the timely development and exploitation of space 
systems and capabilities which may be needed in the future, 
recognising that load times in certain areas sucli as man- 
ned military space operations may be ten years or longer. 
Speaking broadly, about one-half of the Defense space ef- 
fort is directly associated with the unmanned military 
uses of space discussed above, while the other half is de- 
voted to the creation of technology for future applications, 
i.e., exploratory and advanced developments, We can bo 
sure that new discoveries and developments growing out 
of this effort will eventually open up entirely new appli- 
cations and capabilities which cannot now be clearly fore- 
seen. At the same time we pursue those efforts whoso mili- 
tary applications are evident, we must also insure against 
an uncertain future by continuing to create a foundation 
of space technology, knowledge ami experience -which ia 
sufficiently broad to provide for future applications aa 
they materialize and arc identified. 

In total, we estimate that $1,670 million of our FY IflOfi 
budget request is for space .... 
Spacecraft Mission Projects. 

. , As a result of intensive studies carried out by ths 
Air Force durlnff the past year, we have reached several 
decisions regarding the future of the MOL program. These 
decisions were reached with full consideration of both 
NASA and Defense needs and in accordance with the agroa- 
ment I reached with the Administrator of NASA in August 
19C2 to work toward a single national manned earth 
orbital R&D program. 

As you know, we arc participating in NASA's Gemini 
manned (light program to the extent of executing certain 
military experiments which are possible in the limited 
volume of that craft without degrading tho primary (light 
objective, The $2 million requested in our FY 1906 budget 
will complete this participation. We are also providing a 
number of supporting functions for Gemini, including 
booster development, range and recovery support. 

NASA's principal effort is the Apollo program with 
which I am sure you are familiar, The Apollo system 
for the lunar landing is planned to be qualified for a maxi- 
mum of ten days night time; however, NASA ia also 
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studying extensions of the system to provide for a longer 
st-iy on the lunar surface. We believe that the Defense 
n-iMirtmcnt. in meeting its awn requirements in space, 
should take these existing and future capabilities fully 
into account, in accordance with the concept of an inte- 
grated national space program. And, this we have done in 
planning our own man-m-spaca program. 

The Air Force and the Navy have carried out a num- 
ber of both inhouse and industry studies to: (1) outline 1 
possible military functions for man in orbit; (2) define 
ground and space experiments to determine the effective- 
ness of those functions; and (3) design, in a preliminary 
wuy r spacecraft and supporting equipment required for 
the' tests in space. Included were broad systems studies 
which emphasized the use of hardware already developed 
in the Gemini and Apollo programs, a study of a set of 
primary and secondary priority military experiments, a 
study of the ability of man to contribute to the assembly, 
alignment and service in orbit of large structures 
such sis a telescope or radio antenna, and a study of the 
contribution which man in orbit could make to the tech- 
nology of military space activities, whether the application 
was to be manned or unmanned. 

On the basis of these studies and our discussions with 
NASA, wo have concluded that the objectives of the MOL 
pro&Tam should be broadened. The following primary ob- 
jectives, listed in order of priority, have been established 
as a guide to future planning; 

Development of technology contributing to improved 
military capability for manned or unmanned operation. 
This may include intermediate steps toward operational 
systems. 

Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and servicing in orbit of large structures with potential 
military applications. This will interact strongly with the 
preceding objective. 

Other manned military space experimentation, 
These primary objectives of MOL are essential military 

objectives and will, therefore, be pursued by Dcfenaa. In 
addition, MOL program planning \yill consider the follow- 
ing "national" objectives of scientific significance; 

Basic scientific and general technological manned ex- 
perimentation. 

Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and sen-icing in orbit of largo non-military structure^ 
such as astronomical telencopes and radio antennae for 
scientific use. 

Biological responses of mnn in orbit for HO days or 
more. . . . 

There are a number of possible equipment configura- 
tions which could provide a ay stem with these characteris- 
tics, including an adaptation from the Gemini or Apollo 
programs where this can be done without interfering; 
with tho national lunar objectives. The choice should be 
made on tbe basis of effectiveness, timeliness and cost. No 
new hardware should be developed unless necessary. 

Accordingly, we have adopted the following course of 
action: 

Tho Air Force will define the experimental program 
to meet the broadened military objectives, placing emplui- 
sis on developments that may lend to operational systems. 
Tho Air Force will determine the essential vehicle charac- 
teristics to moot those objectives and, in cooperation with 
NASA, will define significant additional experiments ad- 
dressed to the national objectives. 

The Air Force will assess the proposed specifications 
of a MOL system (Gemini B, laboratory and Titan 
1IIC) against tho needs of the experimental program. 
Three preliminary design studies will be initiated with 
industry, using FY 19fi6 MOL funds, to provide the cost 
and technical information needed to select the final con- 
figuration. The Air Force will also examine approved con- 
figurations of tho Apollo system and, in cooperation 
with NASA, will examine the modified configurations of 
the Apollo system now being studied by NASA to meat 
its objectives, 
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To preserve the option for proceeding with MOL on 

an orderly basin and to make 
effective use of the Titan III 
R&D flight program, action 
will be taken (using PY 1965 
funds) to qualify compo- 
nents of the Gemini B plus 
laboratory configuration 
aboard Titan IIIC approved 
development vehicles. (No 
men will be carried on these 
nights.) 

One hundred fifty million 
dollars has been included in 
the FY 1966 budget request 
for continuing the design 
studies, narrowing the effort 
to two contractors for pro- 
gram definition and a single 
contractor for subsequent 
full scale development. The study contractors to be select- 
ed in FY 1966 will be chosen on the basis of their ability 
to execute development, whether the approach finally se- 
lected is the Gemini B or a version of the Apollo sys- 
tem. However, the FY 1966 funds will not be obligated until 
we are convinced that a satisfactory approach has been 
found and that the expected results of the program will be 
commensurate with the cost. 

Project "Gemini (Manned Space Flight)" represents 
the Defense Department's participation in the NASA- 
Gemini program. , , . The $2 million requested for FY 
1966 will complete this project. 

I have already discussed "Nuclear Te'st Detection 
(VELA)" in connection with the Test Ban Treaty safe- 
guards. Twenty-two million dollars is included for this 
program in the FY 1966 budget. 

Last year I informed the Committee that we were ac- 
tively exploring the possibility of securing satellite com- 
munication services through the system which the new 
Communications Satellite Corporation was planning to 
build and operate. ... 

Sufficient funds are available for the completion of the 
initial system's space elements which are the responsibility 
of the Air Force. However, an addition to $18 million of 
prior year funds, the Army will require an additional- $2 
million in FY I960 for further development of the ground 
stations; $3.6 million will be required for overall systems 
management which is the responsibility of the Defense 
Communications Agency; and $9 million will be needed 
for the Navy element of the system. 

The Navy navigational satellite system will require 

$22.9 million in the FY 
1966 budget. This sys- 
tem, which reached full 
operational status in 
July 1964, is designed 
to provide, under all 
weather conditions, 
navigational fixes on 
any point of the earth's 
surface. Although the 
development phn se of 
this program is sub- 
stantially completed, 
some research is continuing to improve the life and re- 
liability of the satellite. Of the $22.9 million included in 
the FY 1966 budget, $7 million is for this purpose. The 
remaining $16 million is for annual operating costs includ- 
ing the purchase of launch vehicles required to replace in- 
operative or dying satellites. . . . 

Vehicle, Engine and Component Developments. 

The largest item in this category is still the "Titan 
III." . . . Designed to serve NASA as well as Defense De- 
partment purposes, Titan III will be a standardized 
launch vehicle for a wide range of manned and unmanned 
missions, . . . 

Although progress to date clearly indicates that develop- 
ment could be completed by June 1966, a decision has been 
made to stretch out the basic Titan III development pro- 




gram schedule to June 1967. The purpose of tins stretch- 
out is to assist in maintaining a Titan IIIC production 
and launch capability for the various "user" programs 
which will not require the Titan IIIC until calendar your 
1967. It will not affect the three initial Defense communi- 
cation satellite payloads currently assigned to three of 
the Titan IIIC development flights. The follow-on De- 
fense Communication Satellite and probably the MOL uni 
expected to use the Titan IIIC once vehicle development 
is complete. 

The cost of the basic TITAN III U&D program to com- 
pletion should be between $880 and ?890 million. . . . 

The FY 1966 budget includes $35 million for "Reentry and 

Recovery (STAHT)" 
projects. . . . 

The next item is "Ad- 
vanced Space Guid- 
ance" for which $10 
million is requested in 
the FY 1966 budgcl. 
This effort, formerly 
titled "Standardised 
Space Guidance," IB 
now being- carried UK 
an Advanced Develop- 
ment program. 





participation 
booster development program. . . . 

Last year we initiated a new "Liquid Rocket Engine 
Development" program, designed to demonstrate tho 
feasibility of the modular approach to large rocket englni! 
development. . . . The FY 19CG budget includes $8 million 
to continue this work. 

The next item, "Chemical Ilockct, Space Maneuvering," 
is a new program for which $7 million is requested for 
FY 1966. This program will provide a space maneuvering 
capability for possible near term application ae well UB 
demonstrated propulsion components for future necdfi. 
This system will be capable of efficient multiple re-Btarte 
in a space environment limited only by the availability of 
propellants. 
Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program. 

The Ground Support category includes the prorated conl 
of the missile ranges and test instrumentation as well RB 
the satellite detection and tracking systems. The largest 
item in the category ia the $116 million for the Eastern 
Test Range. . . . 

The FY 1966 budget includes $40 million for SPACE- 
TRACK and $6.8 million for SPASUR. 

The $30.2 million requested for "Satellite Tracking nnd 
Control Facilities" will continue the modernisation of tho 
network of six tracking stations and one control center 
which provides an "on-orbit" tracking, command, con- 
trol data "read-out" and recovery for all Defense spued 
vehicles except those of tho Communications StitolHtis 
(COMSAT) and Navigational Satellite programs. . . . 

Research 

... In addition to its own inhouae laboratories, the DO1) 
supports nearly half of all the academic research in the. 
physical sciences and engineering; now being done in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. . . . We have therefore in- 
cluded in our FY I960 request a total of $387 million for 
research. . . . 
Exploratory development. 

During this stage of research and development, we ap- 
proach the solution of specific military problems up to 
the point of developing hardware for operational testing. 
Along with research, exploratory development forms tlio 
pool of technical knowledge from which future weapon*! 
systems will be devised and designed. A total of $1,142 
million has been included in our FY 1966 budget. . . . 
Army 

The, Army's exploratory development effort, for which 
$254 million is included in the FY 1966 budget, pro- 
vides for studies and analyses and fabrication, test mid 
evaluation of various components to establish their fensl- 
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bi ,ity, practicabimy and 
future major development 

components for 
air defense misHile 



and Improved propulsion 
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formance spec ficiitiom l^'^'^quii'ement; thereby en- 
greater latitude in m 'p ' enC ouraRe innovation, we 
couragmg mnov^^ . . Low* d , ^ ita 
ion in FY 1965 to $828 million in I'Y iOfiG, 
at th? expense of engineering developments. 
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devoted to problems directly related to 

and advanced weapons. 

Advance Research Projects Agency <ABJ A). 

A total of $230 million Is included in the I<Y 10 Wi pio 
gram for ARPA's exploratory development, Pjocla. - . . 
efondci'. We have included S127 million 101 
Jido?, which if concorned w th the dovclop- 
scientific and technical knowledge needed for 

f^ 

d for the assessment of the ubiltty of U. S. 

iille Bystams to penotrato 0^. ^ H '; ^ 
Project Vela. I have already discuBsed Una piojoct m 
connection with the Test Ban Bofcguaj J B PJf"^*^ 
million haa been included in the PY 1960 budget- to con 
tinue this work. ... , . , ,, n ,,i,i n r o- 

Project Agile. This project is designed to provide re 
search and development support for the solution of re- 
mote aiS conflict problems with primary omyhaB w o re- 
quirements of Indigenous forces m gucvi ^ 
situations. Agile m but part of a 1 m f I \ r S 
in counterinsurgency warfare research fo r which 
of about $160 million has been included m the I.' Y U0(> 
RDT&E budget. . , . 

Advanced Development 

This category includes projects which ^ ft ndvaiwod to 
a point where the development of experimental haidwaie 
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$120 million for five 
test aircraft. . . . Fur- 
ther technical nd 
operational evaluation 
will be conducted on all 
five aircraft during thn 
balance of FY J.90S 
and through FY 19Gfi. 
. . , The X-22 is a twin 
tandem tilting duct hm< 
, , powered (light rosetircli 
- ' vehicle. Two prototypes 

are being built at a total estimated coat of t2 million with 
the first (tight scheduled for July Iflfifi. . . 

Tho X-10A is another research aircraft with twin HIP 

bine iud fVur tandem tilted propellers. Two prototype. 

," be K procured at an estimated cost to the Govern 

men of $14 million. The first (light was made in Novemhc, 

%1 and flight testing will continue through I'Y lOflO 

Thr largest development in the New Surveillance Air 

nrnfl nroffi-nm for which $7 million has been included n 

Cltlll. pi OH I Hill, ".in nil" t _ r _. /Tl j -tntj TTmulroi'^ 

fhn I?Y 19fi(i budget, is the XV-OA (F-llffi liawKoi), 
the xx 1JW ouut , weisht v/STOL strike-rccomuns 

" ~ r P i.l- ^ ^4< Jri ndJ 1 till 411'! b 
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in IUKULIOII to the * ** i "~ ~ ' 
nat U in novoral cooperative K&B programs 
many aid France which provide for an exchanKe of t 
irM data on V/STOL technology. The German and I' ion 
V/STOL projects incorpoitvte variations in airfrainp a, 
propulsion 5 designs which have not been duplicated ,n tl 
United States. , w > 

The XV-4A, the second development mule the N 
Surveillance Aircraft program, is an augmen e d jet I 
(leaitrn Two research aircraft have been buill .at B c< 
of $4 2 Son. . . . One aircraft was lost in the surrm 
of 1964 bit miht testing is continuing on the second q 
craft. ; 
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XV-5A, the third development under the New Sur- 
veillance Aircraft pro- 
gram, is a fan-in-wing 
design. . . . Two pro- 
totypes are being pro- 
cured at a cost of $16.1 
million. Flight testing 
will continue through 
FY 196fi . 

Including the Navy 
and Air Force V/STOL 
projects, a total of 
about $79 million is in- 
cluded in the FY I960 

The. next 11*111 . '"Heavy Lift Helicopter" which 
was started in FY 1DC3 with the purchase of six off-the- 
shelf, heavy lift "Hying crane" type helicopters. . . The 
13 m llion requested for FY I960 is to continue field evalu- 



"Advanced Submarine Sonar Development." Project defi- 
nition rcaultfl will be evaluated in FY 1966 and develop- 
ment contracts will be awarded later for the design fabn- 
fition and tcstine of developmental models. 

The -Advanced Surface Sonar" project involves two 
maior efforts. The first sonar would have a passive and 




Fire Systems," $4 million is 
ie r i iuu budget. ... 

The "uuia for Field Army" is a command and control 

information system Considerable progress has already 

been made in two areas-intelligence and fire support- 
and the $13 million requested for FY 1966 will support 
work in the other three areas and will.be used to develop 
more efficient automatic data processing equipment nnd 
communication. ... , . tl 

The "DOD Communication Satellite, Ground, is the 
Army portion of the Defense Communications Satellite 
Program for which $20 million is required for I' Y .1900 

N The first two items in the Navy list of advanced develop- 
ments represent the Navy's participation in the DOD 
V/STOL development program. The $5. million requested 
for "V/STOL development" is to continue work on the 
X-22, which is now being completely funded by the Navy 
No funds are requested in the Navy's budget for P-1127 
Hawker" wiiich is now be ng entirely funded by the Army. 
The $6 million requested for "Advanced Aircraft En- 
rnnes" is for a new program designed to demonstrate 
the technical feasibility of a. high thrust- to -weight ratio, 
turbo-fan engine, including thrust dejection ^augmen- 
tation systems. Such an engine would have a wide appli- 
cation to V/STOL and conventional general purpose attack 
lirrvaft ill both the subsonic and supersonic regimes. 

the ''Advanced SAM System," for which $12 million 
is 'requested in FY 1900. This is the surface-to-air missi e 
system which we hope will eventually replace the leiuei, 
Tartar and Talos. ... ,. ., -, . . 

The "Advanced Anti-radiation Missile System, ioi 
which $0 million is requested in. FY 1960, IB wntemplftted 
as a follow-on to the Shrike missile. Although the Navy 
will do the work on the subsystems, this missile develop- 
ment is also of interest to the Army and Air Force. 

The $5 million requested for the "Advanced Sea-based 
Deterrent" project would continue a broad program ot in- 
vestigation and applied research focused on possible con- 
figurations of future sea-based strategic systems from 
which an advanced weapon system may eventually evolve. 

The $18 million requested for "Astronautics" in 1966 
includes $6 million for the Navy's portion of the Deienso 
Communications Satellite program and $7 million for satel- 
lite geophysics (Project ANNA). . . . 

For ASW RDT&E, we have included in the FY 1966 
budget a total of $386 million, $121 million under Ad- 
vanced Developments. 

The first item in this group, for which $5 million ifl re- 
quested in 1966, is "Artemis/Underwater Acoustics, a 
large scale experimental effort in .the long range de- 
tection of enemy submarines by active means. . . . 

The second project in this group, Trident, comprises 
a number of advanced development efforts a*" 
detection. $4 million dollars is requested in J* Y lUbo to 
continue this project. 

The next item, "Airborne ASW Detection Systems,' for 
< which $21 million is requested in FY 1966, includes a num- 
ber of related projects. . . . 
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detection, range and 'classification capabilities for the 
fxistimr AN/SQS-23 sonar. L , , 

The next project, for which $5 million is requested for 

FY 1966, was initiated this year and .j?,. deal $ n !"L A w 

velop a means of increasing the capabilities of our ASW 

torpedo homing systems. lOftflia 

The $2 million requested for "Hydrofoils in 1' x fJt*o IB 

for the evaluation 01 

i the 110 ton 45 knot 

' patrol craft already 

completed and the 320 

au n X ilLV" l shi p hy to' 0f be 

-*" ' Sl - completed late in 19C5. 

The evaluation effort 
will concentrate on hy- 
drodynamic structure, 
propulsion and control 
systems in order to de- 
termine the utility of 

these ships in the ASW and other roles. 

One Tthe important efforts being greatly Banded m 

FY 19fiG is the "Deep Submergence Program" for which 

n The" plSiram'Cctor Pvopulsion Plants," for which $20 
million is requested in FY I960, covers two major projects. 
One of these is directed to the development of a nuclear 
power plant which would provide a quieter, *g 
reliable propulsion plant for submarines. This project wil 
require g milHon in FY I960, Results of work cenducted 
un lor the second project, original y directed to the devel- 
opment of a smaller, less expensive single reacto powei 
nlant for frigates and destroyers, have established the 
fc isibi ity of a power plant with a very long fuel life. 
Si ce tvo s"cl reactors could produce as much power as 
four of the reactors on the Enterprise, we have asked 
the AEG to develop a nuclear propulsion plant for pos- 
sible use on the attack carrier tentatively planned for the 
PY 1907 shipbuilding program. The $14.2 million request, 
ed for this project would complete the Navy's share of 
the development (propulsion plant machinery as opposed 
U ' tha reacto! 'development of the AEG), and would pro- 
i..;/],! fm> j-fniimf certain Di'ototyne components, 

"PrSulBlon Development Sea Hawk," for which $14 
million is requested in FY 19GG, will concentrate on the 
doveSTpnient ; of a combined gas turbine propulsion system 
foi- ASW ships, ... . , , i 

The $1 million requested for the "ASW/S up Integrated 
rnmhiit Svstem" in FY 19Cfi is to investigate the cost 
and feasibility of developing a single system which would 
SteBrate cemmand control with the control of weapons 
and the sonars. 



veMt" win iSiSTo^lio Ration of the 
XC-142, the XC-142A and the X-19A. 

The $8 million requested for "V/STOL A.veraf t Tech. 
noloffy'' provides for the test and evaluation of various 
omestic and foreign V/STOL concepts and equipments 
with a vie v towards eventual design of an operational 
WSTOL fl?hteAype aircraft. Included in this evaluation 
aw the British hawker P-im, tVie French Mirage 
IIIC nnd the Gorman VG-101 and VAK-191JJ. 

The $30 million requested for "VTOL Engine Develop- 
ment" encompasses two separate types of _ engines one, 
a nui-e Uft eSgine and the second, an engine .which can 
denect its tost to produce lift during take-off ami land- 
ing and also be used for forward propulsion. . . . 
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The fourth project on the list, $10 million for a "Light 
Weight Turbojet," is essentially to demonstrate the tech- 
nology for light weight turbo engines for various pur- 
poses including V/STOL. . , . 

The next two projects, "Overland Radar" and "AWACS," 
are closely related. The first, for which $8 million is re- 
quested in FY 19GG, concerns the development of the 
radar technology which would be needed in the develoo- 
inent of an airborne warning and control system (AWACS). 
. . . The 3 million requested for AWACS would initiate 
systems development at a slower rate compatible with tha 
integration of the aircraft and the radar. 

For "Tactical Fighter Avionics," $31 million is requested 
for the development of an advanced air-to-air and air-to- 
ground delivery capability. . . . 

The _ $10 million requested for ''Reconnaissance Strike 
Capability" is to develop and demonstrate a capability 
with multiple high-resolution sensors such as side-looking 
radars, for both the Strategic and the General Purpose 
Forces. 

The 10 million requested for the "Close Support Fight- 
er is to (a) evaluate existing aircraft such as the A-4, 
A-6, A-7 and F-5 for the close support role and (b) cover 
2? e ? st n of modif y ni one of these types of aircraft for 
the Air Force close support mission, . . . 

^ T t e ^ Y 19GC hud et includes $6 million to continue 
the A-16 project. This rocket powered research aircraft . 
is now being used as a "test bed" aircraft for a group 
ot advanced experiments in aeronautical and space sci- 
ences. ... 

The $5 million requested for "Tactical Missile Guid- 
ance Development" would provide for the fabrication and 
testing of several homing and tracking guidance heads ____ 

lo wrap up the Stellar Inertial Guidance project which 
was originally undertaken as part of the M/MRBM de- 
velopment program, $1 million will be needed in FY 



i-? e ^ Y ,, 196C b . udfi;et Deludes 5 million for continued 
study of the various technological and operational con- 
cepts for an "Advanced ICBM," and $8 million to con- 
tinue work on "Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicles". . . 

Engineering Development 

This category includes those projects being engineered 
for Service use, but which have not as yet been approved 
for production and deployment, "PPioveo 

Army. 



is to complete development of. the CV-7 (Ruffalo) 
This airplane is being developed jointly by the U. S. and 
Canada for Army use. ... 

The $18 million requested for "Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acquisition" includes a number of different 
projects: ground radar for detection of moving vehicles 
and personnel; sound and Hash ranging equipment for lo- 
cating hostile weapons; image interpretation and photo 
processing equipment; and an unmanned aerial surveillance 
system. . . . 

The $25 million requested for "Communications and 
Electronics" will finance the development of tactical ra- 
dios, automatic electronic switchboards and ir traffic con- 
trol systems. 

The FY lOfifi budget request for the "Heavy Anti-Tank 
Missile (TOW)" should substantially complete the fund- 
ing of this development. The FY l!M)f> funds reouoniw 
for the "Main Hattle Tank" will provide for the US 
share of the tank component development cost covered bv 
the joint U. S./FKG tank development cost sharing agree- 
ment, the project management costs for the Main Uattle 
Tank development which are not covered by the agreement 
and certain other tank development coats. ' 

Navy, 

The first five items on the Navy's liat of enginoerinir 
developments are all associated with undersea warfare 
and, in total, amount to $<;& million in KY l(Mi(i 

. . . The $4 million requested for "AHW Khip Command 
and Control System" will continue modification of com- 
puter and display equipment developed under the Navv 
Tactical Data System program. , . . y 

The largest single item in this category is the amount 
requested to continue development of tin; "MK---1H TV 
podo" which I discussed earlier in connection with tho 
Navy General Purpose Forces. 

The FY IfHifi budget includes $4 million for "ASW 
m, ?',' /! ' 1(1 .l ( ' ct definition is planned for FY lOfifi 
The $lfl million requested in FY lOfifi for "Marine Corns 
Developments" includes: an amphibious assault personnel 
earner capable of transporting infantry weapons and mil- 
plies through very rough surf in the assault phase of an 
amphibious operation; a landing force amphibious support 
vehicle for rapid movement of supplies and equipment 
from sup to shore and over land; and light weight holi- 
"^r^f 1 ' !' 1 ; 1 . 1 ', 11 ;' . h | h Pi'f<'imineo ground radaiu 

v <hn | fi; 'Y. nlc wimd('HHln'(] in this Heetion'last voar 
or tho heading "Aircraft Kiifrines," is to he shelved 



basis, the development of that new system 



MSR) n S -Stf ? da1 ' ^h s* 



closely plated. ^The^n " a1 *^ 1 * i.?i p W Stems''' aro 

million is re- 




Tho last item, ".SpecialWarfan- Navy Aircraft," is the 

new light armed re- 
connaissance airplane 
(I/AltA), designed pri- 
marily an a combina- 
tion weapons delivery- 
logistics, primitive aven 
KTOL air support ve- 
hicle for co u nte riii sur- 
#ency operations. . . , 
The total cost of the 
program is estimated 
nfc $18 million to bo 

million requested for FY 19fi(t. con " )leto(I with ^ $ c 
Air Force. 

inn- felopS S" AU ' Fov( ' c onffilloor 

J-he $25 million shown for the "XTi-7fi" )i w itfifi 

Will /-mnn (!,, 1,1,. P i> ... L111 JT.H i\i in 1} I IHwo 

\\in complete thfi funding of that project 
ine next item, "Advanced Mninwtr? , 



armed "helicopteHI 
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integrated 

B s'ysS aCement fw the 
mi ,,,on requested for TactS^nsport Aircraft 
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1000 

needed 
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Manned A iwaft." encom- 
e, the development of nd- 
S d ,, d r wi , nnd 'l/'uwmutrntlon of the new 
by ' Klw , tIK ' IM '"^'-nft, including stru- 
th , f'nRross appropriated n 
rtovcjlopmont of nn advanced 
' tneB ? f''. * 28 million will 
- ? rim "hK *B4 million in FY 

" '" now 
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Ihe dove eminent of a new "Short Range Attack Missile " 
which could be used with the B-62 as well as with a new 
strategic and other advanced aircraft, will begin this 
year. . . ifrdV million more is requested for FY I960 to 
continue this work. 

The next item on the Air Force list is the "YF-12A" for 
which $28 million is requested for FY 19Gfi. Of this amount, 

fqr 1 ' /ATM .7A r 8ed io . co " im work to "P''ve the 
ASG-18/AIM-47A (ire control and air-to-air missile svs- 
tcms. ... J 

Substantial funds are requested in the FY 1966 budget 
for continued development of "Advanced Ballistic Missile 
Reentry Systems." ... 

For "Nike/Zeus Targets" to support the Nike X de- 
velopment program, $9 million is requested for FY IDfifi 

"M/Mi/lS 0n) f , fu ? ds 1 F e , bein e ^nested for the 
M/MRUM," which is being dropped from the develop- 
ment prog-ram. ... F 

Management and Support 

Army, 

For the support of White Sands Missile Range, one of 

So m 'V. onal . rnnffos used by all Government agencies, 
!|>t>e million is requested. ... 

At the beginning of the current fiscal year, the Army 
assumed full responsibility for the Kwajalein Test Site, 



planned transfer of the Point Arguello and Point Pillar 
facilities in California to the Air Force . . 

/ Atltt "t ic , UndorseiL Test Evaluation Center 
(AUlkC) will have three underwater test ranges sited 
m a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, designed to tost 
weapons, sonars, and acoustics systems. The $8 million 

^ U ?S./ 01 ' FY 19(iG is $11 million less than the current 
I 1 Y 1965 program. . . . 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D labora- 
tories and test facilities, $210 million is requested for FY 



The $199 million requested for General Support covers 
the costs of a 1 Army R&D installations and activities 
other than White Sands and Kwajalein 
Navy. 

The Pacific Missile Range with headquarters at Point 
Mugu, California, is responsible for range schedulincr, 
communicationn, weather and meteorological services and 
data reduction in support of all sea-based missile and 
space launch operations in the Pacific. . . The FY 1966 



R&D except systems approved 

for deployment 
R&D systems approved for 

deployment 
Total R&D 
Less: Support from other 

appropriations 
Total R&D (TOA) 
Less: Financing Adjustments 
Total R&D (NOA) 



Air Force. 

For the Eastern Test Range, formerly known as the 
Atlantic Missile Range, $221 million is requested in FY 
iJbf) . . lo meet these more demanding requirements, 
the funds included in the FY 1966 request will provide 
ft capability for covering different launch azimuths, in- 
cluding _a capability to assist the Western Test Ranirc 
in tracking polar-orbiting satellites. The program will also 
provide for improved ship and aircraft instrumentation 
to facilitate the search and rescue activities associated with 
the manned space flight programs. 

The Air Force's Western Test Range (AFWTR) con- 
sists of a complex of range instrumentation networks sun- 
porting Air Force, Navy and NASA launches from Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, Point Arguello and Point Mugu. 
Ihe transfer of responsibility for land-based missile and 
space launch operations from the Navy will be completed 
Sy o thc .,,^ nd of the cim ' en t "seal year and therefore the 
$62 million required for FY 1966 is included in the Air 
1'orce request. 

General Support, including "Development Support," will 
require $645 million in FY 1966 ____ 

Financial Summary 

The Research and Development Program, including the 
development of systems approved for deployment, will 
require $0.7 billion in New Obligational Authority for FY 
1966. A comparison with prior years is shown below: 
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Thia artist's sketch shows 
the comparative designs of 
the three versions of the 
Polaris missile and the pro- 
posed Poseidon missile. Po- 
seidon is a follow-on missile 
to Polaris. Fleet Ballistic 
Missile submarines will, with 
minor modifications to the 
launching system, be able to 
carry the Poseidon. 
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Featured in this month's "Speakers Rostrum" are 
excerpts from the address by Dr. Albert C, Hall, Dep, 
Dir. (Space), Officer of Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing, at Los Angeles on March 3 at the first of five 
regional Advanced Planning Briefings for Industry. 
Highlights of other key addresses in this series, which 
nre sponsored jointly by DOD and the National Se- 
curity Industrial Assn., will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Bulletin. 




Dr. Albert C. Hall 

Excerpts from address by Dr. Albert C. Hall, Dep. Dir. 
(Space), Office of Defense Research & Engineering, before 
DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefing Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The Technological Challenge of the 
Next Ten Years 

Our military technology is supported by a RDT&E 
budget for which we have requested $6.5 billion for Con- 
gressional appropriation and authorization in FY 1966 

Since the RDT&E budget is substantially affected by the 
force level decisions and potential decisions, we can say, 
with reasonable confidence, that this area of expenditure 
is likely to remain relatively constant for the next few 
years. 

There are uncertainties in the budget because there are 
uncertainties in the operational needs, and there are un- 
certainties because there are technical unknowns. For ex- 
ample, assume for a moment that the RDT&E budget 
remained level at $6.5 billion over the next ten years time 
period which my topic covers. We would then be discussing 
military technology supported by a total obligation of $65 
billion. . . . 

Therefore, I hope it is clear that there is a relatively 
predictable fraction and relatively unpredictable fraction 
of future military technology expenditures, The predicta- 
ble portion is closely related to force level decisions and 
improvements that we believe should be feasible to imple- 
ment. The unpredictable fraction of the technology budget 
IB related to innovations, discoveries, inventions which 
have not appeared. These cannot be forecasted and our 
policy m regard to this area in the Department of Defense 
is to create an atmosphere conducive to the birth of these 
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new ideas. Indeed, unless such ideas appear it may be that 
a level of $6.5 billion per year should not bo sustained. 

Our li&D efforts today may bo divided approximately 
into four broad functional areas Strategic Systems, 
Space, Limited Warfare and Kesoarch and Exploratory 
Development. . . . 

Strategic Systems 

Because of the tremendous outlays wo have made in our 
strategic systems in the past, the investment must bo pro- 
tected and improved. Since it is in first-class condition 
today and wo intend to keep it that way, the situation has 
important implications insofar as the, direction of devel- 
opments that will be emphasised, , . . We have boon carry- 
ing a development program of large solid motors in the 
120-inch and 150-inch diameter. These could bo applied in 
the future to increasing the capability ovor MINUTE MAN 
II, which already is a substantial improvement of 
MINUTEMAN I. Guidance and tfeodesy show promise of 
improvement and we will push this improvement as far na 
technology permits. We are working to make our war- 
heads harder to detect and counter, and much of this work 
is carried out under the AURIOS program, which is funded 



SECDEF MESSAGE TO INDUSTRY BRIEFINGS 

While he was unable to be preHvnt in- LOK Anj/oleu on 
March 3 for the opening of the flntt of tlio five regional 
Advanced Planning Hriefinf/x for Industry, Secretary 
of Defense Robert S, MiiNamara underscored their 
significance in the fallowing mcnna(/o which wan road 
to participants in the bricfinf/a b}/ Joxoph A. Califano, 
Jr., The Special AHNintunt l.o tin 1 rtirrfdtry nntl Dignity 
Secretary of Defense; 

"The military security of the United States depends 
upon more limn the superiority of our military strategy 
and tactics. Maintaining our Rccurlty requires, also, 
that we remain ahead in the technological competition 
for better weapons system s and, above all, that we 
excel in managing the vast resources required lo de- 
velop, acquire and maintain the forces which arc the 
foundation of our national policies. 

"Management of our Defense resources is n job 
which cannot he done by Government alone. Such man- 
agement can result only from efficient partnership 
between Government and industry. The series of meet- 
ings winch you are about to attend nre an expression 
of Hint partnership and of our continuing joint effort 
to operate the Defense procurement program with n 
maximum degree of efficiency and economy, with fair 
and equitable profits to contractors, and in an environ- 
ment which preserves the basic principles of the free 
enterprise system, 

"I believe that the Advanced Planning Briefings for 
Industry will make an important contribution to our 
joint trusteeship on behalf of the American people for 
the expenditure of some $30 billion annually In Defense 
procurcmcnt-and will thereby greatly assist President 
Johnson in his efforts to assure our country a dollar's 
worth of Defense for every dollar spent." 
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at more than $150 million a year. The initiation of the 
development of the POSEIDEN missile, announced re- 
cently by the President, illustrates the direction that will 
be emphasized in strategic system development. The 
POSEIDEN makes use of the launch and invulnerability 
offered by our still growing fleet of nuclear submarines 
but offers the possibility of substantial increases in effec- 
tiveness over POLARIS. There are many competitive op- 
portunities available to industry with the initiation of 
POSEIDEN 

The operation of NIKE X depends upon the development 
of a radar that can handle effectively the large numbers 
of targets (real and decoys) that might be expected in an 
attack, the use of the drag exerted by the atmosphere to 
help distinguish between real targets and decoys, and the 
development of an interceptor missile, the SPRINT, to 
reach these targets while they are still high in the at- 
mosphere. . . . Unless the interceptor can reach the target 
very rapidly, the defense cannot make use of the atmos- 
phere to help distinguish between true and false targets. 
However, when interceptor times have been reduced to a 
certain point there is little to be gained by further reduc- 
tions. Improvements on the SPRINT missile are studied 
as part of the ARPA Hibex program. 

Because of the range of threats to which we may be 
exposed, from large sophisticated attacks to small or acci- 
dental ones, we have adopted a "building block" philosophy 
in NIKE X in which, by various mixes of missiles and 
radars, a defense deployment can be tailored to any 
reasonable threat. By augmentation at selected sites or 
by geographical diversity, an initial capability can be 
raised subsequently to a higher level. . . . 

Finally, there are a number of other areas in strategic 
systems where we are constantly looking for better devel- 
opment. . . . These systems are; strategic command and 
control, range instrumentation and support, mid surveil- 
lance and detection equipment (such as BMEWS and 
SPASUR). These programs will be in being for as far 
ahead as we can see. Together, they represent a largo- 
market of about $300 million a year, particularly to the 
electronic industry. We are always looking for improve- 
ments here, will continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future, and encourage you to work with the appropriate 
military department with your ideas for improvements in 
effectiveness. 

Space Systems 

Let us now consider the challenges and problems in an- 
other area of great interest to us; namely, spncc systems 
in support of national security. ... The Department of 
Defense space expenditures are about $1.5 billion annually 
and we expect that level of effort to stay relatively con- 
stant for the foreseeable future. 

In general, the basic rule used in the Defense Depart- 
ment with respect to space is this: if a mission can be 
done more effectively in space than on the earth's surface, 
that is where it will be done. Over and beyond that basic 
rule, we will support the national space program by devel- 
oping technology in order to advance the state of the art, 
to explore the environment more thoroughly, and to pro- 
vide "technological insurance" against possible surprise in 
space. . . . 

The military missions performed in the space environ- 
ment today are in the nature of support systems rather 



than weapons systems as such. Today we have no weapons 
deployed in space, and it is unlikely that we will deploy 
such weapons in the future. Responsible analysis to date 
has concluded that such systems are both less effective 
and more costly than comparable surface based weapons. 
However, we wUl continue to place emphasis on space for 
support and today we are making very effective use of 
unmanned satellites for all types of important supporting 
missions navigation, surveillance, communication, geo- 
desy, weather, etc. , . . 

I think you can see what our major problems in the 
space prog-ram are from this outline: reliability and life- 
time of components, cost, and useful military missions. To 
some extent they interact, and an improvement in one area 
will lead to improvements in the other. A major advance 
has been that our past nemesis, weight-lifting ability, has 
been to a large extent overcome. We believe that in space 
particularly, the direction we will go will be governed by 
the ideas you produce. 

Limited Warfare 

The area of tactical weapons research and development 
'presents a different type of technical challenge to the 
country. With the emplacement of our strategic missile 
forces substantially behind us, we expect to continue to 
emphasize the so-called limited war systems that, as you 
know, saw a large increase in effort during the past four 
years. , . . 

Is there a guiding theme for limited war research and 
development? Clearly, an entire spectrum of possible con- 
flict is involvedfrom Korea-type wars to counter- 
insurgency. Moreover, there arc special aspects to the 
topic: naval problems, including ASW; close-air support; 
reconnaissance find battlefield surveillance; tactical mis- 
siles, etc. This means that research and development for 
limited warfare is characterized by great diversity, and 
generalized statements may not be meaningful. . . . 

There are several problems that seem to be common to 
almost all tactical situations. . . . The most important of 
these common problems, I think, is target acquisitlcii. 
Whether we are talking about antitank operations, or anti- 
submarine operations, or locating and destroying enemy 
troop units, the problem of "where is the target and how 
deployed" looms up. For instance, the location and identi- 
fication of hostile submarines I'emnins, and is likely to 
continue to remain the number one priority in the ASW 
field even though great effort has been given the question 
since World War II. Progress here may require improved 
understanding of the underseas environment by nil re- 
sponsible for development of detection equipment. It may 
be particularly important to develop long life, reliable, 
deep operating, remote sensoi-s and weapons. It may he 
that the ocean is so big that the problem cannot be han- 
dled nny other way. . . . 

Another point that bears emphasis la that the nature of 
the target can change in the future and we are led to 
search for entirely different methods for target detection 
and acquisition. There is much opportunity for creative 
ideas here. 

There are related problems in shipborne radar. Today 
the size of detection and acquisition equipments aboard 
ship required for the multiple targets a ship must handle 
is such that we cannot put aboard all the armament we 
would like. ... A similar situation exists in the surface- 
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search installation. As target handling requirements grow, 
this situation becomes even more severe. There is a real 
challenge to industry in the needs we foresee here. 

Our tactical aircraft can make use of improved capa- 
bility in the target acquisition area. We hope industry 
can develop an effective airborne track-while-scan radar 
that can be used for land surveillance as well as air 
targets. . . . 

The second problem listed as typical of tactical situa- 
tions is self-location. There is the need of self-location 
of mobile ground forces in relative coordinates with very 
small errors. This is important for re-supply, fire direc- 
tion and command. How well a mobile unit can locate 
itself is critical and time is of the essence. . , . Allied to 
this is the need for better identification of friendly forces, 
particularly by aircraft. . . . This problem is shared by 
naval forces and I will refer to it again later. 

The third general problem listed was that of coping 
with the environment. This, of course, includes a wide 
variety of problems but let me illustrate by one problem, 
that is over-land mobility. The all-terrain, all-weather 
vehicle is the dream of every military man that ever lived 
and we are still looking. . , . 

Other problems in tactical naval warfare illustrate the 
importance of cost to limited warfare. Consider the prob- 
lems associated with nuclear propulsion for naval vessels 
other than carriers. As the costs of nuclear propulsion 
become lower, the idea of broader application of nuclear 
propulsion becomes more attractive. Today costs are ap- 
proaching the point where nuclear propulsion on very 
large ships is almost competitive with oil. However, car- 
riers cannot operate well by themselves and it is highly 
desirable to provide comparable speed and endurance to 
the requiring supporting forces. Substantially lower costs 
may have a dramatic influence on task force effective- 
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Let me close this section on tactical, limited war needs 
by listing a few of the problems we want to solve today. 

We need longer mean-time between failure in equipment 
in the operational environment. Mean-time between fail- 
ure tests in the laboratory or special flight test is giving 
optimistic results. Also, much of our avionic equipment 
does not include the self-check features that are feasi- 
ble now. 

We need better work to match advanced conventional 
ordnance against its targets. 

Low level attack in aircraft tactics we believe impor- 
tant. We need better control and instrumentation tech- 
niques to support this tactic. 

Our aircraft use rocket ordnance extensively. We are 

Sll? "^r/ 116 Iif f, ^^ USe With this ordna ce wo 
should. Solid propellants for this and other applications 

may become unreliable just sitting on the shelf 



K haS Alighted specific 

s. Here are a few. We need better ways to find 
nd their supplies; specifically; (a) people de- 

'ecially under foliage 

) underground tun- 

'action on motorized 

logy which, while 

and easily main- 



We need better power supplies for communicatioi 
won't be satisfied until we have equipment that has i 
life, zero weight and never requires maintenance. 

Progress has been made in image intcnsiflcatic 
night viewing. We would like goggles with one tho 
yard range on a dark night, wide field of view, no w 
no trouble. 

I hope that you will agree from this list that we 
not yet run out of challenging' opportunities for on: 
technical people. 

Research and Exploratory Developmen 

The final area ... is that of Research, or perhaps 
accurately, the technical area supported by the Res 
and Exploratory Development budget categories. . 
is from this area that we seek the ideas that 
eventually form the foundation of our future militarj 
terns. It is also to this arcn thnt we look to avoid to 
logical surprises. I wish we could say where to <:o 
trate your efforts in order to turn up ideas that \ 
lead to developments as significant as the thermonv 
device or the jet engine. Clearly, I can't ami it wou 
a disservice to try. The best we can do is to support i 
creative people, sot an atmosphere stimulating to me 
defense applications with innovation, and guarante 
audience at any level to the individual with a revolu 
ary idea. 

Finally let me close by restating how misleading it 
be to predict trends in the future by generalization 
the experiences of the past, We emphasize reliability 
one way of achieving it is through simplification. Th 
of course, desirable, but in electronics wo see two devi 
ments flowering rapidly that can completely change 
concept of what may be feasible in automatic syst 
The first of these is tho technology of integrated circ 
The second of these developments ia the machine assci 
of electronic modules into complete systems. , . , 

But as so often is the case, a step forward in one d 
tion uncovers a bottleneck in another. As -the complc 
of our electronic systems increases, we find that 
methods of directing (or programming) these com 
systems are creaking from overload, Programs (softv 
in trade parlance) are so complex that it may rcq 
years to discover that subtle errors remain in thorn, 
development of these programs requires such an inv 
ment that industry copyrights thorn. 

We should like to devise methods of proving that a 
tain computer program actually performs some spccl 
function, Such a method would eliminate costly and tl 
consuming "debugging." In order to be able to prove 1 
a program works correctly, wo need both n mathcmat 
theory and automatic checking systems which use! 
theory. We may bo reaching the point where we nee( 
develop a general problem solver able to solve tho prob 
of how to improve itself. General problem solvers to 
are able only to prove simple mathematical theorems, p 
simple games, and do other trivial work. A general pi 
lem solver of the kind mentioned here would reach : 
critical mass" of automatic problem solving, and wfl 
open up entirely new technological possibilities. Af 
matter of fact, if it were good enough, it might c; 
advise us how to spend our RDT&E funds. ! 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. John T. McNaughton, Aast. 
Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), at Atlantic Com- 
munity Roundtable, Bi-ookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., March 26. 

Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense. (Installations & 
Logistics), at NSIA Briefing, Chi- 
cago, 111., March 31. 

VAdm. J. M. Lyle, Dir., Defense 
Supply Agency, at NSIA Briefing, 
Chicago, 111., March 31. 

Mr. Paul H. Ililey, Dep. Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply & Serv- 
ices), at NSIA Briefing, Chicago, 111., 
March 31. 

Hon. Charles J. Hitch, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), at 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., April 5-9. 

Maj. Gen, J. B. Bestic, Dep. Dir. 
for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communication Agency, 
at National Aerospace Electronics 
Conference, Dayton, Ohio, May 11. 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, at 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., March 23. 

Brig. Gen. Ellis E, Wilhoyt, Jr., 
Asst. to the Chief of Engineers for 
NASA Suport, at Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., March 26. 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, at Calvin Bullock 
Forum, New York, N. Y., March 30. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, U. S. 
Army, at U, S. Army Operations Re- 
search Symposium, Huntaville, Ala,, 
March 80. 

Brig. Gen. Walter E. Lotz, Jr., Dir. 
of Army Research, at U. S. Army Op- 
erations Research Symposium ban- 
quet, Huntsville, Ala., March 81. 

Hon. Daniel M. Luevano, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Installations & 
Logistics), at NSIA Briefing, Chi- 
cago, 111,, April 1, 



Maj. Gen. J. W. Sutherland, Jr., 
Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Test & Evaluation Command, at 
American Ordnance Assn. Meeting, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., May 
17. 

NAVY 

Adm, D. L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at National Rifle 
Assn. Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
March 31. 

Lt. Gen. L. F. Chapman, Jr., Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Marine Corps, at 
Marine Corps luncheon of the Annual 
Convention, Navy League of the 
United States, Washington, D, C,, 
April 21. 

Lt. Gen. J. P. Berkeley, Command- 
ing General, Fleet Marine Forces, At- 
lantic, at the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
April 30. 

AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. D. R. Ostrandcr, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 
at 2nd Space Congress, Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., April 5. 

Hon. A. H. Flax, Asst. Secretary of 
the Air Force (Research & Develop- 
ment), at American Institute of Aero- 
nautics & Astronautics meeting, Palm 
Springs, Calif., April 6; at Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind., 



April 14 ; at University of New York, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 5. 

Maj. Gen. R. L. Bohannon, The 

Surgeon General, USAF, at Indus- 
trial Medical Assn., Miami Beach, 
Fla., April 7. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, USAF, 
at General Dynamics/Astronautics 
Management Club, San Diego, Calif., 
April 16. 

Maj. Gen. R. H. Curtin, Dir. of 
Civil Engineering, Hq. USAF, at So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers 
Meeting, Chicago, 111., April 20. 

Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, Dep. 
Chief of Staff (Research & Develop- 
ment); Maj. Gen. R. L. Bohannon, 
The Surgeon General, USAF; and 
Brig. Gen. J. S. Bleymaier, Dep. Com- 
mander, Space Systems Div. for 
Manned Systems, AFSC, at Aero- 
space Medical Assn. meeting, New 
York, N. Y., April 26. 

Maj. Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF, 
Dep. Commandant, Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, keynote address 
at the National Security Seminar, 
Portland, Ore., April 26. 

Hon. Leonard Marks, Jr., Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management), at Society for Ad- 
vanced Management Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 12. 



DOD Briefings Include Procurement Counseling 



The remaining three unclassified 
Advanced Planning Briefings, jointly 
sponsored by DOD and the National 
Security Industrial Association, will 
be held in Chicago, March 31-April 1, 
Dallas, April 14-15, and Washington, 
D. C., April 28-29. * 

Supplementing the briefings, the 
DOD, joined by the Department of 
Commerce, the Small_ Business Ad- 
ministration, and major prime con- 
tractors, is offering procurement 
counseling to scientific and industrial 
community representatives in attend- 
ance This counseling service is 
offered for those interested on a 
scheduled basis in an area adjacent 
to the main briefings during the 
initial two days of the briefings. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for 
the procurement specialists and 



counselors to stay a third day if suffi- 
cient interest warrants. The procure- 
ment counseling is the sole activity 
on the third day. 

The counselors from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Defense 
Supply Agency are present to discuss 
and explain the Defense procedures 
for source development and utiliza- 
tion; prime and subcontract oppor- 
tunities (including a discussion of 
areas of shortages in competitive 
sources) ; the preference programs 
for set-asides for small business and 
labor surplus areas; the clause for 
subcontracting; and like data. All 
these are discussed in terms of cur- 
rent Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
DSA Invitations for Bids and Re- 
quests for Proposals. 
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SYMPOSIA 



April 1965 

Support of Manned Plight Con- 
ference, April 21-23, at Biltmore 
Hotel & Engineer's Club, Dayton, 
Ohio. Sponsors: Air Force Systems 
Command & Aeronautical & Aero- 
space Industries Assn. Contact: Ray 
Parker (SEPIE), Air Force Systems 
Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, telephone: 253-7111, Ext. 26119. 

May 1965 

Navy Underwater Research Pro- 
gram Conference, May 4, at Boca 
Raton, Fla. Sponsor: Industrial Re- 
search Institute of Durham, N. C. 
Navy Coordinator: Public Information 
Div., Office of Naval Material, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conference on Ultrapurification of 
Solid-State Electronics Materials, May 
6-8, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Sponsors: Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories and 
New York Academy of Sciences. Con- 
tact: Dr. A. F. Arming-ton, Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories 
(CRW), L. G. Hanscom Field, Bed- 
ford, Mass., telephone Area Code 617, 
CR 4-6100, Ext. 4086. 

Second Aerospace Expandable 

Structures Conference, May 26-27, at 
Lafayette Club, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sponsors: Air Force Propulsion Lab- 
oratory & Archer-Daniels Midland 
Co. Contract: Fred Forbes (APF), 
Air Force Propulsion Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, tele- 
phone: 253-7111, Ext. 25167. 

Aerospace & Hydrospace Technical 
Symposium, May 25-28, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Sponsor: Northern Calif, 
Chapter of Society of Aerospace Ma- 
terial & Process Engineers. Navy Co- 
ordinator: Commanding Officer, Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, and Public 
Information Div,, Office of Naval Ma- 
terial, Washington, D, C. 

June 1965 

Conference on Environment Sensi- 
tive Mechanical Behavior of Materi- 
als, June 7-8, at Research Institute for 
Advanced Studies (Martin Co.), Bal- 



timore Md. Sponsors: U. S. Army 
Research Office, Durham, N.C.; Re- 
search Institute for Advanced Studies 
(Martin Co.); and Physical Metal- 
lurgy Committee, American Institute 
of Mining Metallurgical, and Petro- 
leum Engineers, Inc. Contact: Dr. 
A. R. C. Westwood for scientific mut- 
ters; Mr. J. S. Fly for administrative 
matters; both at Research Institute 
for Advanced Studies (Martin Co.), 
7212 Eellona Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
telephone 435-1100. 

Symposium on Modern Mathemati- 
cal Physics, June 7-9, at New York, 

N. Y. Sponsors: Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research & Society for In- 
dustrial & Applied Mathematics. Con- 
tact: Capt. J. Jones, Jr., (SRMA), 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Washington, D. C. 20333, telephone: 
OXford 6-1302. 

International Symposium on Multi- 
variate Analysis, June 14-19, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsor: Aerospace Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Dr. P. 
R. Krishnaiah, Aerospace Research 
Laboratories (ARM), Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio, telephone 258-7111, 
Ext. 36211. 

Tenth Anniversary AFOSR Scien- 
tific Seminar Science In The Sixities, 
June 14-25, at Cloudcroft, N. M, Spon- 
sor: Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search. Contact: Mr. David L. Arm, 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
(SRGL), Washington, D. C. Attend- 
ance by DOD personnel. Others by 
invitation. 

Fifth Berkeley Symposium on 
Mathematical Statistics & Probabil- 
ity, June 21- July 18, at University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif, Sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Army Research Office, Office 
of Naval Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Science 
Foundation, and University of Cali- 
fornia. Contact: Dr. R. G. Pohrer, 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Washington, D, C. 20333, 
telephone: OXford 6-5248. 

Symposium of Fluid Mechanics & 
Heat Transfer Under Low-Gravity 



Conditions, June 24-25, at Lockh 
Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvi 
Calif. Sponsors : Air Force Office 
Scientific Rosmirch & Lockheed K 
silos & Space Co. Contact: Capt. L. 
Gregg, (SHKM), Air Force Offlce 
Scientific Research, Washington, D. 
20333, telephone: OXford 0-U42G. 

Seminar on Relativity Theory 
Astrophysics, Juno 24-July 22, 
Cornell University, Ithatia, N. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office 
Scientific Rose-arch, Army Rcsca: 
Office, Atomic Energy Commissi 
National Science Foundation, and ? 
tional Aeronautics & Space Admin 
tnition. Contact: Miij. B. R, Agl 
(SRMA), Air Foree Ofilcu of Sell 
tide Research, WashiiiKton, D. 
20383, telephone: OXford 0-1302. 

Uelaxalion Techniques in Cucinl 
Kinetics, June 28-UO, tit State, U 
versity of New York, Buffalo, N. 
Sponsors: Air Force Ofllco of Sclent 
Hunt-arch, American Chemical Socli 
and State University of New Yo 
Contact: Dr. Ralph (J. WilkliiB, I 
piirtment of Chemistry, State Univ 
sity of New York, HulViilo, N. Y., U 
phone Area Cmle 71(1, SHI-MOB. 

Conference on Small-Angle 
Hay .Scattering, -June 24-27, ut Hi 
amore Conference Center, Syraci 
University, Raquotte Luke, N. 
.Sponsors: Department of the An 
Syracuse University Research In: 
lute. Contact: Maj. Lawrence 
Momihan, Jr., U. S. Army Ilencm 
Office, Durham, Box CM, Duke S 
tion, Durham, N. C. 27706, telepho 
Are-.t Code 010, 2rt(i-22Hn. 

Second Interdisciplinary Coaf 
ence on Electromagnetic ScaUcrl 
(ICES-I1), June 28-311, ut Amhei 
Mass. Sponsor; Air Force Camlirii 
Research Laboratory, L. C. Hanac 
Field, Bedford, Mass., telephone, A: 
Code 017, CR 4-0100, Ext. 3C3EJ. I 



All meetings listed arc 
Unclassified. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during mouth 
of February 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

11 J. P. Stevens Co., Inc., Now York, N, Y. $1,309,200. 
600,000 yards of tropical wool cloth. Rockingham, 
N. C. and Wallace and Greer, S. C. Defense Clothing 
& Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Mills, a div. of Burlington Industries, Inc., Huli- 
i'ax, Vii. $1,877,000. 000,000 yards of tropical wool 
cloth. Raeford, N. C. and Chirks vi lie, V. Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Cantor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. $1,555,700. 0,400 
rolls of aerial film. Rochester. Defense General Sup- 
ply Center, Richmond, Vfi. 

--Royal Lubricants Co., Inc., Hanover, N. J. $l,00(i,710. 
1,459,000 quarts of aircraft engine oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

2U Socony Mobil Oil Co., New York, N. Y. $2,027,OSB. 
1,000,000 barrels of fuel oil and 41,840 han-ela of 
dicsel fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D. C. 

Texaco, Inc., New York, N, Y. $1,722,750. 850,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

24 Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. $4,455,400. 
53,000,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Socony MoWl Oil Co., Inc., New York, N, Y, $8,419,- 
480. ;i9,249,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washing-ton, D. C. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $3,278,016, 88,020,000 
gallons of JP-6 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. $2,- 
221,177. 21,1)05,100 gallons o:f JP-5 jot fuel. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
1,890,655. 22,680,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Edgington Oil Refineries, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. $1,- 
069,729. 10,500,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. .C 
2fi Dcbco Corp., Div. of Premier Oil Refilling Co, of Texas, 
Abilene, Tc.x. $5,846,079. 61,082,000 gallons of JP-4 
jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing-ton, 
D. C, 

Dcbco Corn., Div. of Premier Oil Refilling Co. of 
Texas, Abilene, Tex. $1,141,275. 11,780,000 gallons of 
JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amai-Illo, TGX. $3,730,611. 
38,186,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex. $1,925,500. 
20,000,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Golden Eagle Refining Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$3,003,834. 31,260,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

MacMillan Ring-Free Oil Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,890,562. 29,285,000 gnllons of JP-4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
$2,868,535. 30,560,000 gnllons of JP~4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 



Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: Date Company Dollar Value Material 
Location of Work Performed Contracting Agency 



--Hell Oil & Gad Co., Tulsti, Okln. $2,800,409. JM,fi50,000 

gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C. 
Delhi Refining Co., Memphis, Tcnn. $2,38S,921. 25,036,- 

000 giillmia of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C, 
Sioux Oil Co., Newcastle, Wyo. $1,884,800, 16,000,000 

gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C, 
Leonard ReJiuurieH, Inc., Alma, Mich. $1,877,082. 19,- 

735,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel, Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C. 
Howcll Refining Co., San Antonio, Tex. $1,666,589. 17,- 

478,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington. D. C. 
Crystal Flush Petroleum Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,- 

322,316. 12,350,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Dcfenau 

Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Northwestern Refining Co., St. Paul Park, Minn. $1,- 

207,773. 14,367,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense 

.Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Cardinal Transports, Inc., San Antonio, Tex. $1,079,- 

062. 11,625,000 gallons () f jp_<i jot fuel. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 
TCSQTO Petroleum Corp., San Antonio, Tax, $l,040,fi08. 

9,800,000 gallons of JP-4 jot fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. C. 

ARMY 

2 Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., Now York, N. Y. $2,268,- 
2%. Dredging work on the Houston Ship Channel 
Project. Karris County, Tex. U> S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Galvcston, Tex. 

5 Hull Helicopter Co,, div. of Hell Aerospace Corp. Foil 
Worth, Tex. $.'i,4fi9,510. UII-1E holicoploui. Foi-t 
Worth. U. S. Army Aviation Command (AMC), St, 
Loins, Mo. 

Reed & Murliit International, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
f 2,060,538. Construction of 100 4-budronm family 
housing units. Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. U. S, Army 
Engineer Dist., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Scovil! Mfg. Co., Watcrbury, Conn. $2,257,08(5. Metal 
parts for bombs. Waterbury, Procurement Dist. 
(AMC), Boston, Mass. 

8 Chancy & James Construction Co., Iiic., RiclmrcUum, 
Tex. $4,358,000. Construction of a vehicle service and 
vertical checkout building mid a barge service build- 
ing at the NASA Tost Facility, Hancock County, 
Miss. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 
llancr Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,129,- 
279. Dredging work on the Matagorda Ship Channel 
Project. Corpus Christi, Tex. U, S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Galveston, Tex. 

9 Jalincke Service, Inc., New Orleans, La, $1,436,600. 
Construction work on the Atchafnlaya Basin Flood- 
way Project. Napoleonville, La, U. S. Army Engineer 
Dist., New Orleans, La. 

Sylvmmi Electronics Systems, Sylvnuia Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Nccdham Heights, Mass. $7,500,000, Classi- 
fied electronic equipment. Needham Heights. Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Oakland Construction Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, $1,- 
294,800. Construction of a MINUTEMAN engineering 
teat facility. Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah, Sacramento Dial. 
Corps of Engineers, Sacramento, Calif, 
10 Global Associates, Oakland, Calif, $17,334,517. Sup- 
port services at the Kwajalein Test Site, Pacific. Ucd- 
stona Arsenal (AMC), Huntsvllle, Ala. 
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Atlas Construction Co,, Inc., Ruston, La. $2,018,240. 
Construction work on the Mississippi River and trib- 
utaries Channel Improvement Project. St, Francis- 
ville, La. Dist, Corps of Engineers, New Orleans, La. 

11 Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co,, Chicago, 111. $4,289,- 
900. Dredging work on the Calumet River Navigation 
Project. Chicago Dist. Corps of Engineers, Chicago, 

12 Bauer Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,040,- 
711. Work on the Arkansas River and Tributaries 
Project. Grady, Ark. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

15 Warrior Constructors, Inc., Houston, Tex. $3,224,816. 
Construction of a project engineering facility at the 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center. Houston, Tex. Dist. 
Corps- of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex. 

16 Jahncke Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. $1,691,740. 
Dredging work on the Galveston Harbor and Channel, 
Texas, Project. Galveston, Tex. U. S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Galveston, Tex, 

Hesse Eastern Div,, Norris Thermador Corp., Everett, 
Mass. 1,735,696. 105-millimeter projectiles. Brock- 
ton, Mass. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, III. 

17 Alonzo Cothron, Inc., Islamorado, Fla. $1,096,310. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Project. Osceola 
County, Fla. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Standard Dredging Corp., New Orleans, La. $3,119,- 
942. Work on the Mississippi River and Tributaries 
Channel Improvement (dredging) Project. Memphis, 
Tenn. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bell Aerosystems Co. div. of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Tucson, Ariz. $17,903,185. Services for the operation, 
maintenance, future development, and modernization 
of the Electro-Magnetic Environmental Field Test 
Facility. Ft. Huachuca, Yumu Proving Ground, and 
Gila Bend, Ariz., and other related test sites. Elec- 
tronic Proving Ground (AMC), Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan. $2,582,260. Fixed- 
wing airplane trainers. Wichita. Aviation Command 
(AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

18 Martin K. Eby Construction Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 
$18,498,571. Construction work at Lock and Dam No. 
5, Arkansas River Navigation Project. Pine Bluff, 
Ark. U. S. Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 

Johnson Machine Works, Inc., Chariton, Iowa, $1,438,- 
630. Installation work on the Arkansas River Navi- 
gation Project. Pine Bluff, Ark. U, S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,257,564. 101 
four-wheel semi-trailer tanks. Minneapolis. Chicago 
Procurement Dist. (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

Frazier Davis Construction Co. and Gamco, Inc., St 
Louis, Mo. 43,247,534. Construction work on the Mis- 
souri Flood Protection Project. St. Louis. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. 



nn n8t - UCt i io . n Ag ^gates Corp., Chicago, 111. $3,075,- 
000. Dredging work on a section of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Project. Summit Bridge, Del. Dist 
Corps of Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
^> Brothers Contracting Co., Tampa, Fla. $1,233,- 
605. Construction work on the Cross Florida Barge 

Pla - Dist Corps of 



n 1 ' Pa ' .$3-518,719. 8-inch 

. Scranton Army Ammunition Plant U S 

. 11 Pi ' CU1 ' ement & S PPly Agency 
H ^"teriale Fl. $2,456,218. Con- 
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Gent nil iMolors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. $1,08 
Vehicle engineering services for tin; M10!) 
propelled howitzer, with .I5f>inm gun. Cleveland, 
curement Dist. (AMC), Cleveland, Ohio. 
General Dynamics/Pomona div. of (Jcncral Dyn 
Corp., Pomona, Calif. $!J,5f>i!,fil8. Contimiiitior 
completion of the Feasibility Validation Proga 
the MAULER weapon system. Pomona. Los Ai 
P roc urcm tml Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 
23 Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $l,07(i l (iS;{. Am: 
tion and special tooling. Twin Citii'H Army Ami 
tion Plant, New Brighton, Minn. Ammunition 
curement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 
24 Algernon Hlair, Inc., Montgomery, Ala. $8,71i 
Construction of 10 KM barracks with support 
ities. Ft. Gordon, (la. Engineer Dist., .Savannah 
25 Codell Construction Co., Winchester, Ky.; Oman 
strueLioii Co., Nashville, Tenn.; and Hardaway 
trncting Co., Columbus, Ga. $9,8!)8,5(il, Cousin 
and excavation work on tin? Fiahtrap Koservoir 
ect in Kentucky. I'ikevillo, Ky, Di.st. Corps of " 
neers, Huntington, W, Va. 

W hit ten be r!>; Engineering & Coimt ruction Co., 
Louisville, Ky. $4,474 ,Hfi(i. Construction of troop ! 
ing and supporting' facilities. Ft. Knox, Ky. \ 
Army Engineer Dist., Louisville, Ky. 
Hcnscl PholpH Construction Co., (Jreeley, Colo. 
404,495. Construction of an MM barracks eoniplo 
support facilitieH. Ft. Carson, Colo. Engineer ' 
Omaha, Neb. 

2fi General Mi>lors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $2,870,902. 
8-cylinder diesel engines for combat vehicles. De 
Army Tank Automotive Centi^i' (AMC), Warren, ] 
Admiral Corp., Chicago. III. $1,887,008. Itadar 
veillance sols and ancillary itoms, Chicago, I 
Army Electronics Command (AMC), Ft, Motim 
N. J. 

Universal Constructors, Albuquoniue, N. M. $1, 
700. Construction and excavation work on the 1 
querque Div, Channel, Pbawe I Project. U. S, P 
Engineer Dist., AlbmiuorqiHi, N. M. 
Appalachian Power Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
100,000. Electrical power at Hartford Army Amu 
tion Plant, Kadford, Va. Ammunition Procurome: 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 
--Holslon Defense Corp., KinffBpoi-t, Tenn, $7,fifi8 
Miscellaneous propelhintH. Hnlston Army Amnnm 
Plant, Kingspoi't. Ainnniiiition Pracurnmont & Su 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

University of Illinois, Urbnnii, III. $1,200,000. Conl 
ation of an experimental and roitoarah pi-o^ntm in 
plied and electronic sciences. Urbami. Kloctronics C 
mand (AMC), Ft. Monmowth, N. J. 

NAVY 

1 ~ rt 5y iced M ' ssilc * Spnco Co., .Sunnyvale, Calif. : 
b01,9()(). Kesearch and development on the POLA 
misHilo re-entry system. Sunnyvale. Special Pixr 
ulnce. 

Linff-Tcmco-VouBht, Inc., LTV VoiiRht Acronai 
Div,, Dallas. Tex. $5,028,600. A-7A aircraft. Da 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

2 ~Jw X n?Trt! nst r umciltB ' Illc -' D ^'l8 Tex. $7,917, 
bUUiKb miasilc guidance and nasociatod equiptr 
Dallas, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

~?n a r, yc , Intci ''onnl Corp., Birmingham, Aln. $1,3 
097. Tow targets for use in nir-to-alr missile fi 
training operations. Birmingham. U.S. Navy Pure 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullorton, Calif, ?7,729i 
waciar planar antennas and pedestals together ' 
associated equipment for installation aboard n; 
ships. Pullerton. Bureau o:C Ships. 

Federal Electronic Corp., Pm'amua, N.J. $11,836, 
uperational maintenance of government instnimo 
tion systems and associated range facilities on 
Western Test Range, (formerly Pacific Mif 
Kange). U.S. Navy Purchasing Omce. Los Ang< 
Liaiii. 
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General Electric Co., Defense Electronics Div., Utica, 
N.Y. $2,157,095. Spare parts to support the AN/APS- 
36 radar sets used on the E2A special electronics in- 
stallation aircraft. Utica. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Long: Beach, Calif. $1,- 
360,000. TA-4E jet trainer aircraft. Long Beach. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Miller Davis Co., Melrose Park, 111, $8,078,000. Con- 
struction of four service school barracks and four 
recruit barracks at the Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, III. Dist. Public Works Officer, 9th Naval Diat., 
Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

Franchi Construction Co., Newton, Mass, $3,023,000. 
Construction of 200 family housing units at the Naval 
Air Station, Quonset Point, R.I. Dist. Public Works 
Officer, 1st Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Div., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. $2,206,688. Spare parts of the AN/ASN- 
Bfi computer systems used on the RF-4B reconnais- 
sance aircraft. Beverly Hills. U.S. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maxson Electronics Corp., Old Forge, Pa. $5,961,499. 
BULLPUP missile guidance, control, air-frames and 
associated equipment. Old Forge. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

F.D. Rich Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. $1,582,208. Con- 
struction of 100 family housing units at the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Charleston, S.C. Dir., Southeast 
Div., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

F.I). Rich Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. $4,562,000. Con- 
struction of 802 family housing units at the Naval 
Station, Long Beach, Calif. Dir., Southwest Div., 
Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

Interstate Electronics Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $1,186,- 
800. POLARIS test instrumentation equipment. Ana- 
heim. Special Projects Office. 

Bendix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Teterboro, N.J. 
$1,190,765. Spare parts for use on automatic flight 
control system of the T-A4E trainer aircraft. Teter- 
boro. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $2,506,348. Engineer- 
ing services and flight testing in connection with the 
SPARROW III missile program. Flight testing will 
be done at Oxnard, Calif., and the remainder of the 
work performed at Bedford, Mass. Bureau of Navnl 
Weapons. 

Del E. Webb Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $6,424,000. Con- 
struction of 350 family housing units at Naval instal- 
lations at Onhu, Hawaii. Dist. Public Works Officer, 
14th Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $1,366,749, Spare parts to 
support automatic teleprinter sets used in the Navy 
communications system, Skokie. U.S. Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics-Lab., Silver 
Spring, Md. $10,257,756. Research and development 
effort on missile programs. Silver Spring. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

Bendix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Teterboro, N.J. 
$1,025,000. Components of the navigation system for 
the A-4E and EA-SB attack aircraft and C-130G 
cargo aircraft. Teterboro. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Litton Systems, Inc., Canoga Park, Calif. $1,161,376. 
Studies on the Marine Corps Tactical Data System. 
Canoga Park, Bureau of Ships. 

-Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $2,993,980. 
Construction of two wooden coastal minesweepers, 
MSC-314 and 816. Sturgeon Bay. Bureau of Ships. 
-R.M. Wells Co., Inc., Quanah, Tex. $1,144,000. Con- 
version, rehabilitation, and improvement of Wherry 
Housing at the Naval Air Station, Corpus Chriati, Tex. 
Dist. Public Works Officer, 8th Naval Dist,, Bureau 
of Yards & Docks, 

-International Harvester Co., Solar Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,642,230. Auxiliary power plants for Navy 
helicopters. San Diego. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 



15 Fred Loffredo, Lafayette Hill, Pa. $2,550,000. Expan- 
sion of an inertial guidance maintenance facility for 
USAF at Newark Air Force Station, Ohio. Dist. 
Public Works Officer, 4th Naval Dist., Bureau of 
Yards & Docks. 

Kaytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,251,406. Modifica- 
tion kits for TARTAR missile control radar sets. 
Wayland, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Newington, N.H. $5,060,- 
423. 150 nautical miles of submarine cable, Newington. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Yardney Electric Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,157,211. 
Batteries for use in torpedoes. Pawcatuck, Conn, U.S. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Autonetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $1,059,829. Engineering services on a 
submarine type inertial navigation system. Anaheim. 
Bureau of Ships, 

North American Aviation, Inc., Autonetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif, $2,561,000. 194,408 manhours of direct 
labor in the conduct of a Ship Alteration Implemen- 
tation Program as it pertains to Ships Inertial Navi- 
gation System developed by the firm for Fleet Ballis- 
tic Missile Submarines. Anaheim. Bureau of Ships. 
16 University of Washington, Applied Physics Lab., 
Seattle, Wash. $1,443,000. Research and development 
in the field of underwater ordnance. Seattle. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

17 United Aircraft Corp., Norden Div., Norwalk, Conn. 
$2,290,860. Spare parts for radar sets used on the 
A-GA (INTRUDER) aircraft. Norwalk. U.S. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bendix Corp., Baltimore, Md. $17,805,335. Transmitter/ 
receivers, receivers and associated equipment for 
installation aboard Navy ships. Baltimore, Bureau of 
Ships. 

Northrop Corp., Precision Products Dept., Norwood, 
Mass. $1,083,840. 120 units of POLARIS Inortial ref- 
erence integrating gyroscopes. Norwood. Special Pro- 
jects Office. 

Honeywell, Inc., Aeronautical Div., St. Petersburg;, 
Fin, $8,043,182. BBS units of POLARIS inertial ref- 
erence integrating gyroscopes. St, Petersburg. Special 
Projects Office, 

18 Clevite Corp., Clevite Ordnance Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
$1,414,097, A research and development program on 
backup guidance and homing control system for use 
with the Mk 48 torpedo. Cleveland. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

NorriB Thermndor Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,452,- 
275. Cartriclft-e cases for 5-inch .38 caliber ammunition. 
Vernon, Calif. U.S. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
Median icsburg. Pa. 

General Electric Co,, Pittsfleld, Mass. $1,105,700. Two 
POLARIS weapons control subsystem trainers, Pitts- 
field, Special Projects Office. 

19 Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Piedmont Div., Charlottcs- 
ville, V. $4,466,081. Radar seta and repair parts for 
installation aboard naval ships. Charlottesville. Bureau 
of Ships. 

Institute for Defense Analyses, Arlington, Va. $1,982,- 
500, Research in the field of cryptology and directly 
related sciences. Arlington. Office of Naval Research. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Antonctics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $1,342,000. Field engineering services on 
Ships Inertial Navigation Systems equipment. Ship- 
yards throughout the United States. Bureau of Ships 

Aillesearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz, $1,451,113. Modifi- 
cation kits designed to convert ground power units 
for A-5 attack aircraft and F-4 fighter aircraft, 
Phoenix. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

23 Sperry Rand Corp,, Ford Instrument Div., Long Island 
City, N.Y. $1,160,000. Engineering; services for modifi- 
cation kits for TERRIER and TARTAR missile com- 
puters and ancillary equipment, Long Island City, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

24 AerojetGeneral Corp., Azusa. Calif. $2,793,380 
Engineering sei-vicea and materials for the Mk 46 
torpedo. Azusa. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
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United Aircraft Corp,, Hamilton Standard Dry., Wind- 

sor Locks, Conn. 6,802,416. Propeller systems for 
P-3A ORION and S~2E TRACKER aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, Long Island, N.Y. 
?2 256,407. Various components of Ships Inertial Navi- 
gation System equipment on board Fleet Ballistic 
Missile Submarines. Syosset. Bureau of Naval Weap- 

"5 ITT Gilfillan Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $14,618,227. 

Eight shipboard radar sets and related equipment and 

services. Los Angeles. Bureau of Ships. 
26 Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calit. 

$158,603,892. POLARIS A-3 missiles. Sunnyvale and 

Sacramento, Calif., and Baceus, Utah. Special Proj- 

ects Office. , . , 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Aircraft Div., Long Beach, 
Calif. $27,419,079. TA-4E aircraft (trainer version 
of A-4E SKYHAWK). Long Beach. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Ralph Englestad Construction Co., Inc., Las Vegas, 

Nev, 1,132,153. Construction of 74 family housing 

units at the Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 

Calif. Dir., Southwest Div.. Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

AIR FORCE 

l_Bendix Corp., Bendix Products Aerospace Div., South 
Bend, Ind. 1,589,048. Spare parts for F-101 air- 
craft, South Bend. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

2 Astronautics Corp. of America, Milwaukee, Wis. $2- 
762,050. Flight instruments for P-lll, C-I41, and 
B-52 aircraft. Milwaukee. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright- Patter son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N.Y. $1,521,- 
832. Modification of F-105 aircraft. Crestvlew, Fla. 
Mobile Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Brookley AFB, 
Ala. 

3 Del E. Webb Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $6,564,600. Con- 
struction of a SCO-unit family housing project at 
George AFB, Victorville, Calif. Procurement Div., 
George AFB, Calif. 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. $5,196,000. 
Aircraft engines, spare parts, and related ground 
equipment. West Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Radio Corp. of America, Electronic Data Processing 
Div., West Palm Beach, Fla. $1,846,461. Electronic 
data processing systems now on lease to the Air Force. 
Dir. of Procurement, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N.Y. $3,7.56,- 
695. Modification kits and related items for F-105 
aircraft. Farmingdale. Mobile Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Brookley AFB, Ala. 

Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $2,009,- 
940. Production of modular bomb bay dispensers. 
Birmingham. Air Proving Ground Center, Dir. of Pro- 
curement, EjfUn AFB, Fla. 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $2,439,342. Radio 
sets for C-I41 aircraft. Fort Wayne. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. $1,856,621. 
Studies of sensors applicable to ICBM trajectory. New 
York. An- Force Office of Scientific Research, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

4-Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $3,100,000. 
Stage III MINUTEMAN motors. Magna, Utah. Ballis- 

nardln cTf ' (AFSC)l Norton AFE ' San Be1 '- 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Mass $3,700,000. Research and development in the fifld 
of advanced electronics in support of Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency. Lexington. Electronic Sys- 

( )f Hanscom Field, Bedford, 



Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $6,233,200. T-50 aircraft 
engmes, spare parts, and support equipment. Seattle. 
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5 General Dynamics/Astronautics, Ssin Diego, 
$1,057,000. Spare parts in support of the A'l 
AGENA boosters. San Diego. Space System! 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

8 North American Avinlioii, Inc., AutoneticH Div. 
helm, Cnllf. $1,500,000. Components of the imj 
MINUTEMAN guidance system. Anaheim. Bj 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFH, Sun Herns 
Calif. 

International Business Machines Corp., Rockvill 
$2,788,000. .Engineering research to develop imj 
computer programming techniques. Washington 
and Omaha, Nob. Space Systems Div. (AFSC; 
Angeles, Calif. 

General Dynamics/ Astronautics, Han Diego, 
$1,280,000. ATLAS/AGENA space boosters. 
Diego. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los An 
Calif. 

9 Sperry Rand Corp., Information & Comimmic 
Div., Carle Place, N.Y. $2,873,209. LOKAN ni 
tiomil systems. Carle Place. Systems Fngini 
Group (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 

10 Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdalo, N.Y. $lt 
300. F-105 modification kits. Farmingdale. I 
Air Materiel Area(AFLC), Brookley AFIi, Ala. 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Pur 
N.J. $1,108,480. Spare components for electronic 
system (4(i5L), I'arumuH 1: '''' "i-.r-nif S"st ( ms 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Uedford, Mass. 

11 Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, 
$8,0152,000. AGENA-D launch services for Easter 
Western Ranges during calendar year 1905. Space 
terns Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

12 International Business Machines Corp., Washit 
D.C. $1,914,915. Electronic data processing syt 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Dir. of Procurement, W: 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
R.P.R. Construction Co., Inc., and Harry M. H 
stein, Phoenix, Ariz. $4,118,900. Constructio 
250 units of FY (i5 family housing at Cannon 
Clovis, N.M. Procurement Div., Cannon AFB, N.! 

IB General Electric Co., West Lynn Mass. $2,91 
J-85 engines in support of the T-H8 aircraft proj 
West Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div. (A] 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

17 General Dynamics/Electronics, Rochester, N.Y, 
136,727. Mobile communications equipment. Koch 
E)ectronics Systems Div, (AFSC), L.G. Hai 
Field, Bedford, Mass. 

Curtias-Wright Corp., Wright Aeronautical 
Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,H8H,046. J~fi5 engine compoi 
Woocl-Ridgo. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (Al 
Kelly AFB, Tr>x. 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif 
800,600. Research and development work on a 
program. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div. (AFSC) 
Angeles, Calif. 

18 Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cunib] 
Mass. $2,833,883. Basic research concerning m 
in intense magnetic fields. Cambridge. Office of . 
space Research, Washington, D.C. 
19 North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, \ 
$8,160,000. XB-70 (light test program. Edwards 
Calif. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wj 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp., ' 
Mich. $4,594,818. Work on the TITAN II gui< 
system. Milwaukee, Wis. Ballistic Systems ; 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Clif, '' 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co,, Sunnyvale, .1 
1,500,000. Research and development for a sat 
control network. Sunnyvale. Ballistics Systems 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. ; 

Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $25,185,000. Assei 
installation, and checkout of MINUTEMAN mil 
for the Grand Forks AFH complex. Grand Forks, 
BoUistiCH Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB; 
Bernardino, Calif, t 
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23-- Morrison-Kmidsen & Associate's, South Gate, Calif. 
$40,686,000. Construction of MINUTEMAN missile 
launch facilities at Malmstrom AFB. Great Falls, 
Mont. Army Corps of Engineers Ballistic Missiles 
Construction Office (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Ber- 
nardino. Calif. 

Burroughs Corp., Defense & Space Group, Paoli, Pa. 
$1,875,000. Radar maintenance and supply support. 
Paoli. Electronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass, 

24 Communication Systems, Inc., Parnmus, N.J. $2,434,- 
000. A design study program for the defense communi- 
cations system. Paramus. Electronic Systems Div. 
(APSC), L. G. Hunscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 
Cui'tiss-WriglH Corp., Caldwcll, N.J. $2,260,000. Work 
on the X~l!) aircraft program. Caldwcll. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

25 American Electric, Inc., Paramount, Calif. $2,074,820. 
Production of ordnance. Paramount and LOUR' Bench, 
Calif. Ogdcn Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

Hentlix Field Engineering Corp., Owings Mills, Md, 
$1,282,1190. Conversion and modernization of radar 



equipment. Owings Mills. Rome Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Griffiss AFB, N.Y. 

General Motors Corp., Allison Div., Indianapolis, I ml. 
$1,098,802. Spare parts for T-5G engines. Indiana- 
polis. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 

26 Atlantic Research Corp., Duarte, Calif. $2,071,000. 
Development of special test vehicles for re-entry 
vehicle systems. Duarte. Ballistic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

--Bunker-Ramo Corp., Canoga Park, Calif. $1,236,000. 
A visual analysis display system. Canoga Park. Home 
Air Development Center (AFSC), Griffiss AFB. N.Y. 

General Dynamics Corp., Convair Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,500,000. Modification of ATLAS missiles. 
San Diego. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton 
AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp., Brigham City, Utah. $3,449,- 
400. GENIE rocket motors. Promontory, Utah. Ogden 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Lilcs Construction Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. $1,275,- 
,')2G. Construction of family housing at Eglin AFB. 
Valparaiso, Fla. Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 



Year's End With Continued Money Savings 



A program of Advance Procure- 
ment Planning designed to increase 
competitive bidding among Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) industry sup- 
pliers is bringing continued monetary 
savings. 

Initiated by the Executive Direc- 
torate, Procurement & Production, 
Headquarters DSA, more than a year 
ago, the program is now operating 
virtually on a DSA-wide basis and 
has been widely praised by industry 
as a significant innovation in the pro- 
curement field. 

"Advance Procurement Planning is 
a program for providing industry 
suppliers with early information 
concerning future buying plans for 
major items on which large dollar 
procurements ore anticipated," ac- 
cording to Harold J, Margulis, Chief, 
Procurement Division, Headquarters 
DSA, who is directing the program, 

This advance information on antici- 
pated DSA procurement informs in- 
dustry of the amount and the timing 
of Government purchases and, in 
turn, enables industry to plan more 
effectively for the submission of bids 
and for the utilization of available 
production capability. 

Advance Procurement Planning 1 in- 
formation is usually given to industry 
on a yearly basis, with the informa- 
tion brought up to date periodically. 
This increased lead time In purchas- 
ing helps not only to alert greater 
numbers of facilities in a particular 



industry as to what the Government 
plans to purchase, but also enables 
DSA procurement specialists to buy 
in more advantageous markets. 

The planning is directed toward 
items which will remain in the sup- 
ply system for some time. No ad- 
vance procurement advice to industry 
is attempted on short-run and phase- 
out items or among new items which 
offer insufficient demand experience, 

An example of procurement plan- 
ning is the advance information 
given the clothing industry on the 
Government's intended purchase of 
men's cotton sateen trousers for the 
Army. Long before the contracts 
were offered for bidding, information 
was circulated to industry that in the 
third quarter of FY 19GB DSA 
planned to buy approximately 1,9 
million pairs, and in the first quarter 
of the next year, 2.6 million pairs. 

Other advance procurement in- 
formation has been made available 
to industry on such varied items as 
photographic film, metal conduits, 
electron tubes, nylon flying helmets 
and men's coated nylon-twill rain- 
coats. 

Another technique used by DSA 
procurement personnel for saving 
funds is Market Analysis. The Supply 
Centers concentrate on selected items 
which can be purchased at better 
prices through taking advantage of 
seasonal and other factors influencing 
purchase prices. Entering the market 



to schedule Government production 
in the valleys between peaks in 
civilian production results in more 
favorable pricing for Government 
purchases. Maintaining the continuity 
of production lines avoids repetitive 
start-up costs. Taking advantage of 
quantity-price breaks is another 
technique for procurement cost sav- 
ings. DSA is identifying regularly 
new opportunities for use of market 
analysis to more efficiently procure 
the Government's needs at lower 
costs. 



CLARIFICATION 

Due to several inquiries indicat- 
ing misunderstanding of an article 
published on page 14 of the Febru- 
ary issue of the Bulletin, the 
following clarification of second 
paragraph should be noted: 

"Spurred on by Deputy Secre- 
tary Cyrus Vance, a new data 
language vocabulary is to be 
phased into use throughout the 
defense establishment. Transition 
will be gradual so as to cauRO 
minimum problems, but eventually 
all DOD data systems will use the 
same data language vocabulary 
composed of standard data ele- 
ments and data codes. As a result 
of this effort, these systems will 
be able to interchange information 
and data far faster, more accu- 
rately and at less cost than at 
present." 

This change points out that 
DOD Directive 5000.11 is speaking 
of a data vocabulary and language 
and not a computer programming 
langauge. 
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AMC Tests Industry Information Liaison Office 

The U. S. Army Materiel Command (AMC) has begun testing a 
new Army Industry Materiel Information Liaison Office (AIMILO) 
Prog-ram designed to provide future market information in an ef- 
fort to deepen and broaden industry competition for the Army's 
procurement dollar and bring down acquisition costs. 

The program is built around an Advanced Planning Procurement 
Information (APPI) form which will be prepared on each end 
item to be procured by the expenditure of PEMA (Procurement 
Equipment & Missiles, Army) funds in the annual budget. 

APPI data will include pertinent historical facts about the end 
item, current fiscal yepr procurement action, and the Army's 
planned procurements through the following six years. Included 
also will be statistics pertaining to quantities, monthly production 
rates arid anticipated methods of procurement. 

The APPI will be released to current bidders and sources cleai-ed 
to receive it by the procuring agency's AIMILO; concurrently, the 
APPI will be synopsized for public media in order to advertise its 
availability to all industries. Those interested may obtain identical 
APPI at any one of the nine AIMILO's established for this purpose 
by presenting proof of security clearance required ; or, lacking 
proof, by initiating actions that will enable them to receive APPI 
in the future, 

For test purposes, AIMILO's have been established at the fol- 
lowing" AMC organizational elements; Electronics Command, Ft. 
Monmouth, N. J.; Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala.; Weapons 
Command, Rock Island, 111.; Munitions Command, Dover, N. J. ; 
Tank Automotive Center, Warren, Mich.; Mobility Equipment 
Center, St. Louis, Mo.; Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles Procurement District, Pasadena, Calif.; San 
Francisco Procurement District, Oakland, Calif. 

The Pilot Test of the AIMILO Program is being conducted by 
Brigadier General B_C. Conroy, AMC's Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral for Western Operations, Ft. Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 



AFSC Documents 

Should Be Obtained 

From Procuring Agency 

Difficulty is being experienced 
at Air Force System Command 
(AFSC) headquarters in meet- 
ing the requirements of contrac- 
tors or prospective contractors 
for AFSC documents needed in 
responding to Requests for Pro- 
posals, etc. This is true particu- 
larly in the case of requests 
for AFSC/AFLC Manual 310-1, 
"Management of Contractor 
Data and Reports." 

Some of the difficulty may 
stem from a lack of understand- 
ing of the official Air Force dis- 
tribution procedures. According 
to prescribed procedures, the 
procuring 1 activity or office ad- 
ministering the contract>-the 
Air Force Contract Management 
District, the Air Force Plant 
Representative, System Project 
Office, or similar procuring 
agency is responsible for pro- 
viding copies of Air Force docu- 
ments to contractors when re- 
quired. Requests made directly 
through these channels should 
result in expeditious responses 
to contractor requests for neces- 
sary publications. 
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PRESIDENT HAILS ARMED FORCES 



This issue of the DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY BULLETIN (/ow 
to press as Servicemen and 
women everyivhere prepare to 
celebrate their annual day on 
May IS, The text of President 
Johnson's statement on the oc- 
casion of this year's Armed 
Forces Day is reproduced be- 
low. 



Our country today is stronger militarily than at any 
other time in our peacetime history. Our strength of 
arms is greater than that ever assembled by any other 
nation. 

The successful execution of all our policies depends 
upon the ability to retain the talent and fitness of _ the 
outstanding men and women in the military -services. 
Those who serve their country in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, from whom we 
ask so much, are the cornerstone of our military might. 
Their contribution to our freedom and security is beyond 
measure. 

As Commander-in-Chlef, I join all of my fellow Ameri- 
cans in high tribute to our servicemen and women on 
Armed Forces Day, 1965. 
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NADGE Program Nears Procurement 
Contracting and Installation Phase 

Development of the operational and technical characteristics of 
the NATO Air Defense Ground Environment System (NADGE) 
is completed, the Department of Defense has announced, and this 
prog-ram is now moving- into the procurement, contracting,' and 
installation phase. 

This large electronics complex has been funded under the NATO 
Infrastructure program at a total cost of $308 million. The U.S. 
share of this is $95 million, all of which will be spent in this 
country. Several companies have already announced their desire 
and capability to take on the job of weapon system consortium 
manager for the production and installation of NADGE. 

To provide a single focal point in DOD for NADGE matters, the 
Secretary of Defense has designated the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations & Logistics) as the office of primary re- 
sponsibility for the NADGE program. Within OASD (I&L), tSic 
Directorate for International Programs, headed by Mr. Donald S. 
Cuffe, OXford 7-5981, is the action office. Mr. William C. Kruso, 
OXford 6-3460, and Colonel John P. Healy, USAF, OXford 5-9341, 
are the action officers. 

To assist in the management of the program, the U.S. Air Force 
has been designated the agency to provide, on behalf of the DOD, 
technical and administrative assistance to U.S. NADGE contrac- 
tors. The Office of the Director of Production, Hq, USAF, headed 
by Colonel Walter E. Kelly, OXford 7-9876, is the Air Force 
action office. 

The Office of the Defense Advisor, U.S. Regional Office for NATO 
Affairs, NATO Building, Paris, France, represents the U.S. on the 
NATO committees and panels handling NADGE, and provides 
the overseas representation and point of contact for U.S. contrac- 
tors. 

Industrial Security Office Opens in Columbus, Ohio 

The new Defense Industrial Security Clearance Office (DISCO), 
which will provide for consolidation of industrial security clear- 
ance functions previously performed at more than 100 locations 
throughout the country, was opened March 8, 1965, in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

DISCO will assume responsibility for clearing defense contractor 
employees who require access to classified information which are 
now processed by the three Military Services. 

When the DISCO was opened on March 8 only the security 
clearance workload of the Defense Contract Administration Region, 
Philadelphia, was taken over. 

During 1 the next three months the workload for industrial clear- 
ances, nation-wide, will be turned over to DISCO in increments. By 
the end of June, all personnel industrial security clearances will 
have been taken over from the Military Services and centered in 
DISCO. At that time, all defense contractors will be dealing directly 
with DISCO for security clearances of personnel. 

Contractors will continue to deal with their present cognizant 
security offices and operate under the revised Industrial Security 
Manual until they are advised by their cognizant security offices 
to submit clearance requests to DISCO in Columbus, Ohio. There- 
after, they will deal directly with DISCO on personnel clearance 
matters. 

Establishment of DISCO is part of the Department of Defense 
plan to consolidate in 1965, under the central management of tho 
Defense Supply Agency, organizations of the Military Departments 
engaged in contract administration services. 

The new office will be directed by Colonel Lachlan M. Sinclair,, 
USA. < 



by 
Lt. Col. William O. Rennhaclc, USAF 



fundamental principle of 
is that proposed 



i l - ia provement t or any changes, 
riSt be based on a need. This 
must be soundly based on 
supporting the need. Hav- 
- established the need, alterna- 
tive courses of action to fulfill 
it must be analyzed on the basis 
of oost versus the effectiveness 
of each proposed course. 

1-. there ever was a need in 
military complex, it was the 

for a disciplined attack on 

defense paperwork jungle. 

came to a head, after a tidal 
of industry criticisms, at 

Air Force Systems Com- 
mand's (AFSC) Monterrey Con- 
fei-erice in May 1962. General 
Sclii'ieyer, Commander, APSC, 
VG cognized the importance of 
tliis deficiency and responded by 
cl i ti i'tering the Data Manage- 
rnent Working Group. The new 
concepts developed by this group 
which changed the previous pro- 
cedures were based on nec.d. The 
sheer volume of paper had to be 
stopped. A selective procedure 
fpi* limited acquisition of essen- 
tixl data was adopted. No longer 
could the government afford the 
luacvu'y of buying all data to sup- 
port all missions on all contracts. 




Colonel William O. Rennhack, 

USAP 

Data Management Officer 
Air Force Systems Command 



During the past three years, 
the Air Force has made exten- 
sive studies of their technical 
data requirements. This included 
costs, improved techniques of 
preparing data and an analysis 
of user need. Data review boards 
were formed to insure that only 
minimum requirements were 
placed on contract, The most 
frustrating problem was the in- 
finite varieties of source docu- 
ments for acquiring data. Data 
was called for in ASPR clauses 
in the general provisions of 
the contract, narratively inter- 
spersed throughout the work 
statement of the contract and, 
of course, referenced in endless 
supporting: specifications, exhib- 
its, etc. 

In March 1964, the Air Force 
published the 310-1 series of 
manuals and regulations which 
established control of Contractor 
Furnished Data. Requirements 
for data had to be listed ,on a 
DD Form 1423 and selected 
from an Authorized Data \List 
(Vol II of AFSC/AFLC MaWial 
310-1). This technique gave in- 
stant visability to the myriad of 
data requirements. The author- 
ized Data List contains some 300 
discrete items of data in 18 
categories. Each data item states 
the requirement. It is not a reg- 
istry of acceptable specifications, 
or an abstract whicli calls out a 
list of supporting applicable 
documents. Each data item is a 
specification for data only. When 
this authorized Data List was 
prepared, rather than go to the 
functional area of primary re- 
sponsibility and ask them what 
data should be listed, the Sys- 
tems Program D i rector was 
asked, "What data do you need 
to do your job?" After review- 
ing some 9,000 detailed data re- 
quirements in documents, only 
300 are now considered neces- 
sary for standard application. 

Contractors are just as anx- 
ious to reduce the delivery of 



paper as the Government. Some 
have estimated that the weight 
of the paper delivered in the 
past has exceeded the weight of 
the product. The heart of a con- 
tractor's system for controlling: 
the development and production 
of his product is the engineering- 
control and release procedure. 
Control of drawings are a major 
portion of this procedure. Draw- 
ings are not only diagrams but 
are actually an intelligence bank 
for control and communication 
of the configuration, its mate- 
rials and methods of manufac- 
ture. For example, they state- 
processes, tolerances, manufac- 
turing techniques and also ref- 
erence applicable specifications 
and other vital information. 

Literally millions of drawings 
are required to document our 
current weapons systems. The 
storage and retrieval by the 
Government of this data is often 
unnecessary, impractical and 
virtually impossible. It has been 
conservatively estimated that, 
to document existing military 
hardware, stacks of full size 
drawings 12 feet high would be 
required which would cover ap- 
proximately 40 square miles. 
Even microfilming of these 
drawings does not solve the basic 
issue and indeed gives increased 
problems of visibility and legi- 
bility. The key to the problem is 
need. The government should 
acquire only specific types of 
drawings to meet precise needs. 

The Engineering Drawing 
category in the Authorized Data 
List contains 18 data items. 
These can be selected as needed 
by the data manager and placed 
on the DD Form 1423. These 
data items supersede the re- 
quirements of MCP 71-77 which 
will become obsolete, One of the 
most important features of the 
new data items is that they do 
not necessarily require delivery 
of the data. For example, by 
placing "E-2" on contract re- 
quires the preparation of draw- 
ings in accordance with MIL-D- 
70327. If the contractor 1ms a 
drawing practices manual which 
implements 70327, E-2 tells the 
contractor that the drawings he 
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prepares for his own use are ac- 
ceptable to the Air Force. 

In the past, the Government 
had to acquire the drawing's in 
order to establish "rights" for 
the design information when de- 
veloped at Government expense. 
In May 1964, Defense Procure- 
ment Circular #6 was published 
which divorced "rights" from 
"requirements" for data. In 
effect, the Government did not 
have to get delivery of drawings 
in order to establish rights for 
the drawings which disclosed 
design information. 

Reprocurement Data is one of 
the most controversial issues 
which has chronically plagued 
the Government. One problem, of 
course, is to clearly identify 
those items which were devel- 
oped at Government expense 
versus those which were devel- 
oped at private expense or pro- 
cured from vendors at private 
expense. Many times the dis- 
tinction is unclear especially 
when data contains processes 
and techniques applied generally 
across the contractor's product. 
The Air Force has no intention 
of acquiring data delivered with 
limited rights and using it for 
reprocurement. On the other 
hand, every effort will be made 
to get a reprocurement data 
package for those products 
where the Government .funded 
the R&D effort. Competitive re- 
procurement can be expected 
\yhen the design has been estab- 
lished and follow on quantities 
can be produced by a responsive 
industry. 

General Bradley, Commander, 
Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC), has fought the paper 
mountain for many years. He is 
particularly concerned about 
adequate reprocurement data. 
AFLC Pamphlet 70-2, "Compe- 
tition with Confidence," explains 
his position. Data Item P-14 
gives the contractor a voice in 
determining the method by 
which components should be pro- 
cured. MIL-STD-789 will im- 
plement this concept for all the 
services. 

With a clear forthright data 
procedure, the Air Force can 

(Continued on Page 18) 




For those industries who do 
business with the Government, 
life in 1965 will steadily become 
easier. 

This is the prediction of the 
Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (CAS), which got its start 
in June 1964 as the unified Gov- 
ernment organization to deal 
with contractors in administra- 
tion of assigned contracts. Con- 
stituting a separate but parallel 
mission within the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency (DSA), the CAS 
will operate in coordination with 
the Agency's other missions in 
supply and service management 
and the administration of as- 
signed defense programs. 

This new organization and 
concept came into being when 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara directed that a study 
be made for the purpose of de- 
termining how field contract 
administration was being per- 
formed and what could be done 
to improve it. Called Project 60, 
the study had the following- 
three objectives: 

1. Improve management of 
contracts in the field. 

2. Decrease operating costs. 

3. Minimize Government con- 
trols over industry. 

Detailed observation and anal- 
ysis of the administration of 
contracts in the field were made 
by a joint task force over a peri- 
od of about a year. Then a re- 
port was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense which outlined 
three steps for improving the 
performance of contract admin- 
istration services as follows: 

1. Certain immediate improve- 
ments within the frame- 



work of organ i/atic 
they then existed. 

2. Consolidation of cc 
udministrntion servl 
regions throughou 
United States. 

3. Expansion of conso! 
contract administi 
services for major w< 
systems plants, susc 
to administration bj 
an organization. 

The Secretary of Defen 
proved the first two reco: 
dations and announced j 
test would be initiated in 
state region with headqi 



Detroit CAS Region 
Established 

"The Detroit Contract 1 
istration (CAS) Region was 
Hshod on April 1. It will pi 
contract administration on (1 
contmetH in the state of Mi 
with headquarters at 1580 
Grand Boulevard, in Detroit 
The principal organixatior 
solklutod into tho Detroit 
Region are the Detroit Arm 
curoment District, Dctroi 
Force Contract Managemon 
trict, Detroit Navy Inspec 
Material and the Grand ' 
Air Force Contract Manaj 
Ofllce. Colonel W. E. Besse, 
is tho Director of the Detrc 
gion. 

Detroit its tho second CA 
gion to bo established i 
United States of tho < 
planned. Tho Philadelphia I 
covering the five-state ai 
Delaware, Maryland, so 
New Jersey, moat of Ponnsy 
Virginia, West Virginia in 
District of Columbia, was c 
dated last year. 



at Philadelphia and the 
tion of a national pi 
group for nation-wide cor 
tion. He directed that til 
recommendation be inde 
deferred. | 

The new concept began; 
hold in June 1964 wi 

(Continued on Pat 
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Cnpt. Lewis B. Mclson, USN 

Director, Naval Applications Group 

Office of Naval Research 



summer four Navy divers lived for 11 days in a 
4Q -foot long chamber at the bottom of the ocean ,10 miles 
Bermuda at a depth of 193 feet. Not only did the men 
their home in the chamber called SEALAB I but 
tHoy emerged periodically each day to perform various 
tiislts in the surrounding area. Never before had divers 
woi'Ucd for such long periods in water as deep as this. 
Yot SEALAB I was only the first phase of a long-range 
experimental program conducted by the Office of Naval 
tie search which is expected to make it possible eventually 
Coi* clivers to work and live at a depth of J.OOO feet and 
sonccivably at even greater depths. 

Late next summer SEALAB II will tako place one 
ni ilo off La Jolla, Calif., in 250 feet of water, This time 
two 10-nian teams of divers, which may include civilian 
as well as Navy personnel, will inhabit KEALAIJ II, a 50- 
Foot structure, for periods of 15 to 30 days. A major 
3 t>joctive will be to determine how much useful work can 
3 *i accomplished in the ocean environment at that depth. 
_Thc SEALAB is now part of the Man-in-the-Sea effort 
the new Deep Submergence Systems Program En the 
vy's Special Projects Office. It is part of the objective 
cloveloping deep sou salvage and submarine rescue fn- 
At the present time, such work Es restricted by 
fact that at depths below 100 feet only a few minutes 
It requires long periods of decompression. Obviously, 
severely limits the amount of work that can be ac- 
in one day. Tho length of undersea time avail- 
to a diver is also limited by the amount of breathing 
carried in his SCUBA tanks. The deeper he goes, 
more rapidly he uses up the supply in his tanks. 
SEALAB concept the diver lives in a home placed 
depth at which the work is to be performed. This 
him to draw on an unlimited supply of breathing 
, 5 and he does not have to be concerned with dccompres- 
*"* until the job has been completed. 

1} f^Mthough the SEALAB concept overcomes tlie major 
in attempting to extend the capabilities of 
to work at considerable depths for extended periods 



by 
Captain Lewis B. Melson, USN 

of time, there are still the problems nf how much and 
what kind of work the diver can accomplish at such 
depths. In particular, special tools must be devised if the 
diver is to perform tasks that will make worthwhile 
the effort and expense required to place him down there 
in the first place. 

First of all f the buoyancy of the water counterbalances 
gravity to such an extent that the diver has to operate 
much like an astronaut out in space working on the out- 
side of his space vehicle. In fact, the diver has a greater 
problem since he must contend with the density of the 
water while the astronaut has no pressure on him at all, 
Basically, however, the gravity effect is quite similar, 
Unless he can see or stand on the ocean bottom, he has 
no orientation and literally does not know which end is 
up. Any violent movement on his part, such as associated 
with cutting 1 , pounding, or twisting will tend to propel 
him away from his work. I-f a tool he is using slips from 
his grasp, it will float awuy (in contrast to space where 
anything that is let loose will stay put). If the diver 
uses lines to attach the tools to himself, the lines can 
become entangled. 

Tho diver is also handicapped by poor visibility and, in 
some cases, will have to work in pitch blackness. In such 
circumstances lights are of little assistance and the back- 
scatter is likely to blind him. Another problem for the 
diver is undersea currents, which are tricky and unpre- 
dictable. In the increased density of the deep sea en- 
vironment even slow currents apply groat pressure and 
are equivalent to being- pushed by a 700-mile-an-hour 
wind. Just the act of trying to position himself to go to 
work becomes a difficult chore, Magnets on his feet may 
help if tliere is some sort of solid metal platform avail- 
able on which to work. Even standing on the ocean bottom 
is only possible if it is firm enough and not loose, mucky 
sediment which can be as dangerous as quicksand. 

Any tools to bo developed for undersea work must bo 
designed with these conditions in mind. They must be 
simple and versatile- so that any tool kit carried by the 
diver can be manageable in size. They must be resistant 




SEALAB J aquannut securing the entry hatch which lends 

to the oxygen-helium atmosphere lowering operation off 

the Bermuda Coast In July 1964. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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that our sales of military equi 




are: 



10 

by the end of 1971. , . , .,,;_ n f 

The principal countries involved in the $C billion ot 
past sales are reported as follows: Italy, Germany, United 
Kingdom, Australia and Canada $4.4 billion ; Aust, ia, 
Belgium/Luxembourg, Denmark I ranee. Nether hinds, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and NATO organi- 
zations $1.1 billion; India, Iran and Saudia Arabia and 
other Near East countries $0.3 billion; Japan _ and New 
Zealand $0.3 billion; 20 or more other countries about 

$0.3 billion, . . 

In pursuing a vigorous program of encouraging such 
exports of strategic materials and equipment to friendly 
foreign governments, the United States serves three im- 
portant needs. 

The first is to strengthen our Allies, militarily, con- 
sistent with our own political-economic objectives. 

The second is to promote . cooperative logistics and 
standardization with our Allies. 

The third is to offset the current unfavorable balance 
of payments resulting, largely, from U, S. military de- 
ployments abroad. How effective military exports have 
been in this respect is shown by the fact that with a rise 
of such exports to 41% of our defense expenditures abroad 
last year, the uet adverse effect of such expenditures was 
reduced from a high of ?3 billion in 1961 to $1.7 billion. 

"Nevertheless," Mr. Kuss stresses, "the challenge of 
this market makes present American competition mild by 
comparison, and demands unique qualifications. These in- 
clude men of strong motivation, high initiative and intel- 
ligence, plus adequate financing." 

Thus far the potential for this market has not been 
reached. Estimates indicate that this could go as high as 
5.5 billion over the next three years alone. This potential 
is being further enlarged by the vast sums between $3 
and $4 billion in 1965, for example being spent on re- 
search to develop potentially exportable military equip- 
ment. In contrast, the United Kingdom will spend $400 
million, Germany 5180 million and France .$175 million, 

Dr. Eugene G, Fubini, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Deputy Director of Research & Engineering), recently 
stated that 21 current research programs conducted under 
tins plan give strong promise of breakthrough. 
Needed: A New Breed of Management 

The most critical factor bearing on the success or fail- 
ure of the military export program is the development 
of highly qualified executives possessing what Mr. Kuss 
calls "a very high I 3 rating." 

"A high T* rating," he explains, "designates the com- 
bination of strongly developed senses of initiative, intel- 
ligence and insight. Of the three, insight is the most 
essential ingredient." All the men who assist him in ad- 
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. Leonard D. Dunlap, Mr. Kuss' deputy. He often acts 
as head of the office in place of Mr. Kuss since travel is 
a necessity to maintain u high "I"" rating. 

Leonard A. Alno, Director of Rod Negotiating Team. 
He is responsible for international logistics negotiations 
in Japan, Camilla, Taiwan, Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
Thailand, Burma, Australia, Malaysia, South Africa, 
France, New Zealand and NATO. 

* Hugh J. Gownley, Director of White Negotiating 
Team, He is responsible for all aspects of our German 
cooperative logistics program. 




gium, Netherlands, and miscellaneous countries world- 
wide. 

Peter E. Feigl, Director of Gray Negotiating Team, 
He is responsible for the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Austria, India, Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordon, Greece and Pakistan. 

In addition to the members of his own staff, Mr. Kuss 
also looks to three Military Service organizations; for their 
assistance in implementing their portions of the military 
sales program on a world-wide basis: 

As Director of International IxtgiBtics, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of the 
Army, Brigadier General Howard K. lOggtoston is re- 
sponsible for the Army portion of the military sales 
program on a world-wide basis. 

In the Air Force, Colonel George Johnson, Assistant 
for Mutual Security, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, , 
Systems &. Logistics, directs the Air Komi portion of the : 
Military Assistance Program, both with respect to Grant . 
Aid end military sales. 

Captain B. D. Claggctt, Director of the Materiel and 
International Logistics Division in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, directs the Navy's foreign military 
sales and international logistics programs. 

Each of the above directs tho sales activities in his 
department and is responsible for harnessing its resources 
to the military export program. 

Adequate Financing EsHenUiil and Available 

Pew corporations are anxious to shoulder the cost of 
production without progress payments in advance of de- 
livery. About 70% of the potential military export orders, 
Mr, Kuss notes, is covered by such pay-as-you-go Ananc- ; 
ing. 

Another 20% of tho orders need credit assistance of 
a short- or medium-term nature. For some nations this : 
is to let them defer payment until after delivery; others i 
need credit assistance in order to defer payment from | 
one fiscal year to tho next, Much of this may be obtained 
through private banks and the U, S. Government. ; 

About 10% of those orders included in the estimate of 
the next five years' potential will need medium- to long- 
term financial credit from sources other than private 
banks. Congress has authorized such credit to be admin- : 
istered through the Defense Department when not avail- 
able from other sources. During the next 10 years it is 
anticipated that such credit may reach $1.5 billion. How- ; 
ever, these guarantees will be issued for military sales 
deemed solely to be in support of U, S. foreign policy [ 
and, with respect to developing countries, where tho pay- ; 
ments required in the sales agreement will not unduly \ 
interfere with that nation's economic development. Fees j 
and premiums in connection with these credits will be ; 
adjusted in keeping with the cuRtomor-nation's financial 
risk status and the U. S. foreign policy considerations : 
involved. I 

In general, U. S, Government financial guarantees will F 
be rendered for sales by a U. S. exporter directly to an 
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REGIONS 

EUROPE 

NEAR EAST, SOUTHEAST 

ASIA, AFRICA 

FAR EAST 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

(includes Canada) 



TABLE I 
SHORT TERM SALES GOALS 

(IN MILLIONS - BY FISCAL YEARS) 

ACTUAL SALES POTENTIAL SALES 

1962 1963 1964 1985 1966 1967 



TOTAL 
POTENTIAL 

1965-67 



$1405.8 $1342.8 $1088.2 $1453.6 $1297.0 $1274.1 $4024.7 
5.3 75.4 61.9 263.5 154.5 159.5 577.5 



104.5 
57.6 



104.9 
53.7 



262.1 

115.0 



138,1 

76.5 



171.6 
164.7 



170.6 
113.0 



480.3 
354.2 



$1573.2 $1576.8 $1527.2 $1931.7 $1787.8 $1717.2 $5436.7 



eligible purchaser under certain conditions. One condition 
is when the exporter himself extends credit and financing. 
A second is when the exporter extends credit based on 
financing he himself has obtained. A third circumstance 
would be when no credit is extended by the exporter but 
the purchaser himself obtains needed funds through his 
own loan negotiations. 

There is a second category of aales possibly necessi- 
tating U. S. Government credit guarantees. This consists 
of sales concluded by the U. S. itself. In one such case, 
credit is extended by the Government and refinanced 
through an eligible lender based on evidence of indebted- 
ness received from the purchaser. Government credit 
guarantees would also be justified when the sales con- 
tract itself calls for payment on a cash or "dependable 
undertaking basis." In this case the purchaser gets funds 
to meet payments to the U. S, from an eligible lender, 
pursuant to a loan or credit agreement between the 
purchaser and the lender. 

In urging American business to exploit fully the sales 
potential of military exports a program, by the way, 
that is strongly endorsed by both the President and the 
Secretary of Defense Mr. Kuss admonishes such busi- 
nesses to be guided by the defense objectives of the pro- 
gram as well as by enlightened self-interest* 

"The company that has approached the international 
market with solely a commercial point of view," he warns, 
"lias fared poorly by comparison with the company that 
approaches the international market as a member of the 
defense team." 

Future issues of the Defense Industry Bulletin will 
carry a scries of articles on the interfaces of Government 
and Industry in International Logistics, i.e. the Military 
Export Market, 



TABLE II 

EXPENDITURE FORECAST 

(IN MILLIONS) 

Based on Fiscal Year projections of specific item 
forecasts and analyses of expenditures, this $1 to 
$15 billion potential may be found largely as 
follows: 

FY62-71 Forecast 
Minimum Potential 



EUROPE 

FAR EAST 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

(Includes Canada) 

NEAR EAST, SOUTHEAST 

ASIA, AFRICA 

OTHER COMMERCIAL 

(Not identifiable by region) 



$ 7,000 

1 r OOO 

500 



500 
1,000 



$10,000 
1,500 
1,000 



1,000 
1,500 



$10,000 $15,000 



New Navy Attack Aircraft 
Named Corsair II 

The A-7A light attack aircraft (VAL) has been givnn 
the name CORSAIR II. The original CORSAIR was tlifl 
F-4U, a single engine inverted gull wing;, Navy and 
Marine Corps lighter-bomber used extensively in Work! 
War II tinrl Korea, 




CORSAIR I 




CORSAIR II 

The new CORSAIR II, a modified version of the F--8 
CRUSADER, will he delivered to the Navy in the full of 
19G5 and is expected to reach the fleet in the fall of 19fift, 

The original CORSAIR was manufactured by ChancG- 
Vought Corp., Dallas, Tex,, and the now CORSAIR II 
is produced by Ling- Tern co-Vought, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
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The Secretary of Defense bus approved an Air Force 
proposal to acquire the C-5A transport aircraft under a 
new "Total Package" procurement technique. 

Under the "Total Package" concept, one contract will bo 
awarded on a. competitive basis for development, produc- 
tion and lifetime support of the aircraft including spare 
parts and ground support equipment. Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Installations & Logistics) Robert H. 
Charles, in briefing the proas 071 the new procurement 
method, stated, "The concept of total procurement is 
straightforward. It's simply baaed on the premise that 
yon can set up the proper competitive atmosphere and 
define accurately what a system is to do. A suitable con- 
tract covering development, production and support can 
be let which will (1) protect the Government against 
huge overruns; (2) cause contractors to bid realistically 
for nil phases of the program ... and (3) ... use 
the profit motive as the lever to obtain effective manage- 
ment on the part of the contractor." 

The competitors for the airfrume contract are Boeing, 
Douglas and Lockheed. For the engine contract, they are 
General Electric and Pratt and Whitney. The contract in 
both cases will be awarded to the competitor whose tech- 
nical and price proposals arc considered to provide the 
greatest overall value throughout ten years of operation. 

The "Total Package" procurement technique represents 
a significant departure from post practices. It can be used 
m this case because development and production of tho 
C-5A involve no large steps beyond the present technical 
knowledge of the aircraft industry, and an estimate of pro- 
duction costs can be made without extensive prior develop- 
ment. The Air Force is able to specify the desired per- 
formance with considerable precision, and with a reason- 
able expectation that it can be achieved. (Notwithstanding 
the dollar amount and duration of the program, tho C-5A 
is one program on which it ia reasonable to obtain com- 
petitive production commitments at the outset.) 

In previous large programs, only development work has 
normally been awarded at the outset. Subsequently, the 
production work had to be awarded to the development 
contractor, on a non-competitive basis, unless the Govern- 
ment was willing to duplicate, at great cost in money and 
time, much of the work already performed. Thus, the 
company which won the development contract was for all 
practical purposes assured, without making any production 
commitments, of winning the much larger follow-on con- 
tracts, which frequently represent over Y5% of the total 
program. 

The formula for arriving at the winning competitor's 
ultimate profit, while providing a strong incentive for 
high quality at low cost, will not require the contractor 
to assume all tlie risk. There will be a sharing of costs 
above, and of savings below, the competitively established 
target coat. 

The Government will benefit from the "Total Package" 
Plan by realizing considerably lower overall system costs 
and better operational performance, through competition 
In particular: 

.. * ^ will require a tightening of design and configura- 
tion discipline, both m the specifications on which the 
competitors will submit proposals and in the work under 
the contract. 

g It will largely eliminate unrealistic "salesmanship." 
including under-estimates of cost and over-estimates of 
perlornmnce, which is encouraged when bidders are re- 
quired to make firm commitments on only a small por- 
tion of the total sale, 

Being committed to cost and performance figures for 
production units before detail begins, the contractors 



will have a strong motive to design for economical pro- 
duction, product reliability and simplicity of maintenance, 
all of which are strongly influenced by actions taken dur- 
ing the detail design period, and for which there is little 
inducement in the absence of a production commitment. 

The contractors will obtain supplies and services 
from the most efficient source, whether in-house or by 
outside contract and, if by outside contract, through 
competitive bidding, thus providing opportunities for ef- 
ficient suppliers, including small businesses and those 
located m economically distressed areas. 

The primary advantage to the aircraft industry is the 
creation of a competitive framework in which proAt 
swings can be much larger than in non-competitive situa- 
tionsa framework in which the truly efficient contrac- 
tor can be adequately rewarded. Another advantage is 
that the contractor will have more responsibility, thereby 



Col. Rjinkin Heads C-5A SPO 

A System Program Office (SPO) for the C-5A heavy 
logistics transport aircraft has been established at tho 
Air Force System Command's Aeronautical Systems 
Division at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Colonel W. F. Kankin, Jr., is the System Program 
Director and head of the office. M. C. Chase is assistant 
director. 

Three deputy directors to Colonel Kankin arc: IJ. V. 
Lowry, for engineering; G. E. Oster for procurement - t 
and I', K. Uudeseal (acting) for Test and Deployment, 
Ii. 1). Monroe is acting Chief of the Configuration Man- 
agement Division, and U. Colonel J. A. Loudcrmilk is 
Chief of the Program Control Division. C. B. liar Kin, 
Jr., is Systems Engineering Director. 

f The SPO will direct all Air Force activities pertain- 
ing to the C-5A system throughout its development and 
testing phase up to the time it becomes part of Hie 
operational fleet. 



permitting some relaxation of Government controls which 
arc necessary when the constraints of competition a I'D 

absent, 

There are other unique features in the proposed C-GA 
contract. Two of the most significant arc: 

Although the engines will be bought by the Air Force 
directly from the engine company, which will be respon- 
sible tor the specified performance of the engine as a 
separate unit, the aircraft manufacturer will be respon- 
sible tor the performance of the aircraft as an integrated 
system, including the engines. 

The original contract will cover development, produc- 
tion and support for 58 operational airplanes. However, 
the Government may later decide to buy more. To prevent 
non-competitive procurement at such time, the contract 
will give the Government an option on additional air- 
planes at prices which can automatically be determined 
tram the company's actual cost experience on previous 
0-5AS, m accordance with a formula established in the 
original competition. 

The "Total Package" concept will be applied to other 
appropriate programs in the future and will greatly in- 
crease the amount of Air Force work awarded competi- 
tively . Ihis is expected to produce more realistic biddhiir 
on performance and on cost, the lowest price for products 
1- i ? ir T ^"tyi an(1 an industry framework in 
which efficient contractors are rewarded appropriately. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

John M. Malloy was appointed Dep. 

Aast. Secretary of Defense (Pro- 
curement) to succeed Graeme C. Ban- 
nerman, who la now Asst. Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations & Logis- 
tics) Mr. Malloy assumed his new 
duties the first week in April. He is 
a retired Navy captain and during 
his service in the Navy held a variety 
of assignments in the procurement 
field. Since his retirement from active 
duty in July 1908 he was employed by 
North American Aviation, Inc., where 
he was Asst. Corporate Dir. respon- 
sible for assisting in the development 
of company contracting policies and 
their implementation. 

RAdm. Charles A. Bllck, SC, USN, 
Exec. Dir. of Procurement & Produc- 
tion, Defense Supply" Agency (DSA), 
has been reassigned to succeed RAdm, 
Jack J. Applcby as Commanding Offi- 
cer, Navy Ship's Store Offlce, Brook- 
lyn, N, Y. Atlm. Blick's successor will 
be announced at a later date. 

In another key DSA personnel 
change, RAdm. John W. Bottoms, SC, 
USN, presently Force Supply Officer, 
Staff of Commander Service Force, 
Pacific Fleet, was named to succeed 
Maj. Gen. Bruce E. Kendall, USA, as 
Exec. Dir., Logistics Services, DSA. 
Gen. Kendall will become Exec. Dir. 
of Supply Operations at DSA head- 
quarters. 

Other new DSA assignments in- 
clude: Col. P. J. Henggclcr, USAF, 
currently Dir. of Planning & Manage- 
ment, at the Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va., will become 
Dcp. Commander of the Center. He 
will succeed Col. Charles A. Shaiine- 
sey, Jr., USA, who is being reassigned 
to Department of the Army headquar- 
ters in June; and Col. William Paule. 
USAF, currently Asst. Exec., Hq., 
DSA, will become Commander, DSA 
Administrative Support Center and 
Staff Director, Administration, suc- 
ceeding Col. 0. R. Rumph, USA. Col 
Humph will leave in April for an over- 
seas assignment. Col. James A. Cogs- 
well, USAF, has been assigned as 
Dir., Industrial Security, Defense Con- 
tract Administration Services. 

Dr. Edward I. Salkoyitss was ap- 
pointed Dir. for Materials Sciences 
in the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) succeeding Charles 
F. Yost. In this position, Dr. Salko- 
vitz will be responsible for the direc- 
tion of a broad program of materials 
research conducted for ARPA by var- 
ious university and industrial con- 
tractors. This research is generally 
in the field of Solid State Physics, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry and Structural 
Mechanics. 

New assignments in the Defense 
Communication Agency are : Col. John 
M. Johannes, USAF, as Asst. for 
Command, Control & Communications 
Program Reviews; Col. Dwane R. 
Valentine, USAF, as Dep. Asst. Dir. 
of Operations. 




Col. Carl E. Walker, USMC, has 

assumed duties as Chief, National 
Organizations Diy., Directorate for 
Community Relations, Office of Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
replacing Col, Robert A. Carr, USA. 

ARMY 

Stanley Rogers Resor has been 
nominated as Under Secretary of the 
Army. Prior to this appointment, Mr. 
Resor was a partner in the New York 

City law firm of Debcvoiso, Plimp- 
ton, Lyons & Gates, where he special- 
ised in corporate law. 

Lt. Gen. Harvey H. Fischer, Com- 
manding General, III Corps, has been 
named Dcp. Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, to 
succeed the late Lt, Gen. Edwin J. 
Messingcr, Jr. Maj. Gen. Ralph E. 
Haines, Jr., has been nominated for 
promotion to rank of lieutenant gene- 
ral and will become Commanding 
General, III Corps. 

Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief 

of Engineers, will retire on July 1. 
Maj. Gen. William F. Cassidy, now 
Commanding General of the U.S. 
Army Engineering Center and Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Engineer 
School, has been designated to succeed 
Gen. Wilson as Chief of Engineers 
and nominated for promotion to lieu- 
tenant general. 

Col. Harry W. Elkins is the new 
Commanding Officer of the U.S. Army 
Electronics Research & Development 
Activity, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

The new Commanding Officer oi 
Dugway (Utah) Proving Grounds is 
Col. William W. Stone, previously 
assigned to the Special Projects Office, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Col. Glenn H. Gardner has been 
assigned the Commanding Officer, 
Special Warfare & Civil Affairs 
Group, U.S. Army Combat Develop- 
ments Command, replacing Col. Rich- 
ard J. Darnell. 

Lt. Col. Howard H. Cooksey lias 
been appointed Chief, Combat Mate- 
riel Div., Directorate of Developments, 
Offlce of Chief of Research & Develop- 
ment. 

New Army Project Manager assign- 
ments: At Hq., Army Materiel Com- 
mand, Washington, D.C. William N. 
Yehle, Project Manager Staff Officer, 
XM-GG1 (Gamma Goat); and Alan 
Morningstar, Project Manager Staff 
Officer, Generators. At U.S. Army 
Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. Robert Wbitlcy, Dep. Project 
Manager, TOW weapon system; and 
Earl R. Edmondson, Dep. Project 
Manager, Shillelagh weapon system. 



NAVY 

Aclm. Thomas II. Moorer will 
become Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Naval Forces in the Atlantic, on May 
1. He succeeds Adm. Harold P. Smith, 
who is retiring. 

VAdm. Roy L. Johnson, nominated 
for promotion to admiral, will succeed 
Adm. Moorer as Commander-in-Chief 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. RAdm. Paul 
P. Blackburn, now Senior Member of 
the U.S. Armistice Commission in 
Korea, will succeed VAdm. Johnson 
as Commander of the Seventh Fleet. 
Adm. Blackburn was nominated for 
promotion to vice admiral while hold- 
ing that post. 

RAdm. Levering Smith, Technical 
Dir. of the Navy's Special Projects 
Office, has relieved RAdm. Ignatius 
J. Galantin as Dir. of the Special 
Projects Offlce. Adm. Galantin has 
succeeded VAdm. Schoech as Chief of 
Naval Material. 

VAdm. John B. Colwell, Commander, 
Amphibious Force, Pacific Fleet, has 
been assigned to the position of Dop, 
Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet 
Operations & Readiness) as relief for 
VAdm. Alfred G. Ward. Adm. Ward 
was appointed U.S. Representative on 
the Military Committee and Standing 
Group of NATO. 

RAdm. Charles S. Mintcr, Jr., pres- 
ently - Supt, U.S. Naval Academy, 
will become Dep. Asst, Chief of Stall 
for Plans & Policy, SHAPE, enrly 
this summer. RAdm. Draper L. Kauff- 
man, now the Navy's Dir. of the Officn 
of Program Appraisal, will become 
U.S. Naval Academy Supt. about tho 
middle of June. 

The following U.S. Marine Con> 
general officer reassignments to ln> 
made in May and June have been 
announced: Maj. Gen. John H. MnH- 
ters, Asst. Quartermaster General will 
become Commanding General, Mnvlno 
Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Cah:t. 
Brig. Gen. Melvin D. Henderson, now 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G~4, Hq., Mamie 
Corps, will become Commanding Gen- 
eral, First Marine Brigade, replacing 
Brig. Gen. Marion E. Carl. Brig Gen, 
Carl will be ordered to duty as Asst. 
Wing Commander, First Marine Air- 
craft Wing. Brig. Gen. Lewis W. Wall 
(selected for major general), present 
Dir. of the Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Center, Quantico, 
will become Commanding General, 
Third' Marine Div. He will replace 
Maj. Gen. William R. Collins, who 
will be ordered to Hq,, Marine CorpH. 

Capt. Jack L. Apoleby, SC, pruB- 
cntly serving in the Navy Ship H 
Store Office, Brooklyn, N.Y., has boon 
promoted to rank of rear admiral and 
assigned as Dep. Chief of Naval Mu- 
terial for Material & Facilities, 

The following are recent Supply 
Corps officers assignments: LCdr. D. 
Davidson, Jr., SC, as Contract Admin- 
istration Branch Officer, Aviation Sup- 
ply Offlce, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cdr. (>. 
G. Dunn, SC, as Head, Small Busi- 
ness Div,, Offlce of Naval Material, 
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AIR FORCE 

Gen. Dean C, Strother, formerly 
U.S, Representative to the Military 
Committee and Standing Group of 
NATO, assumed duty as Commander- 
in-Chief, North American Air Defense 
Command, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Continental Air Defense Command, on 
April 1, 

Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, Dep. 
Chief of StaiT, Research & Develop- 
ment, Hq., USAF, has been assigned 
additional duty as Senior Air Force 
Member, Military Staff Committee, 
United Nations. 

Ma], Gen, Benjamin 0. Davis, Jr., 
was reassigned from duty as Dh\, 
Manpower & Organizations, Hq., 
USAF, to Asst, Dep, Chief of Staff, 
Programs & Requirements, USAF, 
effective Feb. 19. 

Maj. Gen. Elvin S. Ligon, presently 
Chief of Staff, Allied Air Forces 
Southern Europe, will become Asst. 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific 
Air Forces, on May 1. 

Maj, Gen, W. T. Hudncll, Com- 
mander, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, will retire from active military 
duty on June 1. 

The following new assignments 
have been made to positions in Hq,, 
USAF: Col, Bryan M. Sliotts, Dep. 
Chief, Strategic Div., Directorate of 
Operations; Col. Harold E. Collins, 
Aircraft Systems Development Officer, 
Directorate of Development; Col. 
William W. Gilbert, Chief, Defense 
Supply Systems Development, Stra- 
tegic/Defense Div., Directorate of 
Development Plans; Col. John C. New- 
man, Chief, Projects Div., Directorate 
of Foreign Development; and Col, 
Robert L. Ramsey, Chief, Military As- 
sistance Sales Branch, Office of Assist- 
ant for Mutual Security. 

The following are new assignments 
within the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand: Col. James L. Dick, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories; Col. Kemper 
W. Baker, Dir., Advanced Systems 
Studies & Analysis, Systems Engi- 
neering Group (Research & Technol- 
ogy Div.); Col, Kenneth B. Fess, 
Asst. Dir. of Systems Finns, Electron- 
ic Systems Div.; Col. Joseph Green, 
AGMX-1 Project Officer, Aeronautical 
Systems Div,; Col. James E. Miller, 
Dep, Dir. for Engineering, C-141 
System Project Offlce, Aeronautical 
Systems Div.; Col. Harry E. Walmer, 
System Program Dir.. 41GL, Elec- 
tronic Systems Div.; Col. Robert L. 
Elwelf, Chief, Development Div., Air 
Force Weapons Laboratory; Col. 
Andrew Boi-eski, Jr., Dep, for Eange 
Engineering, Air Force Eastern Test 
Range; Col. William H. Campbell, 
Dep, for Materiel, Air Force Eastern 
Teat Range ;_ Col. C. N. Chamberlain, 
Jr., Aast. Dir,, Systems Engineering, 
Research & Technology Div.: Col. 
Thomas Q. Jones, Jr., Chief, Produc- 
tion Management Div,, Hq., APSC; 
and Col. M. J, Wetzel, Dep. Com- 
mander, Rome Air Development Cen- 
ter. 



Top 100 Defense Contractors FY 1964 



The 100 companies listed below and 
their subsidiaries which received the 
largest dollar volume of military 
prime contracts of $10,000 or more in 
fiscal year 19C4 accounted for 73.4% 
of the United States total. This is a 
decrease of 0.5 percentage points from 
the 73.9% during fiscal year 1963. The 
73.4% of prime contracts awarded to 
the top 100 corporate groups during 
fiscal year 1964 was somewhat lower 

1. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

2. Boeing Co, 

3. McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

4. North American Aviation, Inc. 

6. General Dynamics Corp. 
G. General Electric Co. 

7. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

8. United Aircraft Corp. 

9. Martin-Marietta Corp. 

10. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

11. Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. 

12. Sparry Rand Corp. 

13. General Tire & Rubber Co. 

14. International Business Machines 
Corp. 

IE. Hughes Aircraft Co, 
16.AVCO Corp. 

17. Bendix Corp. 

18. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. 

19. General Motors Corp, 

20. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

21. Raytheon Co. 

22. Ling-Tcmco-Vought, Inc. 

23. Westing-house Electric Corp, 

24. Radio Corp. of America 

25. General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. 

26. Textron, Inc. 

27. Ford Motor Co. 

28. Litton Industries, Inc. 

29. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

30. Chrysler Corp. 

31. Northrop Corp. 

32. Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. 

33. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

34. Kaiser Industries Corn. 
36. P M C Corp, 

36. Hercules Powder Co. 

37. Collins Radi 0| Co. 

38. General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

39. Standard Oil Company (Califor- 
nia) 

40. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Ine; Utah 
Construction Co.; Perini Corp., & 
C, H. Lervell Co. 

41. Honeywell, Inc. 

42. Texaco, Inc. 

43. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

44. Socony Mobile Oil Co. 

45. Aerospace Corp. 

46. Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc. 

47. Continental Motors Corp. 

48. Magnavox Co. 

49. du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours & Co. 
BO. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 



than the average over the last seven 
years. The first 10 companies had 
1.7% more of the total than in fiscal 
year 1963, while the remaining com- 
panies had an overall decrease of 
2.2%. It should be noted that about 
one-half of the military work of the 
large concerns is subcontracted with 
approximately 40% of the amount 
subcontracted going to small business 
concerns. 

51. Republic Aviation Corp, 

52. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

53. Burroughs Corp. 

64. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc.; 
Perini Corp.; & Hardeman 
(Paul), Inc. 

55. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

56. Lear-Siegler, Inc. 

57. International Harvester Co. 

58. Johns Hopkins University 

59. System Development Corp. 

60. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

61. American Machine & Foundry Co. 

62. Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 

63. Signal Oil nnd Gas Co. 

64. Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 
66. Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 

66. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

67. Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co, 

68. Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

69. Atlantic Research Corp. 

70. Eastman Kodak Co. 

71. Control Data Corp. 

72. Continental Oil Co. 

73. Hayes International Corp. 

74. Hardeman (Paul), Inc.; Concrete 
Industries (Monier), Ltd,: & 
Hutchorson Bros. Pty. Ltd, 

75. Cities Service Co. 

76. Hazcltine Coi'p. 

77. Mitre Corp. 

78. Westlnghousc Air Brake Co. 

79. United States Steel Corp, 

80. Texas Instruments, Inc. 

81. Vitro Corp. of America 

82. Richfield Oil Corp. 

83. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

84. Union Oil Co. of California 

85. Bethlehem Steel Corp, 

86. Electronic Communications, Inc, 

87. American Bosch Anna Corp. 

88. American Ship Building Co. 

89. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

90. Gyrodyne Co, of America, Inc. 

91. Stanford Research Institute 

92. Hardeman (Paul), Inc. & Moi'ri- 
son-Knudsen Co., Inc. 

93. Fairchild-Hiller Corp. 

94. Sinclair Oil Corp. 

95. Kiewit (Peter) Sons' Co. 

96. Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

97. Dynalectron Corp. 

98. Sanders Associates, Inc. 

99. Universal American Corp. 
100. Leavell, C. H., Co. & Kiewit 

(Peter) Sons' Co. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



MAY 1965 

Underwater Technology Sympo- 
sium, May 5-7, at Mohican Hotel, 
New London, Conn. Sponsor; Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
345 E. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Presentations will include: 
Deep Ocean Vehiclestheir design, 
fabrication and operation; Deep Ocean 
Machinery the propulsion for deep 
diving submersiblcs; underwater ma- 
nipulators and controls; environment 
and engineering problems of physiol- 
ogy; and underwater communications 
and navigation. 

National Forum on the Control of 
Water Quality, May 12-13, at head- 
quarters of American Society for 
Testing and Materials (ASTM), 1016 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 
The purpose of the forum is to bring 
together eminent authorities to dis- 
cuss the problems of the control of 
water quality in industry, commerce, 
power, agriculture', and for municipal, 



Active assistance and support to 
industries conducting company-funded 
studies will be provided by the Army 
Materiel Command (AMC) as part 
of a new program which promises to 
enhance cooperation between the 
Army and industry. 

During the past several years de- 
fense industry accomplished many 
worthwhile studies relating to Army 
research and development equipment, 
objectives and requirements. These 
studies have been a great help to 
Army R&D and it is to encourage an 
expansion of this effort that the new 
program is directed. 

Any industrial or research firm may 
submit at any time a proposal for an 
unfunded study. The point of contact 
for all company-funded studies of 
broad scope is the Technical & Indus- 
trial Liaison Office, Office of the Direc- 
tor of Research & Development, U.S. 
Army Materiel Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Those of narrow scope, fall- 
ing wholly within the purview of a 
single AMC subordinate command, re- 
search laboratory or project manager 
may be established and supported by 
those organizations. Any number of 
proposals may be submitted; however, 
each proposal must include the follow- 
ing information: 

Study number, 

Title of study. 

Study description. 



navigational, fishing, recreational, and 
other purposes. Attendance by pre- 
registration only. Write to ASTM 
headquarters for registration informa- 
tion. 

JUNE 1965 

New aerospace materials that with- 
stand searing temperatures of re- 
entry will be discussed at the Fourth 
Materials Symposium, June 9-11, to 
be held at the Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Flu. Sponsored by the AFSC 
Research & Technology Division's Ail- 
Force Materials Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, the symposium 
is expected to attract more than 1GOO 
Government, university and industry 
materials engineers. Its purpose is to 
inform industry of Ait' Force mate- 
rials requirements and to determine 
how industry can best provide them. 
The symposium will be divided into 
2fi panel discussions chaired by a 
Materials Laboratory member and one 
from industry. Panels will include 



Data indicating the firm has a re- 
search and development capability En 
the area of the proposed study. 

Facility clearance. 

Classification of reports produced. 

Schedule starting date and date, 
report is to bo submitted. 

Study coordinators Department 
of the Army and industrial firm (in- 
cluding qualifications and clearances 
of key personnel concerned with the 
study). 

Support requested for the study, 
This should indicate documents and 
information needed, and individuals 
or agencies to be visited. As the 
study progresses, additional informa- 
tion may be desired. 

Conditions: 

(1) Signature by an authorized 
representative of a qualified industrial 
firm indicates that the firm will pur- 
sue the study as described, furnish 
the AMC agency or command copies 
of the study and all reports pertaining 
thereto and obtain authorization to 
publish any information relating to 
this study from the sponsoring AMC 
agency. 

(2) Signature by an authorized 
representative of the Department of 
the Army indicates approval of the 
study request. 

(3) The qualified industrial firm or 
the sponsoring AMG agency may 
terminate the study at any time. 



discussions on manufacturing and 
metal-working techniques, coatings, 
composites, high- temperature metals 
and lubricants, corrosion, nondestruc- 
tive testing, joining and welding. For 
additional information contact: Col. 
Lee li, Stamlifer, Director, Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

Symposium on Cost-Effectiveness 
Techniques, 3m\o 14-16, Washington, 
D.C. Sponsor: Washington Operations 
Research Council (WORC), c/o BOOK, 
Allen Applied Research, Inc., 4815 
Rugby Ave., Bethesda, Md. 20014, 
telephone; (Area Code 301) (556-2200. 
Presentations will include; Compre- 
hensive discussion of the measures of 
cost and effectiveness | analytical tech- 
niques, with case studies illustrating 
application of the techniques; prob- 
lems and limitations of cost-effective- 
ness; organization for cost-effective- 
ness; and research that is needed and 
discussions of new areas where cost- 
eft'eetivcness might be applied. 



The AMC agency concerned will 
determine authorisation for publica- 
tion in accordance with Army Regula- 
tion 3(50-27. 

Upon receipt of a proposed com- 
pany-funded study, the Director of 
Research and Development, AMC I( or 
other appropriate AMC orgnni nation, 
will evaluate the proposal considering 
the benefits to be derived and the sup- 
port requested. If the appropriate 
AMC organization agrees to support 
the study, active assistance will bo 
provided (consistent with current se- 
curity regulations) in the form of 
documents and arrangements for con- 
ferences or interviews with key per- 
sonnel. However, availability of Army 
personnel for conferences and inter- 
views may, of necessity, be limited due 
to the pressure of activities connected 
with management of projects sup- 
ported by appropriated monies, which 
have first priority. 

After a study has been approved for 
Army support, the company must ex- 
ecute a policy agreement and return 
a signed copy to the sponsoring AMC 
organization. A separate policy agree- 
ment must be executed for each ap- 
proved study, 

Approval of a proposed study by the 
Army includes certification of a com- 
pany "need to know" for the data 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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AMC Regulation Outlines Industry's 
Use of Army Facilities for Testing 



Exercise by the Army Materiel 
Command (AMC) of its authority to 
permit the use by private industry of 
Army facilities for testing iron, steel, 
and other materials for industrial 
purpose is described in AMC Regula- 
tion No. 70-20, dated November 6, 
1964. Delegated by the Secretary of 
the Army to the Commanding Gene- 
ral, AMC, this authority was subse- 
quently redelegated to heads of pro- 
curing activities and commanders of 
installations and activities reporting 
directly to that headquarters. 

The new regulation prescribes the 
policies, responsibilities, and proce- 
dures for planning, conducting and 
reporting tests and test services for 
private industry. The provisions of 
this regulation do not apply to Quali- 
fied Products List testing or to mili- 
tary potential testing, 

( According to this regulation, any 
individual, private firm, corporation, 
State government, or other organiza- 
tion which is not a part of the Federal 
Government (hereafter referred to as 
"the purchaser") may request tests 
and test services at an Army instal- 
lation. In addition, tests and test serv- 
ices for or on behalf of private foreign 
industry may be performed with the 
concurrence of the Chief, Mutual 
Security Office, Headquarters, AMC. 
Such requests for tests must be made 
through the foreign government con- 
cerned, 

Representatives of private industry 
desiring tests or test services should 
submit a written request to the Com- 
manding General, AMC or to com- 
mander of the appropriate AMC activ- 
ity or installation. The request must 
contain information in sufficient detail 
to allow an estimate of the testing 
coat and determination of terms and 
conditions for the test. 

The commander concerned will de- 
termine whether the testing will be 
accomplished or test services provided 
for private industry based upon tho 
following criteria; (1) there must be 
clear and convincing evidence that the 
testing requires specialized machines 
and facilities not found or readily 
available in private industry, and that 
competition with private industry is 
not involved; and (2) the purchaser 
must agree to execute AMC Form 
1271 (Terms and Conditions for Test). 

If it is decided that AMC should not 
conduct the test or provide test serv- 
ices, the purchaser will be advised and 
reasons for the rejection explained. 

If the request is approved, the pur- 
chaser will be so advised and also 
furnished the following information; 
(1) name of the test agency that will 
conduct the test or provide the test 
service; (2) test plan; (3) reporting 
procedures and requirements; and (4) 
cost estimates, including an equitable 



share of direct and indirect overhead 
costs. 

An agreement, in the Terms and 
Conditions for Test (AMC Form 
1271), will be signed by the purchaser 
and the commander concerned. 

Depending upon the nature of the 
test, the Government may require the 
pill-chaser to furnish funding in the 
amount of the estimated costs to 
guarantee the purchaser's obligation 
to hold the Government harmless from 
claims or loss or damage to property. 
If costs exceed initially available 
funds, additional funding- must be 
provided by the purchaser before ex- 
penditure by the test facility. Upon 
completion of the test, any funds in 
excess of total costs incurred will be 
returned to the purchaser. 

Ordinarily, Government facilities, 
personnel, or other resources will not 
be diverted from scheduled tests of 
Government materiel to perform this 
service; however, there may be in- 
stances in which it would be in the 
best interest of the Government to 
revise established test schedules in 
order to accommodate tests of other 
than Government materiel. In such 
instances, priority of the test over 
those scheduled will be determined by 
the commander at whose agency the 
test is to be performed. 

Upon conclusion of the test or test 
services a report of the test will be 
furnished to the purchaser by the 
Government in accordance with the 
reporting procedures and require- 
ments previously established, 



Civil Defense Offers 
Table Display 

A new "table-top" display devoted 

to industrial civil defense is now avail- 
able for the use of State and local 
Civil Defense Directors, business 
firms, and other interested organiza- 
tions and groups. 

Prepared by the Office of Civil 
Defense, the new full-color display 
emphasizes the important role of busi- 
ness and industry in the civil defense 
program and points out how fallout 
shelters can be provided for employees 
and the public at industrial and com- 
mercial facilities. 

The basic theme of the display is 
summarized on one of the panels, 
where the standard yellow and black 
fallout shelter sign is shown and 
described as "the sign of industrial 
preparedness and community protec- 
tion." 

The display itself consists of a 
single strip of heavy art-board, hinged 
so that when it is set up on a table- 



top six panels will be visible to the 
viewer. All panels are about 28 inches 
high and range in width from five to 
17 inches. Industrial civil defense mes- 
sages, in color, are inscribed on both 
sides of each panel so that the dis- 
play may be viewed from either side, 
or from both sides if a "walk-around" 
layout is arranged. Set in place, one 
display occupies a table-top area of 
about 44 by 12 inches. 

Interested organizations may obtain 
supplies of these displays upon re- 
quest to the U.S. Army AG Publica- 
tions Center, Civil Defense Distribu- 
tion Branch, 2800 Eastern Boulevard, 
Baltimore, Md., 21220. Packed for 
mailing, each display measures 18 by 
28 inches and comes in a cardboard 
container for safe transportation and 
storage. 



Dr. Taylor of DASA 
Wins Memorial Award 

Dr. Theodore B. Taylor, Deputy 
Director, Scientific, of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency (DASA), has 
been named one of the recipients of 
this year's Ernest Orlando Lawrence 
Memorial Award for his meritorious 
contributions to the field of atomic 
energy. Dr. Taylor, with four other 
scientists, will be presented the award 
on April 29 at the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington, Each 
recipient will receive a medal, a cita- 
tion and $6,000. 

Dr. Taylor was cited for "outstand- 
ing contributions to the design of 
nuclear weapons," and also for con- 
ceiving the principle of the widely- 
used TRIGA research reactor. 
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Dr. Theodore B. Taylor 

A leading theoretical physicist, Di 1 . 
Taylor was named scientific deputy to 
Lt. General H. C. Donnelly, USAF, 
Director, DASA, in 1964. Prior to this 
appointment, he served at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory from 
1949 to 1956 and with General Dyna- 
mics Corporation's General Atomic 
Division from 1966 to 1964. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Cyrus R. Vance, Dep. Secre- 
tary of Defense, at American Ord- 
nance Assn. Dinner, St. Louia, Mo., 
April 27. 

Maj. Gen. Francis C. Gideon, Dep. 
Dir., Defense Supply Agency, at DSA- 
Federal Procurement Days, Berkeley, 
Calif. April, 28. 

Maj, Gen. J. B..Bestic, Dep. Dir. 

for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communication Agency, 
at Telephone Pioneers Assn, Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., April 29. 

Gen. Enrlc G. Wheeler, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Armed Forces 
Day Address, San Francisco, Calif., 
May 7. 

Hon. Charles J. Hitch, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), Armed 
Forces Day Addresses at Stockton, 
Calif., May 12; at Torrance, Calif., 
May 14; at San Fernando, Calif., May 
16. 



ARMY 

Maj. Gen. A. W. Belts, Dep. Chief 
of Research & Development, at Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics Astro- 
nautics Meeting, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., April 27; at .Sylvania 
Management Club of Buffalo Meeting, 
Williamsburg, N.Y., May 13. 

Lt. Gen. L. J. Lincoln, Dep. Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, at Transporta- 
tion School, Ft. Eustis, Va., April 28. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, at 1965 
National Junior Science & Humanities 
Symposium, West Point, N.Y., April 
29. 

Hon. Stephen Ailea, Secretary of 
the Army, to Graduating Class of tho 
National Inter-departmental Seminar 
of the Foreign Service Industrial 
Institute. Washington, B.C., April 30; 
Armed Forces Day Address, Atlanta, 
Ga., May 13 ; Armed Forces Day 
Address, Chicago, III,, May 14; at 
Eleventh Annual National Strategy 
Seminar, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., June 
10. 

Gen. Harold K, Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, Armed Forces Day Address, 
Hartford, Conn,, May 11; at Ameri- 
can Defenders of Bataan & Corregi- 
dor Banquet, Washington, D.C., May 
15 (Appearance only) ; at Army Relief 
Society, New York, N,Y., May 18. 

Lt, Gen, W. H. S. Wright, Chief, 
Office of Reserve Components, Armed 



Forces Day addresses at Hanover, 
N.H., May 12; at Miami, Pla., May 14 
and 15. 

Gen. C. W, Abrams, Jr., Vice Chief 
of Staff, Armed Forces Day address 
at Columbus, Ohio, May 14. 

Maj. Gen. Frederick J. Clarke, Dir. 
of Military Construction, Office, Chief 
of Engineers, at Annual Joint Meeting 
of The Society of American Military 
Engineers, The Georgia Engineer 
Society, and The Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Ft. Banning 1 , Ga., 
May 14. 

Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, at American 
Society of Civil Engineers Transpor- 
tation Engineering Conference, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 17 ; at 45th 
Annual Meeting of Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers, Ft. Belvoir, 
Va., May 24. 

NAVY 

Hon. Paul II. Nltze, Secretary of the 
Navy, at American Society of Naval 
Engineers Meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April SO; Armed Forces Day Address 
at Houston, Tex., May 13; at Naval 
Academy Alumni Assn. Meeting-, 
Washington, B.C., May 10. 

Brig. Gen. J. 0, Butcher, Command- 
ing General, USMC Supply Activity, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Armed Forces Day 
addresses at Camden., N.J., May 11 ; 
at Reading, Pa., May 16. 

R Ad m. C. K. Duncan, Commander 
of Cruiser & Destroyer Force, Atlan- 
tic, at Commissioning of JOSBPHUS 
DANIELS (DLG27), Boston, Mass., 
May8. 

Adm. David L, McDonald, Chief of 

Naval Operations, Armed Forces Day 
address at Tulsa, Okla, May 14; at 
SHAPEX Conference, Paris, France, 
June 14. 

Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Com- 
mandant, U.S. Marine Corps, Armed 
Forces Day address at Seattle, Wash., 
May 14. 

Hon. R. W. Morse, Asst, Secretary 
of the Navy (Research & Develop- 
ment), at Second Symposium on Mili- 
tary Oceanography, Washington, D.C., 
May 6; at Acoustical Society Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., June 3. 

Hon. K, E, BeLieiij Under Secretary 
of the Navy, at launching of GUARD- 
FISH (SS(N)612), at Cnmden, N.J., 
May 15. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. W, H. Blanchard, Vice Chief 
of Staff, at Air Force Assn. Meeting, 
Santa Monica, Calif,, May 1. 



Gen. J. P. McCoiinell, Chief of Staff, 
at Press Club, Washington, D.C., May 
5; Armed Forces Day address at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 14. 

Gen. B. A. Scluiever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
Aerospace Electronics Conference, 
Dayton, Ohio, May 11; at Aviation/ 
Space Writers Assn. Meeting, Albu- 
querque, N.M., May 20. 

Maj. Gen. S. J. McKce, Dir. of 
Plans, fit Central Florida Executive 
Club Meeting, Orlando, Fla., May 11. 

Hon. Brockway McMillan, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, Armed 
Forces Day address at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 11. 

Maj. Gen. D. R. Ostrandcr, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 
at MIT Luncheon Club Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., May 12; at Ad- 
vanced Propulsion Symposium, Palo 
Alto, Calif., May 26-28. 

Hon. E. M. Zuckei-t, Secretary of the 
AEr Force, Armed Forces Day address 
at Detroit, Mich., May 12, 

Gen. J. D. Ryan, Commancler-in- 

Chief, Strategic Air Command, Armed 
Forces Day address at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., May 14. 

Lt. Gen, H. B. Thatcher, Comman- 
der, Air Defense Command, Armed 
Forces Day address, Dallas, Tex., 
May 14. 

Maj. Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Aero 
Propulsion Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 25. 



Part of Offshore Petroleum 
Procurement Returned to U.S. 

To implement international balance 
of payments objectives, the DOD will 
return about nine per cent of its 
total annual offshore petroleum pro- 
curement of 124 million barrels to 
the United States. These petroleum 
products, now costing approximately 
$27 million annually, will be pur- 
chased from domestic suppliers. This 
move will not affect promu'einent of 
petroleum from Venezuela. 

Tho program will be carried out by 
the Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C., a field activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency, buyer of 
petroleum products for tho Armed 
Forces. The Center will develop plans 
for determining the specific items to 
be returned to the United States for 
procurement. 
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DOD Report on Small 

Business Procurement 

July 1964-January 1965 

Small business firms received $2,809 
million in prime contract awards dur- 
ing the first seven months of fiscal 
year 1964 (JuEy i964-^Tanuary 1965), 
which was 331 more than the amount 
received in the same seven months of 
the previous -fiscal year. 

Defense procurement from all U.S. 
business firms totalled $13,62!) million 
during July 1964 January 19(36, 
which was $1,085 million less than the 
total for July 1963 January 1964. 
There were reductions of $1,093 mil- 
lion hi missile and space systems, 
$295 million for other major hard 
goods, and $128 million for services. 
These reductions were partially offset 
by increases of $293 million for pro- 
curement of commercial type items, 
smalt purchases and construction, and 
$138 million for civil functions (rivers 
and harbors work). 

As shown in Table I, those cate- 
gories of procurement which had a 
reduction in the volume of procure- 
ment have a low small business per- 
centage, while those categories having 
increases in the volume of procure- 
ment have a relatively large small 
business percentage. The net ofTect 
of these changes is a substantial in- 
crease in the small business percent- 
age to 20.6% during July 1984 Jan- 
uary 19C6, compared to 16,8% for the 
same seven months of fiscal year 1964, 
and 18.0% for the entire fiscal year 
19 G4. 

Small business firms participate in 
the production of missiles and other 
major hard goods through subcon- 
tracts from large business firms to a 
greater degree than through prime 
contracts. As noted above, there has 
been a marked decrease in such pro- 
curement from large business firms. 
The dollar volume of subcontract com- 
mitments to small business firms by 
large business firms has also declined. 
totalling $2,003 million for July 1964 
January 1965, compared to $2,056 
million for the same months of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Prime contract awards for experi- 
mental, developmental, test and re- 
search (EDTR) work are included in 
Table I, and shown separately in 
Table II. Small business firms received 
$73 million in prime contract awards 
for EDTR work during July 1964 
January 19C6, compared to $76 million 
for the same months of the previous 
fiscal year. Small business firms re- 
ceived 2,9% of EDTR prime contract 
awards during July 1964 January 
1965, compared to 2,3% for the same 
months of fiscal year 1964, and 3.7% 
for the entire fiscal year 1964, 



TABLE I 

SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
(Amounts in Thousands) 







Fiscal Year to Date Fiscal Year 


Type of 


Firm and Category of 


1005 1064 1064 




Procurement 





Jul 64-Jun 05 Jul 63-Jnn 64 Jill 03-Jun 64 



DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME CON- 
TRACTS) FROM ALL BUSINESS FIRMS 



Missile & Space Systems 

Other Major Hard Goods 

Services . - _~- . 

Comniorcin! Items, ConatnicUon 

All Purchases Under $10,000 

Civil Functions 



$13.628,836 

2,433,544 

5,777,456 

844,603 

3,888,456 
634,827 



DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME 
CONTRACTS & SUBCONTRACTS} 
FROM SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS- 
TOTAL, 



PRIME CONTRACTS (SUB-TOTAL) _ 



Missile & Space Systems 

Other Major Iliiyd Goods 

Services ^____ . .. ._.__. _. 

Commercial Items, Construction & 

All Purchrises Under ?10,000 . 

Civil Functions 




814,714,427 

3,570,802 

0,073,381 

072,424 

3,595, 303 
490,397 



4. 534,580 
2, 478,430 



SUBCONTRACTS 

PERCENTAGE OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS TOTAL, 



2,003,405 



PRIME CONTRACTS (SUB-TOTAL) 

Missile & Space Systems 

Other Major Hard Goods 

Sei'vicea 

Commercial Item*. Construction &^ 

All Purchases Under 310,000 -- 

Civil Funcliiins 



SUBCONTRACTS 




14.7 



48,703 
382,224 
205,547 

1,886,169 
215,787 

2,050,150 



1.4 

0.3 

27.3 

43.0 
43.5 

14.0 



$26.920,411 

5,579,354 

12,087,213 

1,800,017 

6,754,470 
600,348 



_8,J7 1,472 
4,841,061 

80,210 
885,004 
412,196 

3.132,022 
322,850 

8,620,521 



1.0 

7.3 

22.0 

16.4 
46.2 

13.G 



TABLE II 

SMALL UUSINESS SHARE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 

OF EXPERIMENTAL, 

DEVELOPMENTAL, TEST AND RESEARCH WORK 
( Amounts in Thousands) 



Type of Firm and Department 


1965 


10G4 


1964 




Jul 04-Jan 05 


Jul G3-Jnn 


64 Jul 03-Jun 84 


TOTAL 


$2,400,033 


$3,237,344 




Army 








Navy 








Air Force 








Defense Agencies 1 ._ 








SMALL FIRMS .... 


73,218 


74,951 




Army 








Navy ~~ 








Aii' Force 








Defense Agencies 1 








OTHER FIRMS 


2,425,315 


3,102,303 


4,056,121 


Army 








Navy 








Air Force _.. 








BofeiiKo Aftencles 1 _-. 








SMALL FIRMS AS A % OF TOTAL 
Army 


2.0 <fe 


2.3C/Q 


1.1% 










Air Force 








Defense Agencies 1 
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The following arc. excerpts from address hij James W. 
Roach, Axxt. Dir. (Engineering Management), Office, of 
Defense Research & Engineering, at DOD Advanced Plan- 
ning Briefings for Industry. 

Management Trends in Defense 
Development and Production 

; ff # '!: * * * * ! 

I would also like to make it very clear from the outset 
that the policy and procedural changes I will describe are 
designed not to provide rigidity or to inhibit judgment 
but rather to establish a framework within which the 
widest discretion may be exercised in dealing with each 
individual transaction, Primarily we are seeking to assure 
that such discretion is exercised with an excellent under- 
standing of the facts of the individual case and of the 
Department's overall objectives. Secondarily, we are also 
seeking to find ways to give wider latitude to the man- 
agment judgments of our contractors with the assurance 
that their motivations are always consistent with our ob- 
jectives. By this means we expect to reduce Government 
intervention in corporate management. 

Specific Changes in Management Policies. 

1. Categorization of Research and Development. In or- 
der to insure the development and proper management of 
an adequate technological base for new weapons it was 
concluded that there was need for a departure from the 
traditional concept of "research and development" as a 
single subject. This total field was divided into six cate- 
gories which, in turn, highlighted the fairly obvious fact 
that the different categories of work, which had previously 
been lumped as "R&D," needed quite different manage- 
ment techniques. A description of these categories follows: 

a. The Research category encompasses effort directed 
toward increased knowledge of natural phenomena and 
enviromentj also effort directed to defining the causes 
of problems in the engineering sciences and their possi- 
ble solutions. This work is most frequently done either 
in Government laboratories or under cost-reimbursement 
contracts or grants with universities. 

b. Exploratory Development includes effort directed to 
specific military problems short of the development of 
usable hardware. It includes studies to establish the feasi- 
bility of new techniques, processes, materials, components, 
devices, subsystems, and systems which may have military 
application. It will normally be performed on a eost-plus- 
fixed-fee or incentive basis, 

c. Advanced Development adds another dimension to 
the development. Wo add the operational and technical 
suitability demonstration. It is characterized by the de- 
velopment of specific hardware or components for test and 
evaluation rather than for service use. It would normally 
be covered by incentive contracts. 

d. Engineering Development has, as a primary objec- 
tive, design engineering for service test; for _ instance, 
a new avionics system for an aircraft in operational use. 
Too often, in the past, we have tied each advance in ma- 
terials or components to a specific weapon system when 
such an item should be developed for use by many sys- 
tems. Contracts for engineering development work should 
be on a fixed price or an incentive basis. 

e. Operational Systems Development is that effort di- 
rected toward development, engineering and test of sys- 
tems, support programs, vehicles and weapons that have 
been conditionally approved for production and deploy- 
ment. Contracts for systems development should be on a 
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fixed price or an incentive basis. This work may not be 
done under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. . . . 

Now, what does this resume of our R&D categories 
mean to industry? Obviously, a great deal, if you are in 
the R&D field. It should furnish you clues as to the amount 
of technical risk and advancement you should undertake 
by contract as well as the types of R&D effort you should 
seek, depending on the status of the concept you want to 
pursue. 

2. Statements of Military Requirements. In the very 
early phases of the evolution of new weapons it is usually 
desirable to state the requirement in terms of the mission 
to be accomplished or job to be done, e.g., transport troops, 
destroy certain types of targets, or the like. ... By stat- 
ing our needs in this manner, we hope to encourage in- 
novation and the exploration of untried technical ap- 
proaches. However, as we progress to the end of the spec- 
trum represented by Engineering or Operational Systems 
Development we will progressively have selected our ap- 
proach, determined its feasibility and become prepared to 
describe the performance we want in specific terms such 
as X miles or range, Y margin of accuracy, Z tons of 
payload, as well as acceptable ranges of cost and time f 
deployment. Thus our management methods assist us in 
making it clearer to you, at each successive stage, exactly 
what our requirements are. 

8. Project Definition. In order to minimize large outlays 
of funds against concepts which may not be feasible, 
we are now following the practice of inaugurating large 
systems development projects only after completion of 
what we call a "Project Definition Phase." This phase, 
which is intended as a screen through which all major 
systems developments shall pass, is the process by which 
we, together with our contractors, do our thinking and 
planning on new major weapons. POP comes after a con- 
ditional decision has been made to acquire the weapon or 
systems. 

Very briefly, the project definition phase, which is fund- 
ed by the Government, begins with the solicitation of pro- 
posals from qualified industrial firms. Its purpose is sim- 
ply to define the program and establish the feasibility of 
its performance, time and cost prior to authorizing full- 
scale development, At the beginning of PDF we do not 
normally attempt to establish rigorous specifications, pre- 
ferring to encourage initiative and innovation on the part 
of competing contractors and contractor teams. We will 
frequently support and fund more than one approach 
throughout the whole project definition period. 

The competing contractors can explore in depth the 
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many unknowns which are present in any new effort. They 
can determine in outline the overall design and define the 
subsystems and major components. Most important, they 
can identify the critical problems and make good esti- 
mates of how long; and how much money it will take to 
solve them. 

With this information at hand, the Government is in a 
much better position to decide whether to proceed with 
full-scale development or concentrate on advancing' req- 
uisite technology. If the answer is to proceed, we will 
be able to negotiate the development contract (and occa- 
sionally the subsequent production contract), in a com- 
petitive climate, with one of the teams which has already 
been established with a visible history of successful col- 
laboration during the project definition phase. . . . 

4. Pert/Cost. . . . This management system, used during 
project definition, permits an initial detailed analysis 
and evaluation of forecasts of the cost and time required 
to complete each step in a major development and, there- 
after, provides a basis for very early identification of po- 
tential schedule slippages or cost overruns so that correc- 
tive actions can be taken promptly. It is an intricate sys- 
tem and, hence, extensive training- programs in its use 
have been developed for both Government and industry 
personnel, 

6. Project Management. On most of our major weapons 
systems we have assigned to one person the personnel, 
the funds and the authority to manage the system 
throughout its development and production phases. It is 
felt tliat the use of such project managers provides faster 
decisions, to industry and more reasoned trade-offs when 
opposing considerations of time, performance or money 
must be faced. A policy on the use of project management 
in our major systems is expected! to be approved within 
the next few weeks. 

G. Changes in Contract Types. In 1902 the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation was modified to emphasize 
the selection of contract types which provide maximum 
profit incentive for superior performance. These contract 
types stated in order of preference are firm fixed price, 
fixed price incentive, cost-plus-incentive-fee and, last, 
cost-plus-fixed-fee. . . , 

a. CPFF Contracts, The use of CPFP contracts within 
the DOD reached a high point in the first nine months 
of FY 1961 when our studies revealed that 38% of our 
procurement dollars ($8,4 billion annually) were in this 
form of contract. 

Since that time our use of CPFF contracts has boon 
drastically reduced to the point where they now repre- 
sent only a little over 10% of our procurement dol- 
lars. , . . 

b. Fixed Price Contracts. ASPR has always stated a 
clear preference for firm fixed price contracts, It is evi- 
dent from our studies of pricing trends that, in the past, 
we and our contractors have been somewhat timid about 
going to such contracts. There is also evidence that this 
reluctance is being overcome. As a percentage of our total 
procurement, firm fixed price contracts rose from 31.G-# 
in FY 1961 to 88.0% in FY 19G2 to 41.6% in FY 19G3 
and to 46.3% in FY 1964. This trend is being encour- 
aged. . . . 

c. Incentive Contracts General. Following the firm 
fixed price contract, the next preference stated in ASPR 
is for fixed-price incentive and cost-plus-incentive fee 
contracts in that order, . , . The major advantage of 
incentive contracts is that profit is dependent upon how 
well the contractor performs. . . . 

Incentive contracts in a sense are contrived substi- 
tutes for the normal disciplines imposed in the market 
place. The concept of incentive contracting is not new. 
Only the current emphasis as a means of getting awav 
from CPFF contracting is new. ... 

V. Increased Competition. At this point I would like to 
discuss briefly our efforts to increase price competition, 
It is one of our major procurement objectives to make 
more logical and timely decisions with respect to price 
competition, This subject is under constant scrutiny. We 
have found that only through very careful advanced plan- 
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nine can we assure, on the one hand, that we have nH 
the data, test results and procurement lead time to per- 
mit competitive buying where this is logical and, on thfi 
other hand, that we can make early identification of those 
cases where, for technical, economic or other reasons, it 
would be ill-advised to seek competition. We find tho 
better our advanced planning, the sharper and more as- 
sured our decisions become. This, in turn, usually results 
in more and better competitive procurement with greater 
demonstrable savings. . . . 

The increased level of price competition which we have 
achieved has been made possible by such actions as tho 
following: 

a. Setting quotas for the improvement to be achieved 
by each major buying office and reporting the progress 
made monthly by both commodity program and by pur- 
chasing organization. 

b. Requiring procurement planning several years in 
advance for every major non-competitive item, determin- 
ing the method of procurement which will be followed 
throughout the life of each such items and the date when 
data and drawings will be available for full competitive 
procurement. 

c. The establishment of a detailed decision-making proc- 
ess to identify items which can, and those which cannot, 
be safely and economically procured on a competitive 
basis. 

d. Searching out potential areas for the greater use of 
Two-Step Formal Advertising and Multi-Year buying 
procedures, where our savings have been quite spectacu- 
lar. . . . 

8. Contractor Performance Evaluation. This program, 
which was established in August 196!!, is designed to 
provide an orderly and uniform method of determining 
the effectiveness of major defense contractors in meeting 
their contractual commitments under contracts for engi- 
neering development and operational systems develop- 
ment. . . . This program is designed to replace tho indi- 
vidual and varying subjective judgments as to past 
performance that have been relied on in the past, both in 
new source selection and in profit negotiations. The suc- 
cess of this evaluation program depends on having sound 
and measurable contractual commitments. Hence, the por- 
formance evaluation program both depends on and sup- 
ports the other management improvements I have bucn 
describing. 

An application of this CPE principle to production con- 
tracts has been designed and is now undergoing field teats. 

9. Profit Guidelines. About two years ago wo published 

a set of weighted guidelines for profit to be used by our 
contracting officers when they negotiate contracts based 
on analyses of estimated costs of performance. It was 
our intention, through the use of those guidelines, to 
draw very substantial distinctions in profit allowances 
between contractors who. do and those who clo not under- 
take significant contract cost risks, between those who 
do and those who do not provide their own facilities and 
working capital, and between those who have a good and 
those who have a poor record of past performance. 

Other Management Improvements, 

Up to this point I have endeavored to highlight some 
of the major improvements within the DOD which have 
been directed towards the process of weapons develop- 
ment and acquisition. I would like to mention briefly, 
however, a few other actions we have taken to improve 
our management. 

1. Value Engineering. A substantial effort is being di- 
rected toward improving our value engineering programs 
under which the Government provides substantial incen- 
tives to its contractors to encourage them to engineer 
ways to reduce the costs of our hardware without any 
degradation of its function. A new section on this sub- 
ject was added to ASPR in November 1903. it has been 
modified once and further changes to make the incentivos 
more effective are likely in the near future. llu - u ^ lv '- a 
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2. Technical Data. We have recently revised our policies 
with respect to the rights which we will acquire in tech- 
nical or design data originated by our contractors. This 
revision was designed to give more protection to the pri- 
vate innovator while assuring to the Government requi- 
site rights in data developed at its expense. 

3. Training and Career Progression, As a result of the 

increasing management complexity introduced by the tech- 
niques I have been describing, we have found it neces- 
sary to increase and improve our training program. In 
the four years ending in June 19GG, more than 23,000 
procurement and technical personnel will have completed 
courses in our tri-service schools. 

4. Organisational Realignments. Secretary McNamara 
has directed realignment or unification of several estab- 
lishments in the interest of improving the management 
of our procurement processes. These include the creation 
of the Defense Supply Agency, the Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services Activity and, more recently, the De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency. 

6. Procurement Management Review. We have long 
been concerned with the manner in which some of our 
new policies and procedures are being administered in 
actual operation. Accordingly, we have developed an or- 
ganization with the capability of examining In depth the 
actual results of these new management shifts at our 
major procurement installations. These periodic reviews 
are normally comprehensive in nature. . , . 

Effect on Subcontractors. 

At first glance it may appear that these management 
changes apply only to the large systems contractor. This 
is not the case. By design, the changes I have broadly 
outlined include provision for protecting or expanding the 
role of the subcontractor in military procurement. They 
also provide for the protection of the rights of the pri- 
vate innovator at any level of contractor. 

Our improved procurement planning, including Pro- 
gram Definition, sharply reduces the possibility of term- 
ination of major programs in midstream which frequently 
causes major subcontractor hardship. This planning will 
also permit more orderly breakout to competition of com- 
ponents and subsystems within the capability of the small- 
er contractor. 

Use of contract types which place increasing price risk 
on the contractor should lead to more sound make or buy 
decisions based on quality and economy rather than prime 
plant loading and volume considerations. The Profit Guide- 
lines specifically provide for reward or penalty to the 
prime contractor based on the quality of his small busi- 
ness subcontracting program. Current contract provi- 
sions for Value Engineering authorize the flow-down of 
incentive payments to subcontractors. 

In short, the first impact of DOD procurement manage- 
ment changes is on the major systems contractor but, 
because of the requirement for quality performance at 
reduced cost in a competitive atmosphere, benefits will 
flow to all echelons of defense industry. 

Future Changes. 

From all of the foregoing it may be observed that the 
rate of change in defense policies on weapons develop- 
ment and acquisitions accelerated tremendously in the 
last four years. Change is inevitable in our business and 
further change is to be anticipated. In this context there 
are several efforts soon coming to fruition which can be 
expected to be of interest to both DOD personnel and the 
defense industry. 

One ( of these is a procedure which will allow us to 
measure the extent to which the current workload of a 
contractor has moved away from CPFF or other low risk 
contracts to fixed price or higher risk contracts so that 
a higher percentage of every dollar he spends in over- 
head comes out of his own pocket. As this percentage gets 
higher, he has a greater stake in assuring prudent man- 
agement. Clearly there should be some cross-over point 



where we can discontinue some of the government controls 
which were imposed during the period of heavy CPFF 
contracting 1 , and perhaps also relax the scope and depth 
of our auditing. We are currently developing standards 
and procedures for measuring' such increases in the con- 
tractor's share in his overhead expenditures. Our efforts 
are being fully coordinated with interested industry 
groups. 

We also have under consideration a proposed new direc- 
tive on selection of sources for major new developments. 
The objectives are to increase the latitude of the selec- 
tion authority, to enroll the efforts of the appropriate 
management level in the selection activity, and to improve; 
source evaluation techniques so that greater objectivity 
can be brought to bear. While the pending DOD Draft 
Directive applies only to major systems, the principles 
cited are equally applicable to all evaluation and selec- 
tion actions. Coordination is continuing with industry. 

Conclusion. 

I hope I have made it clear that the management im- 
provements that we have noted here today, while very 
significant and mutually interrelated and reinforcing, 
will not prove to be the final word. In tho next four years 
we will continue to study many new areas to initiate im- 
provements where necessary while at the same time wo 
will strive to consolidate the progress already achieved. 
In these efforts we will continue to stress greater oppor- 
tunities for risk and reward to our defense contractors 
and, we hope, a progressive lessening of Government con- 
trols on company managements. We solicit the coopera- 
tion and assistance of industry in achieving these enda, 



Mcij. Gen. Lane Commander 
of Newly Activated MTMTS 

The Military Traffic Management and Terminal Serv- 
ice (MTMTS) was formally activated on February 15 as 
a major field command of the Department of the Army. 
In a special ceremony at the Pentagon Honorable Stephen 
Ailes, Secretary of the Army, presented Major General 
John J. Lane, USA, general orders activating MTMTS. 
Genera! Lane also received special orders naming him 
Commander of MTMTS and Executive Director for Mili- 
tary Traffic, Land Transportation, and Common-User 
Ocean Terminals. 

MTMTS is an amalgamation of the Defense Truffle 
Management Service (DTMS), tho Army Terminal Com- 
mands, the Army and Navy common-user ocean terminals, 
tho Air Traffic Coordinating Officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and other key traffic management func- 
tions previously performed by the Military Services. Its 
operational mission is to manage the utilization of com- 
mercial transportation for military cargo and personnel in 
the continental United States and to operate and manage 
all military ocean terminals except those used by the 
Navy in support of the fleet, In addition to a National 
Headquarters in Washington, D, C., MTMTS has three 
Area Commands. 

As the MTMTS Commander, General Lane is desig- 
nated Executive Director of traffic management func- 
tions for Secretary of the Army, who is the Single 
Manager for Military Traffic, Land Transportation, and 
Common-User Ocean Terminals. With more than 30 years 
of distinguished military service, General Lane has out- 
standing qualifications for his assignment Among the 
positions of high responsibility he has held in military 
transportation and traffic management are the following: 
Commander, U. S. Army Transportation Center, Ft. Eustfe, 
Va,; Director of Logistics Manpower & Doctrine for tho 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics; and 
Assistant Chief of Transportation (Military Operations), 
Department of the Army. 

The MTMTS organization is jointly staffed to perform 
its mission to execute all assigned traffic management 
functions and common-user terminal service activities for 
the DOD. 
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As a result of a recent requirement computation, maxi- 
mum stockpile objectives for many strategic and critical 
materials contained in the National Stockpile have been 
substantially reduced by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning {OEP). This has resulted in many materials becom- 
ing excess. Approval for the disposal of a number of these 
materials has been granted. Others are expected to follow, 

A list of the materials contained in the National Stock- 
pile, indicating those in which excess has teen approved 
for disposal, is given below. Any defense contractors hav- 
ing a problem in obtaining delivery of appreciable quan- 
tities of the materials listed should contact their contract- 
ing officers for possible relief or assistance in utilizing 
these excesses. 

DOD has cooperated to the fullest extent in the utiliza- 
tion of stockpile excesses. Some of these uses: feathers 
and down in sleeping bags and medical pillows; quebracho 
in tanning leather for military footwear; mercury in 
dentistry; and cadmium in plating. These actions by DOD 
have resulted in cost savings of millions of dollars. 

There is nothing basically new about stockpiling his- 
tory is replete with examples of storing materials during 
times of plenty and tranquility for use in times of scar- 
city or turmoil. During World War II, this nation found 
itself in short supply of many materials and dependent 
upon foreign nations for many of its needs. In many 
cases delivery was cut off by the enemy, causing 
serious difficulty. To minimize anticipated problems the 
National Stockpile was established by the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946. Its purpose 
is to insure the availability for a reserve of such ma- 
terials. Currently there are approximately 100 diffei-ent 
kinds and grades of materials contained in the stock- 
pile,. The acquisition cost of these materials is approxi- 
mately $8.6 billion. 

OEP is charged with the responsibility of selecting 
and determining whether a material is considered critical 
or strategic. To do this, the Military Departments, De- 
fense Supply Agency and other interested agencies are 
called upon to furnish their estimated requirements for 
the selected materials covering full mobilization based 
on the latest Avar plans. Using the total estimated mobili- 
zation requirements versus availability in the Continental 
United States and from friendly foreign nations during 
an emergency, OEP establishes stockpile objectives. After 
the establishment of kinds and quantity of materials to 
be stockpiled by OEP, the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) is charged with the full responsibility of pro- 
curing, storing, rotating, disposing and record keeping. 

Periodically, as logistic guidance is changed and the 

U. S. economy grows, recomputations of requirements are 

called for which often alter the objectives. In the event 

the objectives are decreased below the levels on hand in 

the stockpile, OEP declares the differences as excess. A 

study is then made by the OEP to determine whether 

these excesses can be disposed of without injury to the 

national economy. If the study reveals that the materials 

can be disposed of with little effect on industry and the 

economy, GSA prepares a disposal plan, (quantity to be 

disposed, rate and procedures for disposal), coordinates 

-"' " 'nterested Federal agencies and industry and 

DEP for approval. After OEP approval, GSA 

losal legislation to Congress for its approval. 

lives a six months waiting period, after pub- 

~tl action in the Federal Register, before 

be taken to effect the physical disposal; 

OR of urgency, Congress may waive this 



* Aluminum 
^Antimony 
*Asbestos 

Bauxite 

Beryl 

Beryllium Metal 

Bismuth 
*Cadmium 

Caster Oil 

Celestite 

Chromite 

Cobalt 

Coconut Oil 

Colemanite 

Columbium 
* Copper 
*Cordage Fibers 

Corundum 

Cryolite 
*Diamond Dies 

Diamond, Industrial 
Crushing Bort 

Diamond, Industrial 
Stones 

Diamond Tools 

* Feathers and Down 
Fluorspar 
Graphite 
Hyoscine 

Iodine 



* Mercury 
*Mica 

* Molybdenum 

* Nickel 
Opium 
Palladium 
Palm Oil 
Platinum 
Pyrethrum 
Quartz Crystals 
Quinidine 
Quinine 

Rare Earth 
Rhodium 

* Rubber 
Ruthenium 
Rutile 

Sapphire & Ruby 
Selenium 
Shellac 

Silicon Carbide, Crude 
Silk Noils and Waste 
Silk Raw 
Sperm Oil 
Talc, Steatite 

* Tantalum 
Thorium 
Tin 

Titanium Sponge 
Tungsten 



* Excesses have been approved for disposal. 

U.S. /Italian Agreement 
on M-60 Tank Production 

The Department of Defense and the Italian Ministry 
of Defense have concluded an agreement for a joint pro- 
duction of M-60 medium tanks in Italy. Under this agree- 
ment, the first tanks (approximately 20 per cent of the 
envisioned total) will be furnished by the U. S. directly 
from production, thereby accelerating delivery of the new 
vehicles to the Italian Army. The remaining tanks will all 
bo built by cooperative production at Italian plants under 
technical arrangements being developed by the U. S. prime 
manufacturer, the Chrysler Corp., and Italian manufac- 
turers. 

Collaboration between the U. S. and Italy in the field 
of military production has been in existence for several 
years. 

Specifically, M-11S armored personnel carriers are now 
being produced in Italy in Italian-U. S. cooperative pro- 
duction. Close cooperation also exists between the two 
countries in the field of research and development with 
exchange of technical data on specific projects and pro- 
duction of scientific material of common interest. 

The recent agreement regarding the M-60 tanks is par- 
ticularly welcomed by the U. S,, not only because it means 
considerable contribution to the modernization of equip- 
ment already under way in the Italian Armed Forces 
committed to NATO, but also because it creates a con- 
siderable amount of work for U. S. industry. Of more 
immediate importance, with the sale of tanks and com- 
ponents produced by the U, S., this co-production project 
will make a significant contribution toward improving 
the U. S. balance of payments situation. 
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Contract Admin. Unified 
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time the Philadelphia pilot test was brought 
and a pattern for operation nation-wide was 
0ut of the information gathered in the pilot test 
Finally, a merger plan was worked out to cx- 
unified concept of contract administration services 
'do in 11 regions without disrupting the very 
work on defense contracts. 

^xpectcd that the new national organization will be 
early in 1966 and be in a position to present 
uniform procedures in contract administra- 
This will reduce the number of DOD organi- 
aealing with defense industry on common functions 
; inspection and acceptance of material, quality 
accounting for government property, security 
]& of contractors' facilities and personnel to handle 
i\ information and payments of contractors. CAS 
jointEy staffed with military and civilian repre- 
, *_. _][ military services and DSA. 



j improved service so far worked out at Philadelphia 
that the new organization can achieve savings 
Better service to the contractor. Since 
specialists will be essentially the same people, 
H be at least as good as before and, because 
procedures and policies, should improve. 

indicates that full cooperation of the con- 
esseilt ial to make this new organization work, 
hia experience points out that the new regu- 
llot nl themselves provide a better service 
contractors give their complete support. 

d example of the need for a special effort on the 
contractors is the following experience in Phila- 



delphia. There wore problems with payments to contrac- 
tors. A backlog of overdue payments developed for a num- 
ber of reasons mostly arising from misunderstand m^a 
about the forms used in the pay procedures. To alleviate 
this condition, procurement contracting officers were re- 
quested to utilize the fast payment clause in purchase* 
orders. This helped, but it did not solve the problem 
because it required a contractor's certification which was 
not accomplished in a great many cases. Contractors must 
scrutinize every new procedure and comply with every 
new instruction if the new system is to get off to a good 
start. This should be easy, for the main effort of 'this 
consolidation is to simplify and to provide straight and 
swift channels of communication. 

From EI management viewpoint, the uniformity, stand- 
ardization and orderliness which can be achieved in field 
contract administration organizations can provide, for 
the first time, the capability for a qualitative evaluation of! 
the job that is being done in the field management of con- 
tracts. 

For industry, the changes mean a single agency of the 
Government to deal with the contractor instead of multiple 
Government offices making individual demands, often for 
the same information. 

Project 60 has a real stake in the DOD cost reduction 
program. Substantial cost benefits to both Government 
and industry are expected from the cumulative actions 
that have been taken to improve policy direction and con- 
trol at the Secretary of Defense level, provide uniform 
policies and procedures and reduce multiple DOD repre- 
sentation in contractor facilities. Of even more signifi- 
cance is the savings industry can expect in both direct 
and indirect costs from these actions. 

The chart below shows the proposed consolidated region 
headquarters and the time periods for their planned con- 
version. The Philadelphia region, consolidated under tho 
Defense Supply Agency last September, is not included 
in this chart. 
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AF Engineering Data 

(Continued from Fat/e 2) 

now expect compliance from the aerospace industry. No 
longer will the practice of submitting "swiss cheese" draw- 
ings be permitted. The required level of design disclosure 
will bo enforced. Data submitted with limited rights to the 
Government will be used within the fair framework of 
^renegotiated rights. With considerably fewer drawings 
delivered, the inspectors and development engineers can 
do a more thorough job of insuring technical adequacy. 

New techniques in the 375 series of regulations, i.e., 
configuration management, program definition, are com- 
patible with and implemented by 310-1 procedures. Indeed, 
310-1 acts as a discipline over multiple, conflicting and 
overlapping- data requirements imposed by the parent 
documents. 

Strangely, data has not drawn much attention from top 
industry management. This; is probably due to two factors: 
first, data is largely produced as a side product of the 
main task of designing, developing and building equip- 
ment; second, costs of furnishing data tend to be classed 
in overhead without extensive cost analysis. As the Gov- 
ernment continues to emphasize data as an expensive prod- 
uct which must be carefully managed by data specialists, 
this attitude should change. A top level Data Management 
Conference is scheduled for May 26-27, 1965. The purpose 
of this meeting, which will be sponsored by DOD and 
hosted _by the National Security Industrial Association, is 
to motivate corporate executives to recognize the need for 
better formal communication between the Government and 
industry so that our mutual goals can be more readily 
attained, 

The Air Force has drastically reduced the requirements 
for data on contracts. Where possible, data requirements 
are tailored to the contractor systems. Since the govern- 
ment now requires considerably less data, it is anticipated 
that the prime contractor will likewise impose stringent 
controls to insure that the flow of paper from his vendors 
is the minimum essential. The prime contractors can no 
longer justify undue detail when the DD Form 1423 
clearly implies that the Air Force doesn't need it. When 
this system is fully implemented, contractor supplied data 
should be reduced by several quantum levels. One con- 
tractor reported that he is delivering one-tenth of his 
previous required paper work, 

It should be readily apparent that, as the quantity of 
data is reduced, the quality will increase. All users of 
data must justify how they use it, the impact if they 
don't get it, and what decisions are made as a result of 
getting it. Consequently, visibility is increased and the 
vital flow of management information is no longer choked 
by minutiae, System Program Directors will recognize 
that surveillance over the contractor is easier and more 
effective because it is based on need. Data now becomes 
the feedback loop for control the nerve system of success- 
ful program management. 



Cooperation in Equal 
Employment Program Cited 

_ The following businesses and organizations have been 
cited by the Director, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program of the DOD for cooperation under Title 7 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 19G4, which seeks to overcome dis- 
criminatory employment practices; 

American Airlines; Aluminum Company of America, 
?t r n ' m Nl '' General Electric Lamp Plant, Newark 
N. J.j Texas A & M College; Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., 
Pascagoula, t Miss.; Todd Shipyards Corp., New Orleans 
La.; Hotpomt Division of General Electric Co., Chicago, 
111.; Frito-Lay Co., Brentwood, Md.j Sunshine Biscuit 
Co, facility, Dayton, Ohio; American Chicle Co., Lone 
Island City, N. Y.; Hunt Food & Industries, Atlanta, Ga.- 
Mauney Hosiery Co., Kings Mountain, N. C,; Erwin Mills 
Erwm, N. C.; Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp,, Savannah, 
? a l[ Te * aco > P 011 * Arthur, Tex.; Gulf Oil Corp., Port 
Arthur, Tex.; American Tobacco Co., Durham and Reids- 
vile, N. C Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C.j Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. 



Tools for the Man in the Sea 

(Continued from Paye -'!) 

to the powerful corrosive force of sen water. There in a 

question whether power tools can be wealed to withstand 

the great pressure of the deep ocean so that they arc 

leakproof. 

Pneumatic tools have been used with sonic success at 
depths of 50 to 60 feet but at greater depths the additional 
air pressure required is likely to ruin them out. At depths 
where the water pressure is up to 100 pounds per square 
inch they would bo virtually useless. (This is the pressure 
at which SEALAB II will be conducted.). 

Hydraulic power tools probably olfer the ftTentoHl 
promise since leaks would not afreet their operation. How- 
ever, they must be simple and easy to handle, Kimh aa 
incorporating the use of a universal head to which instni- 
ments for cutting 1 , turning or h;nnnu>ring can be iitluchud. 
At the present time, no such tool is yet in sight 

Actually, the experience of SEALAI! II should throw- 
more light on the problem of designing undersea toola. 
It is hoped, for example, that included in the crew will bo 
divers who are also electrical and mechanical engineers 
and who can observe firsthand the conditions liable to he 
encountered by undersea "mechanics." During SliALAH 
II a variety of tasks will be performed with tools now 




Aquanaiit and a surface support diver engaged in fiathci'- 
ing marine biological samples. The auuaiwiil in breiitltititf 
the snme helium-oxygen mixture as (hat inside the SEA- 
LAB. 




SEALAB diver at work alongside the submersible decom- 
pression chamber. 

available in order to clarify these problems. Even HO, what 
we learn at a depth of 250 feet may not necessarily apply 
at all at depths of 500 feet or beyond. 

** i S A ai ' thilt there wil1 bo n Pi'olonpfcd experimental 
period before useful operations at deep depths can become 
routine. The obstacles are so great and our knowledge IB 
so limited of both the deep sea environment and mnn's 
ability to function in it that the challenge seems as formi- 
dable as the conquest of space. 

,.u Th g ' I ! in mi J1 ^1 lonf run ' however, appears to justify 
the effort. I he Navy's undersea operations demand n sal- 
vage and submarine rescue capability far greater thnn 
we have today. Also, man's ability to be at homo in tho 
deep ocean environment can lead to radically new mili- 
tary tactics and strategy Finally, man's conquest of the 
deep will add immeasurably to his knowledge of his own 
world so that he can better understand and regulate tho 
environment which surrounds him. hui. 
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Defense Procurement Circular No. 

22, Jan. 20, 1065, Revision of ASPR 
1-1707.1; Selected Items Based on 
GAO Reports and DOD Replies Re- 
lating to UOD Procurement Policies 
and Practices. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 

23, Feb. 10, 1965. Termination of 
Plant Cognizance Procurement and 
Policies to be Followed After Such 
Termination; DOD Instruction 
4105.69, dated Oct. 13, 1964, Subject: 
DOD Contract Administration Serv- 
ices Plant Cognizance Program; List 
of Plans Currently Under the 
DOD Contract Administration Serv- 
ices Plant Cognizance Program; Ex- 
tension of Mandatory Effective Date 
for Section XIII, Government Prop- 
erty Revision 8, dated Nov. 1, 1964. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 

24, Feb. 2li, 1965. Rights in Technical 
and other Data and Copyrights. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pr.oce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
of an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
after six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier by a new DPC or 
by publication in the ASPR. ASPR 
subscribers will receive Defense 
Procurement Circulars through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 



DOD Instruction 7300,5 "Use of 
Lclterx of Credit for Financing 
Grants, Contributions and Other Pro- 
grams, Dec 2, 1SG4, Provides for the 
use, by all components of the DOD, 
of letters of credit as a means of 
financing grants, contributions and 
similar programs. In order to mini- 
mize the impact of premature with- 
drawals from the U.S. Treasury, let- 
ters of credit ordinarily will be 
utilized for advance financing of DOD 
programs carried out by (1) State or 
local governments and (2) educational 
and other institutions, including inter- 
national organizations of which the 
U.S. is a member, 

DOD Directive 4*40.25, "Manage- 
ment of Petroleum Products" Jan. G, 
19(15. Delineates responsibilities for 
the supply management of petroloum 
products and services related thereto. 

DOD Directive 7000.8, "Intel-na- 
tional Balance of Payments Program 
Nonappropriated Fund Activities," 
Jan. 16, 1065. Sets forth policy and 
procedures governing Armed Services 
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Exchange purchase of foreign goods 
and services by DOD nonappropriated 
fund activities (including nonappro- 
priated concessionaix-e activities) out- 
side the U.S., its possessions, and 
Puerto Rico, and construction, repair 
and maintenance of such activities. 

DOD Instruction 7045.2, "DOD 
Programming System; Procedures for 
Program Changes" Jan. 29, 1965. 
Provides specific procedural guidance 
for the preparation, submission, re- 
view, evaluation and resolution of 
Program Change Proposals (PGP's) 
in support of the DOD Programming 
System, 

DOD instruction 7045.3, "DOD 
Programming System; Program Ele- 
ment Summary and Descriptive Data 
Sheets," Jan, 29, 1965, Provides spe- 
cific procedural guidance in support of 
DOD Programming System for the 
preparation and submission of pro- 
gram element summary and descrip- 
tive data sheets to reflect approved 
programs or approval of program 
changes by the Secretary of Defense. 

DOD Instruction 7045.4, "DOD 
Programming System ; Procedures 
for Updating the Five-Year Force 
Structure and Financial Pronram 
(FYFS&FP)", Jan. 29, 1965. Provides 
procedural guidance and technical 
specifications for the submission of 
program change data in machine read- 
able form in support of DOD Pro- 
gramming System. 

DOD Instruction 5030.32, "Planning 
Procedures for Construction Projects 
in the National Capital Regfiim" Feb. 
10, 1965, Prescribed DOD policies and 
procedures to be followed by the Mili- 
tary Departments in submitting plans 
for projects proposed for construc- 
tion in the National Capital Region 
(NCR), to the National Capital 
Planning Commission (NCPC) and 
the Commission of Fine Arts (CPA) 
for review. 

DOD Directive 61BQ.Sl t "Time and 
Time Interval Standards and Calibra- 
tion Facilities for Use by Department 
of Defense Components," Feb. 1, 19G5. 
Establishes policy and assigns re- 
sponsibility to a single DOD compo- 
nent for establishing, coordinating 
and maintaining capabilities for time 
and time interval (astronomical and 
atomic) for use by all DOD compo- 
nents, DOD contractors, and related 
scientific laboratories. 



DOD directives and instructions 
may bo obtained from: 

Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Room 3B938, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 



Air Force Logistics Pamphlet No, 
70~2 t "Competition with Confidence 
Management Handbook," Dec, 14, 
19U4. Contains a general outline of the 
"Competition With Confidence" pro- 
gram, including a brief history which 
sketches its development from a uni- 
lateral Air Force program in 19B5 to 
the present AFLC/AFSC Regulation 
57-G, which utilises the skills of both 
industry and Air Force. 

DOD Enginecrinff for Transporta- 
bility Program, Dec. 1964. (Joint 
Service publication Att 705-8, NAV- 
MATINST 4600.5A, AFR 80-18, MCO 
4610.14.) Establishes the responsibil- 
ity and functions of the Transporta- 
bility Agencies and prescribes policies 
and procedures for accomplishing the 
DOD Engineering for Transportabil- 
ity Program. The objective of this 
program is to assure that items of 
materiel are so engineered, designed 
and constructed that the required 
quantity can be efficiently transported, 

DOD Incentive Contracting Ciinclc, 
Jan. 19, IOCS, (Joint Service' publica- 
tion FM 38-34, NAVMAT P-4283, 
AFP 70-1-5, DSAH 7800.1.) 

NAVMATINST 4000.1 S, "Manaffu- 

ment of Technical Data and Informa- 
tion in tho Department of the Navy," 
Nov. 20, lfff!4. Incorporates into a sin- 
gle publication comprehensive state- 
ments of policy mid procedures to 
govern the management of technical 
logistics data and information within 
the Department of the Navy. 



Military Service publications 
may be obtained from tho Service 
contract administration office ad- 
ministering; company contracts. 



Conference on New Technology, 
Contains several papers presented at 
the Conference on New Technology, 
which was held at the Lewis Research 
Center, Cleveland, Ohio, June 4-5, 
1964, on the technology that makes 
our Nation's space (lights possible. 
Catalog No. NAS 1.21:fi01G $1.00 

Satellite Communications ^Military- 
Civil Eoles and Relationships). Pre- 
pared by the Military Operations Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 88th Congress, 
2nd session, this report reviews six 
years of Government effort in pro- 
moting, planning, designing and devel- 
oping: communications s ivtel 1 i tos , It 
attempts to identify the basic policy 
issues in a complex and complicated 
field of Government activity and to 
recount what has been done to resolvo 

(Continued on Pago 21) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Editors seeking copies of speeches 
with appropriate photographs or 
additional information on any of the 
following article ideas are invited to 
contact the Chief, Magazine & Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20301, telephone: OX- 
ford 7-8010. 

OUR PEAR-SHAPED, FOUR- 
CORNERED WORLD 

Scientists at Johns Hopkins Labora- 
tory working with the Navy satellite 
program have learned more about the 
physical shape of the earth in the past 
three years than man previously had 
learned in the last two hundred years, 
Tin- ough Navy satellites it is now 
known that the earth actually is pear- 
shaped with the southern hemisphere 
larger than the northern. There are 
literally four corners of the earth 
located near Peru, Ireland, New 
Guinea and south of Africa, This 
moans the surface of the oceans is 
not level; and it is known that sea 
level at Dublin, Ireland, is 150 yards 
higher than sea level at Charleston, 
S.C. There are many other interesting: 
facets to this newly acquired knowl- 
edge. For example, through a doppler 
study of satellites, the distance be- 
tween Pt. Hueneme, Calif., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been measured to 
within seven yards of the geodetic 
ground survey of the earth, 

BIG BUSINESS IN 
TRAINING DEVICES 

Advancements in technology have 
had a direct effect on the complexities 
of military weapons systems and the 
men who man them. This, coupled 
with increased costs in operating more 
advanced systems, has led to the de- 
velopment of synthetic training de- 
vices, The building and selling of 
training; devices constitutes a billion- 
dollar-a-year industry in the United 
States. The Air Force, one of the 
major users, spends more than $100 
million annually on the procurement 
of these devices In order to maintain 
proficiency. These devices range from 
simple "part-task" trainers to realis- 
tic replicas of our most sophisticated 
aircraft. Interest-trainers which sub- 
stitute for the more expensive and 
dangerous method of operating real 
systems include the celestial trainer 
for navigators, the ultra-sonic radar- 
observer trfliiifr. tho E-52 and B-70 
ich trainers 
hich enable 
-nee voyage. 

PROBES 

-Naval scientists at the Flagstaff, 
Ariz., Naval Observatory, using a new 



61-inch astrometric telescope, are dis- 
covering new data concerning the 
moon and stars not previously known. 
Some of these scientific advancements 
include: the most complete study made 
so far of the evolution of the stars 
through research in galactic clusters; 
the photographing and cataloging of 
faint stars to within 100 light years; 
first successful use of super cooling 
of photographic emulsion to increase 
sensitivity so that colrr photos may_be 
obtained of galaxie ; and relocation 
of 20 of the 28 known periodic comet-, 
sighted in the last five years. In addi- 
tion, it is believed that the Flagstaff 
Observatory will provide the best 
pictures of the U.S. manned landing 
on the moon. 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT SPIN- 
OFF BENEFITS INDUSTRY 

The DOD spending for research 
and development has provided many 
tangible benefits to industry. Much of 
the basic knowledge learned through 
defense research find development is 
applicable to industry but the continu- 
ing problem has been how best to dis- 
seminate this information. Some ex- 
amples of beneficial spin-off to 
industry are: original research by a 
Michigan University team that deter- 
mined that chromium-doped rubies 
provide necessary characteristics for 
Masers (the Maser is an important 
component of the Telestar Communi- 
cations Satellite) ; the basic causes of 
motion sickness and means for con- 
trolling it have been developed 
through aerospace medical research; 
the automobile safety belt commonly 
used today largely owes its existence 
to the rocket sled experiments con- 
ducted by Air Force Colonel John 
Paul Stapji ; and high-speed voice 
transmissions reveal that persons 
with throat abnormalities can be easi- 
ly identified. 



MEDICAL LABORATORY FOR 
ARMY SPECIAL FORCES 

A portable medical laboratory de- 
veloped for Army Special Forces will 
enable personnel to perform tests 
under extreme climatic field condi- 
tions. Packed in a lightweight nylon 
fabric case, it weighs 30 pounds, con- 
tains three plastic trays that include 
microscope, centrifuge, drugs and re- 
agents needed for basic lab proce- 
dures. It can be carried on a man's 
back or dropped by parachute, The 
packet will float and remains water- 
proof even when weighted and sub- 
merged for as long as two weeks, 

NEW AIR FORCE 
MUSEUM PLANNED 

The present Air Force Museum at 
Dayton, Ohio, was founded in 1923. 
It was closed during the war and re- 
opened in 1954. That year 10,000 
people visited the museum. In 1963 
the attendance reached 529,000. An 
annual attendance of 1,000,000 is fore- 
cast for 1970. The building now being 
used was formerly an aircraft engine 
overhaul shop. A .new Air Force Mu- 
seum will be constructed on a 200-acre 
tract of land at the western edge of 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
east of Dayton, Ohio. A canopy _ or 
roof supported at four suspension 
points by huge steel pylons embedded 
in the ground will cover approxi- 
mately eight acres or five city blocks. 
The Air Force Museum Foundation, 
a non-profit organization, is now ac- 
tively engaged in a national campaign 
for funds to finance the construction 
of the new museum. The goal for the 
campaign is a minimum of $10 million 
dollars. Gifts will be solicited from 
corporations, businesses, individuals, 
organisations and foundations. Open- 
ing ceremonies are scheduled for early 
1967. 




Artist's Conception of Air Force Museum 
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April 22-23: Quarterly Meeting 
of Committee on Military Ex- 
ports, Defense Industry Ad- 
visory Council, Room 1E801, 
The Pentagon. 

April 29: Annual Meeting- of 
Property Administration 
Assn., at Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N.Y. For informa- 
tion contact: Jack Griffiths, 
General Precision, Inc., 1500 
Main Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

May 1-5: International Congress 
of Asti'oscience, Los Angeles. 

Calif. 

May 3-5: American Society of 
Quality Control Convention, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 3-9: National Science Fair 
International, Kiel Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis, Mo. For infor- 
mation contact: Dr. Norman 
R. D. Jones, 5310 Lindenwood, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

May 9-14: Electrochemical So- 
ciety Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 



May 10-14: National Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Space, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. For information 
contact: Frank S. Purviance 
III, McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

May 12-14: Annual National 
Forum of American Helicop- 
ter Society, Washington, D.C. 

May 16-19: American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers Con- 
ference, San Francisco, Calif. 

May 16-22: Aviation/Space 
Writers Assn. Annual Meet- 
ing, Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 18-21: American Petroleum 
Institute Conference, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

May 21-June 1 : Exercise 
CHEROKEE TRAIL V, Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. 

May 25-27: Armed Forces Com- 
munications & Electronics 
Convention, Washington, D.C. 



Nils A. Lennartson 
Dep. Asst. Sec, Def. for 
Public Affairs Resigns 



Armed Forces Day to be Celebrated 
Week of May 8-16, 1965 



The Department of Defense 
celebrates the sixteenth annual 
observance of Armed Forces 
Day on May 15, 1965. In order 
to attain maximum public and 
military participation, the De- 
partment will be host to the 
American public and our inter- 
national neighbors during the 
period May 8-16, when the 
Armed Forces invite the people 
of the world to view and inspect 
this nation's defense capabilities 
and military readiness. 

"Open House" events will be 
the principal feature of Armed 
Forces Day observances at all 
military posts, camps, stations, 
bases and defense facilities. Ex- 
hibits, exercises, parades, ma- 
neuvers and demonstrations will 
provide the American public the 
opportunity to view and inspect 



the preparedness of their Armed 
Forces, and the people of the 
world the occasion to see first- 
hand the strongest U.S. peace 
time military organization in 
history. 

Power for Peace, the Armed 
Forces Day slogan for the past 
11 years, symbolic of our na- 
tional policy, will continue to 
be used. 

Information on national, state 
or local plans for the 1965 
Armed Forces Day observances, 
May 8-16, may be obtained from 
any headquarters of the regular 
or reserve components of the 
Armed Forces or from the 
National Coordinator, Armed 
Forces Day, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Def ense (Public 
Affairs), Room 2E772, The Pen- 
tagon, Washington, D,C. 20301. 




Nils A. Leimnrtsoii 



Nils A. Lennartson has resigned as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, effective 
April 10, 1966. 

Mr. Lennartson has accepted ap- 
pointment as President of the Rail- 
road Progress Institute and assumed 
his new duties in Chicago in mid- 
April. 

Appointed Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs 
January 17, 1961, Mr. Lennartaon was 
nominated by the Department of De- 
fense for a Rockefeller Public Serv- 
ice Award in 1964. 

Mr. Phil GoukHng;, military report- 
er for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 
named Mr. Lennartson j s successor, 
Mr. Goulding assumed his new duties 
on April 19. 

Bibliography 

(Continued from Pago 19) 
them. Communications satellite exper- 
iments and the history of Project 
Advent are contained in the annexes. 

Catalog No. Y 4.C 74/7 :C 73/4 46 4 ! 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase 
at TJ.S, Government Printing; 
Office, Washington, D.C. 



Army Unfunded Program 

(Continued from Page 9) 
necessary to complete the study. This 
will include consideration for sponsor- 
ship of the company for the "Field of 
Interest Register" of the Defense 
Documentation Center. Such sponsor- 
ship entitles the company to access to 
those documents distributed by the 
Center which are related to their ap- 
proved studies. 
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Many small firms having research and development 
(R&D) contracts with Federal activities are cutting costs 
through a documentation service provided by the Defense 
Documentation Center (DDC), Cameron Station, Alexan- 
dria, Va., a field activity of the Defense Supply Agency. 

DDC assists R&D activities, smalt or large, by supply- 
ing them, without charge, with documents pertaining to 
past and current efforts in research, development, test and 
evaluation (RDT&E), Documentation services are avail- 
able to DOD activities, defense contractors, other U. S. 
Government activities and their contractors, grantees and 
potential contractors. 

The systematic and timely announcement and avail- 
ability of technical documents help significantly to prevent 
and reduce unnecessary duplication of R&D projects and 
to accelerate the completion and application of research 
information in order to shorten the "concept-to-delivery" 
cycle. The DDC document collection totals more than 
750,000 different titles, covering all areas of science and 
technology. 

By regulation, 20 copies of all scientific and technical 
reports generated by defense funding must be submitted 
to DDC. Exceptions to this requirement are limited to 
highly sensitive reports and to those reports which have 
no scientific or technical value. The Center processes 
and stores the reports for retrieval, announces their avail- 
ability for official use, retrieves them on request, aaid 
supplies conies. 

R&D activities having contracts or grants from Federal 
agencies can register for DDC services by completing the 
Center's registration form and submitting this form for 
approval to the Federal office responsible for the project 
or activity for which service is required. DDC services to 
registered users can continue for the duration of the con- 
tract or grant. 

Twice each month the Center publishes and distributes 
the Technical Abstract Bulletin (TAB) to more than G,- 
200 military, industrial, educational and non-profit or- 
ganizations which are authorized and registered for DDC 
services. Between 1,600 and 2,500 individual current docu- 
ment announcements are presented in each issue. 

Registered users are supplied stocks of pre-punched 
data processing forms which are used in requesting copies 
of the documents believed to be pertinent to their current 
R&D projects. Users may request either hard copies of the 
documents or 'microform copies (16- or 3 5 -mm film strips 
or microfiche). 

DDC offers a bibliography search service through which 
the user receives complete descriptions of selected docu- 
ments in the collection deemed pertinent to a specific R&D 
problem. 

DDG also provides a referral service to identify, in 
answer to requests, D CD-sponsored Information Analysis 
Centers where state-of-the-art information may be ob- 
tained regarding specific R&D questions. 

Field Services offices operated by DDC receive micro- 
film copies of all documents as they are obtained by the 
Center and announced in TAB. In these regional offices 
R&D personnel of registered user organisations may re- 
view the documents and reproduce selected pages on read- 
er-printer equipment. Following is a list of DDG Field 
Services offices: 

John M. Berry, Chief (DDC-OFW) 

Cameron Station, Bldg, 6 

5010 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Va. 22314 

Phone; (Code 202) OXford 8-1864 



Frank Hennessy, Chief (DDC-OFB) 

L. G. Hanscom Field, Bldg. 1210 

Bedford, Mass. 01730 

Phone: (Code 017) CRestview 4-6100, Ext. 2056 

Paul R. Stauffer, Chief (DDC-OFD) 
Bldg. 47, Area B 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 45438 
Phone: (Code 513) 253-7111, Ext. 35212 

George M. Tsujimoto, Chief (DDC-OFL) 

Los Angeles Air Force Station 

Area B, Bldg. 32-D 

Air Force Unit Post Office 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 

Phone: (Code 213) 643-0236 

Harold F. Nutzhorn, Chief (DDC-OFN) 
346 Broadway, Room 801 
New York, N. Y. 10013 
Phone: (Code 212) 962-5858 

James L. Ferguson, Chief (DDC-OFS) 
452 De Guigne Drive 
International Science Center 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086 
Phone: (Code 408) 246-4501 

Services to DDC users are also available at the follow- 
ing office ; 

F. E. Croxton, Director 
Redstone Scientific Information Center 
Bldg. 4484 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 35809 
Phone: (Code 206) 876-6451 

For additional information concerning the mi&sion, 
procedures and services of DDC, write to: Defense Docu- 
mentation Center, Attn: DDC-PA, Bldg. No. 6, Cameron 
Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 



Vice Chairman, New Members Appointed 
to The Defense Science Board 

A now vice chairman and four new members have been 
appointed to The Defense Science Boai'd by Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

Patrick E. Haggcrty, President of Texas Instruments, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex., succeeds Dr. Allen E. Puckett, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Hughes Aircraft Co., whose term 
as vice chairman has expired. Dr. Puckett continues as a 
member of the board. 1 

The four new members are: Dr. Robert W. Cairns, Di- 
rector of Research, Hercules Powder Co.; Major General 
James McCormack, USAF (Ret. 1 ), Vice President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Perry W. Pratt, 
Vice President and Chief Scientist, United Aircraft Corp.; 
and Dr. Andrew D. Suttle, Jr., Vice President for Re- 
search and Professor of Chemistry, Texas A & M Uni- 
versity. They succeed four members whose terms also ex- 
pired last December. 

The Defense Science Board is chartered as the senior 
technical advisory body in the Department of Defense. 
It is composed of members appointed from civilian life 
by the Secretary of Defense and of members representing 
major Federal agencies. 

The Board advises the Secretary of Defense, through 
the Director of Defense Research & Engineering, on scien- 
tific and technical matters of interest to the Department 
of Defense, 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded d living month 
of March 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

1 Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. $20,600,187. 

240,448,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D, C. 
Standard Oil of California, Western Operations, Inc., 

San Francisco, Calif. $14,840,910. 151,716,400 gallons 

of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 

D. C. 
American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $11,698,482. 120,523,000 

gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C. 
Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. $11,101,416. 124,- 

845,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C. 
Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $11,- 

143,392, 125,078,200 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. $7,059,764. 

73,535,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C, 
Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N. Y. $7,022,200. 

80,413,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D, C. 
Simmy DX Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. $4,832,637. 54,652,000 

gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C, 
Signal Oil & Gas Co., Houston, Tex. $4,758,800. 58,- 

000,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C. 
Suntide Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla. $4,349,810. 53,407,- 

000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C. 
Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. $4,- 

279,267. 43,810,200 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y. $4,122,048. 

49,500,000 gallons of jot fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 

Center, Washington, D. C. 
Texaco, Inc., New York, N. Y. $3,792,790. 45,580,428 

gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D. C. 
California Oil Co. (Standard Oil of Texas), El Paso, 

Tex. $3,693,105. 39,250,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense 

Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,847,300. 

31,800,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 



Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following sequence: 
Date Company Dollar Value Material Location 
Work Performed Contracting Agency 



Center, Washington, D. C. 

Douglas Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,342,403. 23,730,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,109,257. 22,260,000 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

Triangle Refineries, Inc., Houston, Tex. $1,982,300. 
21,500,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

American Petrofma Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex. $1,868,- 
760. 19,500,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y. $1,542,240. 16,800,000 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. $1,485,000. 
15,000,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

Great Northern Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,429,305. 
15,000,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C, 

Marathon Oil Co., New York, N. Y. $1,397,088. 15,- 
120,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

Derby Refining Co. (Div. of Colorado Oil & Gas 
Corp.), Wichita, Kan. $1,234,130, 15,000,000 gallons 
of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

Hunt Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. $1,044,000. 12,000,000 gal- 
lons of jot fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, I>, C. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla, 
$1,015,000. 12,500,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

2 Delta Petroleum Co., New Orleans, La. $3,499,716. 
9,109,126 gallons of lubricating oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

G Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. $1,366,99(1. 
27,039 rolls of aerial film. Rochester. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

12 Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. $1,852,154, 358,000 gallons 
of automotive gasoline and 14,929,000 gallons of diesel 
oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

15 Sportwelt Shoe Co., Inc., Nashua, N. H. $1,946,970. 

646,836 pairs of combat boots, Nashua and Newport. 

N. H. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
22 Vitro Minerals Corp., New York, N. Y, $1,137 -n 

192,760 tons of coal. Cripple Creek Mine, Sunt 

Alaska. Defense Fuel Supply Center, War 

ton, D. C. 
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1 U. S. Rubber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 1,060,244. Rubber 
fuel tanks for UH-1D IROQUOIS helicopters. Kit- 
chener, Ontario, Canada, and Mishawaka. Army Avia- 
tion Command (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

2 Bendix Corp., Bcnclix Radio Div., Baltimore, Md. 
$6,644,891. 112 radio sets (AN/GRC/G8 and AN/ 
GRC/66) with ancillary items. Baltimore. U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft, Momnouth, N. J. 

Frank's Dredging Co., Guy F. Atkinson, and Pacific 
Dredging Co., Long Beach, Calif. $1,091,620. Dredging 
and excavation work on the Ventura Harbor Project. 
Port Hueneme, Calif. Engineer Dist., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Bloiiut Brothers Corp., Montgomery, Ala. 4,794,000. 
Construction of the Saturn I second test position 
at the NASA Test Facility. Hancock County, Miss. 
Engineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

Beaver State Contractors, Inc., Eugene, Ore, $1,066,- 
442. Work on the Blue River Reservoir Project. Eu- 
gene. Engineer Dist., Portland, Ore, 

-Saute Fe Engineers, Inc., Lancaster, Calif. $1,366,511. 
Construction of a high temperature loads calibration 
facility and extension of utilities at the Flight Re- 
search Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. Muroc, Calif. 
Los Angeles Engineer Dist. 

3 White Motor Co., Lansing, Midi. $1,236,950. Produc- 
tion Engineer services for aVa-ton trucks. Lansing. 
U. S. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

4 ITT Corp., ITT Kellogg Communications Systems Div., 
Chicago, 111. 1,350,000. Two transportable electronic 
switchboards. Chicago. Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5- General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $2,172,777. 
REDEYE research and development program. Po- 
mona. Los Angeles Procurement Dist. (AMG), Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Itck Corp., Lexington, Mass, $2,397,605. Design, fabri- 
cation and test of a digital mapping system for 
production of topographic maps from aerial photo- 
graphs. Lexington. Engineer R&D Labs. (AMC), Ft. 
Belvoir, Va, 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, Colo. $2,274,736. 
Work on the John Day Lock and Dam, Columbia 
River Project. Mimiequa, .Colo. Dist. Corps of En- 
gineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oberg Construction Co., Northridge, Calif. $1,097,197. 
Construction of the Materiel Services Building at the 
Jet Propulsion Lab. (JPL), Pasadena, Calif., and the 
relocation of two JPL- prefab buildings to the Gold- 
stone Space Center at Barstow, Calif. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

8 R, R. Hensler, Inc., Sun Valley, Calif. $7,066,006. 
Work on the Alamo Reservoir Dam and Appurten- 
ances, Colorado River Basin, Ben Williams River, 
Arizona Project. Mohave and Yuma counties, Ariz. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
9 General Electric Co., Ordnance Div., Burlington, Vt. 
$1,885,250. Tooling and 7.62-millimeter aircraft ma- 
chine guns with pods. Burlington. U. S. Army Weap- 
ons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111. 
Clement Brothers Co., Hickory, N. C. $3,863,722. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Pat Mayse Dam 
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and Reservoir, Sander Creek, Texas Project. Lunini 1 
County, Tex. Engineer Dist., Tulsa, Okla. 
10 TRW .Space Technology Labs., Inc., Redondo lUiacli, 
Calif. $1,460,000. Classified research and development." 
Redondo Beach. U. S. Army Electronics Command 
(AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

11 Union Carbide Corp., Consumers Products. Div., New 
York, N. Y. $1,235,977. Dry butteries for tactical 
radio sets. Chcmwiiy, N. C. U. S. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. -J. 

Ulount Brothers Corp., Montgomery, Ala. $G, (528,41)0. 
Work on the Cross Florida Barge Canal Project. Levy 
County, Fla. Dist, Corps of Engineers, JticksniiviUc, 
Fla. 

Stolte, Inc., Oakland, Calif. $4,509,000. Construction 
of aircraft control and warning sites in the Republic 
of Korea. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Far East. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. $1,200,000. 
Operation of a Mathematics Research Center for the 
U. S. Army. Chicago Procurement Dist. (AMC), Chi- 
cago, ill. : 

Brinkcrhoff Drilling Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. $1,281),- 
591. Rehabilitation work on power and data facilities, 
and construction of small support .structures t KU-1- 
son AFB, Alaska. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Anclnir- 
age, Alaska. 

12 General Electric Co., Pasco, Wash. $1,927,32;), Equip- 
ment to be used on the John Day and LitHo (loose 
Locks and Dams. Philadelphia, Pa. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mike Bradford & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. $S,2H2,2M7. 
Construction of the Components Service Facility at ( 
the NASA Mississippi Test Facility. Hancock County, : 
Miss. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Aln. 

United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Klrat- 
ford, Conn. $1,500,000. Project definition phase of an 
Army Advanced Aerial Fire Support System. Strat- 
ford. Transportation Research Command (AMC), I-'t. 
Eustis, Va. 

15 Honeywell, Inc., Aeronautical Div., St. PntorsburKi 

Fla. $3,336,000. Classified electronics equipment, fit, 
Petersburg. Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Mini- 
mouth, N. J. 

Norris-Thermador Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,724,- 
732. 106-millimeter cartridge cases. Vernon, Calif, Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMO), 
Joliet, 111. 

Philco Corp., Aeronautics Div., Newport Beach, CuliC. 
$1,492,660. Design, development, fabrication and hint- 
ing for the CHAPARRAL Air Defense System. Now- 
port Beach. U. S. Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

16 Standard Dredging Co. and Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co., New York, N. Y. $3,281,450. Work on Ilia 
Chesapeake and Delaware River Canal Project Klk 
River Section of the canal. Dist. Corps of Engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Guy F. Atkinson, Long Beach, Calif. $2,079,970. Work 
on the San Gabriel River Improvement Project. Lonjc 

r ea ?' n Diat ' Corps f En S' ineors . L a Angeles, Calif. ] 
17 I- red R. Comb, Jr., Inc. Minneapolis, Minn. $1,145,- 

512. Construction of a two-story addition to an exist- ; 

mg Logistical Facility Depot at Tinker APR. Okla- I 

homa City, Okla. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Vovt ; 

Worth, Tex. ; 
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18 General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Motors Div., Detroit, 
Mich. $1,468,225. ,271 motor buses (ambulance con- 
version), Austin, Tex. and St. Louis, Mo. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Clement Brothers Co., Hickory, N. C. $15,422,435. 
Excavation and construction work on the Carters 
Dam Project. Carters, Ga. Dist. Corps of Engineers, 
Mobile, Ala. 

19 Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,698,187. 984 %- 
ton utility trucks. Toledo. Army Tank Automotive 
Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

22 Honeywell, Inc., Ordnance Div., Hopkins, Minn. $1,- 
.110,533. Bomb dispensers for the Air Force. Hop- 
kins. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

23 General Dynamics Corp., General Dynamics/Pomona, 
Pomona, Calif. $16,384,822. A classified quantity of 
REDEYE guided missiles. Pomona. Los Angeles Pro- 
curement Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

General Dynamics Corp., General Dynamics/Pomona, 
Pomona, Calif. $6,648,776. Engineering services for 
REDEYE missile program. Pomona. Los Angeles Pro- 
curement Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 
24~-Josanco, Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y. $1,184,145. Work on 
flood protection at Smokes Creek, Lackawanna, New 
York Project. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Armstrong Co., Inc. and Anderson Construction Co., 
Ames, Iowa. $3,983,819. Work on the Marion Dam and 
Reservoir, Cottomvood River, Kansas Project. Tulsa 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brook field Co., Inc. and Baylor Construction Corp,, 
New York, N. Y. $8,083,075. Work on the Hurricane 
Barrier, Stamford, Connecticut Project. Stamford. 
U. S. Army Engineer Div., New England, Waltham, 
Mass. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit Diesel Engine Div., 
Detroit, Mich. $3,007,200. 1,200 diescl engines. De- 
troit. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), War- 
ren, Mich. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $7,669,815. 825 semitrailers. 
Milwaukee. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $2,903,656. 1,074 
stainless steel tanks. Kansas City. Edge-wood Arse- 
nal, Edgewood, Md. 

26 Stevens Mfg. Co., Ebensburg, Pa. $1,420,055. 5,220 
Vt-ton cargo trailers. Ebensburg. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. $2,362,- 
512. 5.56mm cartridges. Bridgeport. Frankford Arse- 
nal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

26 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $1,820,- 
012. Shoe assemblies for M48 and M60 tanks. Nobles- 
vine, Ind. Procurement Dist. (AMC), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Co., New York, N, Y. 
$1,994,000. Dredging work on the Chelsea River and 
Boston Harbor Project. Boston, Mass. U. S. Army 
Engineer Div., New England, Waltham, Mass, 

General Motors Corp,, Allison Div,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
$1,389,180. Transmissions (TX-100-1) for use in var- 
ious vehicles. Indianapolis. Procurement Dist. (AMC), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

McKenzie Construction Co., San Antonio, Tex. $1,729,- 
850. Construction of a composite recruit training and 



housing facility at Lackland AFB. San Antonio, Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Chamberlain Corp., Scranton Army Ammunition Plant, 
Scran ton, Pa. $3,516,775. 165mm projectiles. Scranton. 
Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 
29 Norcoast Constructors, Inc. and Morrison-Kmidson, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash, $4,222,780. Construction of sup- 
port and technical facilities in connection with an 
underground project and: maintenance and operation of 
a camp site at Amchitka Island, Alaska. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Amron Corp., Waukesha, Wis. $1,478,474. Cartridge 
cases for the 20mm gun for the Air Force. Waukesha. 
Frankford Arsenal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lincoln Whin, Jr., Oi-inda, Calif. $1,567,733. 100 units 
of family housing: at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Sacramento, Calif. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $8,907,548. Design 
and development of the HAWK missile system. Bed- 
ford, Mass. U. S. Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala, 

30 Guy F. Atkinson, Long Beach, Calif. $4,536,814. Ex- 
cavation and construction work on the Coyote Creek 
Channel Project. Sante Fe Springs, Calif. Engineer 
Dist., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sandkay Construction Co., Inc., Ephrata, Wash. $1,- 
919,481. Construction and excavation work on the 
Dorshak Dam and Reservoir Project. Ahsahka, Idaho. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Kaiser-Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $4,310,GBO. 209 5-ton 
trucks of various body typos. South Bend, Ind. U, S. 
Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
31 United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard Div., Broad 
Brook, Conn. $1,178,068. 65 manual telephone central 
office sets (AN/TTC-7). Broad Brook. U. S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Admiral Corp., Chicago, 111. $2,589,222. 1,833 radio 
sets. Chicago. U. S. Army Electronics Command 
(AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Peter Kiewit Sons Co. and Al Johnson Construction, 
Omaha, Neb. $10,484,500. Construction work on the 
Arkansas River and Tributaries Project. Little Rock, 
Ark. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 

Stevens Mfg. Co., Ebensburg, Pa, $1,416,810. 6,219 
^-ton, 2 -wheel cargo trailers. Ebensburg. Army Tank 
Automotive Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Dale Building Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. $2,730,680. 
Construction of 190 family housing units at Fort Ord, 
Monterey, Calif. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Buxmoiit Ordnance Co., a subsidiary of the J. W. Rex 
Co., Landsdale, Pa. $2,SC2,873. Ordnance items. Ber- 
wick, Pa. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Martin Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla. $1,957,000. Im- 
proved Program Test Station research and develop- 
ment, engineering and production prototypes for the 
PERSHING weapon system. Orlando. U. S, Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Iluntsvillo, Ala. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp., Bristol, Pa. $1,209,453. Load- 
ing, assembling and packing of signal equipment. 
Long Horn Ammunition Plant, Marshall, Tex, Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, 111. 
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U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. $1,086,217. Lay- 
away maintenance and support services at the Joliet 
Ammunition Plant. Joliet, 111. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

Motorola, Inc., Scottsdalc, Ariz. 1,394,720. 26 rndar 
data transmitting seta; 26 test fabrication kits; 1C 
radar data receiving sets, and ancillary items. Scots- 
dale. U. S. Army Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. 
Monmouth, N. J. 

NAVY 

1 AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $4,967,584. Arming and 
fuzing devices for POLARIS missiles, Richmond. Spe- 
cial Projects Office, 

Sparton Electronics Div., Spar ton Corp., Jackson, 
Mich, 12,307,379. Sonobuoys and associated equip- 
ment. Jackson. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

2 General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $79,634,615. 
TERRIER/TARTAR missiles. Pomona. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

3 Triumph Storecraftcrs Corp., Houston, Tex. $2,636,- 
800, Construction of 112 36-foot amphibious assault 
"boats. Channelview, Tex, Bureau of Ships. 

4 Reed & Martin Internationa], Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
$1,395,000. Construction of an enlisted mens club at 
the U. S, Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Onlm, Hawaii. 
Disfc. Public Works Officer, 14th Naval Dist., Bureau 
of Yards & Docks. 

Northrop Corp., Nortronics Div., Anaheim, Calif. $1,- 
071,923. POLARIS missile checkout and readiness 
equipment. Anaheim. Special Project Office. 

5 Alaska Piiget United Transportation Co. (a joint ven- 
ture composed of the Alaska Barge & Transport Co,, 
Vancouver, Wash., and Puget-United Transportation 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.). $14,300,000. Five-year 
contract for the annual resupply of U. S. instal- 
lations in the Alaska-Aleutians area. The installa- 
tions include sites of the Distant Early Warning line. 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Ling-Temco-Voiifiht, Inc., Range Systems Div., Dallas, 
Tex, $21,925,774. Modification, renovation, and repair 
of two existing range instrumentation ships for use 
as APOLLO recovery ships. Dallas and the Avondale 
Shipyards, Inc., New Orleans, La. Bureau of Ships. 

Western Electric Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. $6,044,- 
500. Engineering and installation of Oceanographic 
research stations. Winston Salem. U. S. Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Washington, D, C, 

Hushes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $3,500,000. 
Major components of the Naval Tactical Data System 
which will be installed aboard Navy ships, Fullerton. 
Bureau of Ships. 

8 Litton Systems, Inc., Data Systems Div., Canoga Park, 
calif. $1,350,750. Spare parts to support the digital 
realtime computer used on the E-2A aircraft, Ca- 
noga Park. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Edward R. Marten Corp., Allston, Mass. $3,449.000. 
Construction of a mess hall at the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion h Newport, R. I., and construction of an officer's 
candidate school dormitory at the U, S. Naval Base, 
Newport, E, I., Newport. Dist, Public Works Officer, 
1st Naval Diat,, Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
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Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Mass. $1,300,000. Research in the field of oceanog- 
raphy. Woods Hole. Office of Naval Research. 

Technical Appliance Corp., Sherburne, N. Y., ?1,024,- 
693. Research in design, fabrication, installation and 
testing of antenna systems. Elephant Butte, N. M' 
and in Sherburne. Office of Naval Research. 
9~-Hey ward-Robinson Co., Inc., New York, N, Y. $1,190,- 
007. Construction of an enlisted men's barracks at 
the U. S. Naval Submarine Base, New London. Gro- 
ton, Conn. Dist. Public Works Officer, 3rd Naval Dist,, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bcthpage, 
Long Island, N. Y. $34,200,000. C-2A aircraft and 
associated equipment. Betlipage. Bureau of Naval : 

Weapons. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus Div., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. $6,000,000. OV-10A COIN aircraft. Colum- : 
bus. Bureau of Naval Weapons. i 

Northrop Corp., Nortonics Div., Anaheim Calif. 7,- j 
323,000. 26 monitor and fault localizer teat sets foi \ 
use on radar and sonar equipment aboard naval ships. 
Anaheim, Bureau of Ships. i 

General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div., Groton, ; 
Conn. $64,754,390, Construction of two nuclear pow- ' 
ered attack submarines. Groton. Bureau of Ships. * 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co,, Newport '. 
News, Va. $56,974,000. Two nuclear powered attack 
submarines. Newport News. Bureau of Ships. 
10 Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. $1,480,832. 
Oceanographic research study in connection with : 
sonar capabilities. Burbank. Bureau of Ships. : 

Wickcs Industries, Inc., Camden, N. J. $4,254,048. GO 
transportable electronics shops for field maintenance 
of radar and radio equipment. Camden. Marine Corps. 
12 Knapp-Stiles, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $4,478,000. 
Construction of 300 family housing units at the Naval 
Station, Treasure Island, Calif. Dist, Public Works 
Officer, 12th Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
15 Northwestern Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis. $2,142,294. 
536 aircraft towing tractors. Eau Claire. U. S. Navy 
Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. C. 
16 Control Data Corp., Rockville, Md. $1,130,011. Three : 
digital plotter systems and 132 page printers, to- 
gether with disk file storage units, repair parts, and 
technical manuals for use at Control Center Computers 
at various naval shore installations. St. Paul, Minn. 
Bureau of Ships. 

17 Technical Material Corp., Mamaroneck, N. Y. $1,560,- ; 
471. Radio transmitters (AN/FRT 62) for use at ' 
Naval shore stations. Mamaroneck, U. S. Navy Pur- \ 
chasing Office, Washington, D, C. 

18 Norge Associates, Inc, Manhasset, N. Y. $1,026,000. 
Construction of a fleet ballistic missile squadron ad- 
ministration building at the U. S. Naval Submarine 
Base, New London. Groton, Conn. Dist. Public Works 
Officer, 3rd Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. ] 

19 National Bulk Carriers, Inc., New York, N. Y. $7,- 
600,000. Use of the tanker SS AMTANK for five con- 
secutive years. The 666-foot tanker of 23,584 tona 
will be used by MSTS in world-wide service for carry- 
ing petroleum products, MSTS, 
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Lockheed Missile & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $2,- 
342,243. An exploratory research effort on the POSEI- 
DON missile. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office. 
22 Genera! Dynamics Corp., General Dynamics/Pomona 
Div., Pomona, Calif. $1,033,004. Research and develop- 
ment work on TERRIER/TARTAR missiles. Pomona. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,692,298, 184 
antenna multicouplers for use on general purpose 
communications equipment on naval ships. Cedar 
Rapids. Bureau of Ships. 

23 Loral Electronic System Div. of Loral Electronic 
Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,674,310. Computers for 
use in submarine detection aboard the S-2E anti- 
submarine warfare aircraft. New York. U. S. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Boeing Co., Vertol Div., Morton, Pa. $1,351,296. Miscel- 
laneous spare parts for the CH-46A and UH-46A 
helicopters. Morton. U, S. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

24 R. G. Webb, Inc., Riverside, Calif. $1,960,000. Con- 
struction of 140 family housing units at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. Dir., South West 
Div., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

Texas Instrument Inc., Science Service Div., Dallas, 
Tex. $5,604,937. A marine geophysical and oceano- 
graphic survey of the eastern and central north At- 
lantic Ocean and the Norwegian and Mediterranean 
Seas. The high seas. U. S. ..Naval Oceanographic Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

Alpine Geophysical Associates, Inc., Norwood, N. J. 
$6,811,447, A marine geophysical and oceanographic 
survey of the western north Atlantic Ocoiui and the 
eastern and central north Pacific Ocean. The high 
seas. U. S. Naval Oceanographic Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., LTV Vought Aeronautics 
Div., Dallas, Tex. $6,761,200. Conversion of RF-8A 
aircraft to an RF-8G configuration, and associated 
equipment. Dallas. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Norris Thcrmadoi- Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $3,363,- 
745. Bomb bodies for Navy aircraft. Yemen, Calif. 
U. S. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg;, Pa. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Co,, Great Neck, 
N. Y. $3,600,000. Engineering and development serv- 
ices for modifications to TERRIER missile radar sets 
and ancillary equipment. Great Neck. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

26 United Aircraft Corp,, Hamilton Standard Div., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. $2,667,964. Propeller assemblies and 
associated equipment for Navy aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

30 H. L.,, Coble Construction Co., Greensboro, N. C. $6,- 
030,000. Construction of 440 family housing units at 
the Naval Station (WILLOUGHBY). Norfolk, Va. Dir. 
Atlantic Div,, Bureau of Yards Docks. 

General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div,, Groton, 
Conn, $45,623,162, Construction of two ammunition 
ships (AE), Quincy, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 



Bath Iron Worka Corp., Bath, Maine. $43,764,100. 
Construction and delivery of three guided missile de- 
stroyers (DDG) being purchased by West Germany. 
Bath. Bureau of Ships. 

Midwestern Instrument, Inc., Tulsa, Okla, $1,677,108. 
Tape recorders for use on naval ships. Tulsa. Bureau 
of Ships. 

31 Teledyue Systems Corp,, Hawthorne, Calif. $13,840,- 
000. Development of the Integrated Helicopter Avi- 
onics System (IHAS). Hawthorne. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

G. A. Goodwin, Boulder, Colo, $1,460,663. Construc- 
tion of 100 family housing units at the Marine Corps 
Air Station. Yuma, Aria. Dir., Southwest Div., Bu- 
reau of Yards &. Docks. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St, Louis, Mo, $22,708,- 
000. F4B aircraft. St. Louis. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Republic Aircraft Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y, $l,052 r 
600. A POLARIS ship control trainer. Farmingdale. 
Special Projects Office. 



AIR FORCE 

2 AiResearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz, $1,186,650. Gas 
turbine engines. Oklahoma. City Air Materiel Area 
<AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

North American Aviation, Inc, f Autonctics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $1,330,000,. Maintenance and repair of 
MINUTEMAN guidance and control equipment. Ana- 
heim. Ballistics Systems Div, (AFSC), San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

3 O.M.I. Corp. of America, Alexandria, Va, $1,031,958. 
Analytical photogrammetric plotter groups. Detroit, 
Mich. Rome Air Development Center (AFLC), Griffias 
AFB, N. Y. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, Mass. $2,- 
999,997. Work on the MINUTEMAN ground electron- 
ics system. Buffalo, N. Y., and Waltham and Need- 
ham, Mass. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton 
AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000,000. 
Work on the advanced re-entry program. Philadelphia, 
Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

4 Philco Corp., Aeronutronic Div., Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,600,000. Research nnd development of a payload 
ejection mechanism. Newport Bench, Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif, 

Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $3,153,000. 
Research and development for tha TITAN III tran- 
stagc engine. Sacramento, Space Systems Div, (AF- 
SC), Loa Angeles, Calif. 

General Investment Co., Longvicw, Wash, $2,200,000. 
Construction of 1GO family housing units at McChord 
AFB, Taconia, Wash. Base Procurement Office, Mc- 
Chord AFB. 

5 Boeing- Co,, Seattle, Wash. $7,700,000. Research, de- 
velopment, test and engineering for modernization 
of Wings I through V of the MINUTEMAN weapon 
system. Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Nor- 
ton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 
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Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $2,395,000. Services and 
support for B-52 aircraft, Wichita. Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker APB, Okla. 

Radio Corp. of America, Defense Electronics Products, 
Moorestown, N. J. $16,445,657. Satellite tracking radar 
for the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. 
Moorestown, Electronic Systems 0iv. (AFSC), L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass, 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,820,396. 
Component improvement program for the T-56 ser- 
ies engine. Indianapolis. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
8 General Electric Co., Evendalc Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3,660,354. Compressor kits and technical data for 
J-79 engines. Cincinnati. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

TIT Research Institute, Chicago, 111. 4,310,830. Oper- 
ation of an electromagnetic analysis center for space 
studies. Annapolis, Md. Electronic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus Div., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, $1,304,400. Missile procurement. Columbus. 
Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), Eglin AFE, Fla. 

Northrop Corp,, Norair Div., Hawthorne, Calif. $1,- 
156,452. Spare parts for F-6 series aircraft. Haw- 
thorne, Middletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

9 Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,252,000. Aerospace 
ground equipment, training- equipment and spare parts 
for MINUTEMAN Wing VI. Seattle. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,088,900. Missiles and 
related equipment for the sixth MINUTEMAN wing. 
Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
San Bernardino, Calif, 

Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif, $3,G62,669. F-6 
series aircraft, including mobile training units and 
maintenance data. Hawthorne. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
Martin Marietta Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,500,000. 
Integration and installation of government-furnished 
equipment to convert KC-135 aircraft to RC-135 con- 
figuration. Baltimore, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AF- 
SC), Wright -Patter son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

10 Space Corp., Dallas, Tex. $1,304,544. Aircraft engine 
test stands. Dallas. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AF- 
SC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,867,410. F~4 
aircraft ground equipment. Cincinnati. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $2,732,348. 
Spare components for an air/ground digital communi- 
cations system. Culver City. Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla, 

11 TRW Space Technology Labs., Inc., Redondo Beach, 
Calif. $3,200,000. Work on space programs. Redondo 
Beach. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

General Dyiiamics/Convair, General Dynamics Corp., 
San Diego, Calif. 51,196,120. Spare parts in support of 
the ATLAS/AGENA booster program. San Diego. 
Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

2B 



Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $2,000,000. Modification ot 
RC-135 aircraft. Seattle. Aeronautical SyfitomH Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

12 Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $l t - 
047,046. Components for B-52 landing genm Clove- 
land. Ogden Air Materiel Area (APLC), Hill AFH, 
Utah. 

General Dynamics Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,700,053. 
Engineering services in support of B-58 aircraft, l'*oii 
Worth. San Antonio Air Materiel Ai'oa (A FLO}, 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, MIIHH, J?:!,- 
905,500. Technical publications prog-ram for MINUTK* 
MAN ground electronic systems. Buffalo, N. Y., nml 
Waltham and Ncedham, Mass. Ballistic Systems lliv. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

16 Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,08fl,fi2. Bndlo emn- 
munication equipment. Philadelphia, Electronic Kya- 
tems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Hinlfnril, 
Mass, 

Bolock Instrument Corp., College Point, N. Y. $4,'.M7- 
778. Radar and aerospace ground equipment for C- 
141 and C-130 aircraft. Lawrence, Mass, Afti'onaulicjil 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFH, liny- 
ton, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, MDHB, ?8,(WI1),(W(I. 
Component improvement engineering for J-SR imd 
T-58 series engines. West Lynn. Aomrmullnil .Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dnylmi, 
Ohio. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los An#olH, Onlif. 
$1,693,725. Services and materials for modification of 
F-100 series aircraft, Palmdalo, Calif. fiwi 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, 

16 North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angola, Calif. 
$1,093,950. Aircraft wing fuel tanks. Low Aiiffi'lrfl. 
Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McC'Iclhm 
AFB, Calif. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $2,934,810. A I'lmipnn- 
ent improvement program for T-56 anvioH c'cliii i w. 
Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AKSflJ, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $l,2M,firt-i. 
T66-A-15 engines and related material. Tndiium|iollFK 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrifflit-I'iitlurmm 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Missiles & Spnco 
Div., Santa Monica, Calif. $1,000,708. Launch 
services for space programs at Vandenhovj? Al^ll t 
Calif. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angola, Calif, 
17 General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1,477,79-1. Itu- 
search and development of the MARK 12 ui-tinlry 
program. Philadelphia. Ballistic Systems Div. (AKSCI. 
Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Bell Aerospace Corp., Bell Acroflystcins Co., Uun\io 
N. Y. $2,500,000. Work on prototype rockot (iiifoncH. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Space Systems Div. (AKSfJ), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

TRW Space Technology Labs, of Thompson linnio 
Wooldrldge, Inc., Bedondo Beach, Calif. $1, 188,1! 1O. 
Technical and engineering services in support nf TI- 
TAN II. San Bernardino, Calif. Ballistic HyKtcmn 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Cnlif. 
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-Aeroje't-Gcneral Corp., Astrionics Div., Azusa, Calif. 
$2,000,000. Modification and instrumentation of KC- 
135 aircraft. Azusa. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

-TJnivac Div., Speri-y Rand Corp., Washington, D. C. 
$4,802,370. Electronic data processing: systems. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 2750th Air Base Wing- Hq. (AFLC), 
Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 
Lear-Siegler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $1,955,622. 
Aircraft gyroscopes and spare parts. Grand Rapids. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hallicraftci-B Co., Chicago, 111. $1,550,000. Work on a 
classified project. Chicago. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids. Iowa. $1,059,870. 
Communications and navigation equipment for HC- 

.130 and A-1E aircraft. Cedar Rapids. Aeronautical 

Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 

ton, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Re-entry Systems Depl., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. $2,326,000. Development and test of space 

vehicles. Philadelphia. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philco Corp., Willow Grove, Pa. $1,200,000. A combat 

operations center computer and related equipment. 

Willow Grove. Electronic Systems Div, (AFSC), L. G. 

Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

International Business Machines Corp,, Washington, 

D. C. $4,185,234. Electronic data processing equipment 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 2750th Air Base Wing Hq. (AF- 

LC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Missiles & Space Systems Div., 

Santa Monica, Calif. $5,538,283. Calendar year 19G6 

launch support services at Vandenberg APB, Calif. 

Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif, 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. $8,000,000. 

Component improvement program for T-G4 series en- 

gines. West Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 

Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $12,089,031. 

T-5G series engines and related equipment. Indianapo- 

lis. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pat- 

terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Cur tiss- Wright Corp,, Caldwell, N. J. $1,862,062. 

Equipment to modify C-133 propellers. Caldwell. War- 

ner Kobins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 

Ga. 

Fail-child Camera & Instrument Corp., Syosset, N. Y. 

$1,602,600. Aircraft cameras. Syossett. Aeronautical 

Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- Pa tiers on AFB, Day- 

ton, Ohio. 

Collins Radio Co,, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $6,191,450. Air- 

craft communication equipment. Cedar Rapids. Elec- 

tronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L, G. Hanscom Field, 

Mass. 

Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems Div,, 

Woodland Hills, Calif. $3,011,688. Spare parts for the 

navigation system on the F-4 series aircraft. Wood- 

land Hills. Middletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 

O hunted AFB, Pa. 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $4,- 

834,000. AGENA-D launch services for Eastern and 

Western Test Ranges during calendar year 1966. 

Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Loa Angeles, Calif, 



North American Aviation, Inc., Autoiictics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $179,018,913. Components for the im- 
proved MINUTEMAN guidance system. Anaheim. 
Ballistic Systems Div. <AFSC), Norton AFB, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

28 Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $5,000,000 
Modification of air weapons control interceptor sys- 
tems in F-106 aircraft, Culver City. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Martin Marietta Corp., Denver, Colo. $5,304,800. Fol- 
low-on TITAN II missiles and instrumentation range 
safety system kits. Littleton, Colo. Ballistic Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Noron AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

30 North American Aviation, Inc., Antonetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $12,173,918. Spare parts for MINUTE- 
MAN guidance system. Anaheim. Ogden Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Hilt AFB, Utah. 

Hycon Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. $3,000,000. Spare 
parts for the KS-72 camera system, Monrovia. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

31 Collins Radio Co, Cedar Hapids, Iowa. ?3,G96,799. In- 
tegration and installation of subsystems for the 484- 
L communications systems. Cedar Rapids. Electronics 
Systems Div. (AFSC), L, G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 

Acrodex, Inc., Miami, Fla. $3,374,503. Overhaul of 
R-43GO engines. Miami, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex, 



ARPA Selects Three Contractors 
for Materials Research Programs 

The Defense Department's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency has selected three contractors for programs of 
research in the materials field, The contracts will be 
awarded through the Military Services. 

These contracts are unusual because in each case an 
industrial laboratory and a university will join forces to 
advance a field of materials technology of major interest 
to the DOD. 

The contractors and the major fields of investigation 
are: 

Martin Co., Denver Div., will subcontract with the 
University of Denver and conduct a three-year program 
of research on the high energy rate forming of metals. 
This contract will be for approximately $1,000,000. 

* Union Carbide Corp. will subcontract with the Case 
Institute of Technology and the Bell Aerospace Corp., and 
conduct a three-year program of research on carbon corn- 
posit materials. This contract will be for approximately 
$2,600,000. 

* Monsanto Research Corp. will subcontract with Wash- 
ington University, St, Louis, Mo., and conduct a two-year 
prog-ram of research on high performance composites. 
This contract will be for approximately $2,000,000. 

The science developed at the universities as well aa the 
science developed in the industrial laboratories and else- 
where will be systematically and speedily applied to de- 
veloping now materials and new processes. This "coup- 
ling-" of science to applications will assist in developing; 
the stronger, lighter, more versatile materials important 
to national defense. 
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of Advance Liff Engine 

In keeping with the objective of expanding cooperation in re- 
search and development with our allies, the United States and the 
United Kingdom are now investigating the possibility of negotiating 
a joint development program for an advanced lift engine for 
vertical and short take-off and landing aircraft (V/STOL). 
_ _i here is a verbal understanding on the desirability of such a 
joint program and there is considerable hope that the economic 
and technical incentives will overcome some of the "legal wrinkles" 
that have hampered expansion of cooperative R&D in the past 
f m- J m T an agreemej ! t ^s signed between the two countries 
ThVhPvlm P ro m ojfl" , use of beryllium in aircraft engines. 

* , 1 y fl TJ 6 - 1 ^ Gl l from the P r P sed lift engine pro- 
giam m that there is no end product or hardware and thp 
business aspects are of lesser significance. 
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DSA Supply 
Center Consolidation 

The Defense Supply Agency 
(DSA) has initiated consolida- 
tion actions affecting' flvo of its 
Supply Centers which is ex- 
pected to produce a net savings 
of 521 jobs and reduce the 
Agency's operating- costs by $6 
million annually. 

A new Defense Personnel 
Support Center will bo formed 
in Philadelphia, Pa,, which will 
consolidate in one organization 
the Defense Clothing and Tex- 
tile Supply Center, Philadelphia; 
the Defense Medical Supply Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and the De- 
fense Subsistence Supply Center, 
Chicago, 111, The new center is, 
expected to become operational 
in July 1965. 

An additional consolidation is 
being effected through the trans- 
fer of inventory control func- 
tions for packaged petroleum, 
industrial gas cylinders, and 
chemicals, formerly assigned to 
the Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C., to the De- 
fense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. Procurement of 
chemicals and industrial gas 
cylinders is also being trans- 
1-erred to the Richmond facility 

The procurement of packager 
petroleum products and buft 
tuels will continue as a f unctloi 
of the Fuel Supply Center u 
Washington. 
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THE ARMY CUSTOMER 




"Take a look at the man we're all working for. This IH our 
'Customer' the ultimate user and the ultimate woitpoti. 
Although he usually fights in large numbers, the occupation o;C Uio 
combat soldier is often a lonely one. fie has quite a load on 
shoulders as measured both in mission and in dendwo 
pounds . . . ." 

The foregoing is quoted from the presentation given by Major 
General Frank W. Moorman, Commanding General, U.S. A 
Electronics Command, at the recently completed DOD-NSIA, 
vanced Planning Briefings for Industry. Highlights from all 
Army addresses made at the briefings begin on page 17. Subsecj 
issues of the Bulletin will carry highlights of the Navy and 

Force presentations, 
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The first two reporting formats and 
instructions of the new Cost and Eco- 
nomic Information System (CEIS), 
currently undergoing development in 
the Defense Department, have been 
cleared for test by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The two reporting formats 
are designed to provide DOD with in- 
formation which will assist in asses- 
sing the economic impact of its vari- 
ous programs. 

The policy of DOD is that the im- 
pact will not influence its weapon 
acquisition decisions, Nevertheless, it 
is important that the impact be 
known in order that other Govern- 
ment agencies, committees and or- 
ganizations directly concerned can 
take such actions as may be desirable 
to alleviate adverse consequences of 
shifts in defense procurements. 

The two reporting formats require 
plant-wide and individual project 
data. The plant-wide data includes a 
summary of employment on DOD 
projects. National Aeronautical and 
Space Agency projects and all other 
work. This format will also be utilized 
by NASA, The individual project data 



curred" for major DOD 
Contractors will report on firm, cq 
tracted business only. 

The reporting formats to ho utiHzi 
in this test incorporate the sucfge 
tions and comments of the Mihtai 
Departments, the Council of Dofem 
and Space Industry Associations a) 
a group of selected eontrnctprs. Sii] 
gestions and comments obtained <hi 
ing the tost will he used to improi 
the formats. Current plans eaJl for tl 
installation of these two rep. orbit 
forms as a semi-annual raqiiiromon 
When the remaining portions of tl 
CEIS system are promulgated, tl 
system will replace the Defense Co] 
tractors Planning Report (DCPR 
currently required from aircraft at 
missile manufacturers. 

The DOD-oriented plants which ai 
to be covered will be furnished tl 
formats and instructions directly I 
the Military Department which hi 
the major defense work in the plan 
NASA will request the plant-wide IN 
port from those plants in which it hg 
the dominant interest. 



Newsman Phil Goulding New 
Dep. Asst. Sec. of Def. (Public Affairs) 




Asst. Secretary of Defense (Public 
pomtment with his new deputy, Phil 

Phil G, Goulding, who became Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) on April 19, brings to his new 
position a thorough knowledge of the 
Pentagon "beat." Prior to the appoint- 
ment, he was military affairs corre- 
spondent for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 

Mr. Goulding was born in San 
Francisco, Calif. He attended public 
schools in Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
received a Bachelor of Science degree 
from Hamilton College, Clinton. N.Y. 

During World War II, Mr. Goulding 
served as an officer in the U.S Navy 
in both the European and Pacific 
theaters of operation. 



Affairs) Arthur Sylvester discusses np 
G. Goulding. 

Following his release from nctiv 
military duty in 1947, Mr. Qoiildini 
started work for the Cleveland Plai 
Dealer. Three years later ho wa 
transferred to the Washington But 
eau, During his first seven years v 
the nation's capital, Mr. QouMini 
covered general assignments, inclwllni 
Congress and National politics, Fo 
the last eight years he has covero 
military affairs. : 

Mr. Goulding succeeds Nils A. LOT 
nartson, who resigned on April 10 i 
accept a position as President of til 
Railway Progress Institute. i 




Major David I. Cleland, USAF 



The phenomenon of an in- 
creasingly dynamic technology 
in weaponry and in industrial 
management since World Wai 1 
II has no precedent. Durir.g 
World War II and the Korean 
War the emphasis of defense ef- 
fort in the acquisition of weap- 
onry 1 centered around standard- 
ized products with high volume 
output. Management attention 
was directed to developing an 
optimum efficiency in the flow of 
work through the functional de- 
partments of the organization to 
the customer. Changing roles 
and missions in the military 
establishment, and in the design 
and development of modern 
weaponry, in more recent times 
has emphasized the need for 
greater consideration of relative 
trade-offs between cost, avail- 
ability and operational compati- 
bility of the weapon system. The 
need arose for a managerial 
philosophy which integrates the 
input from many collaborating 
management groups and organi- 
zations into a meaningful pat- 
tern of accomplishment. Manu- 
facturing emphasis changed 
from production orientation > to 
project orientation, Project 
management provides the new 
ivay 'o/ thinking required to 
bring about managerial unity di- 
rected to attaining specific proj- 
ect goals within a functional (or 
commodity) type of organiza- 
tional structure. 

Advent of the Project Manager. 

The project manager may 
simply be denned as that indi- 
vidual who is appointed to ac- 
complish the task of integrating 
^functional and extra-organiza- 
Otional efforts directed toward 
J^the development and acquisition 
gof weaponry. The concept of 

jr" ' Weaponry, a, generic term, eon- 
notes the varied instruments intended 
</i to inflict damage to an enemy through 
yjt/ie destruction of 'physical or mental 
. capabilities. Weuponnf includes that 
^combination of equipment, skills and 
managerial know-how which, as an in- 
. tegrated entity, is capable of effec- 
tively destroying an enemy. 



project management has evolved 
from traditional management 
theory ; the mainstream of 
thought as developed in the 
"traditional" management 
school includes: 

Organizations function as an 
integrated entity on a vertical 
basis. 

A strong superior-subordi- 
nate relationship is required to 
preserve unity of command and 
to ensure unanimity of objective. 

Individual functional man- 
agers are parochial (and right- 
ly so). 

Functional managers main- 
tain lateral staff coordination 
to obtain integrated staff action. 

Organizational groups have 
a basic dichotomy, viz., the line 
and the staff. 

A scalar chain of authority 
relationships exists within the 
organization ranging from, the 
ultimate authority to the lowest 
rank with the line of authority 
following' every link in the 
chain. 

An employee should receive 
orders from one superior only. 

Work progresses among 
relatively autonomous function- 
al units of an organization. 




Maj. David I. Clcland, USAFl 
(M.S., Univ. of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., 
Ohio State Univ.) is assistant head 
of the Systems Management De- 
partment and Assistant Professor 
of Management, School of Engi- 
neering, Air Force Institute of 
Technology. He was formerly Pro- 
gram Manager for the KC-135B 
Command and Control System. 



Unfortunately expertise in the 
science and art of management 
has lagged the advancements in 
development and engineering. 
Today's profact manager, who 
becomes actively engaged in the 
development and acquisition _ of 
weaponry, is confronted with 
the coordination and integra- 
tion of large aggregations of 
human and non-human re- 
sources; the greater part of such 
resources are outside the tradi- 
tional patterns of organizational 
theory. Conventional military 
and business organizations have 
operated for the most part on a 
vertical basis; existing manage- 
ment theory was found lacking 
when it was realised that cer- 
tain management relationships 
were evolving in the acquisition 
of large single-purpose projects 
which cut across interior orga- 
nizational flows of authority and 
responsibility and radiated out- 
side to autonomous organiza- 
tions. Singular elements of risk 
and uncertainty, extensive in- 
volvement of resources and 
changing concepts in the em- 
ployment of weaponry forced 
the development of a manage- 
ment philosophy which facili- 
tates the blending and unifying 
of many defense and industrial 
organizations directed toward a 
common objective. Existing mul- 
tilayered and diffused manage- 
ment structures within the in- 
dustrial and defense organiza- 
tions concerned complicated the 
management process. Since tra- 
ditional management with its 
.functional type of organization 
did not provide the management 
posture required, attention is be- 
ing given to molding the orga- 
nization around the task with the 
development of a new genera- 
tion, of management thinking. 
Thus -project manaf/ement ap- 
pears as a management philos- 
ophy that has no organizational 
or functional constraints and 
provides for a refreshing way of 
thinking that allows for radical 
changes in organizational theory 
and in the management of di- 
verse activities. Dr. John F. 
Mee, Mead-Johnson Professor of 
Management, Indiana Univer- 
sity, describes a new "matrix" 
type of organization that has 
evolved in the defense industry. 
According to Professor Mee: 
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The concept of a matrix organization entails an organi- 
zational system designed as a 'web of relationships' rather 
than a line and staff relationship of work performance. 
The web of relationships is aimed at starting and complet- 
ing specific projects. "- 

p One major difficulty of managerial personnel in adjust- 
ing to the concept of project management is their failure 
to understand its derivation. The construction industry 
early recognised the need for a management technique 
that permitted a unifying agent in the ad hoc activities 
involved in the construction of single, costly projects such 
as dams, turnpikes and large factories and buildings. 
In the military establishment, evidence of project manage- 
ment appeared in such endeavors as the Manhattan Proj- 
ject. In the defense industry/Government relationship 
there has developed a tendency towards greater and great- 
er use of ad hoc offices concerned exclusively with the 
managerial integration of a single weapon system or sub- 
system. Increasing use o this managerial innovation in- 
dicates that it is becoming- sufficiently ingrained in man- 
agement thought and theory so that serious questions are 
being raised about the ability of the purely functional 
directed organization to adequately manage more than 
one_ major project successfully, Before the advent of the 
project manager there existed a tendency to rely on co- 
oi'chnative techniques (through the use of expediters, co- 
ordinators, committees, etc.) to perform the integration 
task. _ Such techniques preserved the prerogatives of the 
functional groups hut did not, as does project management, 
shape the organizational effort around the task or proj- 
ect Project management was developed by the military/ 
industrial complex as a means to satisfy the requirement 
tor the management of certain defense resources from 
inception to operational employment. Is it a further refine- 
ment of traditional management thought and theory, or 
is it a revolutionary new development which portends 
radical changes in organizational theory and in the man- 
agement of activities by the functional approach? 

Characteristics of Project Management. 



*.nJ Project manager is an integrator-gonevalistj he. is 
concerned with balancing relative factors of technology, 
schedule, cost and human resources. Within DOD 
organizations he manages across functional and orga- 
nizational lines in order to bring together at one focal 
point the f management activities required to accom- 
plish _ project integration. Functional or commodity 
organizations provide a basic foundation on which to 
^fLnll P n 3 f T t oriented activities; the project manager 
performs all the management functions but heavy em- 
phasis is placed on the function of coordination, or the 
flyndironmn* of activities with respect to time and place 
P 3 ftr^fV has ertain other characteristics 

5 . SCt hun apart fl ' om the traditional or f unc- 
oriented manager: 

; " ? y P TOV ? d Jnfir a focal point for decision-making involv- 
arl eflSted.' ^ or * anlimtl . *ter Visions 

illv l,3, I iN eCt man eer, he is directly and constitution- 
ally nvolved in managing activities whose accomplishment 
requires extensive participation by organisations and 
agencies outside his direct control. b*'*uonB ana 

^ an ^ rf 2 auth orlty and responsibility 
ctlo " a ] ! . and organizational lines; conse- 

H deliberate conflict involved with these 



As the focal point for project activities, the nroicct 
manager determines the when 'and what of the pro let 
activities whereas the functional managers inVuppoitirS 
be Jven Gnt PE jecta dete * *? the suppTt wffi 



v^Zf 6 f pr $ ect manager, as a point of synthesis for the 
project, tasks organizational elements outside of his di- 
rect control. He pulls together diverse activities such as 

S' :ff r ? eerfl l ft 1 st ' Pro^tion, operational sup- 
t, etc., all time-phased over the life of the project, 

_ CCont. on Page 14) 
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ASPR Changes Made 
to Assist Military Sales 

by 

Mr. Peter Feigl 
Office of International Logistics Negotiation 

The recent promotion of military export sales by bet 
industry and the Military Departments has resulted i 
changes to the Armed Services Procurement HeRulatio 
(ASPR). In turn, these changes to ASPR have made possi 
ble a growing dollar volume of military sales which at 
being negotiated and contracted through U. S. Govern 
mont channels on behalf of foreign governments. 

The sales in question are those requiring joint an 
complementary pre- and post-contract Government-defensi 
industry export promotion efforts. 

The ASPR changes were necessary since some provi 
sions of the regulation, which dealt primarily with U. 
Government procurement action for the U. S. Anna 
Forces, proved inadequate or were not equally valid whei 
procurement action was initiated on behalf of anothti 
country on a government-to-government basis under tty 
provisions of the Military Assistance Sales Program, 

Thus, a country wishing to purchase a particular wato 
model or type of equipment from the U, S. bad to b 
given the right to specify such items since the questicn 
of equipment standardization in smaller countries, foi 
instance, has a greater impact than procurement frou 
the lowest bidder, a major consideration in the largi 
quantity procurement activities in the U. S. 

To cope with some of these special problems, chan^ei 
had to be made in the ASPR to provide the necessarj 
procurement flexibility demanded by the Military Kspoil 
Program. One such change or addition is ASPR G-7CI 
published on March 6, 1964. Since its publication, however. 
many questions relating to its interpretation have been 
raised. For this reason, we offer herewith some back- 
ground information which may make it easier for boll 
the industry and the defense reader to understand thi 
intent of this particular ASPR section. = 

Background Policy, 

On April 7, 1962, the Secretary of Defense stated ii 
a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs), with copies to the Secifc 
taries of the Army, Navy and Air Force; "I should lib 
to encourage sales of military equipment appropriate to 
the needs of foreign nations, in every possible wtiy.' 1 = 

The Secretary of Defense in DOD Directive 51G0.2J, 
dated April 27, 1962, assigned to the ASD (ISA) tte 
responsibility to: ". . . develop and coordinate DOD plan! 
and programs for the export of military materiel ad 
services to friendly foreign nations to the end thai 
foreign purchases from U. S. Government or fndu&tn 
will be maximized subject to considerations of ovotal 
national policy." 

On August IE, 1962, the Deputy Secretary of Defend 
stated in a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and to all other major DOD cant 
ponents: "Efforts to reverse the international flow of golJ 
by establishing a balance of payments favorable to Ihj 
U. S. require active and wholehearted cooperation bctweei 
the DOD and U. S. industry in broadening and intcmsif j- 
mg the military sales program. . , , I desire your enthusi- 
astic assistance in insuring full participation in thii 
program." : 

On July 9, 1963, the Secretary of Defense in a mem 
orandum to the Secretaries of the Military Department! 
* * "4-!. ? r leadin components of OSD emphasized thi 
tact, that the DOD has for some time been comluctiiy 
intensified efforts to promote international sales of "U. S 
equipment. He stated that in preparing for and cc? 
ducting these negotiations, our objectives should be to:. 

(Cont. on Page 5; 
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o What are the criteria for deciding whether or not 
to submit am unsolicited proposal? 

What are some of the ground -rules for preparing a 
proposal? 

Ore what basis is a proposal evaluated? 
Where should a proposal be submitted? 

To assist industry in answering these questions, the 
guidelines for developing and submitting unsolicited pro- 
posals to the U,S. Army are reprodiiced below. The guide- 
lines for submission to the U.S. Navy and U,S, Air Force 
will appear in future issues. 

Many important, defense research and development and 
production programs result from unsolicited proposals 
made by companies having a sincere desire to apply their 
talents and facilities to national security. While not as 
many such proposals are adopted as may be considered. 
desirable by industry, the Defense Department still con- 
siders unsolicited proposals a vital factor in fulfilling its 
military requirements. 

An unsolicited research and development proposal is 
a document voluntarily initiated and prepared by a poten- 
tial contractor offering a possible solution to a defense 
problem or requirement. It is usually the result o/_ a deci- 
sion by a company that it has conceived something new 
or novel and that, if sponsored, it can demonstrate that the 
idea has both scientific merit and a military application, 

Criteria for Determining Whether to Submit a Proposal. 

In deciding whether or not to submit a proposal, indus- 
try should ask, "Are we uniquely qualified or particularly 
competent in this field?" Even if the answer is no, the 
question should be re-phrased to ask, "Are we at least as 
well technically qualified as anyone else?" Finally, the 
question should be asked, "Would it make sense for the 
Government to give us a contract for this work?" 

If a company is certain it is uniquely qualified to tackle 
a problem, it is probably in a position to write a highly 
acceptable proposal, with a good chance for support. The 
following might be considered one of the rules of thumb 
for any proposal: If a uniqueness by virtue of personnel, 
propriety techniques, patents, or facilities can be demon- 
strated, spell it out, It all adds up to being able to offer 
the Government the most economical answer to its prob- 
lem. Not infrequently, companies are anxious to get into 
an entirely new area in order to diversify their activities. 
Considerable effort may then go into a proposal in vain 
for, unless the company can demonstrate that its activities 
in another field are applicable to the problem at hand, 
the chances are good that the proposal will not be accepted. 
Insofar as R&D is concerned, the Government is not 
normally in the role of assisting industrial organizations 
to diversify their activities. These, then, are some of the 
factors that must be weighed before deciding to submit 
a proposal. 

Ground Rules for Preparing a Proposal. 

In organizing a proposal, several considerations should 
be kept in mind. First, as with any technical document 
exceeding five or 10 pages, a summary is desirable. This 
permits the sense of the proposal to be gathered at once 
and helps orient the reader. 

Following the summary, an introduction may be desira- 
ble, depending upon the circumstances. Basically, an intro- 
duction is intended to orient the reader, give him the 



background, acquaint him with the problem and lead 
him into the body of the proposal. If the summary has 
already done this, it of course is not worthwhile _ to 
repeat the entire message solely for the sake of haying 
an introduction. In some cases, the introduction is a 
logical place to present additional information that will 
help justify the approach selected. This may take the 
form of information regarding some unique process or 
technique developed which will be particularly well suited 
to the problem, or a brief explanation of the potential 
the proposal offers for other problems facing the Army 
agency. In either case, the intent is the same to offer 
evidence supporting the proposal. 

The next major portion of the proposal is usually the 
statement of the problem. The intent of this section is 
to demonstrate an understanding of the problem. In many 
respects, it is one of the most difficult sections to prepare 
because it should present enough information to demon- 
strate an appreciation of the subtleties of the problem 
without going into a prolonged technical analysis. Remem- 
ber that the proposal is intended to demonstrate how 
your company would go about solving the problem, not 
your ability to restate the Government's problem. In rare 
cases, the statement of the problem may justifiably require 
supporting: information, such as a historical background 
or a summary of the present state of the art. To avoid 
cluttering: up the proposal, it may be well to extract the 
pertinent facts of such sections and relegate the details 
to an appendix. 

Once the problem has been stated, the proposed approach 
to the problem should be given. In many respects, this 
is the heart of the proposal for it is the section that 
usually receives paramount attention, A well-stated under- 
standing of the problem, the best facilities, the most tal- 
ented personnel and all of the other advantages that a 
contractor can offer may well be unimportant if he does 
not offer a logical and promising approach. 

The make-up and organization of the team proposed 
for the work should be spelled outj and, again, in order 
to keep the proposal uncluttered, resume's of the team 
members should be given in an appendix. Some contractors 
choose the present resumes of many people in addition to 
those who will be engaged on the program. To the extent 
that such resumes indicate the attributes of personnel 
who will make supervisory or tangential contributions to 
the program, this may be worthwhile. On the other hand, 
resumes of people who, by their title or position, do not 
appear even remotely connected with the program could 
very well be construed as padding. 

In some programs, the work proposed may be sched- 
uled in several phases or work units. If so, a section 
entitled "schedule," in which the work is displayed along 
the projected period of performance, is desirable. For 
convenience and clarity's sake, a simple bar graph may 
prove effective. In many instances, it may be worthwhile 
to include a section on "specific qualifications." This is a 
useful means for presenting information on past or con- 
current efforts that have specific bearing on the proposed 
program. In particular, specific contracts in related fields 
should be mentioned. This section may make reference to 
facilities or other company experience presented in an 
appendix. 

The body of the proposal should contain a firm con- 
tractual statement summarizing the scope of work and 
offering to do it for a certain sum and within a certain 

(Cont. on Page 8} 
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Captain A. J. Stanziano, USN 



World War II witnessed the introduction of significant 
quantities of equipment of considerable sophistication in 
military aircraft, other vehicles and installations. With 
the manpower and resources available under the press of 
war, auch equipment could be maintained in a reasonable 
state of repair. 

Following the war, developments were undertaken, par- 
ticularly in the guided missile and aircraft electronics 
fields, which were an order of magnitude jump in terms 
of sophistication and complexity. It was during the teat 
phases of these more sophisticated research and develop- 
ment programs that the plague of non -reliability threat- 
ened to become an epidemic. It was a rare occurrence when 
a flight test was performed in which all subsystems per- 
formed without failure. 

With the excellent vision of hindsight, it is obvious 
that these failing systems performed exactly as they 
should considering individual component reliability and 
the degree of complexity. In fact, any other behavior 
would have been a violation of the laws of probability. 
The recognition by management in the early 1960'a that 
component reliability was a consideration in the success 
of complex programs was a great step forward, trivial as 
this statement may sound, It then became de rigiieur to 
include some vague statements on reliability in equipment 
specifications, such as "the system shall be free from re- 
current failure." On the industrial side, any contractor 
had to have a reliability coordinator attached to a reason- 
ably ( hlgh corporate officer and a staff dubbed Reliability 
Engineering in order to be in the running. These actions, 
however, did not contribute much to real user satisfaction 
with the finished product. 

The advent of the application of transistors to military 
equipment in the mid-1960's gave promise of considerably 
improved reliability over the use of vacuum tubes. Higher 
reliability passable components which were then on the 
market gave added encouragement, 

Since the transistor circuitry oceupied less space per 
function, there was immediately, however, a drive toward 
more complex systems which cancelled to a great extent 
the reliability improvements. The size and power reduc- 
tion resulting from the use of transistors was not suffi- 
cient to employ redundant circuits for the improvement of 
reliability. Since the packaging was designed with access 
for maintenance a secondary consideration, overall system 
availability did not rise despite the reliability improve- 
ments. In part, these undesirable circumstances arose 
from a lack of definition in the purchase specifications on 
such items aa maintainability, reliability, availability, cost 
of ownership, etc. 

The development and practical availability of the digital 
microelectronic functional devices hold promise of realiz- 
ing, on the technical side, desirable equipment characteris- 
tics and make reasonable the specification of such charac- 
teristics on the managerial side. On the one hand, the 
microcireuitj because of its manner of construction, has 
a very high inherent reliability. J On the other, its size per- 
mits the use of redundancies for functional reliability im- 
provement, better packaging for/ maintenance and several 
other desiderata for systems use. 
_ The promise tendered by the application of the micro- 
circuit for the solution of numerous equipment problems 
related to size, weight and reliability was sufficiently 
great to justify its use in several subsystem developments 
despite the high device cost at the time. Among these de- 
velopments were the Sperry Loran-G, the Westinghouse 
Pathfinder Receiver, and the Naval Air Development Cen- 
ter One-Way Data Link. 



Of these three subsystems, the Loran-C Js the niosl 
sophisticated, and could well serve to illustrate the impact 
of microelectronics. Numerous comparisons have beeti 
made between the Microelectronic Loran-C and other 
Loran receivers fabricated in the pre-microelectronic era; 
however, these comparisons have emphasized relfttiv^ 
weights, sizes and power required. The aspect which has! 
received less attention is that the Loran-C is a completely' 
new equipment in that it is automatic; no operator is TC-, 
quired. If prior construction techniques were used to pro-' 
duce the equivalent of a Loran-C receiver, the coinimrtaonY 
would be impressive indeed. In this equipment wo have, 
an example of the application of automation achieved i^ 
an economical form together with the other advantage* 
cited as a direct result of the existence of 'the microcircuit 

With the success achieved in the development of Severn] 
avionic subsystems employing microelectronic techniques: 
with the cost reductions of the microelectronic devices 
themselves and with the experimental indication of vnstVy 
improved reliability, consideration was then given to the 
development of complete integrated avionic suits Jfor 
classes of aircraft. By integration is meant "csBOnlial to 
completeness," a standard dictionary definition, ; 

The first integrated avionics systems to be considered 
for development were the Integrated Helicopter Avionici 
System and the Integrated Light Attack Avionics Syatoms/ 
The basic design philosophy of these systems concerns thi; 
achievement of maximum military effectiveness consistent 
with cost of purchase, cost of ownership, manpower, inning 
tenance capabilities in terms of tost equipment and mnn-: 
power skills, etc, It is through the use of micro- 
circuits that it is now possible to consider for aircraft the" 
use of a complex digital computing system fed vnatb 
greater amounts of information by sensors and providing 
outputs to actuators and displays. Such a computation 
facility takes over, in effect, some of the duties normnlly 
assigned to the aircraft crew, such as navigation, 

For this function, as in many others, basic dfltn are 
received from numerous sensors, evaluated, and tho moat 
probable processed data presented to the pilot or used 
to govern some actuator. This sort of process duplicates 




Capt. A. J, Stanziano, USN 
Dir., Avionics Div., 

RDT&E Group 
Bureau of Naval Weapons 



Capt. Stanziano has served in several assignment re- 
lated to airborne electronics, primarily research, devel- 
opment, test, evaluation and fleet use. Prior to hia pres- 
ent assignment, he was Navy Member of the Mutant 
Weapons Development Team in Paris, France. For hia 
vA r < w **'$' ber of *e Steering Committee, 
NATO Maritime Patrol Aircraft, he was awarded tho 
Medal for Aeronautics by the French Government. 
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in many features the functions that a man would per- 
form in the absence of the computer. In this regard, the 
integrated system provides a high degree of automation 
of the functions of a military aircraft. 

In addition, a complex of subsystems organized by a 
computation facility is a system in the true sense of the 
word. It is a combination rather than an aggregation of 
subsystems. The performance, system of effectiveness, or 
any other overall parameter of such a system can be 
meaningfully specified by a purchaser in the light of the 
military requirements. It is more significant, from a sys- 
tems viewpoint, to specify the altitude band which an air- 
craft will fly when in the terrain following mode than to 
have described the details of the radar used in such a 
system. 

From the point of view of the military equipment pur- 
chasing manager, the choice of a system depends on the 
selection of numerous parameters: some military and 
many non-military much akin to a business establishment. 
At one extreme of the spectrum, using only operational 
aspects, a system could be designed which would do the 
job assuredly but at a price that would not be supportable. 
At the other extreme, the cost would be small, but the 
probability of accomplishment of the military objectives 
nil. In many places between these two extremes there are 
peaks of military performance per dollar. 

The choice of a system depends on this type of analysis 
but is influenced not only by a few but by a multiplicity 
of such parameters, including commonality across wea- 
pons systems lines which makes the problem one of con- 
siderable complexity. At the outset of such an analysis is 
the research and development cost amortized over the 
number of systems planned to be purchased which gives a 
purchase cost per system per unit time. 

Now, competing systems must be compared with each 
other in military effectiveness and cost. Each of these 
parameters is in itself a complicated subject, Looking at 
the maintenance cost, there is a cost of spare parts, cost 
of personnel training, cost of test equipment and cost of 
personnel. A determination must be made of the relative 
worth of system self-test and to what depth relative to 
reliability of equipment, spare parts cost, cost of person- 
nel training, systems availability, shop space on ships, 
etc. 

Where such a determination is made (actually a whole 
manifold of such determinations must be made), the man- 
ner in which the purchase cost is influenced by various 
values in the manifold must be evaluated. Also, within 
each such manifold, there are subsidiary manifolds usual- 
ly connected to other primary ones or there are overlaps 
of primary manifolds. ... i * 

For example, reliability was mentioned under mainte- 
nance but various levels of reliability can be obtained by 
various schemes, such as redundancy, at a price. What this 
is worth relative to cost, availability and its influence on 
maintenance procedures must be evaluated relative to 
the whole situation, including the probability of complet- 
ing a certain military mission. While the problem of sys- 
tem choice is theoretically a solvable problem, it is very 
complicated with many of the variables bounded and many 
whose value are only crudely known. As part of the solu- 
tion, the influence of crudely known parameters must be 
determined to avoid spurious conclusions. 

While the foregoing description of the mechanics ot 
making a choice of system for a given set of avionics 
applications appears as suitable rationale, there remain 
several problems between the choice and specification of 
the system. Assuming a choice of system was made in an 
appropriate manner, the parameters which formed the 
basis of the selection are generally not those which an 
inspector can use for acceptance or rejection of either 
the system or its parts. Similarly, it is hardly feasible to 
engage the completed R&D system in a warfare situation 
upon prototype completion by the contractor to determine 
whether he has done a suitable job. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to translate the criteria which led to the ayatem 
choice into engineering measurables. Such measurables 
can be acted upon by either plant inspectors or by flight 

test personnel. ,_ L _ .. ' 

, (Cont. on Page 13} 



U.S. Army Basic Research 
Information Available 

Statistics truly show that the sun never sets on the 
Army's basic scientific research activities. Individual 
grants and contracts awarded by the Army Research 
Office totalled over $612 million for 1964 and represented 
242 projects assigned to 101 institutions. 

At far corners of the world and in its metropolitan 
centers a complicated research program essential to the 
arming and equipping of a modern U.S. Army is carried 
out in modest laboratories and at giant research com- 
plexes, each according to its capacity, 

Institutions and organizations desiring information and 
guidance on obtaining grants or contracts for basic 
research are invited to address inquiries to the Army 
Research Office, 3045 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. 
Inquiries relating to research in the Mathematics or 
Physical Sciences ureas should be addressed to the Army 
Research Office-Durham, Box CM, Duke Station, Dur- 
ham, N. C. _____ ___- 

ASPR Changes 

(Cont. from Page 2) 

Promote the defensive strength of our allies, consis- 
tent with our political- economic objectives. 

Promote the concept of cooperative logistics and 
standardization with our allies, 

Offset the unfavorable balance of payments resulting: 
from essential U. S. military deployment abroad. 

1951-1962 Experience 

During this ten-year period, the U. S. exported to its 
Allies military materiel and equipment valued at k-W 
billion. About $20 billion of this total was processed by 
the U. S. Government as part of the Military Assistance 
Program (MAP), More specifically, $17 billion of that 
total was under the provisions of the Grant Aid Program 
and $3 billion was accounted for by miscellaneous sales. 

1961-1972 Forecast. . 

During tins ten-year period, the U. S. desires to at 
least equal the total volume of military exports of the 
last 10 years. However, the recent sharp reductions in 
Grant Aid (MAP) will mean that $16 billion or more 
must now be derived from sales instead of Grant Aid 
programs. 

General Course of Action. . . ^ *i uj 

Attainment of the policy and financial objectives cited 
above will require a broad base of sales activity by 
defense industry in support of military exports which 
heretofore was not an essential requirement because ot 
the high proportion of Grant Aid exports of military end 
items and their subsequent spares support by the U. b. 
Military Departments. _ 

With the radical change in the ratio of sales to Grant 
Aid and the related changes in the character of export 
marketing in the pre-contract as well as the post-contract 
phases, both the U. S. Government and the U. S. mduatiy 
found it necessary to enter into a -wide range of new 
activities which include, but are not halted to, those 
characterized as "coat of sales" under the ASPU. 

Government and industry sales efforts, with the expendi- 
tures related thereto, are often complementary in the 
pre-contract, production and post-delivery stages of t the 
military export business. These factors must be taken into 
account when pricing the defense articles, accepting 
purchase orders and negotiating production contracts 
through Government military assistance sales channels, as 
set forth in ASPR 6-706.3. , 

Whenever possible, foreign countries are encouraged to 
negotiate and purchase directly from U. S. defense indus- 
try. However, in some cases foreign governments do not 
have their own procurement organization in the U. b. and 
have made U. S. Government procurement assistance a 
pre-condition to large dollar volume purchase from y. S. 
industry; in other cases, the countries have asked for 
such special assistance because they do not have the 
necessary trained and experienced procurement specialists. 
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RAdm. Sweeney Appointed Navy Deputy 
to Air Force F-111 Program Director 




RAdm. W. E. Sweeny, 

USN 



Rear Admiral W. E. Sweeney, IJS'N, was 'ap- 
pointed by the Defense Department as Navy 
Deputy to the Air Force F-111 System Program 
Director, Brigadier General John L. Zoeckler. 
Admiral Sweeney will have primary responsibil- 
ity for management of the F-111B, the Navy 
version of the two-service aircraft. Additionally, 
he will be the Navy Project Manager of the com- 
bined F-lllB/Phoenix missile system pro- 
gram. 

With the Air Force F-111A program moving 
into the production stage, the Navy version, the 
F-111B, remains as previously planned in the 
research and development stage. The important 
task of integration of the F-111B and the 
Phoenix missile systems is still to be accom- 
plished. 

The augmentation will permit greater Air 
Force concentration on the important development 
and flight test programs already under way and 
facilitate production of the F-111A. At the same 
time, Navy management will be strengthened on 
the F-111B as it approaches the same important 
stage in its development. 

Admiral Sweeney is a weapons engineering 
officer with extensve assignments in the area of 
aircraft design, armaments, electronics and mis- 
sile tests. His most recent assignment was Deputy 
Department of Defense Representative in Europe 
and the Middle East for research, development 
and production programs for all Services, includ- 
ing NATO production of F-1G4G aircraft and 
Sidewinder, Bullpup and Hawk' missiles. Earlier 
technical service included duty in the farmer 
Bureau of Aeronautics as Design Officer for 
World War II fighter aircraft and the first jet 
fighters produced for the Navy. 

Admiral Sweeney is a graduate of the Naval 
Academy and has had three years postgraduate 
education in aeronautical engineering at Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology and additional post- 
graduate education in management from George 
Washington University and Harvard Business 
School, 



Air Force Awards Contract 
for Initial F-ll 1 Procurement 

The Department of Defense announced on 
12 that the Secretary of the Air Force approv< 
the award of a letter contract to General Dyimr 
ics/Fort Worth covering initial procurement i 
431 F-111 aircraft. This fixed price incentive $ 
contract covering multi-year procurement is o 
pected, when defmitized, to exceed $1.5 billio 
Funds totaling $45 million were obligated to in 
tiate the procurement of 10 aircraft and Ion 
lead time items to be used in 59 additional ptt 
cluction aircraft. 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuclcei 
stated that the results of the research and develo] 
ment program to date give confidence that the 3? 
Ill will provide a superior airplane for bot 
Navy and Air Force missions. The F-111A hi 
flown at supersonic speeds and the wing s\ve* 
operation has become routine. ; 

U.S. Navy Version 
of Bi-ServiceF-m Jet 




F-111B Wings Folded 




F-H1B Wings Extended 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Charles M. Hcrzfeld, Dep. Dir. 
of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA), has been selected to 
become Director of ARPA, upon the 
departure of Dr. R. L. Sproull ex- 
pected about July 1, 1965. Dr. Her?,- 
fcld has been Dep. Dir. of ARPA since 
1963, having first served in ARPA as 
Dir. of Ballistic Missile Defense be- 
ginning in 1961. Dr. Sproull became 
Dir. of ARPA in Sept. 1903. He will 
return to Cornell University, where 
he had been Dir. of the Materials 
Science Center from 1960, until his 
appointment to ARPA. 

Dr. Robert A. Frosch, Dir. of Nu- 
clear Test Detection for ARPA since 
1963, has been selected to succeed Dr. 
Horafold as Dep. Dir. of ARPA. 

Mr. Daniel J. Fink, Asst. Dir. of 
Defense Research & Engineering; for 
Defensive Systems, has been selected 
to become Dep. Dir. for Strategic and 
Defensive Systems, effective May 1, 
1965. He replaces Mr. Fred A. Payne, 
who has resigned to return to private 
industry. 

RAdm. Luther C. Heinz, USN, will 
become Director of Military Assist- 
ance in the Office of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Af- 
fairs), replacing Lt, Gen. Robert J. 
Wood, USA. He will report in June 
and will be advanced to the rank of 
vice admiral. 

The following changes in assign- 
ment and retirements of key military 
personnel of the Defense Supply 
Agency (DSA) have been announced: 

Maj. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, USAF, 
Commander, Defense Industrial Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, will retire 
on May 31. Ho will be succeeded by 
Brig. Gen. John M. Kendcrdine, USA, 
currently Executive Dir. of Supply 
Operations at Hq., DSA. 

Maj. Gen. Bruce E. Kendall, USA, 
now Executive Dir. of Logistics Serv- 
ices, Hq., DSA, will become Executive 
Dir. of Supply Operations. Gen, 
Kendall's successor will be announced 
at a later date. 

Maj. Gen. Oliver C. Harvey, USA', 
Commander, Defense Clothing & Tex- 
tile Center, Philadelphia, will become 
Commander of the new Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center in that city 
when it is established in July 1966. 
This activity will consolidate work 
now being done by the Defense Cloth- 
ing- & Textile Center, the Defense 
Medical Supply Center in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the Defense Subsistence 
Supply Center in Chicago, 111. 

Key staff appointments in the 
Military Traffic Management & Ter- 
minal Service (MTMTS), activated on 
Feb. 15, have been announced. They 
are : 

RAdm. Emory D. Stanley, Jr., SC, 
USN, Dep. Commander for Operations; 
Col. Edward A. Guilbert, USAF, Act- 
ing Dep. Commander for Administra- 
tion; Col. Richard K. Hutson, USA, 
Chief of Staff; Col. Paul P. Dailey, 
USA, Comptroller; Mr. Roland L. 
brGuyotte, Jr., Dir., Office of Programs, 
^Management & Systems; Col. Harry 
j. C. Archer, USA, Dir. of Military 




Plans; Col. Ronald D. Bagley, USAF, 
Dir. of Freight Traffic; Capt. Stanley 
B. Frecborn, Jr., USN, Dir. of Pas- 
senger Traffic; Col. James E. Branigin, 
USA, Dir. of Household Goods; and 
Col. Ransome T. Loopcr, USA, Dir. of 
Terminals & Installations. 

In addition to national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., MTMTS has 
three Area Commands. Brig. Gen. 
Austin J. Montgomery, USA, is Com- 
mander, Eastern Area, MTMTS, 
Brooklyn Army Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 11250. Capt. Grover F. Blankin- 
ship, Jr., SC, USN, is Commander, 
Central Area, MTMTS, St. Louis, Mo., 
63177. Brig. Gen. Raymond C. Conroy, 
USA, is Commander, Western Area, 
MTMTS, Oakland Army Terminal, 
Oakland, Calif., 94626. 

Col. Robert V. Hcrbold, USAF, has 
been assigned as Comptroller, Defense 
General Supply Center, DSA, at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Col. Benjamin Widmann, USAF, 
has been assigned to the Defense 
Communications Agency as Chief, 
Data Processing Div, 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Ben Harrell, presently 
serving as the Asst. Chief of Staff for 
Force Development, has been named 
to succeed Lt. Gen. Dwight E. Beach 
as Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Combat Developments Command. Gen. 
Beach will become Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eighth United States Army; 
Commander, United States Forces, 
Korea; and Commander-in-Chief, 
United Nations Command. 

Lt. Gen. Theodore J. Con way, Dep. 
Commanding' General, Eighth U. S. 
Army, Korea, has been appointed 
Asst. Chief of Staff for Force Devel- 
opment to replace Lt. Gen. Harrell. 

Brig, Gen. John C. Dalrymple, cur- 
rently Div. Engineer for the U. S. 
Army Engineer Div., North Atlantic, 
will become Dir. of Military Construc- 
tion in the Office of the Army Chief 
of Engineers, effective July 1, 1965, 
He will succeed Maj. Gen. Frederick 
J. Clarke, who has been named the 
Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Engineer Center and Commandant, 
U. S. Army Engineer School. Col, A. 
P. Rollins, Jr., the Dep. Dir. of Mili- 
tary Construction, will assume addi- 
tional duty as Special Asst. to the 
Chief of Engineers for NASA Sup- 
port, effective June 1, 1966. 

Brig. Gen. Roger M. Lilly has been 
assigned as Commanding General, 
Command Control Information Sys- 
tems (CCIS) Group, U. S. Army 
Combat Developments Command. 

The Army Materiel Command has 
announced the appointment of the 
following project managers; 



Col. H. F. Foster, Jr., Project Man- 
ager for the European Tropospheric 
Scatter System Army (ETA). Col. 
Foster, who is stationed at Ft. Mon- 
moth, N. J., is also Project Manager 
for UNICOM/STARCOM. 

Col. John E. Schremp, Project Man- 
ager, of the newly established project 
office for Night Vision, located at the 
Engineers R&D Laboratories, Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va. 

Col. James H. Schofield, Jr., former 
AMC AN/VRC-12 and AN/PRC-25 
Project Manager, has been redesig- 
nated Selected Tactical Radios Proj- 
ect Manager. In addition to the VRC- 
12 and PRC-25, Col. Schofield assumes 
responsibility for the AN/RCS-106, 
-108, -122 and-142, and the AN/VSC- 
2 and -3. The project office is located 
at Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 



NAVY 

RAdm. Richard R. Pratt, Com- 
mander, Amphibious Group THREE, 
will relieve RAdm. Robert H. Weeks as 
Director, Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Joint Staff, Commander in 
Chief Europe, in July. Admiral Weeks 
is being assigned to Washington as 
Asst. Chief of Naval Operations for 
Communications, replacing RAdm. 
Bernard F. Roeder, 

RAdm. George W. Pressey, Com- 
mander, Amphibious Group TWO, has 
been ordered to Pearl Harbor as relief 
for RAdm. Luther C. Heinz as Asst. 
Chief of Staff, Foreign Military Aide, 
Logistics & Administration, on the 
staff of the Commander in Chief 
Pacific. Admiral Heinz will become 
Director of Military Assistance in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
June. 



AIR FORCE 

The following general officer nomi- 
nations have been announced by the 
USAF: 

To be major general: Brig. Gen. 
Gilbert L. Pritchard, Commander, 
USAF Special Air Warfare Center; 
Brig. Gen. Robert R. Rowland, Chief, 
Air Section, MAAG Vietnam; Brig. 
Gen. Otto J. Glasser, Vice Commander, 
Electronic Systems Div.; Brig. Gen. 
Emmett M. Tally, Jr., Dir. of Supply, 
Air Force Logistics Command; Brig. 
Gen. David M. Jones, Dep. Associate 
Administrator for Manned Space 
Flight, NASA; Brig. Gen. Harry J. 
Sands, Jr., Commander, Ballistics Sys- 
tems Div.; and Brig. Gen. John L. 
Zoecklcr, System Program Dir,, F~lll, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. 

To be brigadier general: Col. Wm. 
L. Hamrick, Dep. Commander, San 
Bernardino Air Materiel Area; Col. 
Alvan N. Moore, Dep. Dir. of Forces. 
Dir. of Aerospace Programs, DCS/ 
Programs & Requirements, Hq., 
USAF; Col. Guy H. Goddard, Civil 
Engineer, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand; Col. Clifford J. Kronauer, Jr., 
Asst. Dir. for Ranges & Space Ground 
Support, Office, Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering; Col. George 

(Cont. on Page 23) 
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Guidelines for Unsolicited Proposals 
(Cont. from Page 3) 

time. A detailed cost breakdown can be relegated to an 
appendix, 

Beyond the body of the proposal come the various 
appendices referred to in the proposal. Even if having 
only general reference in the body of the proposal, 
any information or photographs that will demonstrate 
ability to undertake the work should be presented. 

Basis for Evaluation by the Army. 

DOD procurement practices are governed by the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) and the basic 
rules for evaluating RD proposals are spelled out in 
this regulation, The item of primary importance is the 
technical superiority of the proposal All the resumes, 
annual reports, leather-bound covers and three-color over- 
lays in a proposal cannot be expected to sway the evalu- 
ator's opinion of the technical presentation. The sub- 
mitter must demonstrate (1) that he understands the 
problem fully and (2) that he has a well thought out 
approach which shows signs of promise if executed as 
described. 

On many occasions, proposals have been rejected as 
a result of submitters underrating; the importance of 
technical superiority of a proposal. In any proposal, 
revolutionary ideas that offer the possibility of significant 
scientific breakthroughs are attractive. However, even 
old, well-established approaches have won contracts. This 
is particularly true where the reasons for previous failure 
of these approaches are analyzed, adequately investigated 
and a new and promising solution proposed. 

A clear understanding of the ultimate needs of the 
Government agency for whom the work is proposed will 
also assist in proposing attractive approaches, Often 
before preparing a proposal it may be helpful to discuss 
the matter with representatives of the agency concerned. 

i? f r P osal involves the development of a material that 
will be used in large quantities, then what will be the 
effect of an approach based on material in very short 
supply? In many instances, the availability of material 
may have a decided effect on a given approach. Similarly, 
if a submitter has done his homework properly, he may 
find that the agency itself has done some work on the 
approach the submitter has in mind, and may have 
some very definite ideas about it. 

A technical evaluation of a proposal may sometimes 
be performed on the basis of the technical portion of the 
proposal alone. Cost information will be deliberately-denied 
to the technical evaluator to prevent this from influencing 
his decision, He is asked to rate a proposal into two 
broad classes, acceptable and unacceptable. He is then 
required to state reasons for unacceptability and/or 
acceptability. Only then may coat data be brouffht into 
tine picture. On the other hand, a proposal may be evalu- 
ated taking into consideration both technical and cost 
factors at the same time, Upon completion of the evalua- 
tion, the submitter will be informed as to whether the 
Government is interested in supporting his proposal, or 
his proposal will be rejected. Sometimes the technical 
results of the evaluation will be provided; other times 
only a statement of "no interest" or "lack of potential 
penent to our R&D programs" may constitute the rejec- 
tion. In any event, the length of the reply does not consti- 
tute the measure of the evaluation. Every proposal is 
carefully and thoroughly evaluated by highly competent 
personnel in the field or fields involvecf in the proposal 

Where to Submit a Proposal in the Army. 

Proposals should be submitted, in triplicate, to the 
appropriate major subordinate command or agency of 
the Army Materiel Command (AMC) concerned with the 
work proposed ; or, if this cannot be readily determined, to ; 

Commanding General 

U, S. Army Materiel Command 

Attn; AMCRD-SS-P 

Washington, D, C. 20315 

a 



AMC has seven separate major subordinate command 

They are: ; 

U. S. Army Electronics Command 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

U. S. Army Missile Command 
Huntsville, Ala. 

U. S. Army Mobility Command 
Warren, Midi. 

U. S. Army Munitions Command 
Dover, N. J, 

U. S. Army Supply & Maintenance Command 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Army Test & Evaluation Command 
Aberdeen, Md. 

U. S. Army Weapons Command 
Rock Island, 111. 

Each of these commands has numerous sub-cominard 
laboratories, installations and activities under its jurii 
dication, 

Then there are the separate activities and laboratory; 
reporting directly to AMC headquarters: 

Army Ballistics Research Laboratory 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Army Materials Research Agency 

Watertown, Mass, 

Armed Forces Food & Container Institute 
Chicago, 111. ; 

Coating & Chemical Laboratories 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Cold Region Research & Engineering 
Hanover, N. H. 

Harry Diamond Laboratories 
Washington, D. C. 

Human Engineering Laboratory 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Natick Laboratories 
Natick, Mass. 

Satellite Communications Agency 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Nuclear Defense Laboratory ; 

Edgewood, Md. 

The names of the major commands and separate activ 
ties are synonymous with the commodity or function ft 
which they are responsible with the exception of tt 
following: : 

Mobility Command Responsible for aeronautical aij 
aerial delivery equipment, surface transportation, powi 
generation, construction, surface barrier and bridglnj 
general purpose vehicles and general support equipmei 
and supplies. ; 

Harry Diamond Laboratories Responsible for bas! 
and applied research in the fields of radiating or influeni 
fuzing, time fuzing (electrical, electronic, decay, or fluid; 
and selected command fuzing for target detection, sign) 
ture analysis and the target intercept phase of termini 
guidance. r 

Natick Laboratories Responsible for research at 
development m the physical, biological and earth science 
and engineering to meet military requirements in the COE 
modity areas of textiles, clothing, body armor, footwear. 
organic materials, insecticides, fungicides, subsistence, cof 
tamers, POL handling and dispensing equipment, maid 
als handling equipment, food services equipment, field su) 
port equipment, tentage and equipage and air deliver 
equipment. \ 
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MAY 1965 

Technical Information Symposium, 

May 26-27, at Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Co-sponsors: DOD 
and National Security Industrial Assn. 
The objective of the conference is to 
make top management aware of what 
is involved in technical information, 
the efforts under way by DOD to solve 
existing problems and the need for 
dynamic leadership in the manage- 
ment of technical data and informa- 
tion. Contact: National Security 
Industrial Assn., 1030 15th St. NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20005, telephone 
(Area Code 202) 296-2266. 

JUNE & JULY 1965 

Research & Development Cost 

Seminar in Chicago, June 2-4; New 
York, June 8-10; San Francisco, June 
14-16; Los Angeles, June 16-18; and 
Boston, June 29-July 1. Sponsor and 



MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



contact; The National Defense Edu- 
cation Institute, 11 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116, telephone (Area 
Code 617) 267-5132. The seminar is 
designed to afford parti cipants the 
opportunity for intensive scrutiny of 
a broad spectrum today's E&D "cost 
context" and of the key areas within 
it cost/effectiveness analysis, cost 
estimating, cost tracking. 

Advanced Incentive Contracting 
Seminars in Washington, D. C., June 
15-17; Los Angeles, June 21-23; Den- 
ver, June 24-26; Cleveland, June 29- 
30-July 1; and Boston, July 7-9. Spon- 
sor and contact: The National Defense 
Education Institute, 11 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116, telephone: (Area 
Code 617) 267-5132. The two-day 
seminars (preceded by one-day option- 
al briefing) are designed to demon- 
strate practically and clearly the 
latest advances in incentive tech- 
niques. 



Conference on Small-Angle X-Ray 
Scattering, June 24-27, at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. Sponsors: 
Department of the Army, Syracuse 
University Research Institute. Con- 
tact: Maj. Lawrence P. Monahan, Jr., 
U. S. Army Research Office Durham, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 
27706, telephone (Area Code 919) 286- 
2285. 

Relaxation Techniques in Chemical 
Kinetics, June 28-30, at State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, American Chemical 
Society and State University of New 
York. Contact: Dr. Ralph G. Wilkins, 
Department of Chemistry, State Uni- 
versity of New Yorkj Buffalo, N. Y., 
telephone (Area Code 716) 831-3905. 

Second Interdisciplinary Conference 
on Electromagnetic Scattering (ICES- 
II), June 28-30, at Amherst, Mass. 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratory, L. C. Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass., telephone (Area 
Code 617) CR 4-6100, Ext, 3633. 



Defense Industry Obligation 



Defense industry has a special ob- 
ligation to prepare for the survival 
of its facilities, its forces and its 
production capabilities, Director of 
Civil Defense William P. Durkee, Of- 
fice of tho Secretary of the Army, 
points out. 

Mr, Durkee emphasizes blie fact that 
survival preparations must always he 
made locally at the plant and in the 
community. Executives in defense in- 
dustry must take the initiative and 
carry tho basic responsibility for en- 
suring their own survival and that of 
their employees in case of an attack 
on the United States. Government can 
and wilt provide guidance and techni- 
cal assistance, but the management of 
industrial facilities must in the final 
analysis make its own plans and prep- 
arations according to its own particu- 
lar requirements. 

Defense industry should address it- 
self, first of all, to the basic matter 
of preparing shelters for its employ- 
ees, In particular: 

K Cooperation should be given to 
f*the local government in the Fallout 



Shelter Survey, Marking 1 and Stock- 
ing Program. All buildings should be 
surveyed and have their protection 
factors assessed by the architects and 
engineers under contract with the 
Army Corps of Engineers or the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, If the 
buildings meet Federal criteria and 
are needed for public shelter, the Fed- 
eral Government will mark and stock 
such shelters at no cost to the owner. 

To the extent possible, agree- 
ments should be made with local and 
Federal Government agencies to allow 
public use of shelter space that meets 
Federal protection criteri a when 
needed. This requires signing of the 
"Fallout Shelter License or Privilege" 
Form, 

If it is discovered, either through 
the Government survey or an inde- 
pendent one, that a company's build- 
ing does not offer adequate fallout 
protection, arrangements should be 
made to improve them by making 
minor improvements to upgrade shel- 
ter space or increase the number of 



people they can accommodate. The 
local civil defense director can pro- 
vide information regarding architects 
and engineers who are qualified in 
fallout shelter analysis. 

Fallout shelters should he includ- 
ed in the design of all new plants and 
structures. The local civil defense di- 
rector can arrange to secure technical 
assistance for incorporating protective 
features into the design of new build- 
ings at little or no additional cost, 

Employees should bo wired to ar- 
range to protect themselves and their 
families if an attack should come at 
night or on. a holiday when they are 
not at the "workplace either by pre- 
paring 1 home shelters OT by assuring 
that they and their families know the 
location of community shelters in their 
respective neighborhood s* Industry 
can make a great contribution to the 
national shelter program by providing 
its employees with guidance and as- 
sistance in preparing and stocking 
home or community shelters. 
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June 5 : Capabilities of Army 
Aircraft Demonstration, Ft. 
Sill, Okla. 

June 6: Anniversary of Army 
Aviation. 



National Strategy 
Carlisle Barracks, 



June 7-11; 
Seminar, 
Pa. 

June 7-13 : NATO Conference 
SHAPEX 1965, Paris, France. 

June 10-16: Global Strategy 
Seminar, Norfolk, Va. 

June 13-17: Ocean Science & 
Ocean Engineering Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Washington 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

June 14: 190th Birthday of 
IL S. Army. 

June 14-16: American Market- 
ing Assn. Conference, New 
York, N.Y. 

June 14-18: American Institute 
of Architects Convention, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 14-July 2: Defense Strate- 
gy Seminar, Ft. McNair, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 15-17: Sheet Metal &'Air 
Conditioners Contractors Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, Pa. 



June 16-18: Aviation Distrib- 
uters & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Conference, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

June 16-19: Society of Nuclear 
Medicine Convention, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

June 20-26 : Comunications Wor- 
kers of America Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 21-23: The Institute of 
Navigation Annual National 
Meeting, Edgewater Inn Ma- 
rina flotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

June 21-25: American Newspa- 
per Publishers Convention, 
Chicago, 111. 



June 21-25: International Co 
cil of Industrial Editors G 
ference, San Francisco, Ca 

June 22-26 : National P r <3 
Photographers Conferee 
Houston, Tex, 

June 26-29 : Advertising Fed 
ation of America Confereii 
Boston, Mass. 

June 28-80: Association of Ii 
& Steel Engineers Cont 
ence, Salt Lake City, Utali 

June 29-JuIy 2: Data Procc 
ing Management Associat 
Convention, Philadelphia ) 



NOTICE 

Due to the gratifying re- 
sponse of industry in request- 
ing copies of the Defense In- 
dustry Bulletin, we are having 
difficulty keeping up with our 
distribution. If your company 
is one of several thousand 
which has requested the Bul- 
letin during the past three 
months and has just started 
to receive copies, we thank 
you for bearing with us. We 
are honoring all requests as 
rapidly as possible. 

Additionally, if your com- 
pany would like to see some 
area of Department of Defense 
policy or activity covered in 
the Bulletin, please let us 
know. We welcome your sug- 
gestions. 

The Editors. 



DSA Regulation 
Covers Production Testing 

The Defense Supply Agency is giving increased iiUcuti 
to production testing in order to assure that the products of 
search and development procured by the Agency meet nil dcsli 
configuration, quality and reliability requirements, and thnt tl 
are procured at the lowest sound competitive cost. This can lj 
be achieved when the item to be procured is adequately dcftcril 
by a specification which has been fully production tested, to mi 
mize production costs, eliminate "gold plating" and encourage I 
widest possible industry participation, 

DSA Regulation 4125.1, "Production Testing of DSA Munn| 
Items," covers the production testing of clothing, textile and si 
sistence items. The regulation provides that clothing, textile, si 
sistence and medical items which have been newly developed, 
which have undergone a major change, will be tested for procU 
bility. For all other items assigned to DSA Centers for supply mi 
agement, the regulation allows for testing only at the request 
the Military Services. 

The Procurement and Production Directorate in the cognisu 
bupply Center is responsible for monitoring production testa a 
coordinating with other Directorates and the Military Services 
assure; 

That restrictive production elements are eliminated from apt 
ncations. 

That standard commercial production practices are follow 
insofar as practicable, to enhance competition. 

That the item can be manufactured in economic product! 

quantities, 

That the specification is analyzed for value under the vn 
engineering/analysis program. 

That the quality assurance provisions are compatible \v 

normal industrial practices and provide for an item of specif 
quality, efficiently and economically. 

That a broad industrial base for current procurement and 
ciustnal mobilization planning is provided. 

May ijj 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. John T. McNaughton, Asst. 

Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), at National Inter- 
departmental Seminar, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, Arlington, Va., May 25. 
Maj. Gen. William J. Ely, USA, 
Dep. Dir. of Research & Engineering 
(Administration & Management), at 
National Security Industrial Assn, 
meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., May 26. 

MaJ, Gen. W. S. Stcele, USAF, Dep. 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, at Northern Okla- 
homa Junior College Commencement, 
Tonkawa, Okla., May 30. 

Dr. Shirley Fish, Dep. Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health & Medical), 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower), at SHAPE Medical Con- 
ference, Paris, France, May 31- 
June 2. 

Gen, E. G. Wheeler, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, at Air War College, 
Maxwell APE., June 2. 



ARMY 

Mr. William P. Durkce, Dir. of Civil 
Defense, at National Fire Protection 
Assn. Annual Meeting, Washington, 
D.C., May 21. 

Lt. Gen. L. J, Lincoln, Dep. Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, at DOD/Logistica/ 
R&D Conference, Warrenton, Va., 
May 26 (Appearance only). 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, USA, at Military Government 
Assn. Convention, Portland, Ore. f 
May 29. 

Brig. Gen. Harry G. Woodbury, 
Dep. Dir. for Comprehensive Plan- 
ning, Office of Dir. of Civil Works, 

at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
ROTC Commissioning, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 7. 

Maj. Gen, William R. Peers, Asst. 
Dep. Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations, at Civil Affairs Conven- 
tion, New York, N.Y., June 12-13. 

NAVY 

UAdm. H. L. Miller, Commander 
Carrier Div. Three, at Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lemoore, Calif., May 26. 

RAdm. C. B. Jones, Chief, Office 
of Legislative Affairs, at Assn, of 
the U. S. Army Southern Colorado 
Chapter Meeting, Pueblo, Colo., June 
7. 

Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at Naval War College, 
Newport, E. I., June 10. 



Hon. R. W. Morse, Asst. Secretary 
of the Navy (Research & Develop- 
ment), at Marine Technology Society 
& The Society of Limnology & Ocean- 
ography Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
June 14; at 4th Biennial Navy Tri- 
partite Symposium, Annapolis, Md., 
June 23. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
USAF Academy, Colo., June V. 

Gen. J. P. McConncll, Chief of Staff, 
USAF, at Honor Squadron Dinner, 
USAF Academy, Colo., June 5 ; at 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
June 7; at USAF Academy Gradua- 
tion, June 8-9. 



Lt. Gen. W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., June 10. 

Hon. Leonard Marks, Jr., Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management), at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., June 6; at Stanford 
University. Palo Alto, Calif,, June 12. 

Brig. Gen. E. A. Pinsoti, Dep, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 

at Aerospace Research Laboratories 
Symposium, Wright- Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, June 14. 

Maj. Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 

Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Ameri- 
can Institute of Aeronautics & Astro- 
nautics Meeting, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., June 17. 



DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility 
Contract Awarded 



A defense contract for $2,300,000 
has been awarded to Sun Shipbuilding 1 
Co., Chester, Pa., for construction of 
a conical shock tube air blast simula- 
tor, Sponsored and funded by the De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency 
(DASA), the DASA Conical Shock 
Tube Facility (short title, DASA- 
CON) will be located on the grounds 
of the Naval Weapons Laboratory, 
Dahlgren, Va. It is believed to be the 
largest facility of its kind in exist- 
ence. 

DASACON will measure nearly one 
half mile in length, tapering from 1G 
inches to 24 feet in internal diameter 
along its conical shape. When com- 
pleted, it will enable DOD scientists 
to study the air blast effects of a 
simulated 20-kiloton nuclear blast 
using a 1000-pound conventional high 
explosive charge. 



Of particular interest to DASA 
scientists is a "high altitude" blast 
simulation capability. A diaphragm 
sealing- off the conical tube at one of 
the test stations allows evacuation of 
air to a partial vacuum simulating 
altitudes of about 100,000 feet. Meas- 
urement of blast effects at this simu- 
lated altitude can provide answers to 
some questions which otherwise would 
require expensive and highly complex 
underground test preparations. 

Military construction, expected to 
be completed in October 1906, is under 
supervision of the Navy's Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. Projects developed 
for the facility will be conducted 
under the technical management of 
the Bureau of Ships, subject to final 
approval of DASA. 




Artist's Concept of the DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility 
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by 
Brigadier General Donald G. Grot ha us, USA 



The world's largest supply business is directed by the 
U.S. Army Supply and Maintenance Command's (SMC) 
Supply Directorate. The enormity of its day-to-day opera- 
tions in inventory control and warehousing becomes ap- 
parent only when one realizes that the yearly transactions 
of the Supply Directorate dwarf the annual combined 
mail-order business of Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward, 

The Commodity Managers are the men who make this 
gigantic system work. The Army lias 2,700 of these ex- 
perts; they are the vital links in the vast logistical 
operations of the entire Army. Their decisions control 
a large share of the Government's investment in materiel, 
both of major items like a tank "shell" and secondary 
items like the tank engine, tracks, et al. 

The variety of secondary items or repair parts handled, 
for which SMC is responsive, is impressive. For Army air- 
craft, for example, they vary from engines for helicopters 
and fixed-wing aircraft to the smallest component, like a 
transistor, that also plays a vital role "keeping the planes 
flying." 

The Commodity Manager has to have extensive knowl- 
edge of some 075,000 separate items of the Army worth 
$1,8 billion. These repair parts range from tank engines 
to watch springs, To take just one portion of this pro- 
gram, sales of Army-managed repair parts to friendly 
nations under the Mutual Security Program have totalled 
some $101 million for fiscal 1965, 

The Commodity Manager's job is to determine the 
equipment and repair parts required to maintain the 
peace or insure victory in war. He meats many chal- 
lenges. He has to be not only a "generalist" who has a 
solid understanding of complex military systems and 
equipments, but also a specialist on costly repair parts. 
For example, the Commodity Managers assigned to the 
Army Missile Command are responsible for management 
of missile repair parts. Each Commodity Manager must 
have extensive knowledge of the complete missile system 
and its contribution to the "big picture." And, of course, 
it's often the smaller component parts that give the Com- 
modity Manager their biggest headaches because there 
are so many of them, 

Because of concern about gaining; increased recog- 
nition and motivation for Commodity Managers, the SMC 
is inaugurating a career-management program expressly 
for their training and subseqxienfc government careers. 
This offers till those interested in the supply end of the 
logistics business unique opportunities. For example, the 
career-management status provides schooling and unusu- 
ally rapid promotional opportunities as a part of the 
program. Thirty men a year will be selected to train in 
this newly proposed program. 

The men we are interested in must have a number of 
executive qualities that .show real management potential. 
Good Judgment is a quality that must rank at the top of 
the t list. The Commodity Manager must possess the 
ability to correctly evaluate mountains of information, to 
be alert to changing developments like international 
events over which he has no control, to be tactful in deal- 
ing- with other people and to have outstanding ability 
m communicating with others. Educational attainment, in 
itself, is not enough, While a college education or its 
equivalent is required, we are more interested in the 
trainees possessing the above qualities and offering a 
solid long-range potential of real management value. 



Another vital quality that we look for is flexibility. 
The Commodity Manager has to deal with many groups 
of specialists: two important customers other than the 
Army itself the Air Force and the Navy as well as 
many groups of specialists, like maintenance experts, en- 
gineers, procurement people, depot maintenance people 
and contractor personnel. The Commodity Manager's 
flexibility is given a severe test because he has to de-aJ 
with the logistics problems of all three services on a 
world-wide basis. These demands are constantly changing, 
in ways that present a real challenge to the Commodity 
Manager's ability to anticipate a wide variety of political 
as well as economic factors. One Commodity Manager puts 
it this way: "You have to; be 'loose in the saddle* on this 
job. You also have to have the ability to work under a lot 
of pressure." 

While these managers do no procurement on their own, 
the procurement officers use their recommendations In 
their ultimate decisions. Decisions like these sometimes 
puts the Commodity Managers right "in the middle" of 
things. They do not want to overstock, yet they must 
above all see to it that the troops in the field arc fully 
equipped. This calls for an adroit judgment. What with 
the varying demands made upon the Army by changing 
world-wide factors some of which are vii'tually impos- 
sible to foresee their jobs present a continuing challenge. 

An exacting selection process, including the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination, determines the SO trainees 
who will train as Conimodity Managers each year. Then 
follows a period of intensive training, including on-the- 
job and scholastic training, that provides the successful 
candidates an opportunity for a grade increase each year. 
Thus the successful trainees who first started as a General 
Schedule (GS) 5 will progress to GS 7 a 20 per cent 
salary increase in only three years. Then the trainee has 
the opportunity to attain GS 8, just as long as he con- 
tinues to progress and show initiative, 

The intermediate training stage for Commodity Man 
agers of GS 9-11 follows, and extends his training to 
include courses in a variety of human-relations and work 
skills. Then comes the senior level of GS 12-14 positions, 
when the regular job is implemented by courses in the 
technology of administration. The top executive level is 
reached with GS 15 and up ($16,460 a year up), when 
top-level management courses equivalent to those of uni- 
versity graduate schools of business administration arc 
offered the Commodity Managers. When they have reached 
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this level, they are really big-time executives in the broad- 
est sense of that term. 

Now for a few examples that will convey the scope of 
the operations of the Commodity Manager. The dollar 
value of the repair parts they provide for the maintenance 
of U.S. forces world-wide amounts to $519 million in 
fiscal 1965 (on a projected basis). When this is added to 
the total sales 'of Army-managed repair parts to friendly 
nations, the volume of Uncle Sam's dollar involved ag- 
gregates $680 million a year. To obtain the necessary 
materiel to support this large sales program, the Com- 
modity Managers initiate procurement actions that have 
already amounted to $600 million this fiscal year. 

Within the Army aviation commodity area, for example, 
some $401 million of repair parts is included in inventory 
on hand. Estimated issues for this fiscal year will total 
about $315 million. Furthermore, an estimated $157 mil- 
lion is planned for procurement an area in which the 
Commodity Manager plays an influential role. In addition, 
these Commodity Managers service major and repair parts 
operations for more than 4,000 helicopters and some 3,000 
airplanes. These aircraft can, of course, function only as 
efficiently as they are supported with major assemblies 
and with repair parts. 

In computing his various requirements, the Commodity 
Manager must be constantly analyzing the overall pic- 
ture, and must instinctively know how to work with cer- 
tain basic facts about SMC's operational areas. For 
example, he must know that, of the 24 depots commanded 
by SMC, there is a total of 93 million square feet of open 
storage space. He must know these and a host of other 
facts, so that he can make the proper recommendation 
for storage of the numerous repair parts provided by 
SMC. 

For another illustration, let us take the M-60 medium 
tank. The Commodity Managers for this tank must know 
a host of facts. They must know the original cost of this 
tank. The Commodity Manager for the repair parts must 
be familiar with several thousand such items. He must be 
familiar with the cost of the original engine, transmission, 
rangefinder, track and road wheels, telescope and the 
countless other repair parts that make up the tank. When 
the original cost of the repair is totalled, that total makes 
up most of the original cost. Then, when the repair parts 
have to he reprocured several years after the tank was 
originally assembled^ their costs have skyrocketed because 
retooling has to be initiated all over again for production. 

The Commodity Managers, then, are the key men who 
make the Army's entire supply system work. They are 
men who directly affect the readiness posture of our mili- 
tary forces world-wide. They plan a determining role in 
the Department of Defense's huge investment in materiel. 
The Commodity Managers for the Army are handling 
their responsibilities in a highly commendable manner. 
The Army owes its Commodity Managers the very highest 
praise. 




UH-1B Iroquois helicopters, a segment of U.S. Army op- 
erations supported by the Supply and Maintenance Com- 
mand supply system. 
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Systems Command Assumes Atlas 
Missile Command Responsibility 

The phase out of the Atlas weapon system from the 
Strategic Air Command's (SAC) operational inventory 
has resulted in the Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) 
assuming responsibility for checkout and launch of Atlas 
missiles at Vandenberg AFB, Calif, All future Atlas 
launches into the Air Force Western Test Range in sup- 
port of the U. S. Army Nike anti-missile program and the 
U. S. Air Force Advanced Ballistic Re-entry Systems 
(ABRES) program will be conducted by the AFSC's 6595th 
Aerospace Test Wing. 

The change, which became effective on March 22, 1965, 
involves some 600 missile technicians and launch crew 
members from the SAC squadron who were transferred 
to the Aerospace Test Wing. Also transferred were three 
gantries, Atlas launch pads, three above-ground coffin- 
type Atlas sites, an Atlas D Radio Guidance Station, a 
missile assembly and maintenance shop and other tech- 
nical facilities. Three of the launch pads, originally used 
for the Atlas D, will be modified to launch Atlas E and F 
models as well. 

Many of the ICBM's used in the specialized programs 
will be those being removed from SAC operational bases, 
Their use in the specialized programs will be part of an 
Air Force plan to realize maximum value from ICBM's 
slated for phase out from the deterrent force. 

The new ABRES and Nike Target vehicle launch team 
will be under the direction of Colonel Robert C. Thompson, 
the 6595th's Deputy for Ballistic Systems, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Phillip R. Safford, chief of the Atlas Project Of- 
fice. 

Microelectronics 

(Cont. from Page 5) 

Measurements of this kind should form a part of the 
specification for the system and, indeed, can be used dur- 
ing all phases of development to determine the progress of 
the system project. If the contract includes penalties and 
incentives, these measurements should form a part of the 
plan. Most of the measurables and their influence will gen- 
erally be contained in the analysis which led to the sys- 
tem choice, The selection of a reasonable number of proper 
measurables requires an insight into the systems engineer- 
ing and military use of the system. 

The successful harnessing of the mierocircuit technolo- 
gy to avionic equipment, as exemplified in the Sperry 
Loran-C, opened the road to truly integrated systems de- 
sign, The small size and low cost circuitry make feasible 
complex equipment. High inherent reliability and higher 
system reliability by use of redundancy make complex 
systems attractive. It is now possible to design for ease 
of maintenance by personnel of little training. The sys- 
tems designs now contemplated are complex to the point 
where, if a failure does occur, the degradation is graceful. 
In short, the mierocircuit has raised the systems complex- 
ity to a new plane with a potentially higher effectivity. 

A complex system brings forth system problems which 
were not previously prominent and which are germane 
to systems selection. These problems, in turn, make potent 
the need for more purely objective criteria for acceptance 
or rejection of the finished product. Modernized treatment 
of the design of systems demands that recognition be 
given to such factors from the very beginning in order to 
insure the broadest base of commonality and its related 
and overriding factor of true weapons systems cost effec- 
tiveness, both service and inter-service wide. 
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Project Managor 
(Cont. from Page 2) 

His task is finite in duration; after the project is com- 
pleted the personnel directly supporting it can be assigned 
to other activities, 

The project manager manages a higher proportion of 
professional personnel; consequently, he must use different 
management techniques than, would be_ found in the more 
simple superior-subordinate relationship. The work situa- 
tion for the individuals involved in the project is fluid; 
the project can be cancelled and more opportunity exists 
for the individual employee to feel uncomfortable and in- 
secure than would be found in a more stable functional 
work situation. The project manager's attitude regarding 
the functions of management (planning, organizing, di- 
recting and controlling) must be augmented by increased 
factors of motivation, persuasion and human relations 
since he must have the support of people that many times 
are paid and promoted by someone in the functional ele- 
ment. . , , 

The project manager has no line authority per se but 
rather depends on other manifestations of authority -to 
bring about the attainment of the objective. The directing 
function is of somewhat less importance since the direct- 
ing he does is, for the most part, accomplished through 
the functional managers who support him in the project 
endeavor. 

The project manager provides a unifying force} without 
such a force two alternatives are suggested: (1) the proj- 
ect activities remain functionally separated with the risk 
of lack of unanimity of objective or, (2) the senior execu- 
tive of the organization performs the project integration. 
Neither choice is acceptable since by nature functional 
managers are provincial (as would be expected) and the 
senior executive is concerned with overall support of all 
projects as well as the responsibility of long-range plan- 
ning in terms of future products, finances, facilities, etc. 
Authority and Responsibility of the Project Manager. 

Authority is the legal or rightful right to command, to 
act, or to direct. Authority is dc jure in the sense that it 
exists by rightful title, i.e u specific delegations of the 
authority of an organizational position are contained in 
the unit's documentation such as in policy and procedural 
instruments, job descriptions and organizational char- 
ters. 3 Additional authority, de facto in nature, is exer- 
cised by a manager and is of an implied nature. Implied 
authority is the intrinsic and necessary power to discharge 
fully the responsibilities inherent in the task or job. Thus, 
an organization receiving public funds has de facto au- 
thority to create administrative policy stipulating how the 
funds will be maintained, obligated and safeguarded. 
Other aspects of de facto authority include the project 
manager's persuasive ability, his rapport with extra-or- 
ganizational units and Ms capability in resolving oppos- 
ing viewpoints with the parent unit and between the 
external organizations, 

The senior executive of the organisation still retains 
organic authority, responsibility and accountability for 
the results produced by the organization. The line execu- 
tives share their authority with the project manager with 
respect to the project under development or production ; 

3 Within the Air Force, specific and forceful authority 
has been delegated to the project manager (The System 
Program Director) in APR 87G-8, dated 25 November 
19es. Additionally, a draft DOD directive, titled "System/ 
Project Management" (undated), is beinff coordinated 
within the Defense Department. This document reflects the 
delegation of authority to the Project Manager and will, 
when fully implemented, significantly strengthen the proj- 
ect manager's role, 

* Functional authority is defined as the le (upright to 
act or command with respect to specific activities, proc- 
esses, practices or policies in departments other than the 
manager's parent department. It is a small slice of the 
authority of some line manager and relates to particular 
phenomena in the organization, e.g., the authority of the 
personnel officer to prescribe certain grievance proce- 
dures. The project manager's authority vastly exceeds any 
that could be delegated u&mg the concept of functional 
authority. 



it is debatable whether the authority that the project 
manager exercises is line authority per se since his author- 
ity extends horizontally and vertically^ in the parent or- 
ganization and radiates outside to participating organiza- 
tions. 4 A new concept of authority emerges with the ad- 
vent of the project manager, viz., Project Authority which 
appears as the nearest thing to line authority that can 
he delegated to the project manager within the restraints 
of contemporary organizational theory. Project manage- 
ment changes the authority relationship since a line func- 
tional manager (such as a production manager) is now 
required to provide advice, counsel and specialized sup- 
port to the project manager, who is concerned with proj- 
ect integration. Thus one sees beginning evidence of de- 
parture from the line-staff organizational dichotomy that 
has been in the mainstream of management theory for 
decades. Project authority provides the legal basis for 
the unification of organizational deliberations both within 
the organisation itself: and with respect to outside organi- 
zations. Traditional authority tended, for the most part, 
to be operable only within the parent organization, 

Additional factors that lend credence to the project 
authority doctrine include: 

Influence in the rank, organizational position or spe- 
cialized knowledge of the incumbent. The project manager 
has superior knowledge of the relative roles and functions 
of the individual parts of the project, thus placing him 
in a logical position to exercise a heavy hand in major 
organizational decisions affecting the outcome of his proj- 
ect. His knowledge (by virtue of being in a focal position) 
inherently gives him knowledge superior to that of tho 
personnel responsible for any subsystem or subactivity 
functioning as part of the integrated whole. 

The priority and obligation existing within the organi- 
zation for tho timely and efficient attainment of the proj- 
ect objectives. 

The existence of a bilateral agreement with a con- 
tracting party for the completion of the project within 
defined parameters (cost, performance, schedule and tech- 
nology). 

Integrative requirements of the project manager's 
position in the sense that he has the singular responsibility 
within the organization to coalesce and direct separate 
functional and extra-organizational activities to a co- 
ordinated goal. 

o The project manager's anthoi'ity and responsibility 
flow horizontally across the vertical superior/subordinate 
relationships existing within the functional organizational 
elements. 

Explicit delineation in the organizational policy in- 
struments is required to enable his active participation in 
the major managerial and technical activities involved in 
the project. 6 

Management literature has neglected any real definition 
or discussion of the authority of the project manager, 
probably because of the near universality of the functional 
approach to management education and practice. Until 
contemporary management theory has fully accepted the 
project manager's role, extraordinary manifestations of 
authority will be required. Creation of the position of proj- 
ect manager requires careful planning; certain criteria 
are offered for stipulating tho authority relationships; 

Certain defense companies have taken positive steps in 
thin direction. For exa/mplc, within the Huf/hes Aircraft 
Company the project manaf/er is ffiven official sanction , 
(ana thus authority) through the publication of a policy \ 
instrument. In the Aerospace Group of Hughes Aircraft 
Company each of the Product Line Divisions is assigned 
management responsibility for programs within its prod- . 
uct Unas; tho implementation of these programs is goner- 
ally accomplished by many different organizational units ; 
throughout the company; therefore, the Divisional Manager . 
aasifjm project -managers as necessary to provide the re- 
quired proj cat-oriented management continuity. The proj- 
ect manaffcr may superimpose a project structure on the 
oxistinff company organization; the specific authority awl - 
responsibility of the project and functional ma/nay era are 
then delineated to insure unanimity of objective. (Hughes 
Aircraft Company, "Aerospace Group Policy Project 
Management, No, 1-15," dated March 2S, 1964-) 

(Cont, on Pago 24) 
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Knitwear Industry 

Advisory Committee 

Named by DSA 

Twelve representatives of the knit- 
wear industry have been named by 
the Defense Supply Agency to serve 
as members of an Industry Advisory 
Committee on knitwear. 

The Committee will act as an 
advisory group, on problems involved 
in supplying 1 knitwear products to the 
Armed Forces, to the Agency's De- 
fense Clothing: and Textile Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa, During FY 
1904 the Center purchased more than 
15,500,000 of knitwear products. 

DSA purchases and distributes to 
the Military Services commonly-used 
supplies, including food, clothing and 
textiles, electronic parts, fuel and 
petroleum products, medical, chemical, 
industrial, construction and general 
supplies. It also performs common 
services for Department of Defense 
elements. These include surplus prop- 
erty sales, catalog-ing, and providing 
research reports and documentation 
services. 

Industry representatives named to 
the Advisory Committee on knitwear 
are: Clarence Burton, President, 
Lynchburg- Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Clarence H. Capers, Vice 
President, Waynesfcoro Knitting Co,, 
Waynesboro, Pa.j Pleasant H. Hanes, 
Jr., President, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., WInston-Salem, N.C.; James R. 
Hibshman, President, Lion Knitting- 
Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; Arnold 
Kramer, President, Kaybe Hosiery 
Mills of North Carolina, Inc., Thomas- 
ville, N.C.; "William K. Mauney, Jr., 
President, Mauney Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Kings Mountain, N.C.; Jerome M. 
Stone, President, Pottsville Mills, 
Inc., Pottsville, Pa.; Rothermel Wise, 
President, Howard Knit Products, 
Gastonia, N.C.; David Rosenblatt, 
Secretary, Highland Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Clark Easter- 
Jy, President, Johnstown Knitting 
Mills Co., i nc ., Johnstown, N.Y.j 
Eugene a Gwaltney, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and General Superintendent, 
ll Mills, Inc., Alexander City, 

la; Ellis Mills, President, Ellis 

"ls, Inc., Hickory, ' N.O. 

Defense Industry Bullntl., 



President Johnson Coinmene| s 
Defense Contractors for Cost 



In a personal letter from the Prosi- 
dent of the United States, 72 dcfcmMt 
contractors were commended for re- 
sponding "vigorously and effect ivoly" 
to his call for a positive program (if 
cost reduction to help guarantee mil* 
country a maximum of defense at n 
minimum cost. 



This response resulted from 
dent Johnson's request to defense con- 
tractors early in December 19fi!;i In 
"intensify efforts" that would 
"achieve cost reductions in the imv- 
formaiice of Defense contracts." 
Guidelines were established that tic- 
fined an Effective Contractor Cost 
Reduction Program for contractors 
with an annual volume of Dofenflo 
sales in excess of $5 million. 

The "appreciation" of President 
Johnson was announced April 28 to 
industrial representatives attending 
the Washing-ton Advanced Planning; 
Briefings for Industry, when the text 
of the President's letter to the fii*mn 
participating in tlic program was rout] 
by Joseph A. Califano, Jr., The Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Fifty-three of the 72 compnmuH 
were contributors to the Cost Reduc- 
tion Exhibits displayed during tlm 

Aerojet-General Corp. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Bosch Arnia Corp. 

ARO, Inc. 

AVCO Corp. 

Beech Aircraft Corp, 

Bell Aerospace Corp. 

Bendix Corp. 

Boeing Co. 

Bunker-Iiamo Corp. 

Burroughs Corp. 

Collins Radio Co. 

Continental Motors 

Cook Electric Co, 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inu, 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

Dynalectron Corp. 

Electronic Communications, Inc. 

Fuirchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 

Fairchild-Hiller Corp. 

FMC Corp. 

Garrett Corp. 

General Dynamics Corp. 

General Electric Co, 

General Motors Corp. 

General Precision, Inc. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corp. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc. 

Hayes International Corp. . 

Hercules Powder Co, 

Honeywell, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 

International Business Machines' 
Corp. 
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Technical Document Markings 
to Control Distribution Simplified 

A broad new policy which simplifies the markings that 
can be placed on DOD technical documents to control 
their distribution has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 

Affecting the full range of technical documentation 
employed by DOD components and their contractors, the 
new policy provides that DOD contractors shall use a 
single distribution statement and instructs DOD offices 
to use one of five other officially authorized distribution 
statements. Provision also is made for automatic removal 
of three of these six distribution statements at the end 
of three years. 

The new policy does not affect any existing regulations 
relating to markings iiaetl for military security purposes. 
The newly authorized distribution markings are intended 
for use on either classified or unclassified technical docu- 
ments, where appropriate. 

DOD Directive 5200.20, "Distribution Statements (other 
than security) On Technical Documents," was issued on 
March 29, 1006, by Cyrus R, Vance, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, to spell out the new policy guidance to all DOD 
units responsible for generation or handling of technical 
documents. Units are given until January 1, 1966, to 
implement the necessary steps and to comply fully with 
the provisions of the directive. 

The one distribution statement allowed for use by DOD 
contractors has been established by recent revisions to 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR). 
It provides for those circumstances in which the DOD 
obtains only limited rights to the data contained in the 
technical document. The "limited rights" statement per- 
mits the Government to use the data, but disclosure out- 
side the Government is not permitted except in certain 
specified types of emergency. The "limited rights" state- 
ment may be removed only by the contractor or by formal 
negotiation with the contractor and there is no auto- 
matic removal of such statements, 

The five DOD-imposed distribution statements repre- 
sent a graduated set of controls. In order of increasing 
controls, the five statements provide for (I) world-wide, 
public dissemination, (2) to U.S. citizens only, (8) within 
the Government only, (4) within DOD only and (6) within 
the originating DOD component only. The statement 
restricting distribution to U.S. citizens only is derived 
primarily from laws relating to export of U.S. military 
and commercial know-how, and this statement will remain 
in effect as long as the laws on which it is based continue 
.in force. The last three statements automatically lose 
their effect at the end of three years unless the originator 
takes official steps to continue them for another three 
years. 

The new directive provides that each use of one of 
the controlling statements be individually justified, and 
it summarizes the allowable reasons for using each of 
the controlling: statements, It also provides that all copies 
of a technical report, or other technical data document, 
shall be markcd.with the appropriate distribution state- 
ment in a prominent location. 

Procedures are set forth in the directive for public 
release of technical documents as they become declassified 
or as they lose the protection of one of the distribution 
statements which prevent public dissemination. 

Issuance of the directive is a product of studies under- 
taken more than a year ago to identify and recommend 

,+!? ? " feS rS A Whlc]l i . nhibit tho flow of technical docu- 
ments in DOD. A committee of representatives from the 
military departments and from Office of the Secretary 
of Defense units formulated the basic specifications for 
JJOD action to reduce the variety of distribution state- 
ments now being used and to increase the care being 

SlSfl ? i nsi ^ e that each use of such statements is fully 
justified by the content of each technical document, 



Application of Management Skills 
Emphasized by ICAF's Gen. Steele 
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Four basic trends which have evolved with the effective 
application of management skills in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense may be expected to continue with 
increased emphasis, Major General W. S. Steele, USAF 
Deputy Commandant of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, told members of the National Capital 
of the Armed Forces Management Association at a lunch- 
eon meeting in Washington, D. C., last month. 

The speaker said these trends are (1) swift and dynamic 
systems changes, (2) closer integration of political plans 
and programs with both short and long-range military 
plans to achieve national objectives, (8) greater reliance 
on the capabilities of modern communications and com- 
puter-based systems and (4) increased opportunities for 
centralized policy direction and control, coupled with 
decentralized policy implementation. 

"Tho size, complexity and immense resources at tho 
disposal of the Department of Defense impose an over- 
riding requirement for only the best in management 
policies and practices," General Steele said. "In no other 
area do the results more directly reflect the management 
skills which are exercised," 

"Defense management has been an orderly, phased con- 
ceptual evolution, inherent in the development of unified 
action by the Armed Forces into accepted practice. Trends 
in defense management have been attributed to many 
different causes, but no one will deny that current trends 
reflect the desires of one man Secretary of Defense 
ttobert S. McNamara. His personal management philos- 
ophy is at work constantly directed towards managers 
who ask the right questions, suggest the right alterna- 
tives, propose the right objectives and stimulate dynamic 
progress towards the attainment of national objective." 
_ "For the first time," General Steele said, "all planning 
is being done on a coordinated basis and decisions are 
being made by and not for decision makers. All combat 
forces have been brought under the operational control 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, combat effectiveness of these 
forces has been maintained, greater efficiency and economy 
have been attained by eliminating duplication and the 
decision-making process has been strengthened." 
, The speaker said there is one important item that has 
influenced all management actions in the Defense De- 
partment, This is increased reliance on cost reduction pro- 
grams which have three basic features: (1) buying only 
what is needed, (2) buying at the lowest sound price 
and (3) reducing operating costs. Accordingly, coat effec- 
tiveness studios have evolved as prime management tools, 
t Our major task is to keep the intricate, rapidly devel- 
oping field of military management education under close, 
searching scrutiny," General Steele said, "Our goal is to 
provide education for today's and tomorrow's defense 
loaders. Currency, not history, has become our byword. 
1 robing management frontiers and being responsive to 
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trends in defense management has required a dedicated, 
questioning, forceful and enthusiastic approach. Based 
upon a careful program of study, experimentation, investi- 
gation and planned innovation, the curriculum for the 
class graduating in June of this year has been reoriented 
to increase the amount of attention paid to the entire 
spectrum of defense management." 
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Aa a special feature, this month's "From The Speakers 
Rostrum presents excerpts from the Army addresses 
given at regional DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Brief- 
ings for Industry held during March and April in Los 
Angeles, New York City, Chicago, Dallas and Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

The Navy and Air Force presentations will be covered in 
the next two issues of the Bulletin. 

U. S. Army Advanced 
Planning Requirements 




Gen. F. S. Besson, Jr., USA 
Commanding. General 

U. S. Army 
Materiel Command 



U.S. Army Materiel Command 

Our equipment and materiel must daily increase in le- 
thality, and effectiveness. We must constantly seek for ease 
oi maintenance and simplicity of operation. Our equip- 
ment must be rugged and, at the same time, light in 
weight, mobile and easily transportable, Because we have, 
in being:, a large Army in the field, deployed around the 
world, our requirements fall into two broad categories. 
1'irst there are the day-to-day requirements for equipment 
the tested and standardized equipment to sustain our 
forces in training here in the Continental United States 
or deployed overseas. The second category is for new and 
better equipment .... 

During Fiscal Year 1966, to meet anticipated require- 
ments for future hardware, Jt is expected that the Army 
will spend with industry approximately 4 billion dollars, 

Ihis outlay of taxpayer's money provides the Army -with 
its day-to-day needs ranging from fan belts to missiles. 
It also invests in our most important resource the crea- 
tive talent of industry, Meeting our needs for tomorrow's 
hardware will require significant technological break- 
throughs .... 

Operations and Maintenance Needs. 

A lesser known kind of Army requirement might be 
labelled its operations and maintenance needs. Yet it should 
be obvious, when you think about it, that the Army, at 
its present size, deployed around the world in such places 
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as Alaska, Korea, Vietnam, as well as here in the United 
States, has tremendous annual requirements for consump- 
tion items, repair parts, minor pieces of equipment and 
services of all kinds. Satisfying these requirements is a 
huge logistical job, 

The job is to feed, clothe, and house almost a million 
military personnel, operate and maintain over 100 active 
major installations, as wall as thousands of vehicles, air- 
craft, tanks, guns and missiles, all over the globo. 

.... Each year we buy and consume the parts and 
assemblies for a $200 million in-houae major overhaul 
program and we contract for an additional $70 million 
worth of eqiiipment maintenance .... 

One item of service alone commercial transportation 
costs about a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

This fiscal year the Army will buy from industry ap- 
proximately $2,5 billion worth of goods and services to 
meet its operational needs as distinct from end item hard- 
ware. Through 1970 we estimate that the rate of spending 
will remain relatively level, If our estimate is correct. 
more than $1,75 billion would be spent through our central 
procurement offices .... 

Future Requirements, 

First, our needs are not centered around a few weapons 
systems. The hardware needed to effect prompt tind BUB- 
tained combat operations must be effective in a variety of 
geographic and climatic conditions, This equipment must 
' support the soldier on the land as well as in his immediate 
water and air environment. Above all, the equipment and 
tools of war must provide the Army a flexibility of re- 
sponse. "We may only desire to establish control over an 
enemy without necessarily destroying him. Our hardware) 
needs to meet these conditions must, therefore, bo wide- 
ranging in scope. All categories of industry, both large 
and small, have an important place on the Army-indus- 
try team. 

Second, during the next five yeara our total procuro- 
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ment will reflect a relatively level rate of spending. Com- 
pared with the past five years, our spending for mobility 
items is expected to increase and our spending for mis- 
si lea to decrease. This latter trend may be reversed if 
missile systems now under development are released for 
production. Our spending for other categories and Idnds 
ot hardware and services should remain about the same. 

.... Today our nation is aware of the need for an 
active defense industry in this time of uncertain peace. 
Our responsibilities for wise management of the resources 
entrusted to us have never been greater. The Army wel- 
comes this opportunity to discuss its plans for the future- 

?Tflii y -* Uch exchan es - the Army-Industry team can better 
fulfill its purpose. 




Maj. Gen. J. G. Zierdt, USA 
Commanding General 

U. S. Army 
Missile Command 



US. Army Missile Command 

Here are five general areas where we are working 
where we have pressing requirements that could lead to 
new missile systems .... 

Defense Against Ballistic Missiles. 

. . . . The Nike-X program is now in advanced develop- 
ment and continues under the highest national priority. 



qAiun ^'^development a system designated 

SAM-D, Surface to Air Missile Development, formerly 

1 ,T,Hn A DS ' 7 ' ; La * ^is year wo shall make 
a selection of proposals concerning SAM-D concepts and 

SSSSSnf 1 " 1 ) 111 !? * 11 of *" definition phase to the 
Department of Defense. We arc looking here for new 

E e S S M? arget * c <l uiaition . <1 new ways of packaging 
to get the compactness required to keep the system mobile 
-a prime requirement for all Army missile systems-- 
a leasonable number of standardized ground vehicle* 



, e - ri W<l enough to stand the bouncing 

?n *,?? m S vem f nt fhe battlefield and fast enough 
to get out and make a kill before it's too late. 

Expanded Anti-Tank Capabilities. 



^A job almost as tough as missile defense is 
posed by Army requirements for an effective anti-tank 



* h lJ n ?. ivld , u ?; 1 S()I dier, we want an easily operated 
' wtth which he can reach 

beforo they are on tQ P of 



him . 

J?l e , n ? ed - P r 2 8U nfc with very high burning rates and 
some solutions for the structural and aero-dynamic prob- 
lem*, caused by the terrific velocities such prope!Snt a P pro- 

Another facet of the problem involves a forward ob- 





In short, we know a great many approaches that 



won't work, and a few that will. There is room for anv 
company with ingenuity in the anti-tank area. 
Army Air Assault Operations. 

We are trying many systems. The LASER, as an illumi- 
nator is a semi-active homing approach, looks good as a 
means of improving the accuracy of helicopter fire nower 
One of our more unique problems here is to provide inter- 
changeable weapon systems to avoid specializing the air- 
e 



Forward Area Low Altitude Air Defense. 

All our operational air defense missiles are mobile, but 
they must stop and set up before they can fire, and they 
cannot get all the way forward . . y 

sSaSSSSiil' 
gfid^ s^'EXESS'SS 

Division Support with Optimized Non-Nuclear Warheads. 
General support missiles and rockets include the weap- 
ons and the role you are perhaps most familiar with. In 
essence they are the Army's long range artillery, used to 
reach out beyond the range of conventional guns. Since 
our Sergeant and Pershing ballistic missiles now provide 
long range nuclear fire support for Army field forces, 
the emphasis has shifted to meeting the need for non- 
nuclear nre at extended ranges. 

A capability for nuclear and non-nuclear fire is a must 
for any new general support weapon .... If we must 
have the nuclear shot, we'll need it right now, but in the 
meantime, we'd like to get some work out of the missile 
.... so we ask for dual capability. 

Finally, we need multipurpose missiles that can be used 
lor more than a single type target .... Multi-purpose 
weapons can cost more in money to get, but their real 
cost in men, materiel, training, logistics and so forth 
should be much less. The inexpensive solution that will do 
the job is the one we favor every time .... 

It's not necessary to knock on our door with an entire 
new weapon concept to do business with the Army Mis- 
sile Command. Over the next five years we anticipate 
spending between 160 and 200 million dollars on critical 
component work, exploratory and advanced development, 
in addition to R&D money spent on a particular system 
such as Nike-X. 

To name but a few, we. want simplified, lower cost in- 
ertial guidance systems: high mass fraction propulsion 
units: propellants with higher burning rates and lighter 
weight missile ground support equipment. We are wide 
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open for new ideas with LASERS for battlefield applica- 
tions. 

How many of you have looked at the possibilities open- 
ing up in pure fluid control systems? Pure fluids look 
simple, and they look to me like a lot of money for the 
first guy who makes them go the way we want them to go. 

Ilefmed specifications for the missiles of the future 
simply do not exist. So we look to you for good ideas. We 
are in the market for thoughts as well as things .... 

If yon have any ideas you'd like to try on us, if you 
desire further information on anything I have said., eon- 
tact us. 




MaJ. Gen. W. W. Lnpsley, 

USA 
Commanding General- 

U. S. Army 
Mobility Command 



U.S. Army Mobility Command 

The Army Mobility Command (MOCOM) is responsi- 
ble for research and development, procurement mainte- 
nance, and supply management of all Army mobility 
equipment, with the exception of combat vehicles. The 
Command, with headquarters located in Warren, Michi- 
gan, has three subordinate commands, each commanded 
by a general officer. They are Army-Tank Automotive 
Center (ATAC), Warren, Michigan; the Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command (AVCOM)-, St. Louis, Missouri; and the 
Mobility Equipment Center (MEG) also in St. Louis. 

Our FY 66 Program is estimated at over $1 billion. 

Automotive Equipment. 

In the automotive equipment field, the FY 66 program 
will approximate $614 million .... 

The M151 % ton truck _is replacing the M38A1 .... 
Over 26,000 of these vehicles are now on contract for 
delivery during FY's 65, 66 and 67. Procurement of over 
25,000 of these vehicles on a competitive three-year eon- 
tract amounting to about $70 million is planned for FY 
65. Another multi-year buy valued at over $100 million is 
scheduled for the future .... 

M-44 2% ton truck .... For FY's 66-66 we plan a 
competitive procurement of over 16,000 units amounting 
to over $100 million. The next large competitive buy is 
scheduled for a later period, and it will be a multi-year 
contract valued at over $150 million. We are planning an 
additional multi-year procurement valued at over $70 mil- 
lion .... 

Aviation Equipment. 

In the field of aviation equipment, about $411 million is 
expected to be available for development and procurement 
in FY 1966. 

. . . XJH-1 Iroquois utility helicopter, more popularly 
known _as the "Huey". Over $300 million is programmed 
for their procurement in the next several years .... 

The newest addition to our aircraft is the CH-47 
CHINOOK helicopter .... Over $200 million in procure- 
ment is anticipated during the next few years. 

.... the Hughes and Hiller Models of the Light Ob- 
servation Helicopter. They are final competitors for a 
fixed-price multiple-year buy of approximately 700 air- 
craft scheduled for award in FY 66, 

. . . the experimental aerial crane, developed by Sikor- 
sky. It has a lift capacity of about six tons at moderate 
ranges, with a maximum capacity of up to 10 tons. A re- 
quirement exists for a larger model in the 12 to 20 ton 
range .... 



Military Support Equipment. 

In the field of other mobility support equipment, the 
PY 1966 program will approximate $153 million. 

Generator sets range in size up to 300 KW with a wide 
range of frequencies and voltages. Our present forecast 
shows annual requirements of over $25 million for this 
equipment over the next several years .... 

The Universal Engineer Tractor. ... If testing is suc- 
cessful, a procurement program of $50 million is scheduled 
within the next several years. 

The Mobile Assault Bridge is now being procured. . . . 
The Army has planned future procurement of over $100 
million for this equipment. 

Recent technological advances in the field of image in- 
tensification have brought new promise to night opera- 
tions .... This procurement program could well run 
over one-quarter billion dollars over the next several 
years. 

In other fields we must continue our development of 
amphibious vehicles. We need lightweight precise power 
turbine generator units, practical fuel cells, and new 
sources of energy and new propulsion ay sterna for heavy 
equipment. "We need lightweight materials and new en- 
gineering and design for bridges, lighter and more sensi- 
tive mine detectors, including aerial detection devices, and 
we must find new materials and methods to permit mass 
production of high quality lenses for the night vision de- 
vices which we require , . , . 

In conclusion, there are wide ranging, attractive and 
challenging opportunities for industry to join with Army 
in development and production of improved automotive- 
aviation and other mobility support equipment. Success 
will not come easy for either of us hut with the ultimate 
stake our continued freedom wo can't afford less than 
our best effort. 




Mobile Assault Bridge on M-60 Tank 
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Maj. Gen. F. W. Moorman, 

USA 
Commanding General 

U. S. Army 
Electronics Command 



U.S. Army Electronics Command 

I am going to talk about six major areas in our pro- 
grams. These are Communications; Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acquisition as a combined item; Automatic 
Data Processing; Avionics or aircraft electronics; Image 
Interpretation; and Electronic Components, or parts. Al- 
though we have some good capabilities in these areas, we 
also have some critical requirements as well, 

Communications. 
Let's take a general look at communications. . , . 

300-line Solid State Switchboard. . . . The Army expects 
to buy initial lots within 15 to 18 months and procurement 
for troop issue is expected to start thereafter, with outlays 
each year of more than 16 million. 

VRC-12 and PRC-25 Combat Radio Sets. . . . Over 200 
million dollars in contracts have been processed. The Army 
expects the total for the life of the project to top 400 
million as presently estimated. 

Radio Relay Sets and Multiplexers. . . . The Army ex- 
pects overall procurement, including other essentials, to 
run about 100 million during the next several years. 

Single Sideband Family of Radio Sets. . . , Purchases 
through the next several years are expected to total more 
than 50 million dollars. 

_ Multichannel Tropospheric Scatter Radio Set. . . . Start- 
ing- in the relatively near future, the Army plans to spend 
about 15 million dollars annually over a period of several 

UNICOM-STARCOM is a complex of systems which 
when grouped together, provide for use of numerous modes 
ot communications, automatic switching, data handling 
message processing, and other operations. The program 
is divided into both research and development and equip- 
ment procurement, 

Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisition. 

.V ? ^ tain som ., e of , the thi " s we want, the Army 
T&n evot S more than U . million dollars for surveil- 
5 as well WS 6XPeCt t0 S me sizeable equipment 

hnv f a ack S d i ra ar is , one ? f the items we P^n to 

cles T^Sn h de f ect i n ^ f ^ Vil ? g Pnnel and vehi- 
cles. it should be standardized during FY 66 

WP ^v 0r !ll SUrVei - lian . Ce ' the 9 V " 1 Mohawk Wstems that 
S?^ i, e J a U8| y Ploy heat-sensitive radar, 
photography and infrared sensory devices 

AA 8 A- SUCC A e ? sol ^ to ,J hese ' the Surveillance and Target 

o2 !! ltl0n ircr ? ft Syat ? m ' or STAAS - is der study! 
One proposed system would make use of a high-perform- 

181 Ve&da ' advanced Sensora > data g links, and 



Automatic Data Processing. 

In continuing work in automatic data processing for 
handling tactical information and analysis, much of the 
R&D is encompassed in our Command Control Information 
Systems 1970, or CCIS-70. Five major sub-systems for 
field army use are involved, They are for fire support; 
intelligence; personnel and administration; logistics, ami 
tactical operation centers. It is expected in the nonr future 
to announce plans for a symposium early this coming 1 
summer at which future plans and programs for CCIS-70 
will be discussed with interested members from industry, 

Avionics. 

.... The Army tentatively plans to spend more thnn 50 
million dollars for avionics R&D contracting in the next 
several years. Equipment purchases for these devices aro 
expected to run about 12 and one-half million annunlly. 

Image Interpretation. 

A great deal of the photo-typo data obtained through 
airborne surveillance must be analyzed rapidly for tactical 
use. The AN/TSQ-43 Tactical Image Interpretation Facil- 
ity, or TIIF, is representative of some of the progress 
being made in this area. . . . 1965 may see the Initial 
production of a limited quantity of this equipment. Tho 
Air Force has been designated executive agent of n joint 
program office to develop a next generation of information 
processing and interpretation systems. . . . Prospective ad- 
vances in image interpretation will utilize not only real- 
time transmission of data but will allow real-time that is, 
immediate interpretation of the imagery as well. 

Electronic Components. 

.... For external R&D in components, the Army has 
allotted more than 75 million dollars through the next 

several years. 

.... We want more than low weight and small sine in 
microelectronics. Wo also want high reliability and de- 
signs that can be mass produced at less cost than present 

conventional electronics. 

Advanced work in transistors remains a wide open 
field 

Fuel cells are but one example of work aimed at meeting 
the need for more efficient silent power sources for combat 
use. . . . 

Continuing research, through basic, exploratory and 
applied levels, is the life blood for successive generations 
of weapons and systems for the field. There is no limit on 
new discovery. To the contrary, each now discovery 
triggers off a progression of still more discoveries to como. 

_ As has been the case, we shall, of course, depend upon 
industry to provide us with a good share of the new 
discoveries through which the vitality of our dofonae ia 
maintained. And we re-emphasize that the door swings 
both ways. When we do not come to you, call on us. Tho 
Army has a continuing interest in receiving and evaluating 
unsolicited proposals containing new ideas, suggestions, 
and inventive concepts for weapons, supplies and equip- 
ment. You can bo sure that your ideas will bo carefully 
considered. , . , 






mackn ""^, including the new 

manpack radar, Overseer, and other items may come to a 
combined gross of more than 100 million in the future 
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U.S. Army Weapons Command 

During FY 1966, the Weapons Command will placo 
contracts with industry for shooting hai'dware amounting 
to approximately $260 million. Through 1970, we estimate 
that the rate of spending will remain relatively level. 
Let's take a look at some of our principal programs. 
First, the Army's M60A1 Tank .... The Army expects 
its program for this vehicle through the next few years 
to amount to several hundred million dollars. 

There are two adaptations of the M60 Tank for special- 
ized tasks, the Combat Engineer Vehicle and the Armored 
Vehicle Launched Bridge. 

.... The procurement program for these vehicles in 
FY 66 should amount to about $21 million. 

. . . . We will procure about $90 million worth of the 
M109 self-propelled 155mm Howitzer during FY 1965 and 
FY 1966. 

We will spend an additional $25 million on MHO eight 
inch Howitzers and the M107 176mm guns. 

Additionally we will spend about $26 million for a re- 
triever version of the M107/M110 which mounts a 
wrecker boom and is designed for battlefield recovery of 
disabled vehicles. 

The newest development in our armored vehicles has 
been named the General Sheridan .... 

Over the next several years our procurement program 
for the Sheridan will amount to more than one-quarter 
billion dollars. 

Still another advanced vehicle is under development, 
the Mechanized Infantry Combat Vehicle .... If the de- 
velopment program for the MICV is successful and the 
Army gets the go-ahead, procurement for this vehicle is 
currently estimated at more than $100 million. 

In aircraft weaponization probable procurement for the 
M6 40mm Grenade Launcher could amount to a little 
over $7 million in the next few years. 

Another aircraft weapons subsystem being considered is 
the XM21, a machine gun-rocket launcher combination. 
Expenditures over the next several years could amount to 
approximately $26 million. 

Finally, in the major procurement field, we expect to 
buy four versions of the well-known M113 Armored Per- 
sonnel Carrier .... 

.... The expected procurement for the four versions 
of the M113 could amount to more than $100 million over 
the next few years. 

The research and development program of the Weapons 
Command is running at an annual level of about $40 mil- 
lion, The forecast for the next several years is that this 
rate will remain relatively level. 

A new rifle, the SPIW, is designed to enhance the killing 
power of the individual soldier. It is well along in the con- 
cept study stage. 

The concept of a lightweight, unarmored, self-propelled 
IGBmm Howitzer is under scrutiny. And these are just 
two of the many items under study. 

In the vehicular armament field, we are working for 
cannon with higher velocity, more rapid rates of fire, and 
improved accuracy. New mortars are on the drawing 
boards and in development. 

In fire control, we are exploring more sophisticated 
systems which will be less complicated to operate and 
more nearly approach an all-weather capability. 

In combat vehicles, we are looking for significant im- 
provements for better cross-country capability, an en- 
gine that efficiently uses more than one fuel, more rugged 
track and suspensions systems, better swimming ability 
as well as improved armor and better tank defeating 
armament. 

Next comes aircraft weaponization, Up to now we have 
been mounting infantry type weapons in our aircraft, 
We need configurations specifically designed for aircraft. 
We must develop a capability to deliver stand-off fire so 
the aircraft need not be over the target to engage the 
enemy. Machine guns' of various calibers, several of which 
utilize the Gatling-gun principle, are under development. 
Weight of the weapon system must be held to the absolute 
minimum. Recoil must be reduced or eliminated. 

In aircraft fire control, we need rapid solutions to range 
computations, automatic tracking, and increased night 
capability. 
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Joint Meteorological Satellite 
Program Office Established 

The Defense Department has established a Joint Me- 
teorological Satellite Program Office (JMSPO) to coordi- 
nate requirements for the use of meteorological satellites 
by the Military Services. 

For the past several years, DOD has "been worldng in 
cooperation with the Weather Bureau on the National 
Weather Satellite Program. This experience has shown 
that this new technology is important to military opera- 
tions. Satellite meteorological information can assist in 
such military areas as missile launches, tests of re-entry 
vehicles, targeting data and 1 fleet movements, 

The JMSPO has the following responsibilities t 

In cooperation with the U. S. Weather Bureau, contin- 
ually review the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration's meteorological satellite program to define mili- 
tary applications of the national system and arrange DOD 
technical efforts to support the nntional program, 

Collect and coordinate Military Service and Joint Chiefs 

of Staff requirements relative to meteorological satellites. 

Provide staff management of any DOD meteorological 
satellite developmental efforts. 

Provide DOD support and technical assistance to U. S. 
representatives engaged in international discussion on 

weather satellites. 

Perform other tasks and functions relative to weather 
satellites as might be directed by the Office of the Director 
of Defense Research & Engineering. 

The new office is jointly staffed with meteorological 
specialists from all three services. It is assigned to the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Research & Develop- 
ment, Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, and receives overall 
guidance from the Office of the Director of Defense Re- 
search & Engineering. 

Directing the office is Colonel Peter E, Romo, USAF. 
Other staff members are: Lieutenant Colonel N. L. Duro- 
cher, USA; Commander W. S. Houston, USNj and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel D. J. Eddleman, USAF. 

The JMSPO is located in Koom 4D227, Tho Pentagon; 
telephone numbers are OXforrl 7-9070 and OXford 7-9103. 




Colonel Peter E. Romo, 
USAF, Director of the Joint 
Meteorological Satellite Pro- 
gram Office (JMSPO), of 
the Department of Defense. 
Prior to his assignment to 
JMSPO, Colonel Romo was 
Staff Meteorologist for Capo 
Kennedy and the Eastern 
Test Range, While in that 
position ho participated in 
the entire Mercury Pro- 
gram of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Adminis- 
tration as well as launches! 
of several missile system 
L TT . , , , , programs of the Defense De- 
partment. He holds a Master of Science degree in meteor- 
ology from the University of California at Los Angeles. 




DOD Directive 410S.S2, "Proposal 
Evaluation and Source Selection," 
April G, i&es, Establishes DOD ob- 
jective principles and policy for the 
evaluation of proposals and the selec- 
tion of contractual sources. 

DOD Instruction 4270.7, "Air Con- 
ditioning, Evaporative Cooling, De- 
linmidifi cation and Mechanical Venti- 
lation," March 8, 1965, Establishes 
design and installation policy for air 
conditioning, evaporative cooling, de- 
humidification and mechanical venti- 
lating equipment. 

DOD Instruction S100.38, "Defense 
Documentation Center for Scientific 
and Technical Information (DDC) " 
March. 29, 1995. Provides for policy 
direction by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering and opera- 
tional control by the Director, De- 
fense Supply Agency, of the Defense 
Documentation Center for Scientific 
and Technical Information. It also 
delineates participation responsibili- 
ties of all DOD components engaged 
in research, development, test and 
evaluation efforts* 

DOD Directive 5160,51, "Time and 
Time Interval Standards and Cali- 
bration Facilities for Use fry Depart- 
ment of Defense Components," Feb. 
1, 1065. Establishes policy and as- 
signs responsibility to the U.S. Naval 
Observatory for establishing, coordi- 
nating and maintaining capabilities 
for time and time interval (astro- 
nomical and atomic) for use by all - 
DOD components, DOD contractors, 
and related scientific laboratories, 

DOD Directive 5200.20, "Distribu- 
tion Statements (Other Than Secur- 
ity) on Technical Documents," March 
29, 1965. Supplements DOD Directives 
6100.36 and 5200.6 establishing official 
distribution statements to bo used by 
all DOD components and providing 
direction in their use. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or proce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
of an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
after six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier by a new DPC 
or by publication in the ASPR. 
ASPR subscribers will receive De- 
fense Procurement Circulars 
through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 



Dictionary of United States Mili- 
tary Terms for Joint Usage (Short 
Title; JD). A dictionary of United 
States military terms prepared under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in coordination with the military 
services for planning and operational 
usage. The appendix contains the 
NATO glossary of terms and defini- 
tions. Rev. Dec. 1964. 249 p. 



Defense Procurement Circular No. 
26, April 8, 1965. Extension of De- 
fense Procurement Circular No. 11 
and Modification of Value Engineer- 
ing:; Addition to Paragraph 1-1703.3, 
Future Acquisition Savings; List of 
100 Contractors Awarded the Largest 
Dollar Amount of Defense Contracts; 
Amendment of Section XIII, Govern- 
ment Property Revision No. 8, dated 
Nov. 1, 1964, as Amended by Defense 
Procurement Circular No. 23; Patent 
Policy of Educational or Non-Profit 
Institutions; Procedure for Approval 
of Educational or Non-profit Institu- 
tions; Procedure for Approval of 
Patent Policy of an Education or Non- 
Profit Institution; List of Educational 
or Non-Profit Institutions Having 
Patent Policy Approved by the DOD 
under the ASPR. 



U.S. Industrial Outlook 1965 (Third 
Printing) . Analyzes trends since I960, 
reports vital background information 
and statistics, gives detailed, industry- 
by-mdustry review of 1964, and out- 
lines prospects for 1965. Prepared by 
BDSA Business and Industrial Spe- 
cialists, it provides the latest facts 
and figures on production, sales, 
shipments, employment, productivity, 
imports and exports, new products and 
developments. 180 p. il. 



Catalog No. C41. 42/3:965 



$1.00 



Compilation of Laws Relating to 
Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion between Employers and Em- 
ployees. A compilation of laws relating 
to mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion between employers and employees 
disputes between carriers and 
employers and subordinate officials 
under labor board, eight-hour laws, 
employers' liability laws, and labor 
and child labor laws. 859 p. 

Catalog No. Y1.2EM 7/6/064 $2.20 

Ranger VII, Photographs of the 
Moon, Part 1, Camera A Series. The 
text of this publication includes chap- 
ters on Ranger VII mission descrip- 
tion and trajectory; impact-area 
selection and camera terminal nline- 
ment; television system description- 
cameras, receiving and recording- 
equipment, camera calibration, film 
recording and processing and 
camera A table of values. 



Catalog No. NAS1.21:61 



$6.60 



Catalog No. D6.12:l/6 



$1.50 



DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from; 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938, The Pentagon 
Washington, B.C. 20301 



Defense Procurement Circidar No 
25, Marah 31, 1965. Principles for 
Determining Costs Applicable to Re- 
search and Development Undar 
Grants and Contracts with Educa- 
tional Institutions; Administration of 
Contracts with Canadian Contractors. 
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Incentive Contracting Guide, 1966. 
Developed to assist in the proper ap- 
plication of the DOD objective to 
harness the profit motive to work for 
the truly effective and economical 
performance required in the interest 
of national defense, this incentive 
contracting guide discusses the nature 
and objectives of incentive contracts; 
cost, schedule and performance in- 
centives; multiple-incentive contracts; 
changes; trade-off analyses; and ex- 
ceptional methods of structural multi- 
ple incentive contracts. 

Catalog No. D7.6/4;In2/965 $1.26 



History of Communications-Elec- 
tronics in the United States Navy. An 
authoritative history of the Navy's 
role and problems in establishment of 
disciplined usage and in developing 
and aiding development of equipment 
to improve the art. The Navy's devel- 
opment of radar, sonar, proximity 
fuzes, radio controlled torpedoes, and 
guided missile products of the elec- 
tronic age. A chronology of develop- 
ments in communications and elec- 
tronics is included in the Appendix, 
675 p. il. 



Catalog No. D211.2:E12/7 



$4.76 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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NAVY COMPLETES EVACUATION 
OF ARLIS II 

Early in May the Navy completed 
evacuation of ARLIS II, a floating ice 
island scientific station which had been 
manned since 1961. Dr. Max Britton, 
Chief of the Office of Naval Research 
Arctic section, proclaims ARLIS II 
to he the most exciting development in 
Arctic research in recent years. The 
ice island broke from the circular 
Arctic current early in the winter and 
floated down the east coast of Green- 
land, providing the Navy with its first 
close study of this access route to the 
Polar Basin. Pictures, scientific data 
am! the adventure aspect lend this 
three-yen? operation to any number of 
article approaches. 



SEA LAB II OPERATION SCHEDULED 
TO BEGIN AUGUST 15, 1965 

Another aspect of the Navy's grow- 
ing: "inner space" research is Opera- 
tion Sea Lab II at La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, Sea Lab II is scheduled to begin in 
August and continue for 30 days with 
the aquanauta living at a depth of 250 
feet. In addition, a number of deep 
submergence and oceanographic re- 
search vessels arc now in or nearina- 
operations ALVIN, ALUMINAUT, 
SPAR, FLIP. 



DINER'S CLUB IN THE FIELD 

The Army's new field food packets 
are far removed from the fabled field 
rations of World War II. The packets 
contain assorted meals with caloric 
values ranging from 934 to 1,133. 
Typical meals are beef hash, cereal 
bar, coffee, cream and sugar; chicken 
stew, fruitcake bar, cocoa; spaghetti 
with meat sauce, and cocoanut bar 
and cocoa. The packets are light 
enough to permit a soldier to carry a 
10-day supply in the field. The packet 
was developed by the Limited War 
Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and the U.S. Army Labora- 
tory, Natick, Massachusetts. 



THE TARGET THAT THRIVES UPON 
NUCLEAR ATTACK 

More than 20,000 times a month 
small groups of men place themselves 
ivithin the range of a simulated ther- 
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momiclear blast. The details leading 
up to their potential obliteration are 
as correct as the trained radar-navi- 
gators of the Strategic Air Command 
can make them. The only thing lack- 
ing is a live warhead dropping from 
either high or low altitudes to de- 
stroy the target, which In this case is 
the Radar Bombing Site (RES). What 
makes the RBS so valuable to the 
maintenance of the strategic deterrent 
is that it offers proof of the profici- 
ency of SAC's crews and provides a 
changing; challenge of varied targets 
at various cities. RBS is mounted in 
nine railroad cars with mating and 
sleeping facilities that are moved to 
din-ercnt points around the country. 
Tho RBS crews arc towed to a spot 
and then "shop" is set up for a period 
of ( 45 days. There are three siich 
trams, one assigned to each of SAC's 
stateside numbered Air Forces, About 
fi5 Air Force personnel are aboard 
each train. 



FROM BERYL POWER TO EMERALDS 
IN TWO MINUTES 

Scientists at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory have created synthetic 
emeralds of gem quality in about two 
minutes. The crystals are attracting 
attention in the semiconductor elec- 
tronics field because of the maser 
characteristics of emeralds. A high- 
temperature, lilffh pressure technique 
produces clear single crystal emeralds 
directly from beryl powder, and in far 
less time than is taken with the hydro- 
thermal, flux or flame-fusion methods 
of synthesizing- crystals. Wayne Wil- 
son and Hubert Hall, NOL's co-in- 
ventors of the process, also report that 
the color of the crystals can be con- 
trolled easily by substituting various 
amounts of metallic oxides, particular- 
ly chromic osicc, in the basic beryl 
powder. 



FIGHTERS TO CHECK MISSILE 

SYSTEMS AGAINST SUPERSONIC 

TARGETS 

Navy and Air Force fighters arc 
undergoing' actual test of operational 
systems against supersonic BOMARC 
drone targets. Tactical Air Force and 
Air Defense Command aviators using 
F-101, F-104, F-106 and F4C sys- 
tems are participating in the opera- 
tional evaluations. Later this year, the 
Navy will use the BOMARC to test 



the Terrier missile system which is 
aboard guided missile frigates and 
cruisers. The IBOO-mph missile has 
been converted for drone use by Air 
Force technicians at Eglin APB, Fla. 
The first drone was fired upon in Feb- 
ruary. The BOMARC A has a range of 
SCO miles and was operational for sev- 
eral years before replacement. 

ARMY TO PUBLISH "SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC SERIES" IN 1966 

The operations reports of General 
of the Army Douglas Mac Arthur, 
published in three-volume series en- 
titled "Southwest Pacific Area Ser- 
ies," arc expected to he available to 
the public in I960. General Mac- 
Arthur turned over the pago 
proofs for this series to the De- 
partment of the Army along with a 
large collection of source documents. 
This material is available for research 
purposes in the World War II Records 
Division, National Archives, in Alex- 
andria, Va. 



Any Editor interested in any in- 
formation relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense is invited to write 
to Chief, Magazine & Book Branch, 
OASD (PA), Washington, B.C. 
20301. 



About People 

(Cont. from Pago 7) 

M. Johnson, Jr., Asst, for Mutual Su- 
?\ t ?i DCS / s ystems & Logistics, Ho., 
USAF; and Col. Edmund F. O'Conncr 

Dir., Industrial Operations, Manned 
Space Flight Center, NASA. 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 

has been nominated for promotion to 
lieutenant general and reassignment 
from Asst, Dep. Chief of Staff, Pro- 
grams & Requirements, Hq., USAF, 
to Chief of Staff, TJ. S. Forces, Korea 
and Chief of Staff, United Nations 
Command, Korea. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Moorman will be 

reassigned from Vice Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Air Forces, to Superin- 
tendent, II. S. Air Force Academy, 
about July 1. " 

Maj. Gen. Henry G. Thome, Jr., be- 
came Commander, 17th Air Force, on 
Api-i 10; Brig. Gen. Luther H. Rich- 
mond was assigned ns Dep. Chief of 
Staff, Operations, U. S. Air Forces in 
Europe, effective April 19, 
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Project Manager 
(Cont. from Page 14) 

Project manager must have necessary executive rani: 
to insure responsiveness to his requirements within the 
parent organization and be accepted as the authoritative 
agent of the parent organization in dealing with outside 
organizations. 

a The project manager requires a well-qualifled staff; 
his authority should include prerogatives relative to the 
staffing of his office from supporting functional agencies 
as required during the life of the project. 

No major technical, cost, schedule or performance de- 
cisions should be made without his participation. 

He should have sufficient authority and capability to 
control the allocation and expenditure of funds, and to_ ac- 
tively participate in budgeting and schedule deliberations 
involved in the project. 

The project manager provides a single contact for ex- 
terior organisations involving major project considera- 
tions. He should have direct involvement in the selection 
of contractors to support the project effort. His authority 
should he the ultimate authority recognized by the official 
in the contractor's organization who is charged with con- 
tractual actions. 

The project manager should have the prerogative of 
submitting letters of evaluation on the adequacy of the 
support given him by the functional managers. Such letters 
could be used in evaluating the efficiency of the functional 
managers. 

The project manager occupies a unique position of 
responsibility; within contemporary organizations no ap- 
pears as a threat to the ingrained functional approach to 
the management process, Proliferation and potential dom- 
inance by staff agencies leads one to fear that the project 
manager could become merely a symbol of leadership with- 
out adequate acceptance to provide forceful and authori- 
tative leadership. Tyrannical assumption of project 
authority by supporting staff and line managers can 
seriously hamper progress towards the project objective; 
traditional management theory cautions against usurpa- 
tion of the line manager's authority by staff officials. The 
same risk occurs for the project manager who may find 
it difficult to be selective in the abundant staff and line 
assistance that is made available and some cases directed 
to him from organizational elements located in upper 
hiararchial positions. 




Lateral Staff Conlacts as Required 
InlerfuncKoml Lines of Communication 
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of a special project office in both the buyer's and seller's 
organisation provides for a point of synthesis for the 
concentration of attention on the major problems of _the 
project. The two managers, in such a face-to-face relation- 
ship, can control and resolve inter functional and inter- 
organizational problems. Overlapping of the two project 
managers implies an area of _inescapable interdependence 
in matters involving the project. 

Conclusion 

Project management is presented as a means of man- 
aging the development and acquisition of weaponry m an 
environment which requires the crossing of many f func- 
tional and organizational lines of authority. As a unifying 
force, the project manager integrates the parochial inter- 
ests of autonomous organizations toward a common ob- 
jective; traditional concepts of authority, responsibility. 
and organizational theory are altered by the emergence of 
project authority, a new and unique application of author- 
ity in contemporary organizations. Project management ia 
a relatively recent phenomenon; as existing organizations 
become larger and more interdependent, the role of the 
project manager will come into clear focus. 
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Focal Position of the Project Manager. 

The inter-organizational relationship depicted in Figure 
1 reflects the situation when two organizations have a 
mutuality of interest in a large project; the establishment 



Suok ft procedure would doubtlessly appea 




Moot and Riley Get New Posts 
in Realignment of OASD (I&L) 

In a realignment of certain functions within the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), Mr. Robert C. Moot has been named the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Logistics Serv- 
ices). The Logistics Services function includes policy 
formulation and management in the fields of tele-commu- 
nications, transportation and warehousing contract sup- 
port services and the DOD cost reduction program. 

Mr. Paul H. Eiley, formerly the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply & Services), has become the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Materiel Re- 
quirements). He is responsible for the management and 
policy areas associated with requirements for and produc- 
tion of -weapons, major end items of equipment, repair 
parts and soft goods, supply management systems and 
petroleum, logistics. 

Mr, Moot, prior to the appointment to his new position, 
was Comptroller of the Defense Supply Agency (DSA). 
Before becoming the first Comptroller of DSA in 1961, ha 
was the Director for Supply Management Policy in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply & 
Logistics), 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during month 
of April 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

2- Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska. $1,143,007. 
192,750 tons of coal. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

8 Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York, N.Y, $2,197,365. 
Automotive gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $1,691,246. Automotive 
gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

9 Trenton Textile Engineering & Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
NJ. $1,524,600. 150,000 rucksacks. Trenton, N.J. De- 
fense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

12 Safety First Shoe Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. $1,166,- 
922. 206,784 pairs of combat boots. Huntsville, Ala. 
Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

14 Burlington Industries, Inc., Erwin Mills Div., New 
York, N.Y. $2,411,438. 1,360,500 cotton bed sheets. 
Durham, N.C. and Post, Tex. Defense Clothing & Tex- 
tile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

16 General Aniline and Film Corp., Bmghamton, N.Y. 
$2,192,916, 117,662 packages of radiographic film, 
Binghamton, N.Y. Defense Medical Supply Center, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

20 Ingersoll Products Div., of Borg Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, 111. $1,334,837. 327,970 steel helmets. Chicago, 
111. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

ARMY 

1 Lacrosse Dredging Corp., Chicago, 111. $1,866,006. 
Work on Sny Island Levee Drainage Dist., Flood Con- 
trol Project. Quincy, 111. U.S. Army Engineer Dist., 
Rock Island, 111. 

2 Hardaway Contracting Co.; Sam Finley, Inc.; and 
Ryan Contracting Co., Inc., Atlanta. Ga. $4,742,780. 
Construction work on Newburgh Lock and Dam, Ind. 
and Kentucky Project. Newburgh, Ind. Engineer Dist., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Philco Corp., Aeronutronics Div., Newport Beach, 
Calif. $2,272,328, SHILLELAGH industrial engineer- 
ing services. Los Angeles Procurement Dist,, (AMC), 
Pasadena, Calif. 

6 Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $28,853,976. Construc- 
tion work on Racine Locks and Dam, Ohio River 
Project. Ravenswood, W. Va. Dist. Corps of En- 
gineers, Hunting-ton, W. Via. 

Eugene Luhr Co., West Sacramento, Calif. $1,381,- 
760. Work on the Alameda Creek Channel Improve- 
ment Project, Alameda, Calif, District Corps of En- 
gineers, San Francisco, Calif. 



Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: Date Company Dollar Value Material Lo- 
cation Work Performed Contracting Agency, 



Ilatcsvillc Mfg., Co., Btitesville, Ark. $l,.J!Hi,8,35. Am- 
munition components. BatosviHc, Ark. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliul, in. 

Davis Construction Corp., Hlckevillo, N,Y. $\.MM,TM< 
Work on the Chesapeake and Delaware Cimnl I rojcu 
New Castle County, Del District Corps of Knfiinooi'H, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

8Bnuci- Dredging & Construction Co., Inc., Pm'tLuvacu, 
Tox. $3,438,202, Dredging work on the nolnwuro 
River Project. Marcus Hook, Pa. Dist, Corp ol IMI- 
gineers, Philadelphia, PH. 

7 Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $4,090,060. Manufacture 
and delivery of G7 hoists and 03 ffutoe for looks iinil 
dams of the Arkansas River and TributnriCH Project. 
Equipment will be manufactured In I'lttaburffh nml 
delivery will bo made to various job Bites along tho 
Arkansas River. Dist, Corps of Knffinuers, Jjitllo 
Rock, Ark. 

General Motors Corii., Detroit, Mich. $2,000,000. De- 
sign and development of the now main hiiUlo liuik. 
Warren, Mich., and in Germany, Army 'limit Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

8 Fisher Construction Co., Houston, Tex. $1,497,72 
(NASA funds). Construction of a LUNAR Mlmiumi 
and Space Exploration Facility at the Manned Spacu- 
craft Center, Houston, Tox. DiBt. Corps of Kiifflnoorfl, 
Port Worth, Tex. 

Kaiser Jeep Corn., Toledo. Ohio. $2,492,51)7. Modifi- 
cation for 417 2% -ton trucks. South Bond, Iim. Army 
Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Michigan. 

9 White Brothers Construction, Co., Inc., and Ott- 
Atwatcr, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash. $1.,aii),8f)4. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Itlue Klvor 
Reservoir Project, Blue River (Lane County), Orison. 
Portland, Oregon, Engineer Hist, 

12 General Motors Corp., Cadillac Motor Cm- Blv., Glove- 
land, Ohio. 120,660,173. Four your buy of M100 Me- 
dium Self-Propelled 165mm Howitzers and XM65JL Ar- 
mored Reconnaissance/Airborne Aanuult VehiclcH. 
Army Tank Automotive Plant in Cleveland. U.K. 
Army Weapons Command (AMC), Rock lalnmlj III. 

Baxter Construction Co., Houston, Tex, $1,720,0711 
{NASA funds). Construction of electronics 



. 

compatahifity facility at the Mnnncd Spacecraft Ou- 
ter, Houston, Tox. Engineer DiBt., Fort Worth, Tox. 

REDM Corp., Wayne, N.J. $1,020,858. Hand IIBBOIYI- 
blies for mortal 1 fuaes, Wayne, N.J. Ammunition I'i'o- 
curemcnt & Supply Agency (AMC), JoUct, 111. 

Hughes Tool Co., Aircraft Div. Culver City, CnliL 
$6,560,046. Primary helicopter trainers with nmUiUnd 
engines. Culver City, Calif. Aviation Command 
(AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

14 Eltra Corp., Prcaiolite Co. Div., Toledo, Ohio. $1,- 
062,185, 2,564 generators and 8,329 imnnlui'Otf for 
tactical vehicles. Bay City, Mich. Arm Tnnh Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), wnrron, 



15 NorrJB-Thcrmndor Coi'i)., LOH Angeles, Calif. $1,044,- 
836. 105mm ordnance items. LOB Angolas, Calif. LOH 
Angeles Procurement Dist. (AMC), Paaadona, 



M.M. Sundt Construction Co., Tucson, AV!K. . r 
236. Work on the Gila Klvor and Tiibutaricfl, Arizona 
and New Mexico Project- Diversion Channel (Pluiau 
III) at Tucson, Ariz. Dist, Corps of Encincora, LOB 
Angeles, Calif. 
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PMC Corp-, Ordnance Div., San Jose, Calif, $3,444,- 
000. 42 tracked trucks and 14 fork lift attachments 
and bulldozer blade attachments for the Air Force. 
San Jose, Calif. San Francisco Procurement Dist. 
(AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

Pearce & Gresham Co., Decatur, Ala. $1,332,644. Con- 
struction of missile systems calibration facility at 
the Redstone Arsenal, Ala. Mobile Ala., Dist. Corps 
of Engineers. 

16 Akwa-Downcy Construction Co. and Radio Communi- 
cations Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. $3,199,500. Fur- 
nishing and installing instrumentation and communi- 
cations cable at Launch Complex No. 39 at Merritt 
Island, Fla. Canaveral Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mer- 
ritt Island, F!a. 

Jolm R. Hollhigaworth Co,, Phoenixville, Pa. $1,486,- 
718. 3,128 generator sets. Phoenixville, Pa. Engineer 
Procurement Office (AMC), Chicago, 111, 

19 Eugene Lulu- & Co., Sacramento, Calif. $1,430,379. 
Excavation work on the Walnut Creek Channel Im- 
provement Project. Concord, California. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dennis Brothers Contractors, Jackson, Miss. $4,089,- 
512. Work on the Jackson and East Jackson Local 
Flood Protection Project. Jackson, Miss, Army En- 
gineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

Norfolk Duedffinff Co., Norfolk, Va. $1,194,054. Work 
on the Inland Waterways Project. Sarasota and 
Venice, Fla. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

22 Inlet Co., Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. $1,221,800. Con- 
struction of an addition to the existing West Anchor- 
age High School, Anchorage, Alaska. Alaska District 
Corps of Engineers, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Donovan Construction Co., Power Engineering Co., 
Inc., & Leslie Miller, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. $3,708,- 
213. Work on the Keystone Reservoir Project. Tulsa, 
Okla. District Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okla. 

23 Glcnroy Construction Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,- 
405,816. Construction of two enlisted men's barracks 
and supporting utilities at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind. District Corps of Engineers, Chicago, 111. 

Thompson- Ramo-Wooldritlge Space Technology Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Redondo Beach, Calif. $1,102,000. Modi- 
fication to an existing cost-phis-fixed-fee contract for 
work on a classified project. U.S. Army Electronics 
Command (Army Materiel Command), Fort Mon- 
mouthj N. J, 

vVHMams-McWilliams Industries, Inc., New Orleans, 
La. $1.008,691. Rental of a Cutter Head Hydraulic 
Pipe Line Dredge. Mississipi River. Engineer District, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Electronic Modules Corp^ Timonium, Md. $1,000,000. 
Classified Electronics. Timanixim, Md. U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

26 Standards Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $1.169,660. 

Shoe assemblies for M113 personnel carrier. Port 
Clinton, Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

PMC Corp., Ordnance Div, Charleston, W. Va. $38,- 
442,675. M113 vehicles and spare parts. Charles- 
ton. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 

George E. Detzcl Co. and Carl M. Geupel Construc- 
tion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $6,424,048, Work on Hunt- 
ing ton Reservoir Project, Huntingdon, Indiana. Louis- 
ville, Ky., District Corps of Engineers. 

27 General Motors Corp., Detroit Diesel Div., Detroit, 
Mich. $1,460,063. Six-cylinder, 210 horsepower diesel 
. engines. Detroit, Mich. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter (AMC), Warren, Mich. 



28 L. Johnson Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. and Massman Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo. $22,109,400. Work on Ozark 
Lock & Dam Project. Ozark, Ark. Engineer District, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

29 Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,570,128. 
UH-1B and UH-1D IROQUOIS helicopters. Hurst, 
Tex. U.S. Army Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

SCM Corp., Kleinschmidt Div., Deerfield, 111. $1,390,- 

546. Teletypewriter sets (AN/UGC-4 and TT-98/FG) 
with ancillary items. Deerfield. Procurement Div. of 
Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oneglia and Gervasini, Inc., Torrington, Conn. $5,- 
726,021. Work on Colebrook River Reservoir I'Wot. 
Colebrook, Conn. New England Engineer Div., wal- 
tham, Mass, 

Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $23,462,116. Radio 
receivers of various types. Fort Wayne, Ind. Procure- 
ment Div. of the Electronics Command (AMC), Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $2,381,784. Quality 
assurance, control and engineering services. Andover, 
Mass. U.S. Army Missile Command (AMC), Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

30 Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. $!()>- 
954,110, Small arms ammunition. Lake City Army 
Ammunition Plant, Independence, Mo. Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Jolict, 111. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $4,694,25(1. 
Miscellaneous propellants and explosives, Radford 
Army Ammunition Plant, Radford, Va, Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111, 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $2,402,367. 1,087 
commercial sedans. Claycomo, Mo. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

White Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. $14,617,430. 2,81(i 
cargo trucks, 2% ton. Lansing, Mich. Project Man- 
ager, General Purpose Vehicles (AMC). 

PMC Corp., Ordnance Div., San Jose, Calif. $l,lfi8,- 
788. Shoe assemblies for M118 personnel carrier. 
Muncie, Ind., Filer City, Mich, and Charleston, 
W. Va. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC). 

General Time Corp., Wcstclox Div., LaSalle, III. $7 f - 
119,962. Partially loaded metal parts and fuzes. Peru, 
111. Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Oshkosh Motor Co., Oshlcosh, Wis. $4,310,191. 75 snow 
removal units. Oshkosh, Wis. Engineer Procurement 
Officer (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Snerry-Utah Co. Div., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. $3,234,269. Modification kits for the 
SERGEANT missile system. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, 
Calif. 

OHn Mathieson Chemical Corp., Winches'ter Western 
Div., East Alton, 111, $2,005,140. 6.66mm tracer car- 
tridges. East Alton, 111. Frankford Arsenal (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

- Ashburn and Gray, Inc., Huntsville, Ala. $1,650,804. 

Construction of phase II of the road network at 
Marshall Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala. 
Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

Emerson Electric Co., Electronics and Space Div., St, 
Louis, Mo. $1,327,884. Production of rocket motor 
inert parts for HONEST JOHN missile system. St. 
Louis, Mo. U.S. Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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_N, R. Hamm Contractors, Inc., Perry, Kan. $1,091,- 
279. Flood protection work jit section two of Kansas 
River tributaries, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas 
Project. Topeka, Kan. Engineer District, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

PMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. $1,208,685. Continuation 
of engineering services, repair, pro vision ing and 
maintenance evaluation for vehicles and weapons. 
San Jose, Calif. San Francisco Procurement District 
(AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

30 La Point e Industries, Rockville, Conn. .$1,134,690. 
Radio sets (AN/AHC-44). Rockville, U.S. Army Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 



NAVY 

1 Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. $2,275,000. Con- 
tinuation of research & development in the field of 
nuclear physics. Office of Naval Research. 

2 University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. $1,260,000. Re- 
search & development in the field of nuclear physics. 
Office of Naval Research. 

5 Bendix Corp., Bendix Radio Diy., Baltimore, Md. $2,- 
450,590. Iladio receivers for installation on naval 
ships. Baltimore, Md. Bureau of Ships. 

American Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Colmar, Pa. 

$1,755,867. Radio transmitters for use on naval ships 
and at shore installations. Colmar, Pa. Bureau of 
Ships. 

8 General Electric Co., Pittsfteld, Mass. $2,336,221. Mark 
84 Fire Control System Support for the Polaris Mis- 
sile. Pittafield, Mass. Special Projects Office. 

General Precision, Inc., Aerospace Group, Little Falls, 
N.J. $1,000,000. Research & development on airborne 
gyrocompasses, Wayne, N.J. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems 
Div., Woodland Hills, Calif. $8,716,062. .Inertial navi- 
gation systems. Woodland Hills, Calif. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

7 Buxmont Ordnance Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the J.W* 
Rex Co., Lansdale, Pa. $6,509,065. 250-pound bomb 
.bodies. Berwick, Pa. U.S. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Meclmnicsburg, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. $32,247,000. 
Conversion of the USS CALOOSAHATCHEE (AO- 
98) and the USS CANISTEO (AO-99). Balti- 
more and Sparrows Point, Md. yards. Bureau of 
Ships. 

Todd Shipyards Corp., San Pedro, Calif. $17,741,664. 
Conversion of the USS ASHTABULA (AO-51). San 
Pedro, Calif. Bureau of Ships. 

8 Magnavox Co., Ft, Wayne, Ind. $2,664,366. Sonobuoys. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa. $2,- 
387,000. Construction of a conical shock tube facility 
at the U.S. Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, 
Va. Bureau of Yards & Docks through the Dir., 
Chesapeake Div. 

9 Lmg-Temco-Vouglit, Inc., LTV Vought Aeronautics, 
Dallas, Tex. $1,833,000. Technical manuals to support 
A-7A aircraft. Dallas, Tex. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

General Electric Co., Heavy Military Electronics 
Dept., Syracuse, N.Y. $6,600,000. Modification kits 
t ( including drawings, technical manuals, and engineer- 
ing services) for installation on sonar equipment 
aboard naval ships, Syracuse, N.Y. Bureau of Ships. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $2,800,000. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Calif. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 



18 Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
17,184,310. Project Definition Phase for POSEIDON 

missile system including the propulsion subsystem, 
Under this contract, Aerojet-General, Corp., Sncra- 
mento, CaEif., and Hercules Powder Co., Baccus, Utah, 
will receive $4,163,219 and $4,446,605, respectively. 
as subcontractors. Sunnyvale, Sacramento, and Bac- 
ous. Special Projects Office. 

General Electric Co., Ordnance Div., Pitfcsfteld, Mann. 
$1,020,051. Project Definition Phase for fire control 
system for POSEIDON missile. The contract includcH 
industrial support to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a guidance system for POSEIDON. 
Pittafleld. Special Projects Office. 

Technical Material Corp., Mamaroneck, N.Y. $1,880,- 
246. 62 items of spare parts for Navy communica- 
tion systems. West Nyack and Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D,C. 

Bcmlix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $1,460,000. Develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation effort on the TALOS mis- 
sile program, Mishawaka. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

14 Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., $1,024,823. Ejec- 
tor pylon assemblies for fuel tanks on Navy and 
Air Force aircraft. Wichita. Bureau of Naval 

Weapons. 

Honeywell Inc., Aeronautical Div., Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1,072,702. 52 items of spare parts for use in tin: 
S-2E TRACKER aircraft automatic pilot system. 
Minneapolis, Minn. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $1,973,- 
67S. Construction of six motor gun boats (PGM). 
Sturgeon Bay. Bureau of Ships. 

15 Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif, $10,980,061. Pro- 
curement of MK46 torpedoes. Azusa, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. " 

McLean Contracting Co., Baltimore, Md. $1,399,000. 
Construction of a ship berthing facility at the U.S. 
Naval Station, Charleston, S.C. Bureau of Yards and 
Docks through Director, Southeast Div, 

16 The Woods Hole Oceano graphic Institution, Woodw 

Hole, Mass, $1,080,000. Research in oceanography. 
Woods Hole. Office of Naval Research. 

Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $5,326,300. 
Oecanographic research. Whippany, N.J. U.S. Navy 
Purchasing' Office, Washington, D.C, 

19 General Dynamics Corp., Pomona Div., Pomona, Calif. 

$2,192,846. Production of TARTAR and TERRIER 
missiles. Pomona. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Columbua, Ohio. $675,- 
000. Program definition phase of CONDOR, a short 
range air-to-surface missile, planned for use with 
A-6A Intruder. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif. 

Northrop Corp., Nortromcs Div., Hawthorne, Calif. 
$075,000. Program definition .phase of CONDOR, a 
short range air-to-surface missile, planned for UBQ 
with A-6A Intruder. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif. 

20 United Aircraft Corp., Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Div., East Hartford, Conn. $6,739,897. TF-30 and J~ 
62 engines. East Hartford, Conn. Bureau of Naval 

Weapons. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $4,600,- 
000. Development effort related to the fleet ballistic 
missile system. Sunnyvale, Calif., and Baltimore, Md. 
Special Projects Office. 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. $482,142,000. 
Production of F-4D, RF-4C and RF-4B PHANTOM 
II aircraft for the Navy and Air Force. St. Louis, 
Mo. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
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Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $4,956,- 
000. Construction of four inshore minesweepers 
(MSI). Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Bureau of Ships. 

United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn. $1,269,266. Refurbishing and conversion 
of SH-3A helicopters to UH-3A configuration. Strat- 
ford, Conn. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Bendix Corp., York Div., York, Pa. $1,213,250. Design 
and development for PHOENIX missile. York, Pa. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office. 

21 Spcrry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, New York. $2,124,434. 
Inetrial navigation subsystem components for installa- 
tion on nuclear powered Fleet Ballistic Missile sub- 
marines. Syosset. Bureau of Ships. 

Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex. $3,874,208. Six com- 
munications sets and seven data terminal sets, in- 
stallation with Naval Tactical Data System aboard 
naval ships. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Richardson, 
Tex. Bureau of Ships. 

22 West high ouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. JltW" 
000. Components of radar sets for installation on KA- 
6C VIGILANTE attack aircraft. Baltimore Md. U.S. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Columbus Milpar and Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. $3,- 
"372,880. MK 14 bomb fins. Columbus, Ohio. U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

Spar ton Corp., Electronics Div., Jackson Mich, fl,- 
003,061 and $4,457,796. Sonobuoys. Jackson, Mich. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

26 Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, Mass. $2,- 
526,910. Computer systems with components for 
installation aboard naval ships. Waltham, Mass. 
Bureau of Ships, 

27 Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 111. $6,769,658. So- 
iiar improvement kits for installation aboard surface 
ships. Springfield, 111. Bureau of Ships. 

Sanders Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H. $1,633,974. An- 
tennas for SHRIKE missile. Nashua, N.H. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

General Ships and Engine Works, Inc., East Boston, 
Mtias. $1,367,992. Two landing craft, utility (LCU>. 
East Boston, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 

20 Suuatrand Corp., Rockford, 111. $8,157,080. Electrical 
equipment for F-4B and F-4C aircraft. Rockford, 111. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Mngnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, $1,443,469. Sono- 
buoys. Port Wayne, Ind. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Lasko Metal Products, Inc., West Chester, Pa. $3,- 
340.682. SNAKE EYE bomb fins. West Chester, Pa. 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $9,200,000. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Calif. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

30 United Aircraft Corp., Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Div., East Hartford, Conn. $1,800,000. Spare parts for 
support of the TF30-P1 engine for the F-1H aircraft. 
East Hartford, Conn. U.S. Nnvy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bcnclix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $26,272,073, Production 
of TALOS missiles. Mishawalui-South Bend, Ind. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 



AIR FORCE 

1 Northeast Construction Co. of West Virginia, Albu- 
querque, N.M. $1,772,949. Construction of 109 family 
housing units at Holloman AFB, N.M. Air Force 
Missile Development Center (AFSC), Holloman AFB, 
N. M. 



2 _ Atlantic Research Corp., Propulsion & Chemical Sys- 
tem Div., Alexandria, Va. $1,221,340. Meteorlogical 
rockets required . for high altitude air weather test 
programs. Alexandria. Ogden Air Materiel Area 
), Hill AFB, Utah. 



_ Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. $2,396,697. Component improvement program 
for J-69 series engine. Detroit. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

5_AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $4,200,000. Component 
improvement program for T-53 series engine. Strat- 
ford. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems 
Div., Woodland Hills, Calif. $10,768,335. Spare parts 
for maintenance and overhaul of the F/RF-4C air- 
craft navigation system. Woodland Hills, Mid- 
dletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Olmsted 
AFB, Pa. 

6 Kollsman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N.Y. $3,166,- 
000. Mapping and survey systems. Elmhurst. Spacn 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

7 General Precision, Inc., Little Falls, N.J. $1,710,168. 
Conduct of a flight feasibility test program for a 
stellar inertial guidance system. Little Falls. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

8 General Precision, Inc., Kearfott Div., Little Falls, 
N,J. $2.530,141. Spare parts for maintenance and 
overhaul of navigation equipment on C-141 aircraft. 
San Marcos, Calif. Middletown Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,660,000. Develop- 
ment program of the T-63 series aircraft engine, 
Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

9 United Electrodynamics, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. $1,- 
363,532. Work on a classified project. Alexandria, Va, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $1,126,000. Devel- 
opment and evaluation of advanced solid propeUanta. 
Midland. Air Force Flight Test Center (AFSC), Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif, 

12 General Electric Co., West Lynn, Maas. $15,192,000. 
Production of J-86 turbojet engines. West Lynn. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. 

General Dynamics/Ft. Worth, Ft. Worth, Tex. $45,- 
000,000. Procurement of 10 F-lll aircraft and long 
lead time items to be used in 59 additional production 
aircraft. 

14 Lockley Machine Co., New Castle, Pa. $1,054,656. Pro- 
duction of practice bombs. New Castle. San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

1G Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,206,000. Continuation 
of research, development, test and evaluation work 
on the second through fifth MINUTEMAN wings, 
Seattle and at Patrick AFB, Fla. Ballistic Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

16 Boeing Co., Wichita, ICan. $8,177,702. Modification of 
B-62 aircraft. Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

Microwave Dynamics Corp., Mesa, Ariz, $1,277,000. 
Production of cartridge type engine starters. Mesa. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

19 Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $3,~ 
000,000. Engineering support for the AGENA booster 
system. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div, (AFSC), Loa 
Angeles, Calif. 
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SylvJinla Eh'dric Products, Inc., Mountain View, 
Caiif, $;t,a77H)7. Span; parts for electronic data 
proaisHing wiuipinent. Mountain View. Warner 
JlobiiiB Air Materiel Area (AFLC), llobins AFH, Ga. 

JO North American Aviation, Inc., Hockctdync Div., 
amoga I'lirk, Calif. $2,422,1)1)0. ATLAS racket engine 
propulnioii Hytttisnia. Canogu Park, Calif., and at Noo- 
sho, Mo. Space By stems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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-Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. $1,480,5117, Research 
in field of ionospheric phyaiiiH. Ithaca, N.Y. and 
Ai'u-dho, Piuii'to Itieo. Air Fora} Ofllei! of Scientific 
i, Washington, D.C. 



.-Martin Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla. $2,a4t),4a. 
Ormiml oquiiimont for UULLl'UP niiHailcH. Orlando, 
Fla. Aurnniuitlctil Kyatcmfi Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
I'ldtei'tion AFH, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Martin Marietta Corp., Martin Co., Div,, Denver. 
Colo. $10,000,000* TITAN III X space boonteru am! 
asRociatod equipment, Denver, Colorado. Space Sys- 
tomjt J)iv. (AFSC), LOH Angeles, Calif. 

-Doiullx Corp., Tcterboro, N. J. $1,722,035. Navi- 
giiUon computer nets Cor F-4C aircraft. Totorboro, 
N.J. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrlffht- 
I'utterson AFH, Dayton, Ohio. 

-TWokol Chomlcul Corp., Hristol, 1'fl. $2,800,000. 
MINUTKMAN Stage I operational and fltaht teat 
i-ockot motors, llrigham City, Utah. IlntllBtlc Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFH, San Uernardhio, Calif. 

--Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Gii, $4,000,000. C- 
141 aircraft. Marietta, Ga. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), WrlKht-Pattoi-Hon AFI1, Dayton, Ohio. 

HyBlem Development Corn. Sunta Monica, Calif. ,?!,- 
500,000. Work in suppoi-t of the Hntollito control sys- 
tem. Santa Monica, Calif, Kloctronle Systems Div. 
(AF.SC), L.(i. Ilanscom Flold, Mass. 
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- MftnurnctiirlnR Co., KIUIHIIH Oity, Mo. $4,524,- 

!)!(2. fi50-Bii11(i tunk and pylon asHombhoB and related 

emiiimiimt for P-lt)fi aircraft. Kiinaus City, Mo, Aoro- 
nnutleal Syatoras Div, (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson 

AFH, Dayton, Ohio. 

-North American Aviation, Inc., AulonoUcs Div., Ana- 
hoim, Calif. $1,707,184. Spare puvte for MINUTE- 
MAN niififlihi airborne Kuidanco ami control systems. 
Amiholm, Culif. Offdon Aiv Materiel Area (AFLC). 
Hill AFH, Utah. 

-Uckhoed Aircraft Corp., Mnrlotbs Ga. $3,000,000. 
Procurcmonb of C-180 aircinvft and related equipment. 
Marietta, (fa. Anronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wrlpfht-PftttaVBon API), Dayton. Ohio. 



oBnffonae Corp., Baltimore, Md. $920,000. Elec- 
tronic equipment. Bnltinoro. Md. Aeronautical Sys- 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-1'attei-aon APB, Ohio. 
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Cardlon Electronics, Inc., Wefltbury, N.Y. *lij?5,- 
781. Radar nets and decoder units. Westbury, N.Y. 
EloctronlCB Systoms Div. (AFSG), L.G. Hanacom 
Field, Bedford,, Mass. 

Gonornl Electric Co., Missile and Space Div., Valley 
Forgo, Pa. $1,800,570, Design, development, teat and 
production of a tost satolltto. Philadelphia, Pa. Space 
Systems Div, (APSC), Los Angeles^ Calif, 

Booing Co,, Seattle, Wash. $0,000,000. Modernisation 
of MINUTEMAN missiles. Knob Noster, Mo. Ballistic 
Syatoms Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 



AFLC Announces AMA 
Phase Out Plan 

The Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC) has 
announced detailed plans for the phasing out of logistics 
operations sit two of its Air Materiel Area (AMA) instal- 
lations Middle-town AMA, Olmstecl AFB, Pa., and Mobile 
AMA, Brooldey AFB, Ala. 

The plan for each installation covers the relocation of 
specific logistics responsibilities and the approximate sup- 
porsonncl changes to take place from June 1906 
January 1966. 



Initial details for the phasing out of a third installation, 
the San Bernardino AMA, at Norton AFB, Calif., are 
expected to be released in the near future. 

This action is the first step in implementing the Secre- 
tary of Defense's directive of November 19, 1904, to close 
these- AMA'a during the period June 19G5 to Juno 1969. 

Following is a listing of transfers of AMA logistics 
responsibilities announced to date. 

From Middlctown AMA (during June 19GG January 
100) : 

!'. Han Antonio AMA. Kelly AFG, Tex.: 

Materiel management and support for trainer air- 
craft and F-fi, parachutes, flight clothing and Project 
Slow-Down. 

Procurement of recruitment advertising. 

To Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; 

Procurement of contract technical support and special 
projuctH. 

Materiel management of Grant Aid (MAP) Control. 

" Materiel management and support for cargo aircraft, 
helicoptei-B, xitility, 0-1-P2-13 aircraft. 

Maintenance for bomb navigation items (FSC 1280), 
area support, parachutes and flight clothing. 

Tg_Snci;mvinto AMA. MeGollan AFB. Calif.! 

Materiel mannffemont and support for T-39 aircraft. 



Materiel mmwKcment and support for photographic 
items. (FSC's PK 5900, 6710/20/30/40/60/80). 

Maintenance foi 1 IlF-101 aircraft. 

Management Enffinoorinfi Program Tenm (portion). 

To Oklahoma City AMA, Tinker. AFB, Okla.; 

" Maintenance of J-79 engines, online inatrunicnts 
(FSC 0820) and area support, 

Management Engineering Program Team (portion). 
From Mobile AMA (during June 1965 December i960); 
To Sacramento AMA, McCcllan AFB, Calif.! 

Materiel management and eunporb for F-10B and F- 
84 aircraft. 

To_Wtivnor Roblna AMA. Uobins APB, Ga.: 

Materiel management and support foi 1 B-QG, HU-10 
aircraft and Q-2 drone. 

Supply distribution point for vehicle spares. 

Management Engineering Program Tenm (portion). 
To OKdon AMA, Hill AFB. Utah; 

Maintenance for photographic items (FSG 6710/20/ 
CO). 

To WrlKht-Pattcraon APB. Ohio; 

Materiel management for Grant Air (MAP) Control 

Management Engineering Program Team (portion). 
To U.S. Navy; 

Overseas shipment of aircraft. 

To Oklahoma City AMA. Tinker AFB. Okla.: 

Management Engineering Program Team (portion). 
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In an effort to provide complete information to meet buyers' 
specific needs and thereby widen the range of civilian and indus- 
trial use of DQD surplus, three market research study groups at 
the Defense Logistics Services Center (DLSC), Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, are studying problems involving- the merchandising- of hig'h- 
volume surplus defense items which normally produce low rates of 
return. 

The object is to provide prospective buyers better service, more 
product data, including application data to meet their specific needs. 
The result is expected to be higher dollar returns for the Govern- 
ment. 

DLSC is a major field activity of the Defense Supply Agency. 
It has as one of its responsibilities the surplus personal property 
disposal program. 

The study groups are concentrating on a varied list of commodi- 
ties. Included are motor vehicles, trailers and cycles, tractors, ve- 
hicular equipment components, engine accessories, maintenance 
and repair shop equipment, aircraft components and accessories, 
communications equipment, electrical and electronic components, 
electric wire, power, and distribution equipment, and instrument 
and laboratory equipment. 

The studies will produce advice and marketing aids for the 
Defense Surplus Sales Offices, which are managed and operated by 
DLSC. These aids provide guidance in segregating, lotting, describ- 
ing and identifying items of surplus property. They indicate those 
items containing precious metals, those which bring a reasonable 
rate of return and should be considered for sale as usable items 
and, conversely, those that are to be considered for direct scrapping. 

Other instructions provide automotive classification code numbers 
for use in properly describing automotive equipment, or provide 
standard abbreviations for electronic terms. 

Tips are given on merchandising electron tubes which would 
have special appeal to certain markets. A cross-reference listing, 
for example, shows American substitutes for European tubes and 
American -Europe an exact replacements for European tubes. The 
listing serves to identify tubes by European markets, by export 
markets and by dealers of imported electronic equipment in the 
United States. 



CAS Region to be 
Established in Dallas 

The third Defense Contract 
Administration Services (CAS) 
Region will be established in 
Dallas, Tex., on June 1, 1965. 

The new region headquarters 
will be located at BOO S. Ervay 
Street, in Dallas. Th'ere -will be 
five subordinate offices in Texas 
an area office in San Antonio 
and plant offices at Texas In- 
struments, Inc., and Collins 
Radio Co., in Dallas; at Rocket- 
dyne, in McGregor; and at Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc., in Green- 
ville. An area office will be 
opened in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and a plant office at Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., in Tulsa, Olda. 

The Dallas CAS Region will 
perform contract administra- 
tion on defense contracts in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The principal existing organi- 
zations being consolidated are 
the Air Force Contract Man- 
agement District in Dallas, to- 
gether with its offices in Green- 
ville, McGregor and San 
Antonio, Tex., and Tulsa, Oldft.; 
the Army Branch Office of the 
St. Louis Procurement District, 
in Dallas; the Navy Inspector 
of Naval Material, in Dallas; and 
several offices of the military 
services and the Defense Supply 
Agency. 

Colonel Charles F, Buxiey, 
USAF, -will be the Director of 
the new region. 
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Colonel Reagan A. Scurlock, USAF, has assumed the duties* * 
Chairman of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
mittee in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
lations and Logistics). He succeeds Colonel Roger H. 
USAF, who has returned to the Air Staff. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee is t'<> 1 *' 
posed of representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Defon **-' 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Defense Supply Agency. It is rosptM" 
sible for developing and maintaining uniform policies and P 1 "*/, 
cedures for the procurement of all defense supplies and services. ^ 
also prescribes standard contract forms and clauses used in milibu* -> 
contracts. 

Colonel Scurlock is a graduate of the University of Texas 
School -and a member of the Texas Bar. He was assigned as I 
curement Officer at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, in M 
Subsequently, he had various assignments in military procuremonj 
and related fields, culminating in that of Chief, Procurement ttt\< 
Production, Electronic Systems Division, Air Force System* 
Command. 

Members of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (,om- 

mittee include: 

Louis A. Cox, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense ( 1 1* 
stallations and Logistics), Alternate Chairman; Edward C. Cox 
Army Policy Member; Colonel Arthur Slade, Army Legal MemlKSi 1 
LeRoy Haugh, Navy Policy Member; Albert Green, Navy IjUffii 
Member; Major J. B. Pompan, Air Force Policy Member; Edmum 
Kelly, Air Force Legal Member; Robert Lintner, Defense SupplJ 
Agency Policy Member; Maurice Paradis, Defense Supply Afftsnej 
Legal Member; Alfred B. Carter, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), Executive Secretary. 




The Original Corsair? 

The story on page 5 of the April Bulletin identified the I 
a gull winged, World War, II and Korean conflict fighter, aa 
original Corsair. . 

However, one of our readers took exception to our claim and 
the picture above of the 02U Corsair, which saw service in 
1930's, to prove it. 

Our thanks to Mr. John F. McCauley, of Motorola, Inc., for 
correction and the photo. 

Corsair historians with pictures of even earlier models are 
vited to submit them. 

The Editors, 




by 
Major General Don R. Ostrctnder, USAF 



America's apace program to- 
day is at, or is rapidly approach- 
ing, some major crossroads in 
decision making. Before too 
many more weeks have slipped 
by us we are going to have to 
face up to the problems of where 
to go and how much to spend 
getting there. 

Of course, the situation is not 
new in our business it has been 
occurring, off and on, since 1957. 
But it seems to me that within 
a very short time we and by 
we I mean all of us associated 
with the space program are 
going to be faced with an un- 
usually large number of these 
decisions major decisions that 
will affect those involved in the 
space program in industry, Gov- 
ernment and education as well 
as the military. 

This is what I would like to 
deal with in this article. I would 
like for you to consider with me 
what the alternatives are, what 
kinds of decisions we will be re- 
quired to make and what kinds 
of information we will need if 
we are to make those decisions 
sensible and profitable. 

I want to start by making a 
few comments about the civilian 
side of our Federally-supported 
space program, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Before I comment, 
however, I must, in all fairness, 
explain that I am speaking es- 
sentially as a layman. Since 
leaving my assignment with 
NASA in 1961 I have not par- 
\ ticipated directly in the NASA 
, programs or planning process 
*\ although I have had and still 
r have a number of close relation- 
g ships with the agency and I 
p5 must ask you to accept my obser- 
P vations in that light. 

Although NASA has engaged 
H.ln a great deal of serious and 



conscientious planning, study 
and analysis from virtually the 
first day it was formed, it was 
not until 1960 that a really 
definitive and generally ac- 
cepted, long-range plan emerged 
under the guidance of Homer 
Joe Stewart, The main thrust of 
that plan was toward a manned 
lunar landing, backed up with a 
broad spectrum of scientific ex- 
perimentation, technological de-' 
velopment and space applica- 
tions. 

That plan has been followed 
with remarkable consistency 
considering the vagaries of this 
kind of business to the present 
day. I don't need to recite the 
events of the past few years to 
demonstrate to a scientifically 
literate public that we are well 
on our way toward the goals 
that we set for ourselves five 
years ago. There have been some 
delays, failures and frustrations 
during that five years, and I 




Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, USAF, 
has been Commander of the Air 
Force's Office of Aerospace Research 
(OAR) since Sept. 1962. Prior to this 
assignment, as Director of Launch Ve- 
hicles for NASA from Dec. 1959 to 
Sept, 1962, he was in charge of NASA 
booster development and launching 
operations. A graduate of the U. S. 
Military Academy, General Ostrander 
has been active in the direction of Air 
Force research & development pro- 
grams over the past 15 years. 



don't want to imply that there 
aren't a great many difficult 
problems ahead of us. But by 
and large they are engineering 
problems, rather than funda- 
mental dilemmas with no solu- 
tion in sight. 

But after we have landed a 
man on the moon, where do we 
go from there? Do we continue 
with scientific exploration of the 
moon? Do we establish a colony 
there and shuttle scientists back 
and forth ? Do we shift our at- 
tention to one of the nearer 
planets probably Mars? Do we 
drop back to near-Earth space 
and attempt to further refine 
and consolidate and apply our 
knowledge? Do we place greater 
emphasis on scientific or upon 
technological and engineering 
progress ? 

I recognize that we will prob- 
ably do some of all of these 
things. I recognize, too, that 
there are a great number of ex- 
tremely competent and knowl- 
edgeable people engaged in try- 
ing to decide just how many of 
these programs we should sup- 
port, in what proportion, and in 
which order. All I am trying to 
do here is emphasize the fact 
that there are a very large num- 
ber of interesting and promis- 
ing paths that we can take, and 
that the decision on which direc- 
tion we go is not going to be 
easy, nor can it be made lightly. 

In our military space pro- 
gram, it seems to me that we are 
rapidly approaching if we 
haven't already arrived at an 
equally critical period. 

There are a great many people 
in the military who have been 
thinking about military missions 
in space since at least the early 
1940's. Stimulated to some ex- 
tent by the German scientists 
and engineers who had been in- 
volved in the German missile 
program, we were intrigued by 
the potentialities of rocket pro- 
pulsion. It seems to me, as I 
look back, that in those days, 
during the 1940's and 1950's, we 
spent as much or more time 
thinking about space exploration 
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did about immediate military applications. There 
l reasons for this-no doubt the glamour and 
ent of space exploration played its P* 1 ** 
n I think, because the art of nuclear weaponry had 
not yet progressed to the point where ong rang? istic 

W Uut about that time came the thermonuclear break- 
through, and it became rapidly apparent that theie was 
a more immediate pay-off from our efforts in the IOCKOI 
nropulsio? field The Air Force mounted a tremendous, 
maK all-out effort to attack the scientific, engineer- 
mg ite activation and operational problems of develop- 
ing and fielding a ballistic missile force And so , muel of 
nur talent, time and money were devoted to this task that, 
relatively speaking, we had little left to spend in pursuit 
nf nnisible military applications in space. 
I P n the mSrne", NASA was formed and ^charged 
by Congress to achieve certain national objectives These 
were: "(1) to conduct the scientific exploration of space 
for the United States, (2) to begin the exploration of 
space and the solar system by man himself and (<j) to 
apply space science and technology to the development 
of earth satellites for peaceful purposes to promote 

' 



uones a fourth national objective, which 

was assigned to the Defense Department. It was, to 
apply space science and technology to military purposes 
foT national defense and security." It s this objective 
which, as an Air Force officer, naturally concerns me 
most; but, I think, more and more it must concern us all. 

It seems to me that so far in the military space program 
we have been exploiting the obvious and solving what may 
prove to be, comparatively speaking, the easy problems. 
We have adapted and applied many of the techniques we 
learned in our ballistic missile program, and from many 
of NASA's programs, to perform a number of peripheral, 
or supporting missions as opposed to purely military 
missions that in some situations we can do better in 
space than we can from the ground; for example, such 
things as communications, navigation, geodesy and 
weather forecasting. There is nothing wrong with this 
approach certainly you do those things that you know 
how to do but none of these has had a direct or profound 
impact on our military strategy, or upon the ways in 
which we wage or prevent war. _ 

I feel that the time is rapidly approaching when we 
must determine whether or not there are truly military 

(Continued on Pago 13) 




Artist's Concept of Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL) 



Patents, Proprietary Rights 
and Military Exports 

by 

Mr. Ralph H. Jefferson 
Office of the Asst, General Counsel 

(International Affairs) 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 

What have patents and proprietary rights got to do 
with military exports? The question is a reasonable one, 
fV the latter term is most commonly understood m terms 
of sales of weapons, equipment and other hardware as 
such In such transactions the question of ownership 
of the "industrial property" rights in the items will often 
be of little consequence. However, when a foreign govern- 
ment, while interested in a particular weapon or military 
item of United States origin, is unable or unwilling to 
purchase such item outright from United States sources, 
the subject of proprietary rights t immediately takes on 
increased importance. It is a fan- assumption that in 
coming years foreign governments will,, for a variety of 
reasons, desire to have their own industries play a greater 
role in satisfying their defense requirements. They are 
likelv to favor, increasingly, arrangements such as co- 
nroduction of an item, involving participation by manu- 
facturers in both countries, or straight licensed produc- 
tion in the foreign country. Both of these methods as 
well as other variants bring in their train all the prob- 
lems regarding patents and proprietary rights which are 
necessarily involved in the transfer abroad of U. b. mili- 
tary technology. . , , . ,, , , 

It is therefore not surprising that m the last year or 
two increased attention has been focused upon the sub- 
ject of "rights" as they relate to the basic goals of the 
United States military export program. Simply put, the 
question is: what is the best division of rights, as between 
the Defense Department and its contractors, in inventions 
and technical data and information resulting from re- 
search and development work performed under Defense 

contracts ? ,,,., 

The answer is not an easy one. A definitive answer 
would logically depend in part upon a precise division- 
of responsibilities between the Government and industry 
for carrying out the military export program. Unfor- 
tunately, precision in this regard is unattainable and 
understandably so in so complex and dynamic a pro- 
gram. We must bo content with the more general assump- 
tion that, barring some drastic change in philosophy, 
both Government and industry have indispensable roles 
to perform if the export program is to enjoy continued 
success. The task, then, is to ensure that to the fullest 
extent possible the Defense Department's patent and data 
procurement policies respond to the needs of both Govern- 
ment and industry in fulfilling their respective roles. 

With respect to patent policy, defense industry repre- 
sentatives have urged with considerable force that the 
Government should not under any circumstances deprive 
U. S. companies of the "rights" they need t in order to 
enter into favorable licensing or co-production arrange- 
ments with foreign firms. When the patent policy section 
of the Defense Department's Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation was revised in tho spring of 1964 to 
reflect the policy enunciated in a Presidential memoran- 
dum of October 1963, it was feared by some that the 
revision would result in a wholesale swing to title- 
taking" by the Government. If the Defense Department 
took "title" to most inventions made under its research 
and development contracts, it was said, U. S. firms would 
be either unable, or lacking incentive, unwilling -to ob- 
tain foreign patent protection; they would have less to 
license abroad, and no ready means of protecting what 
they did license; and foreign governments would be able 
to exploit freely the inventions in question without any 
benefit accruing to either the U. S. Government or industry, 
The result feared was definitely not the one intended 
by the ASPR revision. To remove any possible doubts, a 
clarifying memorandum and some further revisions were 
issued in November of last year. These steps servetf 
to ensure that proper recognition would be given, m oer 

(Continued on Fuse 44) 
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Expenditures which will assure "a position of plenty 
militarily" for U. S. Forces in South Vietnam were de- 
scribed by Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara in 
a memorandum released May 18 by the White House to 
explain how the $700 million emergency supplemental ap- 
propriation for Southeast Asia will be spent. In releasing 
the memorandum the President said: 

"A's I have stated on numerous occasions, the entire 
resources of the Federal Government are available to 
assist our men in South Vietnam. Our soldiers, sailors 
and airmen have a blank check for the equipment they 
need to assist the South Vietnamese. We seek no wider 
war, but so long as American men are in South Vietnam, 
they shall have the very best support that this country 
can give them. The speedy action by the Congress on this 
appropriation is a testament to the support our men have 
from the American people." 

The memorandum from the Secretary of Defense fol- 
lows: 

"You asked the Congress on May 4 to appropriate an 
additional $700 million to meet mounting military re- 
quirements in Vietnam. Two days later Congress passed 
and sent you an additional appropriation for that amount 
as an emergency fund for Southeast Asia. 

"When you approved this appropriation on May 7, you 
said 'This money will be spent for arms, for weapons of 
war, for helicopters, for ammunition, for planes, not 
because we want war, but because the aggressors have 
made them necessary.' . . . 

"While our inventory for combat consumables, tactical 
aircraft and helicopters has been substantially increased, 
as the House Committee on Appropriations said on May 6 
in reporting out the $700 million supplemental appropri- 
ation favorably, 'a position of plenty militarily is to be 
desired in the light of world conditions.' 

"To provide added insurance for our forces in Vietnam 
and to assure that wo continue our 'position of plenty,' 
we intend to allocate the $700 million as follows: 



Procurement of Ammuni- $117.9 

tion & Ordnance 
Operations & Maintenance 

Expenses 
Military Construction 

Projects 

Procurement of Aircraft 
Other Operating Items 

Total $218.0 $261.0 $281,0 $700.0 

"Procurement of Ammunition and Ordnance ?368.8 
Million. Although the consumption rate of combat sup- 
plies in Vietnam is still quite, small in relation to our 
current inventories and to projected deliveries from 
future production, we believe it is prudent at this time 
to replace the stocks now being consumed in order to en- 
sure that the planned build-up of our war reserve inven- 
tories continues. Accordingly, the $308.8 million will be 
allocated to the procurement of those ammunition and 
ordnance items which are being consumed in. Vietnam. 
Included in this category are 2,75 air-to-ground rockets, 
7.62 mm and 20 mm cartridges, a variety of modern, air- 
craft-delivered bombs, aircraft flares and other illumi- 
nating devices, bomb racks, gun pods and ordnance 
handling equipment. 

"Operations and Maintenance Expenses $152.6 Million. 
This money will be used to defray the costs of moving 
U. S. forces and their equipment and supplies to Vietnam 
and to support the increased overhaul and maintenance 
loads (including the procurement of additional spare 
parts) growing out of the more intensive use of and com- 
bat damage to aircraft and other equipment deployed in 
, Vietnam. 



Army 
$117.9 


Navy 
$135.9 


Ail- 
Force 
$115.0 


Total 

$368.8 


40.6 


56.2 


49.8 


152.6 


44.8 


22.0 


41.0 


107.8 


8.7 


32.0 
4.9 


14.0 
11.2 


54.7 
16.1 



"Military Construction Projects $107.8 Million. This 
money will be devoted to the construction of additional 
facilities required to support the expansion of U. S. mili- 
tary forces in Southeast Asia and to protect our men and 
equipment there. Facilities must be provided for the 
growing number of U. S. military personnel in that area 
and warehouses, shops and repair facilities must be con- 
structed for the supplies and equipment. Port facilities 
and airfields must be improved to accommodate the in- 
creased flow of materiel and the growing number of com- 
bat aircraft. Additional petroleum storage, transporta- 
tion and dispensing facilities must be provided for the 
increased inventories of aircraft and the higher levels of 
operations. This money will also be used to construct 
hospitals to serve our men in South Vietnam, 

"Procurement of Aircraft $54.7 Million. Aircraft at- 
trition rates in Southeast Asia have been lower than the 
attrition rates during World War II and the Korean con- 
flict and they are quite modest when compared with cur- 
rent inventories and production rates. Nevertheless, it 
would be prudent at this time to make the necessary 
preparations for higher production rates of selected air- 
craft should such production rates be required in the 
future. Accordingly, $6.7 million will be utilized for the 
procurement of long lead-time components for such air- 
craft as the UH-1B helicopter, the F-4 fighter/bomber and 
the TA-4E fighter /bomber. The TA-4E aircraft are being 
procured to replace the A-4Es now being used by the 
Navy for training purposes. The acceleration of this pro- 
gram would release additional A-4Es for South Vietnam, 
if such aircraft are needed there. 

"Other Operating Items $16.1 Million. The balance of 
the $700 million $16.1 million is required for a variety 
of other operating items, including some small, fast patrol 
boats, special tropical gear, communications equipment, 

etc. 

"The allocation of the $700 million as I have described 
will, in my judgment, fully meet our essential short-range 
needs. Nevertheless as you noted in your message to the 
Congress on May 4, no one can guarantee that 'this will 
bo the last request'. I will continue to keep the situation 
in Vietnam under constant review and I will advise you 
of any additional needs in funds or equipment as soon as 
such needs arise. As you know, we have given our forces 
in South Vietnam first call on any of the resources of the 
Department of Defense." 




The U. S, Army UH-1 Helicopter in Operation in South 
Vietnam. 
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Criteria for Determining Whether to Submit a Proposal. 

Before any kind of a document is prepared in submit- 
ting an unsolicited proposal, consideration should be 
erven to what might be called the "pre-pr-oposal" stage of 
the operation. Since at this stage there is no certainty 
that financial support is forthcoming, it is appropriate 
that any preparatory work be limited to an effort which 
will require a minimum expenditure of funds. What 
should this effort encompass? First, the company should 
sort out the obvious technical barriers in its proposal and 
attempt to acquire sufficient technical data to indicate 
that they are subject to solution. On occasion, a company 
may propose research or development of an invention 
conceived independently of a Government contract but 
not yet actually reduced to practice (i.e., actually built 
and tested). If so, consideration should be given to the 
rights In the invention which the Government will acquire 
if the invention is reduced to practice under a contract, 
At the least, the contract will require the grant, to the 
Government, of a royalty free license to use the invention 
for governmental purposes. In some circumstances greater 
rights (including in some cases the grant of outright 
ownership) may be required. 

Preparation of Preliminary Proposal. 

After the prospective contractor has assembled enough 
information to adequately describe a new or novel concept 
to indicate the approach necessary to solve the obvious 
technical problems and, if possible, to describe the ulti- 
mate military application, he is ready to prepare a pre- 
liminary proposal. The Office of Naval Research (ONE) 
publication, "Contract Research Program (ONR-1)," pro- 
vides a guide for the preparation of research proposals. 
The proposal guide therein was primarily designed for 
basic research; however, the general guidelines are also 
suitable for applied research/exploratory development. 
A more specific guide for applied research/exploratory de- 
velopment proposals might be: 

1. One-page summary statement of the proposed work. 

2. A definition of the military application or field of 
interest and some indication of performance increases 
which might result, 

3. A summary of the state of the art in the area. 

4. A reasonably complete technical description of the 
proposed work, including a specific work statement and 
relationship of the proposed work to other work in the 
same field, 

5. Name(s) and background of principal investigator (3) 
and aBSociate(s). 

6. Estimated duration of project and yearly budget; 
including an estimate of cost of capital equipment and 
expendable supplies. 

7. Facilities required and knowledge of availability. 

8. Other Government-sponsored work in the same area 
being 1 undertaken by the activity. 

The preliminary proposal should, in general, follow the 
format described above with the exception that at this 
stage detailed information is not necessary for sections 
6, 7, and 8, 

Processing a Preliminary Proposal. 

The next step in processing a preliminary proposal is 
to determine the agency and individuals in that agency 
who might have an interest in the proposal. ONR has 
prepared a publication entitled "The Office of Naval 
.Research Contract Research Program," which gives a 
general outline of the many scientific disciplines of inter- 
est to the ONR. The booklet also contains addresses and 
telephone numbers of the field organizations of the ONR. 
From these, one can obtain the names and telephone num- 
bers of the particular scientist that would have cognizance 
of a field of interest. If the telephone inquiry suggested 
should fail to provide the necessary information, there 



is a "Directory of Navy Small Business Personnel," 
which contains the names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of all Navy Small Business Specialists. These people 
are familiar with the total Navy picture and may be of 
assistance in establishing the initial contact. In the event 
basic research or development work is not involved in the 
proposal, there is a publication entitled "Selling- to the 
Military which lists all of the military establishments 
that generate requirements of any nature. 

The next decision to be made is whether the preliminary 
proposal should be mailed to a Navy agency or a personal 
contact made to discuss the document. 1C it is at all pos- 
sible, it is more advantageous to make one or more per- 
sonal contacts to discuss the proposal witli interested 
individuals. The conversation type proposal discussion 
makes it possible to obtain detailed comments and sugges- 
tions which are difficult or impossible to incorporate in 
correspondence. 

One source of discouragement to the prospective con- 
tractor is the referral from one office to another in the 
search for the office or individual who is interested in the 
area covered by his proposal. This is often referred to as 
the "bureaucratic runaround" by individuals who don't 
understand the problem. The Navy and other military de- 
partments are large, complicated organizations consisting 
of central and field activities with various responsibilities 
and interests. The prospective contractor should accept 
the fact that in many cases it will require some effort to 
locate the office or individual who is in a position to 
evaluate his preliminary proposal. 

In any review of a preliminary proposal, either by cor- 
respondence or office discussion, the prospective contractor 
should carefully note any specific technical objections or 
reference to lack of military application. It is usually 
pointless to prepare a final proposal if it does not contain 
sufficient information to contradict to some degree the 
objections noted above. Preliminary discussions often re- 
veal information which may make it advantageous for the 
prospective contractor to slightly alter his original con- 
cept so that his work will more nearly conform with a 
military requirement of which he was originally unaware. 

Submission of a Formal Proposal. 

After the preliminary proposal has been thoroughly 
reviewed the prospective contractor has to evaluate the 
results of this review to determine if he should submit a 
formal proposal. Many important questions) must now be 
answered. Was there sufficient interest to justify the 
expense of a formal proposal? If the reviewing office 
indicated an interest, was there any reason to suppose 
that funds were available to support such an effort? Did 
the reviewing office suggest that the submission be delayed 
until the next fiscal year when funds would he available? If 
the concept has a military application, should it be t sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department or some other military 
department? 

If the prospective contractor has now made a decision 
to submit a formal proposal, it is often satisfactory to use 
the preliminary proposal aa the basic structure which is 
embellished with additional details. Excellent features oi 
an unsolicited proposal may receive little attention if the 
technical information and format are not adequate to 
convince the prospective customer that the proposal is 
worthy of acceptance. ; 

Navy Evaluation of an Unsolicited Proposal. \ 

Let's be more specific about the factors which influence 
the acceptance of a proposal; one of these is the arrange- 
ment of technical groups within a research organization 
Scientific disciplines are well defined and an unsolicitec 
proposal for basic research in a scientific area is usuallj 
reviewed by an investigator who is trained in the relatec 
discipline. This arrangement assists in processing basif 
research proposals. Occasionally, interdisciplinary pro 
posals make their appearance but they are the exceptior 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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9TiiTnunications art today is in the midst of a vast 
Ion and expansion of user demands aa well as of 
tent development a communications revolution and 
ion that will change our entire way of living and 
& irk the very near future. 

He tempo of our world steps up, the Army changes 
9;poTiding to the shock waves of evolution and rovo- 
not least in communication matters. Recently, very 
cHanges have renovated the com muni eations- 
nies organization of the U. S. Army. 
Jlai-ch 1, 1964 the U. S. Army Strategic Communica- 
"Jonrirnand (STRATCOM) was created in order to 
strategic communications nets and opera- 
3, wherever they may be in the United States or 
as, under one single major field command of the 
Its mission: to manage, control and operate the 
3 [portion of the Defense Communications System 
-world-wide, and to serve as the single point of 
t between the Defense Communications Agency 
) a.nd the Army. 

iy's Army is a world-deployed force. Its troops are 
necl in force in overseas areas around the globe, 
i the continental United States combat contingency 
aire ready in two corps to move rapidly to any 
ve area either as part of Strike Command or as a 
"" organization to undertake a special mission. 

has supported exercises of the Strike 
in many areas >for example, in California last 
exercise DESERT STRIKE, where an air-trana- 
\ & troposeatter radio system was furnished, provid- 
cornmumcations channels in 100-mile relay jumps. 
TOOM also conducted successful satellite voice 
ir jieations tests from Dallas, Tex., through the 
oT>erated ground satellite communications station 
Yfcw Boberts, Calif., up to the SYNCOM II satel- 
idt l>ack down to a transportable satellite ground 
' g STRICOM. Thus, in a matter of hours, 
media of voice and records communications 
troposeatter, satellite and high frequency air 
" radio were all employed, demonstrating 
capability of supporting a commander with 
tl&t "responsive, long-range communications, 
, A TCOM headquarters exerts direct control over all 
rl& communications troops around the -world. Con- 
* exercised through five regional sub-commands: 
-g Taciflc, Europe, Mid-East and South. The first 
^b- commands are well implemented now. The fifth, 
FrOOM-South, is the newest major sub-command. 

est^" 8 " 6 ^ on fche flrBt dft y of February 1965 by 
a field office in Panama through which 



STRATCQM supervised installations that were recently 
set up in a number of Central and South American 
countries. 

Already STRATCOM'a global responsibilities involve 
the command with a working force of at least 11,000 mili- 
tary and civilians in the United States and in more than 
30 nations overseas. 

Headquarters of the STEATCOM-CONUS subordinate 
command is located near Washington, at Suitland, Md. 
CONUS controls single sideband high frequency radio 
systems that connect with major countries overseas 
(supplemented by leased cable facilities to Europe, Latin 
America and Hawaii). CONUS possesses" major modern 
relay centers, such as the East Coast Relay, a fully auto- 
matic message switch at Ft. Detriek, Md. STRATCOM 
has two other similar automatics: one at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and the other at Davis, Calif. In addition, 
there are a number of older, torn-tape switching instal- 
lations serving temporarily at Camp Pickett, Fort Bragg, 
Fort McPherson, and Fort Sam Houston. Within CONUS 
major STRATCOM communications circuits are provided 
by leased commercial facilities, including both AUTOVON 
and AUTODIN the popular automatically switched voice 
and digital nets that will soon expand overseas to tie into 
all major military headquarters around the globe. 

In Europe, STRATCOM's subordinate command was 
activated on July 1, 1964, with headquarters near Heidel- 
berg, Germany. STRATCOM-Europe already controls 
quite a complex of communications systems, with more to 
come. High frequency radio circuits reach from Pirma- 
sena and Saran back to CONUS, and on to Leghorn in 
Italy, and to the Middle East. A new troposeatter system 
is presently being installed in Europe, linking France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and the United Kingdom, 

In the Middle East, at Asmara, Ethiopia, STRATCOM 
has a concentration of high frequency systems that radi- 
ate to the Caribbean and CONUS, to Europe, Turkey, 
India and the Philippines. 

In Central and South American countries, high fre- 
quency single sideband radio provides the major means 
of communications. Quarry Heights, in Panama, is the 
focus of circuits connecting with CONUS. An important 
additional communications facility in the area is a multi- 

(Continued on Page 14) 




Operations Area of the U. S. Army. ACAN Transmitter 
Primary Communications Station. 
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Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara has approved the recom- 
mendations of a special study in- 
tended to improve the management of 
the $8 billion the DOD spends an- 
nually for support services, which in- 
cludes dozens of varied functions from 
housekeeping services to the overhaul 
of combat vehicles. These services 
are performed by DOD personnel and 
on the basis of commercial or indus- 
trial contracts. 

When the study was initiated on 
September 11, 1964, Secretary Mc- 
Namara directed the study group to: 

"Determine -yvhere greater use 
of contractual support would be 
a more economical means of per- 
forming commercial and indus- 
trial-type functions which are 
available on a competitive basis 
from private enterprise. 

"Determine where the use of 
contract support should be termi- 
nated because the cost of such 
service is in excess of that of per- 
forming the service internally, or 
because the use of contract sup- 
port may be inconsistent with 
military readiness objectives, or 
civil service laws and regula- 
tions." 

The study was directed by a steer- 
ing group, chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics) and with other Assistant 
Secretaries and high Defense officials 
as members. Representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission participated in 
steering group meetings. The staff 
which conducted the study consisted 
of military and civilian personnel 
from each of the Military Depart- 
ments, under the leadership of Mr. 
Robert C. Moot, Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Lo- 
gistics Services. 

The first recommendations to be 
carried out involve the use of con- 
tract technical personnel services. 
The study concluded that the objec- 
tives of improved military readiness 
and economy can both be realized by 
a change in management approach. 
In particular, an immediate need ex- 
ists to eliminate the use of contract 
technical personnel when such use is 
inconsistent with civil service lawa 
and regulations. 

Contract technical personnel are 
employees of industrial or commercial 
organizations who assist Defense per- 
sonnel in the operation, maintenance 
and training requirements for weap- 
ons, equipment and systems. The 
study identified 7,000 man-years of 



technical personnel services at an an- 
nual cost of approximately $117 mil- 
lion. To the extent that such personnel 
become, in practice, a part of the De- 
fense "work force under the super- 
vision of Defense personnel, their use 
is inconsistent with civil service laws 
and regulations which prescribe when 
Federal positions should be staffed 
through normal civil service proced- 
ures for filling Government jobs. Con- 
sequently, the Military Departments 
are now preparing detailed plans for 
the orderly conversion of contractual 
technical support effort to DOD in- 
house effort in cases where it is 
necessary or desirable to do so. 

This conversion effort will not ter- 
minate the essential flow of technical 
data from Defense users to producers 
of equipment which is so necessary to 
future product improvement and per- 
formance analysis during the early 
operational phase of newly delivered 
equipments. Likewise, the recommen- 
dations of the report do not apply to 
field service representatives who as 
contractor emuloyees provide liaison 
service between companies and De- 
fense users of industrial products. 

One additional aspect relative to 
the use of technical services is that, 
from the standpoint of military read- 
iness, it is important to insure that 
Defense personnel become capable of 
operating and maintaining- weapons 
and equipment deployed with oper- 
ating forces at the earliest feasible 
time in the life cycle of the weapons. 
This is portrayed by the chart shown 
below which illustrates (1) the trans- 



mittal of technical know-how from 
producer to user during the life cycle 
of equipments and (2) the augmen- 
tation of Defense in-house employ- 
ment levels by the use of contract 
technical personnel. The chart pro- 
vides a clear vehicle for posing the 
two questions which were considered 
in the study, i.e., (1) the management 
question as to when the cross-over 
should occur between user capability 
and contractor capability and (2) the 
legal question of the propriety of 
adding contractor personnel to De- 
fense personnel at on-site Defense in- 
stallations under Defense supervision 
for the purpose of maintaining, oper- 
ating and instructing on the use of 
installed Defense equipments. 

Secretary McNamara has directed 
that industry representatives be given 
an opportunity to review and com- 
ment upon applicable Defense direc- 
tives and regulations concerning the 
use of contract technical personnel 
prior to their issuance, including con- 
tinuing monitorship by the Defense 
Industry Advisory Council. 

Other functional areas of the total 
$8 billion annual support services 
budget will be reviewed progressively 
under the new program. The review 
will utilize cost guidelines developed 
during the study and should result 
in more efficient performance. Man- 
agement emphasis will be added at 
the Pentagon with the establishment 
of a new directorate for Contract 
Support Services Policy in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics). 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Brig. Gen. James H. Weiner, Asst. 
Dep. Dir., Defense Communications 
Systems, Defense Communications 
Agency, has been assigned as Chief 
of Staff, Defense Communications 

1lA(fm. John E. Dacy, USN. has 
been designated Senior Navy Mem- 
ber, Military Studies & Liaison Div., 
Weapon Systems Evaluation Group, 
replacing RAdm. Edward J. O'Don- 
nell, USN. 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., Dep. 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations, 
has been assigned as Commanding 
' General XVIII Airborne Corps, Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. He succeeds Lt. Gen. John 
W. Bowen. 

Maj. Gen Vernoit P. Mock, Secre- 
tary of the General Staff, has been 
nominated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assigned as Dep, Chief 
of Staff for Military Operations. 

Lt. Gen. Charles W. G. Rich, Com- 
manding General, Third U.S. Army, 
has been named Dep. Commanding 
General, Eighth U.S. Army, Korea, 
His successor as Commanding Gen- 
eral Third U.S. Army, is Lt. Gen. 
Louis W. Truman, formerly Com- 
manding General, VII Corps, U.S. 
Army, Europe. 

j NAVY 

RAdm. Herschel J. Goldberg became 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts and Paymaster General of 
the Navy oh April 30. 

RAdm. Edward E. Grimm, Dep. Dir. 
for National Military Command Cen- 
ter, J~3, Joint Staff, JCS, has been 
assigned as Asst. Comptroller, Dir., 
Budget & Reports. He succeeds RAdm. 
Fred E. Bennett. 

Maj. Gen Alpha L. Bowser, Com- 
manding General, Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., has been nomi- 
nated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assigned as Commanding 




Enterprise and Bainbridge 
Change Home Parts in October 

Two of the Navy's three nuclear 
powered surface ships will change 
their home ports later this year. 

The attack carrier ENTER- 
PRISE and the guided missile frig- 
ate BAINBRIDGE are scheduled 
to he homeported in Alameda and 
Long Beach, Calif., respectively, 
commencing October 1. 

The present home port of the 
ENTERPRISE is Norfolk, Va. The 
BAINBRIDGE is now homeported 
in Charleston, S. C. 



General, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic. 
He succeeds Lt. Gen. James P. Ber- 
keley, who is retiring. 

Maj. Gen, Richard C. Mangrum, 
Dir. of the Marine Corps Educational 
Center, Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, Va., has been nominated for pro- 
motion to lieutenant general and as- 
signed as Asst. Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. He succeeds Lt. Gen. 
Charles H, Hayes, who is retiring. 
Maj. Gen. Paul J. Fontana is Gen, 
Mangrum's successor as Dir. of the 
Marine Corps Educational Center, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. 

RAdm. Bernard F. Boeder, Asst. 
Chief of Naval Operations (Commmii- 
cations/Dir. of Naval Communica- 
tions) has been nominated for promo- 
tion to vice admiral and assigned as 
Commander, Amphibious Force, Paci- 
fic Fleet, succeeding VAdm. John B. 
Colwcll. 

The following general officers of the 
Marine Corps have received new as- 
signments as indicated below: 

Brig. Gen Raymond G. Davis as 
Asst, Chief of Staff, G-lj Brig. Gen. 
Keith B. McCutchcon as Command- 
ing General, First Marine Aircraft 
Wing; Maj. Gen. Herman Nickerspn, 
Jr., as Commanding General, Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Lejeune; and Brig. 
Gen. Onnond R. Simpson as Com- 
manding General, Second Marine Di- 
vision. 

RAdm. Edward J. O'Donnell, form- 
erly Senior Navy Member, Military 
Studies Liaison Div., Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group, has been 
assigned as Superintendent, U.S. 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
Calif, 

AIR FORCE 

Mr. Ralph R. Harding, former U.S. 
Representative of the 2nd District of 
Idaho, has been appointed Special 
Asst. for Public & Legislative Affairs 
to the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Robert H. Warren, is be- 
ing reassigned from duty as Superin- 
tendant, U.S. Air Force Academy, to 
Chief of Staff, Air Force Systems 
Command, effective Aug. 2. Brig. Gen. 
Joseph J. Cody, Jr., presently Chief 
of Staff, AFSC. will be assigned as 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Systems, AFSC, 
effective upon arrival of Gen. Warren. 

Brig, Gen. Robert H. McCutchcon, 
will be reassigned from Dir. of Pro- 
curement Policy, Office of Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense ( Installations & 
Logistics), to Dir. Procurement & 
Production, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, effective July 26. 



Maj. Gen. Henry R. Sullivan, Jr., 

presently SACEUR Representative to 
the Joint Strategic Target Planning 
Staff, will become Deputy Commander, 
2nd Air Force, Barksdale AFB, La., on 
Aug. 9. 

Brig. Gen. Donald W, Graham, has 
been reassigned from duty as Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Military Air 
Transport Service, to Commander, 
Eastern Transport Air Force, Mc- 
Guire AFB, N.J. He succeeds Brig. 
Gen. Robert J. Goeway who has re- 
tired. 

Brig. Gen. Gilbert L. Pritchard, 
Commander, USAF Special Air War- 
fare Center, Eglin AFB, Fla., has 
been assigned additional duty as Act- 
ing Commander, USAF Tactical Air 
Warfare Center, Eglin AFB. 

Maj. Gen. Charles R. Bond, Jr., Dep. 
Commander, 9th Air Force, Shaw 
AFB, S.C,. has been assigned addi- 
tional duty as Acting Commander, 
USAF Tactical Air Reconnaissance 
Centei, Shaw AFB. 

Col. John D. Ludlow has been named 
System Program Director for the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 
(AMSA)'. He is located at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 



MTMTS 
Has New Headquarters 

Headquarters, Military Traffic Man- 
agement and Terminal Service (MT- 
MTS), has moved from its original 
location in Building T-7 to the Nassif 
Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Bailey's 
Crossroads, in Fairfax County, Va, 
The official mailing address remains 
unchanged : 

Commander 

Military Traffic Management and 

Terminal Service 
Washington, D.C. 20315 



AMC/SMC 
Relocation 

As a result of a regroupment ef- 
fected in May 1966, Headquarters, 
U.S. Army Materiel Command 
(AMC), and Headquarters, U.S. Army 
Supply and Maintenance Command 
(SMC), are now both located in 
Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Va. 

The Commanding General and va- 
rious staff elements of Headquarters, 
SMC, which perform functions both 
for SMC and the entire AMC, have 
been moved from the Nassif Building 
in Arlington, Va., to Building T-7, 

In view of the regroupment, it is 
recommended that defense industry 
representatives who plan to visit of- 
fices of AMC or SMC contact the 
appropriate command Information 
Office at the telephone numbers listed 
below for office location prior to their 
visit: 

AMC Information Office (Area 
Code 202) OXford 7-8691. 

SMC Information Office (Area 
Code 202) OXford 7-5687. 
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The President has called on industry to play an impor- 
tant role in the Youth Opportunity Campaign designed to 
provide employment for boys and girls out of school 
during; the summer. The following is the statement of 
the President, relating to this program, released by the 
White House on May 23: 

"Next month, in June, when school is out, over two 
million American boys and girls 16 through 21 years 
old will look for work and won't be able to find it. 

"Some of these two million will be looking only for tem- 
porary summer jobs. But getting those jobs may be the 
difference between being able to go back to school or 
not going back. I think it is good for America to put boys 
and girls to work in the summer when they really want 
to work and bad for them when they are denied the 
chance. 

"Almost a million of these young Americana will be 
trying to find their places in life, trying to become in- 
dependent, self-sufficient. . . . 

"We can, in my judgement, increase by at least half 
a million the work and training opportunities this sum- 
mer for these boys and girls in a way that is good for 
them and good business for all of us. 

"A. The Federal Government's Role 

"I am directing the Government departments and agen- 
cies to make every effort to find meaningful work or 
training opportunities this summer for one extra trainee 
for every 100 employees on their present payrolls. 

"This is to be done, for the most part, in the field of- 
fices and installations around the country. 

"These opportunities will be given, so far 1 as this is 
practicable, to boys and girls 16 through 21 who need 
them the most because of economic or educational dis- 
advantages. 

"There is a potential employment here of 25,000 
trainees. 

"I am also directing a re-allocation of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act funds to permit an extension of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program this summer to an additional 
50,000 boys and girls. 

"Programs covering more than this number have 
already been submitted by local government and private 
non-profit organizations in all of the states. 

"B. The Private Employer's Role 

"I hope and believe that private employers will cooper- 
ate in this program. 

"There are 620,000 firms in this country which em- 
ploy from 10 to 100 workers. I hope that nt least half of 
these firms will agree to take on one extra summer 
trainee. 

"There are 60,000 larger plants, employing over 25 
million people. If each of them will add one extra sum- 
mer trainee for each 100 employees, this will mean 
another 250,000 'trainees. 

"I hope other large organizations labor unions, trade 
associations, churches, colleges will make a similar ef- 
fort This could mean another 25,000 to 50,000 trainees, 

f This program will be well worthwhile only if it means 
extra work-training opportunities, over and above those 
which would normally be offered. It would be worthless, or 
worse, if this program only replaced regular employment 
opportunities. *' 

"C. Task Force Appoin'tment 

"I am asking the Vice President to chair a Task Force 
to work out the details of this program. This Task Force 
will include representatives of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the U.S. Department of Labor, State and 
local governments, and business and labor organizations. 
"D. Immediate Action Proposals 

"In the- meantime, and so this program can get started 
immediately, I am asking that these things be done; 

"1. That all private employers who are disposed to do so 



make their own arrangements immediately for ( 
one or more extra trainees this summer. 

"If advice of this action, including the nam 
trainee, is given by mail to the Secretary of C 
Youth Opportunity Campaign Unit, Washington 
will be appropriately acknowledged. 

"2. That all other private employers and orga 
who are willing to cooperate in this program so a 
nearest State Employment office. 

"3. That all State Employment offices be 
through the U.S. Employment Service, to establia 
Youth Opportunity registers for this special sum 
gram. 

"4. That all boys and girls 16 through 21 w 
to work this summer and who don't have job 
touch immediately with the nearest Employmeni 
office. If this is difficult, write to the Department i 
Youth Opportunity Campaign Unit, Washington, 

"It must be clear that we cannot and do not a 
boys and girls work this summer, 

"We will do the best we can. 

"In the depression of the 1930's we gave hun 
thousands of boys and gir]s this kind of extra 
through the National Youth Administration. 

"We acted then from the desperation borne of 
economic distress. 

"I ask that today, at the height of our prosp* 
act with equal magnificence. 

"A boy or girl who wants a chance to work , 
is denied it costs this country what it cannot affor< 

"This is only one part of the broader attempt t 
full employment opportunity in America, 

"The 16 through 21 year old group will r< 
however, half of our unemployment next mont 

"This is a special problem resulting from the ei 
the work force this year of so many of the 'post-v 
crop.' It demands special attention." 



Sec Def McNcimara Orders 
Implementation of Youth Progrc 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara has 
all Military and Department of Defense agencies I 
lish additional jobs this summer for young n 
women as part of the President's Youth Opp 
Campaign. 

Secretary McNamara, in a memorandum, said 
new jobs, for youths aged 16-21, should be est 
at the ratio of approximately one position for e 
employees currently on the payroll, and shall be 
tmn to regular summer employment. There are at 
approximately 1,000,000 employees on the payrol 
approximately 10,000 new jobs would be created. 

Positions such as helpers, which will provide hot 
ing and work experience, and positions in other v 
and semi-skilled categories, which can be perfoi 
young men and women, are envisaged for the p 

At most military installations there is significar 
tenance work that has been deferred and which 
accomplished this summer by these boys and girle 
tary McNamara said in his memorandum. 

Persons hired under this program will be paid { 
hour, except in those instances when they are ei 
in a position for which a higher wage rate is app: 
under regular classification processes. Persons hire 
the President's program can be appointed under a 
Schedule^ A authority issued by the U. S. Civil 
Commission, or under other appropriate existing ter 
appointing authorities. \ 

Restrictions on these youths being employed : 
same agency that employs his or her parents as a : 
employee will be observed, Secretary McNamara'a 
randum emphasizes. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



JULY 1965 

Annual Meeting and Technical 
Demonstration, July 26-29, at the 
Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sponsor: Research and Technology 
Div., AFSC. Contact: A. J. Cannon 
(SEG) (SEE) Wright Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 46433, telephone (Area Code 
513) 253-7111 ext. 35214 



AUGUST 1965 

Tenth Symposium on Space and 
Ballistic Missile Technology. August 
4-6, U.S. Naval Training Center, San 
Diego, Calif. Sponsor: USAF Space 
Systems Div. Conducted by Aero- 
space Corp. Contact: Dr. Charles T. 
Morrow, symposium director, Aero- 
space Corp., Box 96085, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90045. 

AIAA/ION Guidance and Control 
Conference, August 16-18, at Mayo 
Auditorium, University of Minn. 
Sponsor: Science & Technology Liai- 
son Office, Air Force Systems Com- 
m and. Contact : Capt . D . B . Hente 
(RTSAC) P.O. Box 8758, O'Hare In- 
ternational Airport, Chicago, 111., tele- 
phone (Area Code 312) 296-4411 ext. 
397 or 398. 

Foundation of Computahility (ten- 
tative title), August 25-27, at RADC, 
Bldg. 106 Auditorium, Grifflss AFB, 
N.Y. Co-Sponsors: Rome Air Devel- 
opment Center and Hughes Aircraft 
Co. 

VII International Congress of the 
International Association Quarter- 
nary Research Symposia, August 30- 
September .5, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. Sponsor: Organizing 
Committee for INQUA, U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences. Contact : Mr. 
Walter H. Bailey, Division of Earth 
Sciences. National Research Council- 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 20418, telephone 961-1204. 

Second International Symposium on 
Organomctallic Chemistry, about Aug- 
ust 30-September 4, at Madison, 
Wis. Sponsors : U.S. Army Re- 
search Office Durham, University of 
Wis., National Science Foundation. 
Contact: Dr. Robert West, Dept, of 
Chemistry, University of Wis., Madi- 
son, Wis, 

Conference on Comparative Neuro- 
physiology, dates undetermined, at 
Tokyo, Japan. Co-Sponsors: Air Force 



Office of Scientific Research and the 
Tokyo Medical and Dental University. 
Contact: Dr. H. E. Savely (SRL), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo-D, 4th St. & Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20333, 
telephone OXford (code 11) 6-4369. 



SEPTEMBER 1965 

Symposium on Structural Acllicsivca 
Bonding, September 14-16, at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N.J. Contact: J. M. Bodnar, Chief, 
Materials Research Branch, SMUPA- 
VP6, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J., 
telephone (Area Code 201) 328-3183. 

1965 Semi-Annual Conference of 
the American Society of Photogram- 
metry, September 22-23, at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. Co-Sponsors : 
American Society of Photogrammetry 
and the Research and Technology 
Div., AFSC. Contact: Mr. A. J. Can- 
non (SEG), Research and Technology 
Div.. AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 45433, telephone (Area Code 
513) 263-7111 ext. 36214. 

American Society of Photogram- 
me'try, September 22-24, at the Sher- 
aton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Co- 
Sponsors: Aeronautics Systems Div., 
Research and Technology Div., AFSC 
and the American Society of Photo- 
grammetry. Contact: J. R. Quick 
(MCLAEB), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 45433, telephone (Area Code 
613) 253-7111 ext. 3G16Y. 

AF Industry Data Management 
Symposium, September 28-30j at In- 
ternational Hotel. Los Angeles. Calif. 
Sponsors: Ballistic Systems Div., 
(AFSC), DOD and Industry. Con- 
tact: Lt. Col. D. A. Cook (BSOM), 
Norton AFB, Calif., telephone (Area 
Code 714) 889-4411 ext. 8021. 

Sixth Symposium on Non-Destruc- 
tive Testing, September 28-30, at 
Sheraton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, 
Sponsor: Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, AFSC. Contact: Mr. Rowand 
(MAG), Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
46433, telephone (Area Code 613) 
253-7111 ext. 40209. 

Third Symposium on the Plasma 
Sheath, dates undetermined, at New 
England Life Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
seai'ch Laboratories. Contact: Mr. 
Charles E. Ellis, (CRDM), Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, L. 
G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 
01731. 



OCTOBER 1965 

9th Annual Organic Chemist rj 
ference, October 6-6, at Natick, 
Sponsor: U.S. Army Natick LJ 
tories. Contact: Dr. Louis Lonj 
Asst. Head, Organic Chemistr 
boratory (PRO), U.S. Army 1; 
Laboratories, Kansas St., R 
Mass, 

1965 Congress of the Interns 
Federation for Documentation ( 
October 7-16, at Washington, 
Sponsors: Air Force Office oJ 
entiflc Research, Office of 
Research, Army Research Offlci 
National Science Foundation, 
tact: Rowena Swanson (SRIR] 
Force Office of Scientific Res 
Tempo-D, 4th and Independence 
S.W., Washington., D.C. 20333, 
phone OXford 6-5874. 



NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Noveml 
4, at Wright-Patterson APB, 
Sponsor: American Helicopter 
ety. Hosts: AFSC Aeronautics S 
Division, Research and Techi 
Division and Systems Engirt* 
Group. Contact: Geo. Datu 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
phone (Area Code E13) 253-711 
25104 or 23164. 

4th Hypcrvelocity Techniques 
posimn. November 15-10, at J! 
Air Force Station, Tenn. Sp< 
Arnold Engineering Developmoni 
ter, ARO, Inc., and Denver Res 
Institute. Contact: J. Lukasl 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn, 
phone (Area Code 616) 456-261 
Y204 or 7206. 

4th Annual Symposium on PI 
of Failure in Electronics, Novi 
16-18, at the Illinois Institiv 
Technology Research Institute 
sponsors: Rome Air Develo] 
Center and the Illinois Institu 
Technology Research Institute, 
tact: Joseph Schramp (EMI 
Rome Air Development Center, 
fiss AFB, N.Y., telephone (Area 
316) FF 6-3200 ext. 2813. 
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July 1-4: 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion Association Reunion, 
Vail, Colo. 

July 8-10; 4th Armored Division 
Association Reunion, Pitts-- 
burgh, Pa. 

July 8-10: 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion Association Reunion, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

July 12-15: American Electro- 
platers Society Convention. 
New York, N. Y. 

July 16-17: 3rd Armored Divi- 
sion Association Reunion, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

July 24: Ranger Aero Fair & 
General Aviation Education 
Day, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 24-25: 7th Annual Air 
Show, Erie, Pa. 

July 25: Dawn Patrol Fly-In, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

July 26-30: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

July 31-Aug. 1: Air Show, Me- 
nominee, Mich. 

Aug. 7-8: Sky-0-Rama, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Aug. 7-8: Cleveland Air Show, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



Aug. 9-11; Public Relations So- 
ciety of American Convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 14: 20th Anniversary VJ 
Day. 

Aug. 14-15: International Air 
Show, Abbotsford, Canada. 

Aug. 15: American Institute of 
Aeronautics & Astronautics 
Air Display, Ontario, Calif. 

Aug. 18-20: American Astronau- 
tical Society Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 19: National Aviation Day. 

Aug. 80-Sep. 5: American Me- 
teorological Society Meeting, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Aug. 31: Aerospace Day, Bar fr- 
ies ville, Okla. 

Sep. 22-26: 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the National De- 
fense Transportation Associ- 
ation, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 4-17: PACIFIC CONCORD 
I, tactical air exercise involv- 
ing units of the Royal Austra- 
lian Air Force, the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force and the 
U. S. Air Force to be held in 
eastern Australia. 



Classified Advanced Planning 
Briefings Scheduled by AWC 

The U. S. Army Weapons Command 
(AWC), Rock Island, 111., will conduct 
one-day classified Research & Devel- 
opment Advanced Planning Briefings 
for Industry on September 21 and 23. 

The briefings, co-sponsored by the 

Ariny^ Weapons Command and the 

American Ordnance Association, are 

expected to attract nearly 700 invited 

representatives from AWC's research 

and development selected bidders list. 

Tim indnof.-.* "^presentativcs will be 

- 'jntations describing 

^nd development 

^ted to future 

". the Weapons 



in the 
Deere & 



Mississippi Forms 

Association of Govt. 

Contractors 

A U.S. Civil Service Commission 
sponsored conference was held recent- 
ly in Biloxi, Miss., to discuss possible 
organization of a Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Association of Government Con- 
tractors to provide for equal employ- 
ment opportunity in the area. 

Ii\ addition to Civil Service Com- 
mission representatives, the conference 
was also attended by personnel from 
the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, the Nation- 
al Aeronautical and Space Adminis- 
tration, the Department of Defense 
Equal Employment Opportunity Pro- 
gram and businessmen from the 
Mississippi coastal area. In all, some 
six counties were represented at the 
meeting: Pearl River, Hancock, Har- 
rison, Stone, George and Jackson. The 
proposed contractor's association 
would direct its efforts toward long 
range programs of equal employment 
opportunity in the counties. 



Army Officers 

Receive Outstanding 

Management Training 

The Army is constantly improving 
the management ability of its officers. 
One of the methods used involves par- 
ticipation by selected officers in man- 
agement courses conducted by leading 
universities. 

Typical of these courses are the 
Advanced Management Programs con- 
ducted by Harvard University and the 
University of Pittsburgh. These are 
training- grounds designed to sharpen 
the abilities of outstanding executives 
from industry who ordinarily deal 
with top management problems of 
significant financial dimension and 
long-range business policy. 

The Army has been enrolling offi- 
cers in the Harvard program since 
September 1947 and in the University 
of Pittsburgh program since Febru- 
ary 1951, and to date 282 officers have 
had the opportunity to complete this 
training. They have benefited by 
sharing the lessons of their own ex- 
periences and the experiences of the 
potential leaders of industry encom- 
passing widely divergent backgrounds. 

In a recent letter to Lieutenant 
General J. L. Richardson, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army, Mr. 
Albert Prey, the Director of the Man- 
agement Program for Executives, 
Graduate School, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praised the outstanding 
contribution of the Army officers who 
have participated in the program. 

"These men have been outstanding 
contributors to the success of our pro- 
gram ... in two of the last four ses- 
sions the class president was from 
Department of the Anny," Mr. Fvey 
stated. 

General Richardson says that the 
Army is fortunate to participate in 
and contribute to the programs of 
both Harvard and Pittsburgh, and is 
extremely pleased with the broadened 
outlook and knowledge the officer par- 
ticipants have gained from the exper- 
ience, With the tremendous technologi- 
cal advances in industry and the con- 
commitant impact on global strategy 
and weapons systems, it is impera- 
tive that our outstanding officers 
possibly future generals keep in step 
with new and improved management 
techniques. Participation in programs 
such as those offered by Harvard and 
Pittsburgh is one method used to in- 
sure that the Army's future leaders 
are constantly up to date. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Cynia R. Vance, Dep. Secre- 
tary of Defense, at U,S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., June 24. 

Hon. John T, McNaughton, Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), at Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., June 24. 

ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Harry G. Woodbury, Dep. 
Dir. for Comprehensive Planning, Of- 
fice of Dir. of Civil Works, at dedica- 



tion of John Redmond Dam, Burling- 
ton, Kan., June 19. 

Mai, Gen. Austin W. Belts, Dep. 
Chief of Research & Development, at 
Inter-Disciplinary Colloquia, Sandia 
Corp., Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 
N.M.. June 28. 



NAVY 

RAdm. William A. Brockett, Chief, 
Bureau of Ships, at National Assn. of 
Naval Technical Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Honolulu, Hawaii, June 23; afc 
launching of PLAINVIEW (AGEH- 
1), Lockheed Shipbuilding & Con- 



struction Co., Seattle, Wash., June 28 
(appearance only); at commissioning 
of PERTH (Australian ship), Boston 
Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass., July 
10 (appearance only). 

Hon, Victor M. Longstreet, Asst, 
Secretary of the Navy (Financial 
Management), at Freedom Bell Cele- 
bration, Memphis, Tenn., July 5. 

AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Ben I, Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Society 
of Photographic Instrumentation En- 
gineers meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug, 16. 



Office of Appalachian 
Studies Formed 

The Array's Corps of Engineers has 
established an Office of Appalachian 
Studies (OAS) to 'undertake a com- 
prehensive study of the water and re- 
lated land resources of the Appala- 
chian Region and to prepare a plan 
for pitting those resources to work 
in stimulating; economic growth in the 
region. 

The study will he carried out in 
close cooperation with the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, a joint- 
Federal-State activity established un- 
der the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1966 to form overall 
programs for economic growth. 

The new Office of Appalachian 
Studies will have its headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and will function as 
part of the Corps of Engineers' Ohio 
River Division under the Division En- 
gineer, Brigadier General W. P. Leber. 
It will have a small staff of engineers, 
economists and other resourees-plan- 
jiing specialists headed by Colonel 
John C. H. Lee, Jr. Its work will be 
closely coordinated with other de- 
partments 'and agencies, both Federal 
and State, engaged in the work, 

The plan to be formulated by the 
OAS will embrace all or parts of 19 
major river basins located within 
several Corps of Engineers Districts 
and Divisions, whose staffs will par- 
ticipate in the study in their respec- 
tive ai-eas. The studies will include 
engineering and economic surveys and 
will deal with such matters as recrea- 
tion, flood control, water quality, 
\vater supply, navigation and the 
like. 



Group Formed to Study 

Procurement of Radios 

and Electronic Equipment 

A study group to conduct a com- 
prehensive analysis of the policies and 
practices in the procurement of radios 
and electronic equipment in Federal 
Supply Groups (FSG) 58 and 59 has 
been established in the Defense Supply 
Agency. 

The study scheduled to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1965 will include 
development of data relating to the 
operations of the Coordinated Pro- 
curement Program for all items in 
FSG 58, Communication Equipment, 
and FSG 59, Electrical and Electronic 
Equipment Components, managed by 
both the military services and DSA, 
The analysis and assessment portion 
of the study will focua on radios and 
associated components and parts in 
FSC 5820 and 6821. 

The study was initiated at the re- 
quest of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations & Logistics) 
Paul R. Ignatius. In a memorandum 
of March 20, 1965 to the Military De- 
partments and the Director, DSA, Mr. 
Ignatius stated: 

"Recently it has come to my atten- 
tion that each of the Military Depart- 
ments procure radios of various types, 
and certain electronic equipment and 
components from the same manufac- 
turers. The House Appropriations 
Committee has been critical of this 
arrangement and has pointed out 
several problems which arise from it, 

"By this memorandum I am request- 
ing the Director, Defense Supply 
Agency, to undertake a comprehen- 
sive analysis of our policies and prac- 
tices in procuring radios of all types, 
and electronic equipment in Federal 
Groups 58 and B9." 



DSA Makes Advance 

Procurement information 

Available to Industry 

Defense Supply Agency (DSA) 
Centers are providing-, or will in the 
future provide, estimates to industry 
of future procurements as part of a 
continuing effort to improve industry/ 
DOD relationships. 

The advance procurement informa- 
tion is released to nil firms on the 
bidders mailing 1 list concurrently ami 
release of the information is an- 
nounced in the Commerce Business 
Daily. Timing of the information re- 
lenses depends on the inventory man- 
agement system of the DSA Center 
involved and the nature of the items 
managed. 

DSA Centers now releasing advance 
procurement information are: 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply 

Center 

2800 South 20th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
Telephone: HOward 5-2000 

Defense Construction Supply Center 
Columhua, Ohio 4321G 
Telephone; 236-3131 

Defense Electronics Supply Center 
1B07 Wilmington Pike 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 
Telephone: 252-6551 

Defense General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 
Telephone: 276-3861 

Defense Industrial Supply Center 
700 Robbins Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 
Telephone: HA 8-1212 
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Gen. B. A. Schrlever, USAF 



Propulsion is a pacing area of technology in the devel- 
opment of new aeronautical and space vehicles, as well 
as the true aerospace vehicles which are versatile enough 
to operate efficiently both within and outside of the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Pour areas of propulsion technology look particularly 
promising for further development: gas turbine tech- 
nology; chemical rocket propellaht technology; electric 
propulsion; and the supersonic combustion ramjet, or 
SCRAMJET, 

Gas Turbine Technology. 

The gas turbine engine is already well proven on 
today's militai-y and commercial jets. For the future, it 
offers real potential for efficient operation at widely 
divergent mach numbers and altitudes, 

A leading feature of the gas turbine engine is flexi- 
bility, and strong efforts are being made to further in- 
crease this capability. Greater fuel economies and per- 
formance capabilities can be achieved by improving such 
component parts as the compressor, combustor, turbine 
and nozzle. 

The turbine component is the heart of the gas turbine 
engine, and until now has been the major limiting factor. 
The high temperature and high stress loadings to which 
the turbine blades are exposed have limited current opcr- 
ating temperature to about 1700 or 1800F. Recent ad- 
vances in materials and cooling techniques have already : 
allowed this temperature range to be increased consid- 
erably. 

Improved gas turbines will be significant for future 
systems, such as the C-5A. The low fuel consumption 
required to give the C-BA its long range will be achieved 
by the use of efficient high bypass turbofans with in- 
creased turbine temperature capability. 

Improved exhaust nozzle efficiency which is important 
for better engine performance is also possible. 

Chemical Rocket Propellent Technology. 

A second area with potential for progress is chemical 
rocket propellant technology. Preliminary indications from 
our inhouse and civilian laboratories show that it is 
possible to develop new forms of very high energy chem- 
icals with two or three times the energy potential of 
current propellants, 

Several approaches exist that should raise the delivered 
specific impulse of storable liquids up to 330 seconds. 

A significant increase in the specific impulse of chem- 
ical rockets might be achieved through the use of air 
augmentation. 

Two forms of air augmented rockets currently interest 
the Air Force. One is the ducted rocket, which uses 
subsonic burning in a duct fed by fuel-rich exhaust gas 
from the rocket and by air from the atmosphere. 

The second consists of a chemical rocket engine 
equipped with a nozzle ejector shroud. This system is 
referred to as the RENE cycle. This form of air aug- 
mented rocket can be operated with or without after- 
burning and appears to be able to operate efficiently over 

a 3TO e range of tetfectaT environments. 

Solid propellant technology programs are advancing 
the capability of powerplants in terms of thrust size! 
energy content, and such operating characteristics as burn 
time, stop-start and variable thrust. A major benefit can 
i?f rOV l i 1,% ^ e hl . gher , enerff / ingredients, especially 
light-metal hydrides m place of the aluminum powder 
currently being used as the fuel additive. The enerav 
increase afforded by these new hydrides reflects a very 
substantial increase in payload capability for future 
missiles and space launched vehicles. 

The space launch vehicles envisioned for the post-1970 
time period recoverable launch vehicles in particular-. 
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pose a tremendous challenge to propulsion technology. 
Rocket engines producing much higher performance thari 
that available from current engines will be required for 
recoverable aerodynamic type launch vehicles. 

The high pressure, LOX-hydrogen rocket engine using 
a two-stage combustion cycle looks very promising in thia 
connection. The Air Force Systems Command's Research 
and Technology Division, through its Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory, has directed exploratory development pro- 
grams in this area for the past three years. Progress 
has reached the point where a full scale prototype engine 
can be developed. 

Electric Propulsion Technology. 

The third major area of propellant technology that 
appears very promising is electric propulsion. The poten- 
tial thrustor candidates include several efficient devices 
covering the specific impulse range of 500 to 10,000 
seconds. 

A distinct advantage of electric propulsion is the ex- 
tended lifetimes that can be obtained. Present programs 
are aimed to extend lifetimes at increased performance 
levels. Such aspects of electric propulsion systems as 
power conditioning, feed systems and control systems are 
being researched to provide the technology necessary for 
a complete electric propulsion system. At the present 
time there is a joint USAF-NASA program to study the 
? feasibility of a Solar-Electric Spacecraft for Planetary 
Probes. 

O.nc of the most promising applications for electrical 
propulsion systems is in attitude control and station keep- 
ing for near earth satellites. Electric propulsion can also 
be used for orbit changing. In the 1970 to 1980 time 
period electric propulsion systems may bo developed to 
provide primary thrusting for deep space scientific probes 
and manned missions. 

Supersonic Combustion Ramjet Technology. 

The fourth area of propulsion technology is the super- 
sonic combustion ramjet, or SCKAMJET. A number of 
promising SCRAMJET approaches and applications have 
been studied for several years in laboratories and research 
facilities throughout the world. 

The SCRAMJET is the most promising approach today 
for sustained hypersonic flight. It could make feasible 
the development of recoverable launch vehicles for flight 
speeds up to about 8,000 miles per hour as an initial step. 
Additional development can lead to speeds of about 17,000 
miles per hour, which would permit the delivery 1 of very 
large payloads into space at less than one-fifth the unit 
cost that is presently required. 

The SCRAMJET has promising flexibility that would 
permit economical and efficient ranges in speed from 
2,600 to 17,000 miles per hour. Thus it could be used 
effectively 011 hypersonic transport aircraft with both 
military and commercial applications. With SCRAMJET 
technology m hand it would be conceivable to bring 
New Delhi within about an hour's flying time of New 
York and at reasonable cost. 

Propulsion is a pacing area of technology because the 
lead times involved can bo very long. Naturally the 
advances that are achieved in the propulsion area need 
to be matched by advances in a number of other technical 
areas. 

These advances can lead to really significant progress, 
both m aeronautics and in apace. But this progress de- 
pends on the strength of our technology programs. We 
simply cannot postpone or delay these efforts. Those in- 
dustries that push a strongly backed and aggressive pro- 
gram in propulsion technology today will have the lead 
m tomorrow's military and commercial applications. 
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ijor Crossroads in Space Program 

(Continued from Page 2) 

missions which can and should be performed in space. 
Before we can make that determination, we will need 
more fundamental knowledge than we have today. We 
cannot afford to make decisions based upon instinct or 
wishful thinking or so-called "common sense." The hard, 
scientific realities of space must be investigated, under- 
stood and profoundly appreciated before we can commit 
ourselves to any purely military missions beyond our 
atmosphere. 

This is not to say that we don't know what our military 
responsibilities are in regard to space. These we have 
recognized with increasing clarity. We must avoid tech- 
nological surprises; we must stay abreast of all scientific 
discoveries and technological advancements that may have 
military significance; and we must develop and maintain 
a capability to carry out in space any military mission 
which can be performed there more effectively, more eco- 
nomically, or more dependably than it can from the earth 
or in the air. 

The big question mark in deciding how and where we 
can best provide our nation with the security it requires 
is MAN. We simply don't have enough experience as yet 
to say with any certainty what his abilities or limitations 
in space will be. There is urgent need for more basic 
knowledge of the near-Earth space environment and 
man's ability to operate in that environment. And I am 
convinced that the only way we are going to find out what 
man can and cannot do in space is to put him up there 
and require him to conduct some meaningful experiments, 
I mean comprehensive, carefully designed experiments to 
determine what he can do in space not merely na a 
passive observer in a totally pre-planned flight, serving 
primarily as a sensor, or a monitor of sensors, but as an 
active participant who can use his powers of analysis 
and decision to alter the course of the investigations in 
such a way as to produce the maximum of verifiable and 
quantifiable data on man's abilities to survive, overcome 
and perhaps take advantage of the space environment. 

I happen to be one who is convinced that we will find 
military missions which can best be performed by man in 
space not just because I wear a blue suit and am condi- 
tioned to, and perhaps nostalgic for, man's active role in 
our nation's defense, but because history tells me that in 
every environment in which man has learned to live on 
the land, whether it be in arctic or tropical climates, on 
and under the sea, and in the air there have emerged 
valid military missions which man himself can best per- 
form. Unfortunately, I can't prove that this extrapolation 
of history is valid, but neither can I be proved wrong, 
until we get men not just one or two, but meaningful 
numbers of men into space and determine what they can 
and cannot do to contribute to our military mission. 

I believe the Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL), as 
presently proposed by the Department of Defense, will 
enable us to come up with some of the answers. For the 
first time, we will be able to put military men in space 
whose primary interest will be in military missions. They 
will perform certain experiments that will let us know 
how well man can withstand the stresses resulting from 
the effects of long periods of weightlessness, confinement, 
isolation and radiation and meteorite hazards; and how 
effectively his senses operate, especially his vision and his 
manual dexterity while working inside and outside an 
orbiting space station, 

MOL will also enable us to investigate in more detail 
the effects of space environmental phenomena on metals, 
materials, fluids and lubricants while under man's direct 
observation and control. 

It will greatly facilitate scientific observations and 
experiments in the fields of astronomy, geodesy, bioscience 
and other areas which cannot be duplicated on earth. 

Also, various operational techniques can be developed 
for such tasks as in-space maintenance and repair. 

In other words, from experiments conducted in MOL 
by our astronauts, we hope to identify the militarily use- 
ful space missions which man will be able to perform, 

I am convinced, however, that MOL is not going to pro- 
vide us with all of the answers. As a matter of fact, it 
may provide more questions than answers, just as opera- 
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tipn of aircraft at high altitudes and high accelerations 
did. We designed around those problems with oxygen 
systems, heated clothing or cabins and anti-G suits; but 
these engineering designs were the outgrowth of thou- 
sands of hours of painstaking, difficult and, sometimes 
discouraging, fundamental research. In the same way, 
MOL will tell us more about what happens in space, but 
it will take a great deal more sophisticated and funda- 
mental research, both in space and in our laboratories here 
on earth, before we can understand why and how it 
happens. 

We do not know about all the stresses man will be sub- 
jected to in prolonged space flight, but we can anticipate 
many of them : noise and vibration, g-loading p s, weight- 
lessness (which, if compensated for by some form of 
artificial gravity, the gravity may, in turn, produce other 
stresses), ionising radiation, fear, prolonged states of 
alert, close confinement, use of reclaimed water and spe- 
cial foods, a recycled atmosphere, odors, temperature and 
humidity changes, restriction of physical movement, dis- 
ruption of normal day-night and work-rest cycles, monot- 
ony, fatigue and loneliness. To what degree these com- 
bined stresses will affect his operations, how to reduce the 
effects, or eliminate them, and what other unpredicted 
stresses may occur, we have yet to learn. 

This, then, is one clue, I feel, to the direction that our 
future space program must take a greater emphasis 
upon a fundamental understanding of man himself and 
the environment in which he is to operate. I am not pro- 
posing that to do so we should reduce our emphasis on 
deep space exploration in the future as a matter of fact, 
I contributed to and supported the decision to make a 
manned lunar landing the focus of our present program, 
because I was and still am convinced that this kind of a 
long-range goal gives any program a sense of direction 
and cohesivness and viability. I am saying, however, 
that at the same time that we pursue these frontier ex- 
plorations, we, must continue to explore and investigate 
and try to understand the environment and phenomena of 
space in a more deliberate, fundamental and sophisticated 
way. 

We are all conditioned by our experiences and back- 
ground, of course, and one reason that I feel as I do is 
undoubtedly because this kind of fundamental research is 
the job of my present command, the Office of Aerospace 
Research (OAR). We are charged with conducting or 
monitoring basic research in those areas of science that 
seem to offer the greatest potential to Air Force interests. 
Much of this research is not related to the space program, 
but more than a little of it is. We are quite directly 
concerned with contributing to the solution of problems 
pertaining to space environment, communications, naviga- 
tion and control, propulsion, re-entry, life support sys- 
tems and many other topics that are of paramount inter- 
est to people in the space program, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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World-Wide Communications 

(Continued from Page 6) 

channel microwave system that runs the width of the 

isthmus. 

The STRATCOM-Pacific subcommand was activated on 
November 3, 1964, with headquarters at Schofield Bar- 
racks on Oahu. On that date STRATCOM-Pacific ac- 
quired supervision over Army relay centers on Oahu, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, in Saigon and in Bangkok. On the 
same date also the extensive Pacific ionospheric scatter 
system was transferred from contractor operation to 
STRATCOM-Pacific. STRATCOM__also operates major 
radio circuits westward from Hawaii. 

To complete the picture, STRATCOM is also respon- 
sible for the operation of ground stations for the Defense 
Satellite Communications Program. The Army's Satellite 
Communications Agency (SATCOM) at Port Monmouth 
has the job of all R&D for the ground environment, 
while STRATCOM is charged with installing, operating 
and maintaining the ground stations. 

Two detachments of USASCC-CONUS troops, Detach- 
ments Nos. 10 and 11, continue to be deeply engaged in 
this newest mode of military communications space 
satellites. Originally, from early 1962, they manned 
Army's first large fixed stations built for satellite com- 
munications at Port Dix, N. J., (Det. 10) and at Camp 
Roberts, Calif., (Det. 11). Here they pioneered in the 
art of communicating by satellite relay under a research 
and development program technically supervised by the 
U. S. Army Satellite Communications Agency in a joint 
DOD-NASA effort. 

During 1964 teams of experienced STRATCOM opera- 
tors from the -two detachments went overseas to set up 
and man small transportable satellite communications 
stations located in Hawaii, the Philippines and elsewhere 
in the Far East. 

All this suffices to show how significant and how fast 
growing are STRATCOM responsibilities and activities 
not to mention important changes and new developments 
in Taiwan and in Korea. Neither has mention been made 
of some very important field commands of STRATCOM 
in the United States, such as the Joint Supply Command 
at Fort Ritchie, Md. t the Intel-agency Communications 
Agency in the Washington area, the Radio Propagation 
Agency with headquarters at Fort Monmouth, and the 
llth Signal Group at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

In short, STRATCOM's responsibility is just about 100 
per cent operations, seven days a week, 24 hours a day- 
moving traffic, getting installations up and systems in op- 
eration, testing and evaluating equipment and systems, 
developing experience (and skilled operators) in new 
ways of doing things, staying ahead in ideas of improve- 
ment and in new and better applications. 

Strategic communications are fast being adapted to 
the requirements of this era of jet speeds and rocket 
weapons. Strategic communications must be nearly as 
rapid in the instant provision of communications as tac- 
tical systems. They must be fully as transportable as 
tactical systems, and they must certainly be even more 
reliable and must have infinitely more capacity than tac- 




Commiuiications Team Assembles a New Experimental 
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tical systems. The realities of military success, with or 
without missile intervention, demand quick communica- 
tions that have absolutely no respect for distance or geo- 
graphical location. 

To cite an example, recently STRATCOM was asked to 
provide a special high priority circuit in an area halfway 
around the globe. The requirement was to be met, not in 
days, but in hours. Within 24 hours the transportable 
radio system, its security equipment, its installation and 
operating teams were all assembled and aboard an air- 
craft flying 1 for the Far East designation. Thus it can be 
seen that strategic communications today must be cap- 
able of responding in an entirely different way than a 
few short years ago. 

For this kind of quick reaction, this kind of contingency 
operation that requires strategic communications entry 
into the DCS, or extension of the DCS, in support of 
Army commanders, of missions assigned by the Chief of 
Staff or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, STRATCOM does 
in fact, possess a first line organization of troops and 
equipment. 

The organization is the llth Signal Group, a prototype 
unit tailored to execute these and other special and unique 
communications missions. The llth is scheduled to have 
three large communications companies, one of which is 
now being equipped with a mix of the latest long distance 
transportable communications packages. 

A flourishing strategic development of the DCS (in 
which Army communicators of STRATCOM made impor- 
tant contributions) is the switched circuit automatic net- 
work, or SCAN, now known as the first generation of 
DCS AUTOVON, the Automatic Voice Network. Work- 
ing with the Bell Telephone Laboratories and with the 
Long Lines Department of AT&T, the Army in the early 
1960's brought into being the initial automatic voice net- 
work of four switching centers. Subscribers use a touch- 
tone telephone handset to reach automatically any other 
subscriber in the network, or they may use a conventional 
phone to a switchboard which has lines into a nearby 
SCAN switching center. 

The high-speed, high-volume data portion of AUTO- 
VON is gradually being transferred to AUTODIN, the 
automatic digital network of the DCS, with the ultimate 
objective of restricting AUTOVON to voice (and low 
speed data) service. Thus AUTOVON is in the main a 
DCS network o:f voice communications. 

In all these and many other on-going developments of 
the future, STRATCOM continues to support Army's por- 
tion of the DCS the world over. 

"Support" is hardly the right word. It smacks of a 
static state of affairs, and present developments are 
obviously anything but static. 
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Ad Hoc Group to 
Study Navy Procurement 

An ad hoc group to study ways and means to improve 
Navy procurement planning 1ms been established in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Material, 

The study charter signed by Vice Admiral Galantin, 
Chief of Naval Material, on March SI, 1985 charges the 
ad hoc group with responsibility to develop "policy, pro- 
cedural and organizational guidance required to integrate 
procurement planning with technical and financial plan- 
ning m the weapon system development/acquisitions 
process." 

(( The charter directs that prime emphasis be placed on 
ensuring that procurement planning is formalized early 
enough in the overall planning: cycle to support effective 
weapons system acquisition." 

Admiral Galantin requested the ad hoc group, in con- 
ducting- its study, to consult with appropriate Designated 
Project Managers and functional elements in the Naval 
Material Support Establishment. 

Captain J, L, Howard, SC, USN, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material for Procurement, is chairman of the ad hoc 
group. 

June 1965 





This month's "From The Speakers Rostrum" features 
;cerpts from the Navy addresses ffiven at the regional 
OD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings for Industry 
ild during March and April in Los Angeles, New York 
Ity, Chicago, Dallas and Washington, D. C. 
The Air Force jyi'esentations will be covered in the July 
site of the Bulletin. 




VAdm. I. J. Galnntin, USN 

Chief of Naval 

Material 



Office of Naval Material 

. . Because the Navy is anxious to insure that all who 
i qualified are afforded an equal opportunity to obtain 
vy business, we have aimed our remarks toward the 
n who has had few dealings with the Navy, Our com- 
nts, we believe, also will be meaningful to those of you 
om we already count as members of the Navy-industry 
m. 

'm going- to invite four points to your attention: 

1 First, we should all understand how and why Navy 

requirements differ in nature from those of the other 

services. 

Second, you should know how the Navy is organized 

to do business. 

Third, I want to explain the missions of the Navy in 

terms which will help you make a "market analysis" 

oi our needs. 

J^slly, I'll call attention to procedures for entering 
( the Navy contracting arena. 

o set the framework of this review, I have to point out 
t the Navy material and equipment problem differs, in 

M IC na r .t from those of the other armed services. 
[Navy deploys its surface, aub-surface and airborne 
-ems trom the polar regions of the globe to the tropics. 

irom outer space to the deepest depths of the oceans. 

Our submarines operate under the Arctic ice pack. 

ihe task force m Antarctica is a Navy unit. 

ihe project for moving farther into "inner space" 

the deep ocean is a Navy program. 



The Navy is also concerned with outer space, and 
relies on satellites for communications, navigation 
and weather surveillance. 

This summary emphasizes the fact that Navy warfare 
systems encounter extremes across the total spectrum of- 

Temperature. 

Water pressure. 

Sea motion and explosive shock. 

Aerodynamic heating, 

Salt water corrosion. 
Space radiation. 

Other similar physical forces. 

., I . mentlo tnfi se aspects of Navy systems to explain 
tnat, as a Navy contractor, you may encounter unusual 
specifications. But stringent contractual requirements 
make good sense when viewed from the perspective of the 
demands which might be made on the product, as well as 
Irom our outlook as taxpayers eager to get the most for 
our defense dollars. 

... Now how do you do business with the Navy? 
inmdamental to the answer of that question is knowledge 
oi how the Navy is organized to do business with you. 

Ihe part of the Navy which is concerned with providing 
logistical support for the operating forces of the Navy 
and Marine Corps is called the Naval Material Support 
Establishment. As Chief of Naval Material I command 
that organization. 

The Naval Material Support Establishment consists 
basically of four material bureaus: The Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, the Bureau of Ships, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, and the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Of $9.4 billion appropriated for Fiscal Year 1965 logis- 
tics support, $4.4 billion goes to the Bureau of Naval 
weapons. 

The Bureau of Ships is obligating in Fiscal Year 1965 
some $1.8 billion in building 49 new ships, including 1G 
new anti-submarine destroyer escorts. This bureau also 
will spend considerable sums about $1.1 billion for pro- 
curement of ship related material and for support of fleet 
operations. 




A Polaris Submarine Under Way. 
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The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts appropriations 
average about a quarter of a billion dollars, which will 
be spent for purchase of goods and services needed at 
naval installations, and for food, clothing and other gen- 
eral supplies. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Navy's oldest 
bureau, will supervise the expenditure of this year's ap- 
propriation of about $400 million for the operation and 
upkeep of naval stations, and $250 million of military 
construction money. 

. . . How does the funding and financial process tie in to 
the missions of the operating forces? The main "torque 
converter" between the programming and budgeting sys- 
tem and the fighting forces is the Five Year Force Struc- 
ture and Financial Program. . . . 

Let us look at trends within three of the programs, and 
see how these trends affect the Navy. 

Program One of the Five Year Force Structure and 
Financial Program supports Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 
The Navy part of this program consists of our Fleet 
Ballistic Missile submarines. 

. . . While the annual trend is downward, two aspects 
of Program One are tending upward. The cost of opera- 
tion is increasing, as more submarines spend more time at 
sea, and the cost of research and development is rising. 

A major portion of the increasing costs result from 
the development of Poseidon. Poseidon will cost about $900 
million for development, and about $1.1 billion for produc- 
tion and installation. 

If experience with Polaris is an indicator, (and I think 
it is), the sub-contracting opportunities in connection -with 
Poseidon will equal about 60% of the total program cost. 
Except for the Fleet Ballistic Missile Forces, the bulk 
of the Navy and Marine Corps are part of the General 
purpose Forces which are supported under Program 
Inree. Navy elements of the General Purpose Forces will 
absorb about $9.1 billion during this Fiscal Year, The trend 
into next Fiscal Year increases slightly; about $9.55 billion 
are programmed for Navy and Marine Corps General 
Purpose Forces in Fiscal Year 1966. 

General Purpose Forces can be best identified by their 
missions. Attack carriers and their embarked air wings, 
for example, have the basic mission of Strike Warfare 
Many of you are interested in aviation, avionics or other 
air-oriented endeavors. Our general outlook is for expen- 
ditures in this area to continue at approximately their 
current levels. We are also satisfied that manned aircraft 
bStfutas carner ' base(I al *aft in particular have 



is 



Y -_ ....*.i.vi out by General 

a-Submarine Warfare. . . . In the A'nfi- 
v "Tnn ! ? J ' e "6ld, the problem is no resources. In 
year 1966 we will assign $2.152 billion to Antt- 
Submarine Warfare. No major flotation in this figure is 
anticipated m PY 1964. We have enough money What we 
need are technical solutions to the problem* of detecting 
classifying and localizing enemy submarines. uetu ' Bnff ' 

A third mission of the Navy, supported under 
S5ftiS An H lr , WarfOTe ' Stut ea leading to 



. is a fourth mission of the Navy 
- - Large numbers of new amphibious 
'*" "iv* 10 a. 16 , nein built, not only because a gizpnhlo 
F n rL 0f the Tf^ m Ph*io Us y ships are approS 
ing obsolescence, but also because the teehnmucs of 
Amphibious Warfare are changing. "^nniqucs ol 

It should be noted, in connection with Amphibious 
fare that the United States Marine Corp- 

nenr.lv in fho flim ,'! ! _. . , , * _ 

of the 



Among the warfare systems of special interest 



, and 

assault aircraft. 

2S%.Sf htar Wei ? ht ' more 
and missile support weapons. 



Naval 



and 



d. All-weather system for controlling; the ship-to- 
movement. J 

. . . The sixth segment of the Five Year FOI-OP 
turc and Financial Program deals with research 
development. Of particular interest among the svsta, 
now being developed is ono which promises to make mS 
contributions to mans .ability to exploit the sea both 
tena tt fi!fjeot oconomicall y- tho <P Submergence Sys- 

Tho Deep Submergence Systems Project was created to 
moot four specific requirements: 

1. Location of stricken submarines and rescue of thntv 
crewa. wie11 

2. Search for and recovery of small oMpcf < ri,,, .. 
20,000 feet (incidentally, thia doptli covers 98% 5 
the ocean floor). /0 01 

8. Salvagre of submarines or ships on the continental 
shelf, and development of equipment for salvage work 
at still deeper depths. fa rK 

4. Expanding: man's capability for working in the sea 
, Tins project was recently established by the Navv 3 
industry was briefed on it last November by the SpeS 
Projects Office, which Is charged with its manaSit 
Like most systems in the early developmental pE the 
Deep Submergence Systems Project is now funded on a 
relatively modest scale. Over the next five years the Navv 
plans to spend at least 200 million dollars in the oc2 
engineering" aspects of deep submergence * 

. Aa those of you who work with the Navv 

^ * 



. , -a 

decide what part of it is of interest to your firm 
Step two is to got on tho Bidders Mailing Lists. 
Step three is to follow through aggressivelv If vnn 

have a proposal, write it down and send R to us.' WeSS 

anxious _ to have your .proposals. Send them either tS the 

appropriate bureau chief or to me. 
I might point out that nothing substitutes for a reason 

ably brief, well considered, written proposal Manyter 

nh TC? T 1 ? aS f ry to Boil * ideas Sra P Ily 
this doesn't work too well. y ' 

P Ut ", ew P r P snls Between all the cog- 
ute for f-ln't^r ? 111 co , nt ? ct Cntlt fl P ed U P ** tai 
proposal analyflls our ataff K[vea each ncw 

Along: this line, I assure you that you will 
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New High Speed Amphibious and Landing Craft. 

June 1965 



It has been a pleasure to review Navy business possi- 
bilities with you. No one knows better than those of us 
who are responsible for logistics support of the fleet that 
Naval power is rooted in the scientific and industrial 
competence of our nation. We appreciate your interest 
and solicit your support. 



Bureau of Naval Weapons 




RAdm. E. E. Cliristensen, 

USN 
Asst. Chief for Plans 

and Programs 
Bureau of Naval Weapons 



. . . The mission of the Bureau of Naval Weapons is 
two-fold. It must provide the Fleet with superior weapons 
systems, and it must provide the support required to keep 
those systems operating. 

The Bureau's responsibility for a weapon system covers 
the entire life cycle from the inception of research and de- 
velopment until its final withdrawal from service. This 
includes the design, development, manufacture and, finally, 
the delivery to the Fleet of a fully operational system. 
While in service, the Bureau has the responsibility for the 
direct coats of operations and maintenance, including over- 
haul and modification, 

To accomplish its mission, the Bureau of Naval Weapons 
has an annual budget of about $4.5 to $5 billion. 

The Bureau's interests in the fields of aviation and 
ordnance are legion, They range from astronautics to 
aircraft; from missiles to bullets, The catapults, arrest- 
ing gear, fire control radars, directors and ASW equip- 
ments are all in our area of responsibility. 

. . . First, manned aircraft. 

We see no letup in the demand on the Navy's carrier 
striking forces. Consequently, we will continue to look 
for improved aircraft performance for strike, recon- 
naissance and close air support missions. 

We seek new missiles as our opponents acquire higher 
performance aircraft and missiles, we must improve the 
protection for our fleets. We will need higher performance 
missiles as well as superior interceptors capable of de- 
stroying enemy missiles, aircraft, or spacecraft. 




U. S. Marine Corps A4D Aircraft Operating from 
Aircraft Carrier USS ESSEX (CVA-9). 



We will increase pur use of space technology to improve 
the Navy's capability in navigation, mapping and sur- 
veillance, and in developing 1 systems to counter efforts to 
degrade the effectiveness of our naval task forces. 

As submarines go deeper and run more silently, our 
ASW problems will become more difficult. The volume of 
the sea to be searched increases as the submarine op- 
erates at greater depths. The job of detection equipments 
will become even more difficult, and will require extended 
range ASW weapons of much greater effectiveness and 
accuracy. 

In amphibious warfare, improved helicopters and fire 
support capabilities are required to back up the Marine 
Corps in landing operations. 

, . . Next, I will indicate some of the major projects on 
which we are working, or considering, to meet these 
requirements. 

For the next generation aircraft: in carrier-based 
types, we are interested in an all-weather attack aircraft, 
possibly using; vertical take-off and landing techniques; 
an airborne early warning aircraft with greater effec- 
tiveness and less susceptible to detection and counter- 
measures; and! an ASW aircraft having hovering capabil- 
ities as well ns high speed and good range and endurance. 
We will require an advanced jet trainer and a new mis- 
sion support aircraft. 

In vertical take-off and landing investigations, as -with 
helicopters, we are participating with the other services 
in several programs to investigate the potential of vari- 
ous techniques. 

The X-22 V/STOL program is Navy sponsored and fea- 
tures the dual tandem ducted fan concept. 

The NH-3A 3s a high speed research compound heli- 
copter in which we are investigating the behavior of heli- 
copter rotors at forward speeds in excess of those cur- 
rently attainable with conventional helicopters. Thia is a 
Navy managed program jointly funded by the Army. 

We foresee the helicopter being used in a wider variety 
of missions in the Navy. In addition to the uses which I 
have mentioned earlier, we may need a small manned 
ASW helicopter carrying both sensors and weapons 
which can operate from the deck of a destroyer. 

. . . Airborne electronics and their support have grown 
so complex that we must now integrate the electronic sub- 
systems in the aircraft. Three such systems coming up in 
the future are IHAS (Integrated Helicopter Avionics Sys- 
tem), ILAAS (Integrated Light Attack Avionics .System) 
and A-NEW (Airborne ASW Command and Control Sys- 
tem). All three use modular systems, digital computers 
and micro-electronics. Both IHAS and ILAAS will use a 
test system being developed called VAST (Versatile Avi- 
onics System Test). The test equipment also is modular 
and computerized. 

IHAS will be used initially to give the CH-G3 Marine 
assault helicopter all-weather capability for vertical as- 
sault and logistic support. It is planned to incorporate 
ILAAS in the A7 attack aircraft in 1967. 

A-NEW is being developed for airborne ASW command 
and control. It will integrate electronic and operational 




Attack Aircraft Carrier USS Kitty Hawk (CVA-63). 
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functions to provide air crews automatically with solu- 
tions to ASW search and attack problems. 

In surface launched missiles, we are working on the 
design of a standard missile to replace Tartar and Terrier. 

, . . We are studying- a short-range "point defense" 
missile system for use on the smaller combatant ships, 
and on auxiliary and amphibious types to give them a bet- 
ter air defense capability. 

In the airborne missile field, the Phoenix system is being- 
developed for the F-111B; and we are working on the 
electro-optical (or TV-guided) air-to -surface missile, 
Walleye. 

In conventional ordnance, we are working on a 5" light- 
weight automatic gun, on rocket-assisted projectiles, an 
extended range ASROC, improved torpedoes, mines and 
free-fall weapons tailored for specific combat tasks, 

... A very important area of reseai'eh involves the 
improvement of power plants. There has been great prog- 
ress in reducing the fuel consumption of the turbojet 
engine over the years, and this can be expected to con- 
tinue. Taking a brief look into the future, a regenera- 
tive turbofan is a distinct possibility for providing another 
step in reduction of fuel consumption. Such an achieve- 
ment would permit a sizable decrease in the weight of an 
aircraft for the same endurance, or an increase in the 
endurance for the same weight aircraft. 

. . . Needless to say, there are problem areas where we 
need the help of industry in providing solutions. 

The most pressing problem in weaponry is that of tar- 
get acquisition and identification. 

The best overall airborne short-range target acquisition 
system for surface targets still remains the pilot's un- 
aided eye. We are working on forward-looking and high 
resolution radar, infrared and electro-optical techniques 
in an effort to solve this problem. 

In the acquisition of air targets, from both ships and 
aircraft, we need better means of identifying 1 the number 
of targets in a raid at long ranges. Of' equal interest is 
more timely acquisition of low flying targets. 

In both shipborne and airborne radar, we must de- 
velop techniques for acquiring and tracking targets in an 
environment of heavy electronic jamming. 

In airframe technology, we are concerned with the 
special problems of aircraft launch and recovery aboard 
carriers. 

We need methods for predicting structural fatigue and 
for monitoring the effects of individual hard carrier land- 
ings so that damage can be assessed prior to the next 
flight, 

... Having covered our R&D areas of interest, let us 
turn to the budget and procurement. 
. - . Overall, there is an increase of over $300 million 
in procurement. 

Well over a half-billion dollars of PY 1966 funds will 
be spent on these weapons systems: 

A7 Attack Aircraft 

A6 Attack Aircraft 

Torpedo MK 46 

Dash 

Snakeye 

For operations and maintenance, the budget is increased 
about $60 million over fiscal year 1965 FY 1966 
funds will support 7200 Navy and Marine Corps operating 
aircraft as well as the Bureau's shore installations. Those 
funds pay for such items as aircraft fuel and oil, and for 
the repair and overhaul of naval aircraft and ordnance. 

11 ' ^SJ n the ,. FY 1966 budget, approximately $170 
million will be applied to exploratory development in such 
areas as: 

Airborne Sonars 

Aerial Navigation 

Underwater Guidance and Control 

Weapons Fire Control 

Guided Missiles 

Astronautics 

About ?260 million of the budget will go into op- 
erational systems development of new weapon systems 
and improvements to existing systems, 
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. . . Barring unforseen developments, we expect that 
the Bureau's total budget will continue at a level of about 
,$5 billion for several years. 

Now that I have discussed some of the monies that we 
will spend 

How can one obtain information on the requirements 
of the Bureau of Naval Weapons? 

Many of you are familiar with the R&D Clinics which 
we hold periodically, and many of you work with us in 
associations such as the NSIA, In addition, we provide 
considerable written material to industrial scientific 
groups under our long-range scientific and technical plan- 
ning program. . ., . 

To advertise our procurement needs, the Bureau utilizes 
the Department of Commerce Business Daily to the maxi- 
mum extent possible consistent with security considera- 
tions. 

Additionally, many thousands of parts and stock for 
inventory are purchased through field procuring activities 
such as the Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia and 
the Ships Parts Control Center in Mcchanicsburg 
Pa. Shopping lists of items purchased by these of- 
fices and items for which wo are seeking- new sources 
are also available. , . , 

We recognize that we can fulfill our mission only with 
the full cooperation and support of the industry team. 

We solicit your ideas and your proposals. These, and 
any questions that you may have, can be addressed to 
the Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Ships 




UAclm. J. A. Brown, USN 

Asst. Chief of Bureau 

of Shiys for Design, 

Shipbuilding & Fleet 

Maintenance 



The mission of the Bureau of Ships is to create and 
care for ships needed by the Navy's operating forces. We 
conceive, design, build and maintain the ships. We are 
concerned with everything from complete computer sys- 
tems to the simplest typo of housekeeping equipment. In 
addition to providing for tho needs of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, the Bureau of Ships procures ships and 
boats for the Army, the Air Force and for foreign coun- 
tries under the Military Assistance Program. 

... In research and development we cooperate with tho 
Chief of Naval Research and the Chief of Naval Develop- 
ment in sponsoring a significant amount of work directly 
related to ship design. 

Ship Design and Procurement In tho design of ships, 
as in our R&D efforts, we share the workload with yon. 
The Bureau of Ships Headquarters Establishment and 
Field Activities have a significant capability to prepare 
their own designs, both of the ship itself and of the ship- 
board equipment. While we think we are" second to none 
in tho field of warship design, we have great respect for 
the competence of commercial ship design firms and ex- 
pect to continue to depend upon them for approximately 
half of our ship design work. 

Procurement of the ships themselves is handled by our 
Headquarters in Washington. The procurement of major 
quantities of components and systems for ships built by 
our Navy is shared between Headquarters and our Field 
Activities, 

The third major area of responsibilitythat of fleet 
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maintenance is controlled by Headquarters and accom- 
plished by our Navy Yards and Industrial Managers. 
They, in turn, depend upon you for parts and raw ma- 
terials required to overhaul and modernize our ships. 

The fourth area is technical and material support of 
ships. In addition to providing support while ships are in 
overhaul, we must provide a large volume of material 
for shipboard use. The Bureau of Ships portion of this 
task is concerned with the technical items. The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and the Defense Supply Agency 
procure the common non-technical items. 

... In the research and development area we will spend 
or obligate $295 million. In shipbuilding, which includes 
new construction and conversion, we will obligate $1.820 
billion, and in support of our fleet the Bureau of Ships 
contribution is $1.94 billion. 

. . . For purpose of advanced planning, what arc our 
future trends? 

The general trends in ships that may bring significant 
changes in our work are: First, the need to send our 
subniersibles both warships and research craft to ever 
increasing depths. Second, the Navy's need to find vehicles 
capable of reasonably high carrying capacity and truly 
high speed, up to 100 knots. Third, a continued uprating 
of ships of the same type we are building today. 

The search for greater depths and higher speeds em- 
phasizes the need for higher strength and lighter ma- 
terial for ships' hulls. Investigations of improved steels, 
titanium, aluminum, glass reinforced plastics, and even 
solid glass will result in the use of increasing quantities 
of these materials. 

Our efforts to develop practical ships in the 30 to 100 
MPH category are centered about new hull forms. We 
will continue to develop hydrofoil ships. . . . 

Research and development of ground effects machines 
will attempt to increase the size and seaworthiness of 
this hull form. 

Closely related to these projects is the Marine Corps 
Amphiban Development Program. We need faster, lighter 
assault vehicles and Amphibious Support Vehicles capable 
of carrying 10,000 pound payloads at speeds of 30-3D 
knots. . . . 

What are we buying in terms of types and quantities 
of ships? FY 1965 finds us in an era, as many of you know. 
of large procurements of amphibious warfare ships and 
auxiliary type support ships. Faced with block obsolescence 
of our World War II support ships, we are replacing some 
and creating new prototypes of others. At the same time, 
we are performing major conversions of World War II 
ships to extend their lives and allow a more orderly re- 
placement program the next time around. 

This program continues into FY 1966, changed to some 
degree, but with no major shift of emphasis. 

. . . Now, to approach the future from another aspect, 
we can examine the principal systems in our ships. The 
trends identified here will be reflected in both new con- 
struction and in modernization programs. 

In the field of electronics, the trend is to integration. 
I he large number of tasks, the limited number of prime 
locations and the interferences between separate systems 
require integration of the ship's total electronics suit. 

Specifically in the field of shipboard radar a single 
radar system which will provide all the radar functions is 
required. These functions may include search, detection, 
tracking, weapons designation, missile guidance and air 
control. . . . 

System effectiveness for complete mission reliability will 
receive close attention. Electronics systems will be re- 
quired to remain on the air, or ready for use, for long per- 
iods with little or no time allowed for repair of failures. 
Automatic fault location and back-up systems will con- 
tribute to this goal. 

In the midst of increasing equipment complexity WG 
must keep the human tasks down to reasonable levels. . . . 

In the area of propulsion systems our trends will be to- 
ward increased use of gas turbines, increased automation 
of our propulsion systems and, further in the future, in- 
creased use of nuclear power. 



. . . Automation in propulsion plants is now being in- 
corporated in some ship designs. , . , Our objectives are 
the reduction of operating personnel and the improve- 
ment of reliability and operational capability. As we gain 
experience, we expect to automate other shipboard sys- 
tems. 

The Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program headed by 
Vice Admiral H. G. Rickover is a Joint Navy-Atomic 
Energy Commission effort to develop improved reactor 
plants. This program is studying plants in a wide range 
of power ratings for installation in ships, ranging from 
small submarines to large aircraft carriers. 

One important project in this program is the develop- 
ment of a new type nuclear plant for a submarine. . . . 

In the Nuclear Surface Ship Development Program, the 
Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission 
have decided to proceed with the development of a very 
high-powered, long life reactor for application to a two- 
reactor nuclear powered aircraft carrier. * . . 

A third major area is that of cargo handling. In the 
interests of both efficiency of operation and reduced man- 
power, the trend will be toward increased mechanisation 
in handling' of all types of commodities. . , . 

The requirements for amphibious operations demand 
that our ships have both a greater lift capability and a 
higher speed of unloading via both surface and air. In 
both amphibious and replenishment operations, we will 
also see a continued increase in the use of helicopters. 

Now, for a few important trends that apply to ships 
and to ship systems. 

The Navy's interest in controlling ship's noise both to 
avoid detection and to improve our own sensors ability 
will continue. Quieter ships are vital to our anti-sub- 
marine warfare effort, to submarine improvements and 
to our mine-sweeper program. 

... A program of increasing importance to component 
manufacturers is our program to shock harden the com- 
batant ships of the U. S. Navy. Our objectives in this 
program are to produce a ship which can absorb the 
blast and shock effects of nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons to at least the same degree as its human opera- 
tors, . , . 

Design work study is an analytical technique based 
upon simplification and method study techniques that all 
of _ you have utilized in plant operations. The primary 
object is to design a ship to require the minimum number 
of personnel and the minimum effort on their part for 
operation and maintenance. 

Computers are already a vital part of our ships' sys- 
tem, and the use of computers is steadily growing in the 
design of ships. In the foreseeable future, ship design 
packages can include computer tapes suitable for direct 




USS Boston (CAG-1) Under Way. 
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use by the shipbuilder in automated production operations 
such as plate cutting. 

So far I have been talking of ships and the equipment 
which we expect to find in them in the future. I think 
you also will be interested in the manner in which we 
plan to obtain these items. 

With the trend toward increased competition we have 
adopted two new methods for effecting it: Two-step for- 
mal advertising and multi-year procurement. Two-step 
formal advertising indicates, with a technical proposal, 
whether the potential bidders really understand the work. 
Then the second step, bidding, insures favorable prices 
to the greatest advantage in the procurement of elec- 
tronics equipment, whereas the multi-year procurement 
method can be used for almost any items. . . . 

Because we are already approaching the limit of com- 
plexity which the crews can maintain, we must increase 
the reliability and maintainability of future equipment. 
We are not -just asking you to do this: Our contracts will 
require it, 

Here are some of the steps which we will take in estab- 
lishing this program. 

We will consider reliability and maintainability early in 
the conceptual and design phases. 

Specifications, product descriptions and contracts will 
include specific minimum requirements as one of the 
major engineering factors. 

The contractor will have to demonstrate that acceptable 
levels have been met in the finished product. 

The procedures for monitoring progress are not firmly 
established. They will be developed as we learn how best 
to obtain these two vital characteristics. 

... In conclusion, we know that major advances in 
technology will continue, and that we need answers to 
lots of questions in that crystal ball. As Admiral Galantin 
and Admiral Christensen have said, we can always use 
new ideas and new talent. Let us have yours. 



Navy Sources of 
Industrial Information 

The new Naval Material Support Establishment com- 
prises the Bureau of Naval Weapons, Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and Bureau of Yards 
and Docks under the direction of the Chief of Naval 
Material, Vice Admiral I. J. Galantin, USN. These 
bureaus _ buy weapons systems, goods and services from 
private industry amounting to nearly nine billion dollars 
yearly and close to 05 per cent of Navy expenditures for 
procurement. 

Fielding industry requirements for information related 
to these expenditures m the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Material, located in Room 1411, Main Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20360, are the following: UJIUI "l" 

Gapt. Bernard S. Solomon, USN 
Public Affairs Officer, MAT 09D 
Telephone: OXford 6-4822 & OXford 6-3001 

Cdr. Ted J. Bush, USN 

Aast. Public Affairs Officer, MAT 09D1 

Telephone: OXford 6-3001 & OXford 6-3312 

Mr. Kenneth P. Borgen 

Industrial Information Officer, MAT 09D3 

Telephone: OXford 6-2498 & OXford 6-3907 

Among other responsibilities, these individuals prenoro 
and disseminate factual material on Navy buslncas 
tons to contractors and technical 



Repository for Canceled Specifications 
Established by DOD in Philadelphia 

The Defense Department has established an archival 
service for industry on superseded military specifications 
and other standard documents required for contractual 
obligations. Canceled documents, to be made available bv 
this new archival service are those which are either listed 
in, or have been deleted from, the DOD Index of Specifi- 
cations and Standards. 

This repository will become operational on July l j n 
conjunction with the Defense Single Distribution Point 
for Specifications at the Naval Supply Depot Philn 
delphia, Pa. 

For ease of handling and retrieval, microfilm will be 
used for storage and record of the canceled documents 
thereby eliminating need for large volumes of old printed 
copies. Records of approximately 20,000 such documents 
are expected to be on hand on the opening date This 
quantity probably will increase at a rapid rate' since 
about 36,000 specifications and related documents are 
stocked and issued, a large proportion of which are con- 
tinually subject to change to meet now requirements. 

The archival service will provide, for the first time' a 
single source for copies of old specifications issued 'bv 
all military services. There often are urgent demands 
for such individual documents which, even though not 
used for future procurement, still are effective on con- 
tracts which have been in progress for several years or 
which cover replacement parts in equipment used for a 
number of years, 

The Office ^of Technical Data and Standardization Pol- 
icy, of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics), is issuing procedures for use 
of the new service. Those provide that industry remiirine 
copies of canceled documents in fulfillment of contractual 
obligations may obtain these from the Director, Navv 
Publications and Printing Service Office (NPPSO-4ND) 
^ladelphia, Pa. Requests must he accompanied by a 
certification of the need by the appropriate contracting 
officers, who may submit requests directly to the above" 
Navy office. 
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ARPA Selects Contractor 
For Project ALTAIR 

The DOD Advanced Research Projects Agency, ARPA, 
has selected Sylvunia Electric Products, Inc., of Waltham, 
Mass., to design, fabricate and install a new experimental 
radar on Roi Namur Island in tho Kwajalein Atoll. 

Designated Project ALTAIR (AliPA Long Range 
.tracking and Instrumentation Radar), tho experimental 
radar will be used in conjunction with already operating 
instrumentation in tho area. It is anticipated that the 
P^Jcct will further increase the capability of Project 
PRESS to conduct etudies of the physics of vehicles re- 
entering the earth's atmosphere. Project ALTAIR will be 
more sensitive and will operate at different frequencies 
than radars now in use in ARPA'a ballistic missile defense 
research program. 

The total funding of tho project will approximate $20 
million, exclusive of military construction funds. Of this 
amount, Sylvania will receive initial funding of approxi- 
mately $12 million for the fabrication of hardware, Some 
portion of these funds will be utilized for subcontracting 
for the design and fabrication of certain components. 

The project will be monitored for AIIPA by the U.S. 
Army Missile Command at Himtsville, Ala. The Lincoln 
Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
lechnicai Director of Project PRESS, will act as ARPA's 
technical consultant, 

June 1965 



San Bernardino AMA 
Phase Out Announced 

Detailed plans for the phasing 1 out of logistics opera- 
tions at San Bernardino Air Materiel Area (AMA), Nor- 
ton, A.FB, Calif., have been released by the Air Force 
Logistics Command (AFLC). 

This action is the first step in implementing the Secre- 
tary of Defense's directive of November 19, 1964, closing 
San Bernardino AMA. Phase I closing- plans for Middle- 
town, AMA, Olmsted AFB, Pa., and Mobile AMA, Brook- 
ley AFB, Ala., were announced, earlier, 

San Bernardino phase out differs from Middletown 
AMA and Mobile AMA in that Norton AFB is not 
scheduled to close. With AFLC activities moving from Nor- 
ton, responsibility for the base operation will shift from 
AFLC to the Military Air Transport Service effective July 
1, 19G7. 

The following is a list of major responsibilities to be 
relocated from San Bernardino AMA during the period 
July 1966 to December 1965: 

To Ogden AMA, Hill AFB, Utah: 

Materiel management and maintenance for Titan II 
(System Support Manager/Inventory Manager). 

Materiel management for Titan II Aerojet Engines 
(FSC 2846 A), Titan II (Weapon System Storage Site) 
and Titan III (System Support Manager/Inventory Man- 
ager). 

Maintenance for Titan II Trailers (FSC 2330), Gas 
Generating Equipment (FSC 3656), Lubrication and Fuel 
Dispensing Equipment (FSC 4930), Electrical Control 
Equipment (FSC 6110), Batteries (FSC 6140) and Gas 
Cylinders (FSC 8120). 

To Sacramento AMA, McClellan AFB, Calif.: 

Materiel management and support for P437 and 
Booster and Rocket Engine. 

Procurement for Atlas Boosters (LVOI), Titan I 
Boosters (LVIV), Atlas Rocketdyne Engine (FSC 2846- 
RA) and Special Procurement Projects. 

Materiel management and support for Judge Advo- 
cate General AMA Claims, Logistics Field Assistance, 
Supply Distribution Point Relocation (new procurements 
of C-133 aircraft spares to new location), B-45 aircraft 
and Management Engineering Function (portion). 

Maintenance for Precision Measuring Equipment 
Area Support. 



National Armed Forces 
Museum Planned 

A National Armed Forces Museum, graphically de- 
picting the accomplishments of the Armed Forces in war 
and peace, will be built on a 340-acre tract of land bor- 
dering the Potomac River at Fort Washington, Md. 

In concept the museum would seek to inspire the public 
with a meaningful sense of the accomplishments of the 
Nation's Armed Forces, their contributions to national 
development and the role played by our people in pro- 
viding the sinews of defense for maintaining a free, 
peaceful and independent society and culture in the 
United States of America, 

The museum would feature a park complex with recon- 
structions of fortifications, earthworks, trenches and 
other military and naval facilities characteristic of mem- 
orable periods in our Nation's history. The park area 
would also have a ship basin in which to preserve and 
exhibit significant specimens of naval vessels, 

A central exhibit building, specially designed to house 
large pieces of military equipment, would include a study 
center for scholarly research into the meaning of war and 
its effect on civilization. 

A large parade ground would accommodate parades, 
tattoos, military reenactments and similar spectacles. 

Portraying the Aa-med Forces' peacetime contributions 
would be displays in science, nuclear energy, terrestrial 
and space exploration, electronics, engineering, aero- 
nautics and medicine. 



Dr. Hubertus Strughold 
Receives Aerospace Medical Award 

Dr. Hubertus Strughold, chief scientist of the Aero- 
space Medical Division, Air Force Systems Command, 
is this year's recipient of the Aerospace Medical Asso- 
ciation a Louis H. Bauer Founders Award. The award is 
named f or _ the late Louis H. Bauer, the "father of avia- 
tion medicine," one of the Association's co-founders and 
first president. It is given annually for the most signifi- 
cant contribution in space medicine. 

Dr. Strughold is often referred to as "The Father of 
Space Medicine." In 1949 he was placed in charge of the 
?T I A ^ U i'f e ^ ed , ? e P'tment of Space Medicine at the 
UbAl< fachool of Aviation, which is now known as the De- 
partment of Bioastronautics, USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex. 

Under his guidance, the Department of Space Medicine 
began development of the medical groundwork for the 
man in space program, directing the first studies of the 
environmental problems of space cabins in the world's 
nrst space cabin simulator. 

During 1928-29 Dr. Strughold performed research at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
University of Chicago and then returned to Germany 
where he was born and educated. He came back to the 
United States m 1947 to join the staff of the School of 
Aviation Medicine, now the USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine, 



Unsolicited Proposals U.S. Navy 

(Contimied from Page 4) 

rather than the rule. Organizations which support applied 
research and exploratory development are not as sharply 
delineated as the basic research organizations and it is 
usually more difficult to find the cognizant group. 

In addition, any proposal which has a military appli- 
cation should be based on a careful investigation of the 
following aspects of the work: Is the military application 
a new one or an improvement of current practice? If so, 
does it appear that the successful completion of the work 
will provide a technique or equipment which will substan- 
tially alter our military capability? Is it technically feas- 
ible to integrate the new technique or equipment with 
existing systems? 

In other words, the prospective contractor who investi- 
gates the military aspects of a new concept can often 
decide for himself whether or not the idea is worthy of 
the expense of a formal proposal. Since the military spe- 
cialist who .processes the proposal follows somewhat the 
same procedure, he is at once impressed with a proposal 
which shows signs of having been prepared as the result 
of such an analysis. 

Many applied research proposals are technically com- 
plicated and they extend the state of the art to such an 
extent that the final answers are available only after a 
meticulous investigation. On the other hand, a first look 
nt some proposals immediately raises some questions 
which a prospective contractor should have been able to 
answer by a review of existing knowledge or a simple 
experiment. Any such information voids in a proposal are 
definitely a handicap to acceptance and any assumption is 
susceptible to rejection where there is doubt as to the 
validity of any of its components. It is not contended 
that the prospective contractor should undertake a re- 
search program before he submits a proposal, but it is 
definitely to his advantage to provide technical informa- 
tion to the extent that the reviewer can reject only on 
the basis of specifics. 

One last item of the formal proposal which should be 
handled with care the costs involved. With decreasing 
military budgets, good technical proposals with unrealistic 
financial figures are worthy of only verbal support and of 
no use to either the prospective contractor or the military. 

In summation, the successful contractor in the applied 
research and exploratory development area is the one 
capable of producing new or novel military applications 
of research and technical information and processing the 
complete technical investigation at a reasonable cost. 
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DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from : 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938 The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 



Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (ASPR) Revision No. 11, June 
1, 1065. Includes (1) updated Section 
I, Part 9, reflecting revised policy with 
respect to responsibility of contrac- 
tors which was issued in Defense Pro- 
curement Circulars #3 and #9; (2) 
ASPE Appendix containing uniform 
procedures for conducting the pre- 
award surveys; and (3) DD Form 
which will be completed by Govern- 
ment personnel conducting pre-award 
surveys. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
27, April 29, 1965. December 1964 
Edition of Standard Form 33, Invita- 
tion, Bid, and Award (Supply Con- 
tract) and Standard Form 33A, Bid- 
ding Instructions, Terms, and Condi- 
tions (Supply Contract); and War- 
ranty clauses, ASPR l-324.6(a). 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
2$ May S4, 1965. ASPR Section 
xx I Procurement Management Re- 
porting System. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or proce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
oi an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
alter six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier by a new DPC 
Publication in the ASPR. 
subscribers will receive De- 
Pro . cu ment circulars and 
revisions through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 




DOD Instruction 4270.30, "Stand- 
ards and Criteria for Permanent Con- 
structionGeneral," April 15, 1966. 
Sets forth basic guidance and criteria 
for the design of military facilities of 
permanent construction other than 
family housing. 

DOD Directive 50104, "System/ 
Project Management," May 4, 1S6S. 
Establishes DOD policy governing the 
use and application of System/Project 
Management. 



Guidelines for Developing and Sub- 
mitting and Unsolicited Proposal to 
the Navy Department (NAVMAT P- 
4801), March 1965. 

Guidelines for Preparing More Ef- 
fective Engineerinff Proposals (NAV- 
MAT P-48B6), March 1965. 



NAVMAT Guidelines are 

available from: 

Chief of Naval Material (MAT 

444) 

Department of the Navy 

Washington, D.C. 20360 



Congressional Directory, 89th Con- 
gress, January 1965. Beginning with 
a brief biography of the Vice Presi- 
dent, this official directory presents 
short biographies of each of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House, 
listed by States and districts, respec- 
tively. Additional data on each of the 
lawmakers is also included, such as 
his committee memberships, terms of 
service, administrative assistant and 
secretary, and room and telephone 
number. The directory also lists offi- 
cials of the courts, the military estab- 
lishment and other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies; Governors of 
States and Territories; foreign dip- 
lomats; and members of the press, 
radio and television galleries. A de- 
scription of the Capitol building, its 
grounds and floor plans is included, 
as are maps of the congressional dis- 
tricts for each state. 
Catalog No. 

Y4.P93/l:l/89-l Cloth $3.00 

Thumb-Indexed Edition Cloth $4.75 

Pocket Congressional Directory, 
89th Congress, January 1965. Photo- 
graphs of President Lyndon B. John- 
son, Vice President Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, officials of the Senate, House, 
the Capitol, and members of Congress 
are contained in this volume. It also 
includes a list of State delegations, 
and alphabetical lists of the Senators, 
Kepresentatives and Resident Com- 
missioner, showing home post office 
and political alinement. 202 p. il. 
Catalog No. 

Y4.P98/l:lp/80 Cloth $1.76 

United States Government Organi- 
zation Manual, 1065-66. Official or- 
ganization handbook of the Federal 
Government. 

Catalog No. GS4.109:965 $1.75 

NASA Incentive Contracting Guide. 
This guide has been published to pro- 
vide authorative guidance and sound 
precepts to all personnel concerned 



\vith the negotiation and administra- 

ir?A 0f incentive arrangements in 
NASA contracts. 1965. 

Catalog No. NAS1.18:ln2/2 $l.oo 

Proposed Mutual Defense and De- 
velopment Programs, FY 1966. Sum- 
mary Presentation to tha Congress. In- 
tended to provide members of Con 
gross with a general summary of the 
mutual defense and development pro- 
grams proposed for FY 1966, this 
volume discusses foreign aid in per- 
spective, Alliance for Progress, Near 
East and South Asia, Far East 
Africa, private resources in interna- 
tional development, management im- 
provements, other assistance programs 
and analysis of the FY 1966 request 
by funding category. Included in the 
appendix is the President's Message 
on Foreign Aid and statistical tables 
1965. 248 p. il. 
Catalog No. 818.28:966 $100 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The 1965 edition of United States 
Aircraft^ Missiles and Spacecraft is 
now available. This IfiS-pagc pictorial 
book presents a comprehensive ac- 
count of the aircraft, missiles and 
space vehicles currently in operation 
and in production or development in 
the U.S. aerospace industry. It is pub- 
lished by the National Aerospace Edu- 
cation Council and prepared in coop- 
eration with the Aerospace Industries 
Association. It may be obtained from 
the Council at 1025 Connecticut Ave,, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. $2.00. 

The following Government research 
& development reports are available 
to science and industry through the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Springfield, 
Va. 22161: 

Order AD 610 210N, A Factor 
Analytic Approach to Human Engi- 
neering Analysis and Prediction of 
System Maintainability, Air Force Be- 
havioral Sciences Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dec. 1964, 88 pp., 
$3.00. 

Order AD 613 53&N, An Annotated 
Bibliography on Proficiency Measure- 
ment for Training Quality Control, 
George Washington University for the 
Army, June 1964, 29 pp., $2.00. 

June 1965 



NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of these 
topics is desired, please write to 
Chief, Magazine and Rook Branch, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20301. 



REFAB HOUSING SOUGHT FOR 
AIR FORCE OVERSEAS FAMILIES 
In order to offset the adverse "gold 
flow" associated with family housing 
projects overseas, the Air Force is 
developing a two-story dwelling with 
three bedrooms, one and a half baths 
and more than 1000 square feet of 
living space. It will be prefabricated 
in the United States and partially pre- 
assembled into two compact shipping 
packages for easy handling and de- 
livery to foreign bases where the 
house can be quickly assembled. 

NEW HELICOPTER MOUNTED 

GRENADE LAUNCHER 

DELIVERED 

The Army has accepted the first 
weapon developed specifically for fir- 
ing 40mm grenades from helicopters, 
Designated the M-5, the new weapon 
subsystem is designed to provide 
helicopters with a supprcssive-fire 
capability. The 200-pound weapon 
fires a 40mm high explosive grenade 
at the rate of more than 200 per 
minute. It is electrically driven, and 
can be operated by either the pilot or 
a gunner. First delivery has been made 
to Aberdeen Proving 1 Ground, Md, 
Production items will bo delivered to 
field units later this year. 

DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 
SPEEDS NAVY SUPPLY SYSTEM 

Since January 1963 the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps has been rapidly expanding 
its Uniform Automatic Data Process- 
ing System (UADFS) for stock 
pomts so that today it is operating 
seven locations with two more planned 
for the near future. The Navy's Chief 
of Supplies and Accounts believes 
UADPS lias brought the Navy "a 
long way toward assuring optimum 
supply response and control." The 
magnitude of the system can best bo 
illustrated by the volume just one of 
the seven stock control points handles, 
The Norfolk Naval Supply Office car- 
ries 760,000 items and makes ap- 
proximately 3,400,000 issues a year. 
The functioning of UADPS includes: 
inventory control; financial inventory 
control; material movement control; 
stores, cost, allotment, appropriation 
and payroll accounting. The basic mis- 
sion of UADPS is to speed the de- 



livery of supplies to the customer 
the ships of the fleet. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND RE- 
SERVE CREWS FLYING AIRLIFT 

TO VIETNAM 

Air National Guard and Air Force 
Reserve crews stationed in various 
units throughout the country are now 
flying volunteer airlift missions from 
the United States to South Vietnam. 
Since 1061, Air Guardsmen have flown 
more than 200 missions to Southeast 
Asia carrying cargo and equipment 
in C-121 and (>97 aircraft. Air Force 
Reserve crews in C-124's started fly- 
ing missions to Saigon in February of 
this year, They are now augmenting 
the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) trans-Pacific airlift to the 
Philippines and Southeast Asia. 

NAVY REVERTS TO 120-YEAR- 
OLD PRACTICE 

The Navy Oceanographic Office has 
begun contracting with commercial 
ships to gather extensive ocoano- 
graphic data an enlargement of a 
technique first used by Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, the Navy's first oceano- 
grapher 120 years ago. Participating 
commercial lines will make bathy- 
thermograph drops twice daily which 
will measure temperature versus deyjth 
on a glass slide, U.S. Navy ships 
regularly provide the Ocennographic 
Office with this information. The pro- 
gram is another part of the Navy's 
expanded effort to learn the mysteries 
of tho sea. 

Commercial shippers have volun- 
tarily supported the Navy for bettor 
than a century, The early hydro- 
graphic charts published by the Navy 
were based innmly on the voluntary 
observations made by merchant mari- 
ners. Wind and current charts pro- 
duced by Maury were largely respon- 



sible for the early speed records of 
Yankee clipper ships. 

NEW TECHNIQUE 

FOR TRAINING C-5A 

MAINTENANCE CREWS 

The Technical Training Center at 
Sheppard AFB, Tex., has been named 
the prime technical training 1 center 
for the C~5A cargo aircraft. It will 
conduct^ training of maintenance per- 
sonnel in certain specialties peculiar 
to the equipment of the aircraft, and 
supervise the training at other A.TC 
centers. The new technique in pro- 
curement necessitates long-range plan- 
ning and training that must parallel 
the development of a new aircraft or 
new operational system. Purpose of 
the training program is to assure that 
qualified maintenance personnel are 
available when the first operational 
aircraft is delivered. 

THE CHOICE IS HERS 

This summer from July 11 through 
August 6 120 selected young women 
between their junior and senior years 
of college will attend the Women's 
Army Corps College Junior Course at 
Fort .McClellan, Ala. The course 
is designed to enable a college woman 
to find out if life as a WAG officer 
is for 1 her, During four weeks of ac- 
tive duty, these college juniors from 
all fifty states will be cadet corporals 
in the Enlisted Reserve and receive 
$122.30. All transportation as well as 
uniforms, meals and medical expenses 
will be paid by the Army. The summer 
course in no way obligates the woman 
for further service. Upon graduation 
from college, these women may decide 
to continue in the Women's Army 
Corps as Second Lieutenants or may 
elect to be discharged from the Re- 
serve, 




An Example of Prefabricated House Developed for U. S. Air Force Family 
Housing Projects (See first item above) 
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Patents, Proprietary Rights & 
Military Equipment 

(Continued from Page 2) 

termining the division of rights in inventions made under 
a contract, to the contribution made by firms with a 
record of sales of military items to foreign governments 
or international organizations, or of licensing in connec- 
tion therewith. Although there appears to have been 
some increase in the use of the "title" clause, it is ex- 
pected that the "license" clause will continue to be utilized 
in a preponderance of cases. 

In the "license" situation, the research and development 
contract leaves the ownership of inventions resulting from 
performance of work under the contract to the contractor, 
with the Government taking a license for all "Govern- 
mental purposes," including the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram. In addition, however, the Government is accorded 
"the right to grant licenses to any foreign government or 
international organization specifically for use in programs 
established by International Agreements for research, de- 
velopment, or production of weapons or equipment for 
mutual defense." The quoted language, which is commonly 
known as the Government's "sublicensing authority," has 
been criticized by various segments of U, S. defense in- 
dustry. The major objection has been that the U. S. firm 
can never be sure that the- Government will not, in con- 
nection with a specific program, decide to convey a 
royalty-free license under this authority. At least con- 
ceivably, the Govei-nment could thus cut the ground from 
under a U. S. contractor who had incurred expenses in 
filing for and maintaining patent coverage in foreign 
countries and in promoting license arrangements. Paced 
with this uncertainty, the U. S. contractor cannot afford, 
it is argued, to invest the time and money needed to patent 
inventions and develop profitable licensing arrangements. 

On the other hand, it is understandable that the Govern- 
ment should desire to have at its disposal the tools it 
needs to establish cooperative programs with other 
friendly governments in the field of mutual defense, with- 
out undue hindrance from U. S. firms which might pos- 
sibly prefer not to accord licenses on any terms to poten- 
tial overseas competitors. 

A Working 1 Group on Patents, consisting of both Gov- 
ernment and industry representativeSj made a study re- 
cently of these and other considerations and concluded 
that a fair balance could be achieved by amending the 
"sublicensing authority" in such a way that (1) the U. S. 
contractor-owner of the inventions would receive fair 
compensation from the foreign licensee whenever the 
Government invoked the sublicensing authority and (2) 
the sublicensing authority could in any event only be 
utilized with respect to foreign governments which did 
not under their own law have the power to infringe 
patents for defense or governmental purposes. Final De- 
fense Department action on this recommendation has not 
yet been taken. 

With respect to the Defense Department's policy re- 
garding the procurement of rights in technical data under 
research and development contracts, considerations anal- 
ogous to those outlined above have animated the discus- 
sion. Again, the essence of the position taken by many 
U. S. industry representatives is that the Government 
should take no greater rights in technical data delivered 
under a contract than is strictly necessary for the ful- 
fillment of Government purposes. The greater the "rights" 
in data which are left in the contractor, the greater will 
be the latter's incentive, and negotiating strength, in mar- 

l,f --- tf,)* f^lmnl ----- 1-- 1 
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by both Government and industry) to draw a basic dis- 
tinction according to whether the data pertains to an 
item which was developed at private expense, or was the 
result of Government-financed research and development- 
in the latter case, the Government's "unlimited rights 1 ' 1 
entitled to it to use or dispose of the data for any pur- 
pose whatever; (2) it is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
struct a tenable legal theory under which data which 
.might be used by the Government for any legitimate 
Governmental purpose could still be legally protective in 
other circumstances by the contractor; and (8) given the 
amount of valuable know-how, technical assistance and 
proprietary data which U. S. contractors are even now in 
a position to offer to potential licensees, it is not clear 
how important, or even desirable, it might be to increase 
the contractor's control over the type of data that ia 
now being delivered to the Government without restric- 
tion, 

The last word in this difficult field is yet to be spoken 
But it is clear that the imperatives of the military ex- 
port program will continue to make themselves felt in 
the formulation of Defense patent and data procurement 
policy, 

Major Crossroads in Space Program 

(Continued from Page 13) 

We are only one of the many organizations sponsoring 
this kind of research, I am frequently called on to 
answer why the Air Force should be involved in basic 
research at all. More specifically, when discussing the 
space program, I am asked why the Air Force should 
participate in space research when it is specifically in- 
cluded in NASA's charter and they are supporting it so 
heavily, 

First of all, at its most fundamental level, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine what is a space science. 
Plasma physics may ultimately lead to better aircraft 
communications, or it may lead to improved space pro- 
pulsion. 

Probably more pertinently, however, I look upon my 
organization aa the Air Force's window on science. OAR 
is a relatively small organization, and we do only a small 
percentage of the total research of potential interest to 
the Air Force. But by doing that small fraction, we act 
as the Air Force's eyes and ears, and interpreters and 
advisors on the whole world of science, wherever it may 
be going on. And to perform this function, I am convinced 
that wo must be active participants, not merely passive 
observers reading technical papers, 

It is in this sense that I view our relationship with 
NASA. 

Fundamental knowledge is politically neutral, Given a 
basic knowledge of nuclear physics, you can construct a 
nuclear power plant or an atom bomb, or both, depending 
upon the political decisions of the Government in power, 
We, in the military, need new knowledge in order to per- 
form our current military tasks more effectively, to be 
able to perform tasks we can project for the future and 
to prevent technological surprise. But the knowledge we 
seek is not military knowledge. It is universal knowledge, 
with national and even global implications. It is for this 
reason that the Military Services can and do cooperate 
so closely with NASA and other civilian research agencies 
of the Federal Government in our search for basic knowl- 
edge about the space environment. Although we want this 
knowledge for whatever military purposes we can find 
for it, it is the same knowledge that is sought for different 
purposes by scientists in the universities, industry and 
other research organizations, 

I haven't attempted to answer the question of which 
direction our space program should take in the future, 
Even if I could, I wouldn't attempt it, for whether you 
are a scientist, an engineer, a manager, a businessman, a 
public servant, or a teacher, you, collectively, are the 
ones who are going to have to help make these decisions. 
_ I bave tided to indicate that, in order to make these deci- 
sions intelligently, rationally and objectively, we are going 
to require more information information at the basic, 
building-block level of human knowledge. The decisions 
to date have not been easy. Those in the future are going 
to be much more difficult and complex. 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during mon.th 
of May 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3 McCord Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,147,250, 325,000 steel 
helmets. Detroit. Defense Clothing and Textile Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. $3,924,500. 1,660,000 bar- 
rels of special fuel oil for the Navy. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York City, $1,650,090, 
735,000 barrels of special fuel oil. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

7 Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York City. $4,197,293. 
Gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $2,048,587. Gasoline 
and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

19 Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. $5,011,300. 275,000 barrels 
diesel marine fuel oil and 1,650,000 barrels Navy 
special fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $2,884,350. 895,000 
barrels diesel marine fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,086,282. 
282,000 ban-els Arctic diesel fuel oil, 30,000 barrels 
diesel marine fuel oil and 200,000 barrels Navy special 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washiiigton, 
D.C. 

Shell Oil Co., New York City. $1,361,400. 200,000 
barrels Type II automotive gasoline and 100,000 
barrels Type I automotive gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

21 Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $9,722,790. 
67,200,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $6,598,127. 
50,400,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York, N.Y, $6,109,417. 
47,829,500 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Standard Oil of California, Western Operations, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. $5,267,682. 36,994,800 gallons 
aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. $4,786,010. 86,743,- 
000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

Tidewater Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $4,262,280. 33,- 
000,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. $3,794,186. 
29,471,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D,C. 

Tidewater Oi! Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. $3,743.625. 
27,800,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 



Contract Index 

Contract information is Hated in the following se- 
quence; Date Company Dollar Value Material- 
location of Work PerformedContracting Agency 
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Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), Louisville, Ky. $2,841,- 
350. 22,341,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. $4,- 
354,906. 30,956,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington D.C. 

Texas City Refining, Inc., Texas City, Tex. $2,214,702. 
17,010,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $2,037,729. 14,179,000 
gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 

Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston, Tex, $2,021,- 
007. 13,353,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,846,180. 13,038,000 
gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
tex-, Washington, D.C. 

Shamrock Oil anil Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex. $1,347,- 
380. 10,765,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Ashland Oil and Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. $1,133,- 
048. 7,890,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

24 General Cable Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,081,916. 20,- 
473 reels of telephone cable. Providence, R.I. Defense 
Industrial Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Augusta Bag and Burlap Co., Augusta, Ga., $1,340,- 
574. 7,620,800 sand bags, Augusta. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

26 Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston, Tex. $3,031,- 
800. 900,000 barrels of diesel fuel oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York City. $1,790,260. 
600,000 barrels diesel fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

27 Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York City. $2,235,000. 
1.035,000 barrels of fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

28 Standard Oil Co. of California (Western Operations, 
Inc.), San Francisco, Calif. $1,245,440. 8,960,000 gal- 
lons of RP-1 rocket fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C, 

ARMY 

3 -Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Lockheed Electronics Co. 
div,, Clark, N.J. $1,099,000. Non-personal technical 
port services on range instrumentation equipment. 
White Sands Missile Range, N. M. White Sands Mis- 
sile Range (AMC), N. M. 

Peter Kicwit Sons Corp., Vancouver, Wash. $9,465,- 
721. Union Pacific Railroad relocation, Part II, Hinkle- 
Spokane main line. Lower Monumental Lock and Dam 
Project, Pasco, Wash. Engineer District, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Eltra Corp., Prestolite Co., Div., Toledo, Ohio. $1,047- 
487. Engine generator regulators for tactical and 
combat vehicles, Decatur, Ala. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Browning Construction Co., San Antonio, Tex., $1,319,- 
860. Renovation of Camp Gary, Phase II. Camp Gary, 
San Marcos, Tex. Engineer District, Fort Worth, Tex. 
4 North American Aviation, Inc., Space and Informa- 
tion Div., Downey, Calif. $2,115,000. Research to de- 
velop a mobile medical laboratory unit to support 
a field army in laboratory sciences discipline. Downey 
and El Segundo, Calif. Office of the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army R&D Command (AMC), Washington, D.C. 
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6 Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,000,000. Classified 
electronics equipment. Philadelphia. Procurement Div. 
of Army Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

7 Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. $1,350,000. Ord- 
nance items, Lancaster. Ammunition Procurement 
and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $5,088,124. Vul- 
can pods a detached system for mounting 20mm 
automatic guns to bomb rack of aircraft. Burlington. 
Boston, Mass., Procurement District (AMC). 

Radio Corp. of America, Defense Electronics Prod- 
ucts Div,, Burlington, Mass. $1,250,800. Phase II of 
multi-system test equipment for the SHILLELAGH, 
LANCE and TOW systems. Burlington. U.S. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 
10 Specialty Electronics Development Corp. $1,046,555. 
288 manual telephone switchboards and 333 telephone 
signal assemblies. Glendale. Procurement Div. of 
Army Electronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arvin Industries, Inc., Electronic Systems Div., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. $1,291,648. Coder equipment components. 
Columbus. .Procurement Div. of Army Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PrePakt Concrete Co., Renton, Wash. $1,340,097. Re- 
pair of the navigation lock on the Ice Harbor_ Lock 
and Dam, Snake River Project. Pasco, Wash. District 
Corps of Engineers. 

11 Matamiska Maid, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. $1,353,006. 
Milk. USARAL Support Command and Fort Rich- 
ardson, Alaska. 

Fowler's Dairy Farm, Shaw Creek, Alaska. $21,080. 
Milk. USARAL Support Command and Fort Rich- 
ardson, Alaska. 

Arclen North Star Dairy, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. 
$669,990. Milk. USARAL Support Command and Fort 
Richardson, Alaska, 

Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Phoenix Co., div., Phoenix, 
Ariz. $1,170,076. Gyro magnetic compass sets with 
ancillary parts for Army aircraft. Phoenix. U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
12 Smith and Sapp Construction Co., Orlando, Fla. 
$1,616,970. Construction alterations to existing space- 
craft facilities at Cape Kennedy, Fla. Canaveral Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Hewitt Island, Fla. 

Martin-Marietta Corp., Martin Co., div., Orlando, Fla. 
$11,063,752. Research and development work on Proj- 
ect RADA (Random Access Discrete Address). Or- 
lando, Fla. Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Mon- 

- mouth, N.J. 

Umpqiia River Navigation Co., Reedsport, Ore. $4,- 
899,000. Work on Grays Harbor, Wash., Project. 
Aberdeen, Wash. U.S. Army Engineer District, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

13 Space-General Corp., El Monte, Calif. $1,000,000, Ad- 
vanced development of a detection device for biological 
research. El Monte. U.S. Ai-my Biological Labora- 
tories (AMC), Fort Detrick, Md. 

14 R. A. Heintz Construction Co., Portland, Ore, $2,776,- 
250. Work on John Day Lock and Dam Project. The 
Dalles, Ore. District Corps of Engineers, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Biilbva Watch Co., Inc., Flushing, N.Y. $1,508,800. 
Rocket ammunition fuzes. Flushing. New York City 
Procurement District (AMC). 

HRB Singer, Inc., State College, Pa. $9,387,226. Infra- 
red surveillance systems and associated support 
equipment for use with the OV/1C MOHAWK air- 
craft, State College, Procurement Div. of Army Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

International Harvester Co., Washington, D.C. $1,098,- 
210. 160 commercial type dump trucks. Springfield, 
Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), War- 
ren, Mich. 

Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $1,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment. Skokie. U.S. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
17 Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Ontario. $1,099,- 
740. 793 gasoline driven generator sets. E. P. Elec- 



tric Products Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. Engineer 
Procurement Office, Chicago, 111. 

Fisher Construction Co,, Houston, Tex. $1,435,119 
Construction of the crew systems facility at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, Tex. District 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $1,018 - 
774. Shoe assemblies for the M113 personnel carrier 
Noblesville, Ind. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

18 Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $2,323,363. Ill five- 
ton wrecker trucks. South Bend, Ind. Army Mobility 
Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

19 Philco Corp., Acronutronic Div., Newport Beach, Calif 
$1,296,000. Engineering and design of an adaptation 
of the SHILLELAGH Missile System to replace the 
present 105mm gun in the M60 Tank. Army Missile 
Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

SCM Corp., Klcinschmidt Div., Deer-field, 111. $1,032,- 
008. 248 teletypewriter sets with ancillary items 
Deer-field. Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J,' 

21 Peter Reiss Construction Co., Inc., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
$1,428,000. Site preparation for Washington Hall bar- 
racks complex at U.S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N.Y. Engineer District, New York, N.Y. 

Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $6,412,000. 4,000 
%-ton cargo pickup trucks. Warren, Mich. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,293,545. 40mm 
cartridge fuzes and special tooling. Twin Cities Army 
Ammunition Plant, New Brighton, Minn, Ammuni- 
tion Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 
111. 

Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn. $7,697,008. Metal parts 
for fuzes. Bristol, TerryviHe and Waterbury, Conn. 
Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, 111. 

24 Weatherhcad Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,512,756. 105mm 
projectiles. Cleveland. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Fryd Construction Corp., Miami Beach, Fla. $1,750,- 
557. Construction of a composite medical facility at 
Homestead AFB, Fla. District Corps of Engineers, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Grcenhut Construction Co., Inc., Ponsacola, Fla. $3.- 
363,903. Construction of a three-story composite med- 
ical facility at Eglin AFB, Fla. District Corps of 
Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

G. H. Lindekugel and Sons, Inc., Mitchell, S.D. $1,- 
789,767. Work on Saylorville Dam and Reservoir, Dea 
Moines River, Iowa, Project. Des Moines, Iowa, U.S. 
Army Engineer District, Rock Island, III. 
25 E. E. Black, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. $2,101,000. Con- 
struction of 100 units of noncommissioned officers 
family housing, including supporting 1 utilities, site 
preparation and carports, at Hickam AFB, Hawaii. 
District Corps of Engineers, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

-Bowen-McLaughlin-York, Inc., York, Pa. $1,049,760, 
486 half ton platform trucks. York. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
26 General Motors Corp., Allison div., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$1,480,000. Breech actuator assemblies for the gun/ 
launcher on the General Sheridan, X561 vehicle. 
Indianapolis. Watervliet Arsenal (AMG), Watervliet, 
N.Y. 

Mars Constructors, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii. $1,761,000. 
Construction of four equipment shops, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, District Corps of Engineers, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

H. 0. Boehme, Inc., Wcstbury, L.I., N.Y. $1,799,215, 
Light weight transportable page printer teletype- 
writing sets with ancillary items. Westbury. Procure- 
ment Div., of Electronics Command (AMC), Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Model Engineering and Mfg. Corp,, Courter Products 
Div., Boyne City, Mich. $4,323,350. Radio sets and 
radio receiver-transmitters. Huntington, Ind. Procure- 
ment Div. of Electronics Command (AMC), Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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'o. ]>elYnne and ladiiHlriiil Div,, Brook 
",""'" MV *| (H H Mo'. Undiu iieln. Stamford, Conn. 
iCVurement W of Army Kh'etronin, (i.mimnnd 
/AMC). Philadelphia, I'll. 

SCM Orp., Kleinm-hmidt Div., DeerlSehl 111. $1407,- 
K0!> Teletypewriter nolu and ancillary Ui'iim. Peer 
field Procurement Div. or Kleclromni (,oinmaml 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Aircraft lliulio Com-. Hoonton , N,l. If I t WAT.W t Kadi., 
rccclvnr net,, and eomponenU.. II"")' 1 ' 1 !, 1 '., 1 '' 1 tl 1 I *; i " I '" ( 
j)lv, of Kleetronii'H Command (AMC), Plnlaib'lpbia, Pa. 

-TTuulioH Tool Co., Aircraft Div.. Culver City, Calif. 
t9li>!>77') Lii-'ht Obnervatioii Helieoplern with mip 
ttortinif publiratioim, enRineerinif dr.ta tirh-.U.d part. 
mid "neeial tools. Ciilvor City. Aviali.m (.omnmnd 

(AMC), St. Ijtiulii, Mi. 

-HniithwoHl 'I'ruch 'ly (: " |SI - ''""'" M "; ^v ""'' 10 ' 1 " 
Six-ton, fiemi-traib-r, tiliop vanu for nlirrafl nlinp lu'lu. 

West Plaimi, Mo. Army Tank Auto live (.enter 

(AMC), Warren, Mieh, 

-Continental Molrn Coi-p,, MimUoKon. Mit-h. : f ' j. 1 -' 1 '".V' 
182 Multi-fuel HiiKlw'ii. MiiukoK'""- ll - M - A'^'V Molill- 
Uy' Command (AMC), Warren, MIHi. 

-KnlHiir Jcop t ; <"'l>.. Toledo, Cbio. IW.:i7H ( (mr.. Varioun 
ivne.4 of live-ton Inn-kit wllh novernmi'iit furnliihed 
multi-fuel iiniclm'ti. Houth Hi-nd, Ind. U.S. Army Mobil- 
ity Command (AMC), Wiu'Wi, Mii'b. 

-Albion MallciibU- Iron Co., Albion. Mleli. S;',,lili!l h H:!ll. 
275 inch roekot eo]npon'Htn. Illllmhile, Mteh. AmmU' 
nitiou rrocurninciit and Supply AKI'WV (AM(.). 
.Toliot, III. 



, ConntriU'Uon uf an i'iivlronnn-ntal nit-dii-iiiii 
laboratory at the U.H. Army NiiLU-k l.ubnnitiirU'a. 
Naticlc, MIUIH. New Kujvlnnd KiuviiH'er Dbilricl, Wai 
thnin, Mann. 

ShclliiuilH'p, Inc., Sun l-'riinrliH-ii, Call!'. $1,1 IKylllll. 
Dred^inc; work on the Hueramenlo Hiver Ship (-iinitl 
Project. .Saerameiito, Salaim, and Cimtra (Imiln Cntni' 
Lie, Calif. Mai;rmneiiLu Dlittrlrt (JitrpH ol' KiiKlni'rni, 
Hiierumento, Calif. 

KlcctroHimco Corp., (!kn Cnve, N.Y, $ll t lli:i,H4. 7!HI 
radio m'ln (AN/CHC HI) itnd nix dynninntor IMIWIT 
supply uniLit (1)Y IM/CItC III). NiiKHiilm, Purrtii 
KIco. Pi'mmi'itmimt ])lv., MU'eli'iniim Cnmmntid (AMC), 
Philudolpliin, Piu 

Murkwell and Had/, Inc., M ..... plilti, THW. $l,7't(!.H)l. 
Work at Lli! (liwo Hun Itenemdr on lltn l.lrkhiK 
Rivor, Kontudty 1'ntjec.L Cavr Run Ui'iiervoir, Farm- 
ern, ICy. I.ouiiiville DiHirlrL <!irpn of KiiKiii'-eni. 

MloclroHpHCi) Coi'P- (Jlcn Citvi*, N.Y. JpM.lliB.ltHO. VH1I 
radio until and nix Dynamulor Power Sujipllci'ti. 
NaKuaho, Puwlo Hico. I'nu'tir.'im'iit Dlv. of Hli'e 
tronii'H Command (AMC), I'liilmU'lplilu, Pa. 

-FMC Corp,, Ordnanoe Div,, Man .fnnn. Calif. ^l.'.IOD.UIt. 
Armored PormmiU'l Ciu-rlfrn (MIIIIAU and morlar 
Carrlern (Ml5Al), South Cliarli'iiLmi, W. V. Army 
Tank Antomolivo C^ntrr (AMC), Wanvn, Mleli, 

-~HowcH.McLiiuKliHn.YwrU, Inc., York, Pa. $l,iM!i,iifi(l. 
Rolf-iu'opelled L7f. mm K\W.\\ jielf.pi'opt'lled eiKht-htcb 
howitxeni; ami rwnvory vehlcleii. Yurli. Army Tank 
Automotive Ct^nter (AMC), Wnmtn, Mich. 

Gonernl DyimiulcH <!orp., Pomona, Calif. (H.HHR.mU. 
Work on the MAUJ.KH weapon nyMl-em. Pomona. ],im 
ffoliM Pi'oeui'emont ninlrlrt (AMC)i I'aHiidemi, (!ulir. 



K Miller and SOIIH, Inc., Lake Clmrli'H, T.a. $:i,OHO,441. 
Work on lh Caleanlmi liivt-r and 1,'nnn, l,ouiniana, 
Projeet. Culeawieu Pur!nh, T,a. KiiHlni'ttr IMnlrlet, New 
Orloamt, I<. 

Van IJiiHkttrk ('onHlructlon Co. and (Jnivt-H (loitHtnic* 
tlon Co., Inc., Kions City, lown. | 1 H:t,'IK4. Work on 
tho Kalblmn Dam ami Itr^rvolv, on the Charltoii 
Rlvor, I'rojeel, (Jentervlllc, Iowa. Pinlrlel CorpH of 
Enffhwora, KnimaH CHy, Mo, 

efenso Indusfry Bulletin 



(Ii'eor HrotliL'i'H uad YoiuiKt Inc., London, Ky. $2,21fi,- 

()!)!>, Work on the Urtiytioti Hesiervoir, Kentucky Proj- 
ecl, (Irayiion. KtiKineer Disttrict, llinitinfiton, W. Va. 

-Day and /iiainennan, liu-., Philadolphia, Pn. $7,920,- 
i)H'l. LoadiiiK, iiHiHsnililiiiK and piickinff of ordnance 
itenut. Lone Hlur Army Ammunition Plant, Texurkana, 
Tes. Ammunition Procurement mid Supply Agency 
(AMC), .loliet, 111. 

HrroiilOH Powdor Cn., Wllmliiffton, Del. 1(110,017,902, 
I.oadiiin', amiemliliiiK and jiackiaii' of nimcctllnnoouH 
pronellant:t mid explonivesi, nnd N1KK boosters*, llad- 
Tord Army Aminuiiltion 1'lant, lliulford, V. Aniinu- 
nitioti Pi'oeunitnent and Supply AKOiic.y (AMC), Jolict, 

Harvey Alinntnum Kalcw, Inc., Tornnuio, Cullf. $C,- 
'1K'l,lii',(). Clamilfied items. Milan Army Ammunition 
I'lant, Milan, Tenii, Amiminilion Procurotnont and 
Supply Aifeiwy, .Toliet, 111. 

!''ord Motor ('o., Spucial Military Vehicle Oiierntiotw, 
Dearliorn, Mich, $1, ()(!(),()()(). Production and iiiHpoc- 
tioii enjvineerliiK iiervicoH for the M1.51, VI -ton, utility 
trni'ltu. Dearhiirn, Mobility Coinniand (AMC), Wui 1 - 
ren, Mieh. 

Cah'i-plllai' Truclor Co., I'eoriu, III. ja.OOB.BRl). Trnc- 
(oi-ft witli bulldo/,ei', noariller and mu-uper controla. 
Pi-oria, III, Mobility Nqiiipiwmt Center, (AMC), St, 
Louin, Mo. 



NAVY 

It .Untied Aircraft, Ciirp., Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Div., Kant Hartford, Conn, $<iO,<M 0,410. TF-H8 air- 
craft 1'iiKlnen for the Air Form KnHt Hartfonl. Hurisau 
nf Naval WoupiiiiH. 

Tcxim hmlntmi'iilM, Inc., Dallnn, Tex. $2,869,415. At- 
litudo ImadiiiK rel'ereaeo HyHteimi for Navy uircrntt. 
Dailai!, Bureau of Naviil Weapon!!. 
VouiiKHtown Woldlmc MimlneiH'iuK Co., Yoiinnstown, 
Oblo. $l,l>lil,<Wl, Torjiedo tulie KOtK for two micleur 
powered allnk iiuhniarineH. Youiifffltown. U.K. Naval 
Supply Center, Oakland, Calif. 

h Noi-riw Thcrmndor Corp., LOH AnaoloH, Calif. $1,475,- 
(Mi. Itomb fimiiiKK. Vernon, Calif. U.S. Navy Ships 
Partii Control Center, Meclmnienhurtf, 1'a. 
.I.ockhocd MlKHllcH and Space (Jo,, Hunuyvalt!, Calif. 
$t,<lii;i,07(l. POLAKl.S inirl'ace wupport onulpinoiit. 
Sunnyvale. .Special Projects Oflke. 

(1 Control DuLii Cori)., Miimeapolhi, Minn. ?J,790,(WO. 
Manufaeture of 1'OLAHIS tarpfl card computer BVH- 
tem for une on KSI1N B08 (1IHH CiKOlMJI' WASH- 
INGTON) and IIOH (USH KTIIAN ALLKN) clnnH 
iiubniarineM. MinneapoliH. .Special I'mjocts Ofllco. 
. Sperry Kami Corp., Spcrry (JyroHfopo Co., Groat Nock, 
L.I., N.Y, $l,70:i,00. UoHearch and developmont on 
TAT.OH ijuldml minnile witapoim control fiyHtem. dreut 
Neek. Mureaii of Naval Weaponti, 
TexiiH IiiHlrumcalH Inc., DalbiH, Tax. $MliO.O(!H. Kiulnr 
net eomponentH. Dalian. U.S. Navy Aviation .Supply 
(Hike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 Hiiythoon (,!o., LiHcInalon, Matm. $1,8BO,002. Hydraulic 
power unltH for HPAUHOW III iniflflilcH. I-owoll, Mans. 
tlureau of Naval Weapons. 

II) WoHllnKluuiHO Mlcctrlc (Jorp., Baltimore, Md. $22^68,- 
411!, Pul H e doppler miimile control HjratonB for F-4.I 
aircraft, HiilUmoro. Bureau of Naval 



.Lockheed MiHHllcs and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Sl.147.tt80. Tochnicul HorviccH and enmnourlnff. fliipport 
for the POLAIUH proRrftm. Sunnyvalo. Special ProJ- 
I'ctH (>m<:. 

.Dow Mtnl 1'n.ductH Co., T)lv, of Dow Chemical Co., 
MiuliHon, HI- *,OG8 ( 4B8. nJ.570 iilrnold maUlnff oxtru- 
HloiiH. Ma<Hdon. Naval Air Knginoerlng Center, Phil- 
adolphia, Pfl. 
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11 Otis Elevator Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. $1,168,505. Sono- 

buoys. Brooklyn. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$2,020,700. Research and development for FOLAKib 
program. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office. 

Colby Crane Mfg. Co., Div. of Lockheed Shipbuild- 
ing & Construction Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,219,492. 
Four 30-ton boat and repair cranes. Seattle, u.fa. 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash. 

General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div., Grotpn, 
Conn. $39,841,755. Construction of one submarine 
tender (AS). Quincy, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 

12 Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $4,652,278. 
Components to be used on Naval Tactical Data Sys- 
tem (NTDS) equipment aboard naval ships. Fuller- 
ton, Bureau of Ships. 

13 Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Md. $4,857,- 
997. Continued research and development on missile 
programs. Silver Spring. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Textron, Inc., Oregon Technical Products Div., Grants 
Pass, Ore. $1,464,320. Elementary telemetric data 
transmitting sets to be used in conjunction with 
missile programs. Grants Pass. U.S. Naval Avionics 
Facility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

14 Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $2,667,225. 
Rocket motors and igniters for TARTAR missiles. 
Sacramento. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Nelse Mortensen and Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. $1,516,- 
570. Construction of 100 family housing units at the 
Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash. Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Northwest Div. 

United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn. $11,284,800. Production of CH-3C heli- 
copters. Stratford. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

Lockheed Shipbuilding and Construction Co., Seattle, 
Wash. $48,395,000. Construction of two Amphibious 
Transports, Dock (LPD). Seattle. Bureau of Ships, 

17 Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $1,083,611. Teletype page 
printers, including repair parts and technical manuals, 
for use on naval ships. Skokie. Bureau of Ships. 

Kollmorgcn Corp., Northampton, Mass. $3,067,564. 
Conversion of seven periscopes and furnishing nine 
others with associated equipment for installation on 
nuclear powered attack submarines. Northampton. 
Bureau of Ships. 

18 Planing Research Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,158,240. 
Additional study for development of data processing 
system for operational intelligence. Los Angeles, Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 

Planing Research Corp., Los Angeles, Calif, $1,314,- 
264. Additional study for development of data process- 
ing system for combatant logistics functions. Los 
Angeles. Office of Naval Research, 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,152,307. 
Design, fabrication and test of a lift fan engine for 
VTOL (Vertical Takeoff Landing) application. Wood- 
Ridge, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Columbia University, New York City. $1,075,000. Addi- 
tional research and development in nuclear physics. 
Office of Naval Research. 

10 w .-t q ear Corp., Lynwood, Calif. $1,020,517. Modi- 
its, including spare parts and technical 
or the variable depth sonar hoist mechanism 
- val ships. Lynwood. Bureau of Ships. 

"irp., Sunnyvale, Calif. $2- 
"" 'RIS MIC 13 Model 
ial Projects Office. 

lif. $1,436,500. M-21 
r ith Marine Corps 
1 Support (SATS). 



21 Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,187,122. Sono- 
buoys. Fort Wayne. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

24 Lockheed Missiles ami Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$11,922,200. Manufacture of components for POLARIS 
A-3 missile. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office, 

25 Curtiss-Wright Corp., Electronics Div., East Paterson, 
N.J. $1,799,489. Radar sets with spare parts, tech- 
nical manuals and drawings for use by U.S. Army, 
East Paterson. Bureau of Ships. 

26 Raytheon Co., Equipment Div., North Dighton, Mass. 
$2,165,679. Radar sets for use with gunfire control 
systems. North Dighton. U.S. Navy Purchasing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 

27 Northern Ordnance Div., FMC Corp., Fridley, Minn. 
$39,516,000. 5-inch gun mounts. Fridley. U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, L.I., N.Y. $1,225,000. 
Repair of navigation systems equipment furnished by 
the company to the Navy. Syosset. Navy Bureau of 
Ships. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Univac Div., St. Paul, Minn. $1,- 
200,000. Data processing sets. St. Paul. Navy Bureau 
of Ships. 

28 F. D. Rich Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. $6,422,000. Con- 
struction of 400 family housing units at the Naval 
Station, Key West, Fla. Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Southeast Div. 



AIR FORCE 

3 Sperry Rand Corp., Carle Place, N.Y. $1,099,307. Pro- 
curement of LORAN navigation seta for C-130 air- 
craft. Great Neck. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

4 Lear Siegler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $2,785,828. 
Aircraft navigation and bombing computer sets. Grand 
Rapids. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

5 Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$5,538,154. Production of AGENA boosters. Sunny- 
vale. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

6 General Precision, Inc., San Marcos, Calif. $3,200,000. 
Navigational systems and associated equipment for 
C-141 STARLIFTER aircraft. San Marcos. Aeronau- 
tical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass. $1,443,398. Design, in- 
stallation and operation of high-speed digital com- 
puters for the Air Force. Waltham and Rome, 
N.Y. Rome Air Development Center (AFSC), Grifflss 
AFB, N.Y. 

7_General Precision, Inc., San Marcos, Calif. $4,352,857. 
Components of navigational computers sets, spare 
parts, and aerospace ground equipment. San Marcos. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory Div., Deer Park, L.I., N.Y, $13,277,870. Spare 
parts for airborno electronic reconnaissance systems. 
Deer Park. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

AiRescarch Mfg. Co., Div. of Garrett Corp., Phoenix. 
Ariz. $1,291,363. Gas turbine generators. Phoenix and 
El Segundo, Calif. Sacramento Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

10 General Electric Co., Defense Electronics Div., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. $1,120,796. Test operations for Pacific Mis- 
sile Range. Vnnclenberg AFB, Calif. Space Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

11 Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. $8,000,000. Pro- 
curement of camera systems for aircraft. Norwalk. 
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Aeronautical HyHlom,. Dlv. (AFMC). Wright P r- 

AKH. Ohio. . 

Itcm-art'l. ami Advi.nml Develop inrni 

V ", Thrdllon' (J!!r."'ni*.V 7 r 'viUm'.l I on'TVl NUTr] 
?* K 1 ,^! iA n,,'.i'try v,hi..l r ,i. Wjln,i,jKl... Hnl- 
11 IHv. (AKHd), Norton AMI. < ulif. 

, .,iiit ( 'n l>lv of HiM'iTY It and Corp, 
iVi'ONcoiM \ ".. * .. . , 

I Hadnr alLimi'tnr aynti'ina l"i i. u , i i>.,, 
''""iV'il ''aiivrafl Crcal NrrU. Ai-rnnantu-al SyntHim 
fllv (AFHC), Wright PaltmiMii AMI. Ohio, 
it '1 K Co., Sriitlli', Wnnh. $<U>(>M,000. A'-ru.'tpai'.' 

Kt'ound ' !( l" i I |l 'J''"i ( |rMM.'JV; l MAN l | U | n'l^' rani.'s.'utll.'. 

h.a^ 

i(a Cun... U.-nv.-r, Colorado, I ( !Hn,OiHi. 
MiTvln'a to mippnrl Hi" TITAN It pro 
rrnim. Douvtir. Air Mat.',-!.-! Area (AKI.C), Norton 
AFH, Calif. , , , 

.Litton ImluKtrh'H, Inc., Mh'rlron Tub.; IHv., ,San U.rloH, 
Oallf. $L,l04,Hi!0. U.-iioaivh and di-vrloiitm-nl nl minm 

son AFH, Ohio. 

-Knytliwm Co., Mlmnvuvo anil t'myor Tu!n* IMv.. Wai 
I mi Maiifi S1,IHO,HI1>, Ucnt'aivli ami li-v.>loium'iit 
of mlnlaUir.. nmimunirallon .-In-tro..!.- .t.|lpijH|iil. 
Wnltham. Hyaloma ( MuHlm'rrhiK dnnip (AKM.l, 

...Nntlonal Co., Inc., MtOnnn', Mann. *;MMH^lilt. Pro 

cnromont of rnmiminlnitl.ma I'Huhn I. Mi'lniii". 

SlcctViniUi Hyuli'ina IHv. (Al'SC), I.. !. Hnmirnni 
Fiohl, Hcdford, Mann. 

-Lockheed Aircraft <!orp., Marl'-tta, t!a. JIU! 
Work on thn C Ml Jot (ruiiapnt-l ahviaft | 
Marlotta, Aon>nmitii'al Myntt'imi Dlv. (Al 1 .^-), 
1'allormm AKH, Ohio, 

-Hycon Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. $',VUlH,[iOH. 
niunt and twrvteon or iuiiillflra|lmi of lvh ' < ; i ' l 1 f ! 1 t ; l ,V" l TiVn 
M'onrovlii. Ogdt-ii Air Mnti-rlt-l Arm (Al'l.M, Hill 
AFH, Utah. 

HttlmoH nitil Niirvcr, Inc., !. AtiKoloii, Calif. JI.JHIII,- 
000, OiKirntittn mid mainli'imnn< of lln Air I'mw rucli 
ity ill Knlwi'lok, Mandmll\lalaudii. Air Fort;'- Wcm orn 
Tout Kaago Dlv. (AKHC), Xandt'Hijm'tv AMI, (.ulti. 

Lockliccd MlHHlk'M mid Hiiuco Co., Siiunyvaln, ('allf. 
Sl,()08,:tM2. I'rnihiialitn tif A(1KNA boonli-rn. Hnnnyvnl.', 
Hpaco HyHtoniH Dlv. (AKNC), Lou AiiKolmi, ( allf. 
10 Intornutlonnl Toli'plnmc niul 'iVlt'Krttph Corp., Fi'dcral 
UbornlorlVH, Fort Wayne. Ind. *l,IHt ( :iU. M.'Ctr.mic 
data ditmlny nmihtmOMi. Fort WayiiM, K h'clnmU' .tya 
toms Dlv. (AFKO). I.. <1. Hmmnmi Kh'UI, Hnlfmd, 

MllftH. 

OHn MiilliU'HOn Clu'iulcnl Corp., Kant A lion, 111. 
$1,802,00(1, Prodm-tlon of miKlm* nUirli'i- nu-lrfilK* 1 " '<' 
F-IOfi, H Ttl!, mill KC -lilli airnafl. Mnrl HI, 

Headlx Corp, Hmllo IHv., HaKImm*', Mil. ^'W^r 

Modiacatlon mid impnivvuH'iit uf thn AN/I 1 PH H 
flpuco truck radar. TOWHUII, Mil., ml MlKl" Al-H, Hit. 
Homo Air Dnvolowmmt (Viitcr, (AKNC), (irilllnii AMI, 
N.Y. 

Aerodox, Inc., Intitrimllnnitl Alrpitrl, Miami, Kin. 
$1,H57,M)7. Ovnrluiul f U *!WO onghiCH. Miami. San 
Antonio Alv Matm'icl Aivn (AFI.C), Id'Hy AFH, T.'s, 

--ProKrcHHivo CoiiHtnictlon Co., Inc., Fmmvlllr, Vit. 
$2,740,tm7. CoiiMtna-tlim <if family hoiiHliiK l I.niWH'y 
AFB, Va. 4500th Air Ham* WitiK, Lunnloy AKH, Vit. 
2L Hylvnnin Kk'C.trlc ProduclM, Tnc., Waltham, MIIHM. 
$l,100,0fil!. KHhrli'atloii of fi \tr\ni\ui rl.'.'lr.miim wrtum 
for MINUTKMAN Wing VI. UuiniUi. N.Y. and WH|- 
thum. HuHlHtle HyuUmH IHv. (AKSC), Norton Al'H, 
Calif. 

lloctug Co., Wipltltu. Run. *l,IO,In. Mudill.'ulion nf 

H-fiK nircmft. Wlchltu. Oklnlioinn City. Air '' 

Area (AFU!), Tlnknr AKH, (iklii. 
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AAXICO AlrllnoH, Inc., Minmi, Flu. l(lfl,fi 17,020. Air 
Trminpnrlulloii Siirvi.ii'H within Ctmtliumtal U.S. Mil- 
itary Air Tnuuiport KrvU:o. 

Airlift lat.'rnalioniil, Inc., Miami, Fin. ?B,4H),08fl. In- 
ti'i'iiationiil and DomottLlc Air TraiiHportation Korvicoo. 
Mllitiiry Air Tramiporl, H(irvlci\ 

Alimliu Alrlln.'H. lac,, SonUhs, Wawh. $1,707,020. In- 
l<>nni(ional and Diunt'iitir Air Traatiportalion KiU'vlcOH. 
Military Air Tnumport Hoivicn. 

,1*11(11] Ah'lin.'H, Inc., IIH AngoloH, Calif. 
,11 HI. Inlt'i'imliimal and Doinniitlc Air TraiiHpor- 

Scrvici-fi, Military Ah 1 Tranuport Horvlcci. 

(t Tlgi-r Lino, Inc., llnrlmnk, Calif. $lR,5n7,BO. 

InltTiintlonal Air Tnnmporiation Survicon in T'aciftn 

Ami. Military Air Tranuport Horvico. 

Northwi'Hl Ork-nt Airllm-H, Inc., St. Paul Minn. 

$1 < .!,HWI,'.!IIO. Inlrraalinnal Traimporlalion Hnvvlnwi. 

Military Air Tramiport Sm-vioii. 

Pan American Warld Alrwayw, Inc., Now York, N.Y. 

$;!:1M!,MO. luti'raalloniil AlrTrmiHpnrtiitlmi Horviceii. 

Military Air Tranuport Hrvlc.<i. 

.St'ulMiard World Alrllm'H, Inc., ,'mnnitcn, U., N.Y. 
$M,4:i>l,l>00. luU'rnatloiial mid DomwiUi! Air TrnnB- 
pnrlatltui Nm'vlcmi. Mllllary Air Tnumport Horvico. 
Hoiithi'i-n Ah- Traimporl, Inc., Wimlilnglon, D.O. 
?li.K(H!,7BH. Intornationiil Air Triuifiportiitloii HorvUm 
Militury Air 'I'raiiHport Htrvi<!i!. 
Trim* Cnrlhl.cnn Alrwnyn, Nnw York, N.Y. $7,587,8:11!, 
International Air Tnumportatloii .SnrvlcflB, Military 
Air TraiiHpcrt Hnrvln 1 

TriniH Inti'rni.llonal AlrlincH, Inc., I,an Vogftw, Nov. 
j:i.OHtM''77. Inli'rnallonal Air TranHportatlon Soi-vkOB. 
Military Air Trniuiport Horvlcc. 

TnniK World AlrlliU'H, Inc., Now York, N.Y. $fl,il)Ml8. 
Inlt'i'itiiliomil Air Trantiportation Hnrvlcftw. Military 
Air Trainmort Horvlcn. 

World Alrwayn, Inc., Oakland. Calif. *0,707,()JB. In- 
li>niatliniitl anil Doimmllc Air TrniiBpnrUillon Hdrvlcnii. 
Military Air Trumiport Horvlw. 

'/iinlop Air Triumport, Inc., Inltiitor, Midi. JO,0!W,80a. 
Air TramipiM'latlon Horvlnni within Urn Continental 
U.H. Military Air Tnumport Hnrvlco. 
llli Anu'rlnm l-licdrlc, Inc., Paraniount, Calif- ROIJ.OOO 

OrdmmiT U . Paramount ami M { ''J"''//'"'^- 

Air Mut.'riH Am. (AFIXi), Hill AFH, Utah. 

\\l\- Hmicc 'IVclmolowy l.iiliorulorioH tTli'>Mi<> 

WotddildKC, Inc.), Unlondo Himch, Calif. ,$,t,()00,00(). 
Wnrk, at Ki'dondo Hoacli, on upaco programtt. fcpiieti 
KyuliMiiH Dlv. (AKHC), T.OH AngidcH, <.allf. 

'!V Horhm <'.. Ni'aUki, Wutih. *a,!M4,IOO. MoiJHlwitlini of 

carlv MINUTKM'AN mimilloa. HiipW City, H. D. 

Halllalli' HyHlt'iitH Div. (AKSC), Norton Al'H, Calif. ^ 

, Hi'lock ItiHtrnincnt Corp., Collogn Point, Ij.T., N.Y. 

S.SM.'IlT Pronirommtt nf rndar nqiilpmont, ^npiiiy 

Mam!.' A"roi'imliral HyHlonm Dlv. (AFHC), Wright- 

PaUtn-Hon AKH, Ohio. 

m Hm-rry Hand Corp., Curio 1'lncfl, N.Y. $1,11)0,0) . Pro- 
"" n num !!f LOlUN imvlRiilinn silts for <! -IB idv- 

i-rnfl Ciu'k* I'Uico. Aormiautlcal HyBloniH Plv. (AIsSC), 



AFH, Ohio. 

Kftnmn Aircraft Corp,, HloomllnM, N.J. $1,420,000. 
' \l.m of H 'lai^mli.optorH and rgutc.1 mm ^ 
IIII.IIL. Hluomfitilil. AnroniiuUcal Hyfltmtin Div. (AI'HO), 
WriKltl-l'iil-loi'Hiin AFlt, Ohio. 

.(iowlypnr Aci-cmmce Corp.,. I,Uchflkl l-tti Aria. 
V ri7a.78ll. MINllTKMAN mlBBl y ^ 
llrld Park. HiilUwtli! HyHlnmB Div. ( 
AFH, Calif. 

Aitrnlft (Jcncrnl Corp., T.iiailil ttocknl T*lnnt, Sacni- 
,,,J , V I $SH: 7 0*0 KonVaroh umt dflvloi,wo for 
ihV TITAN III InuKiUwo. Sncrumimlo. H))iu! Systems 
IHv. (AFMC), I.OH Aiwt<'. Calif. 
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The National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) will launch a satellite to meas- 
ure and monitor solar X-ray emissions during the final portion of 
the 1964-65 International Quiet Sun Year (IQSY). 

Launching of the IQSY Solar Explorer, developed by NRL, is 
expected in the second half of this year from NASA's Wallops 
Station, Wallops Island, Va. 

Scientists throughout the world have been invited to participate 
in using 1 data from the satellite. Information will be correlated with 
that of other worldwide scientists conducting studies related to 
IQSY, a period when solar activity is at a minimum. 

The IQSY Solar Explorer, by measuring and monitoring solar 
X-ray emissions and providing immediate data to interested sci- 
entists, has the potential for improving forecasts of ionospheric 
conditions that affect short-wave radio communications. 

The 125-pound spacecraft consists of two 24-inch hemispheres 
separated by equatorial band in which nine photometers for meas- 
uring X-ray emissions are installed. Electrical power is supplied 
by solar cells mounted on the hemispheres. 

The spin-stabilized satellite will be placed into a 400 by 630 
statute mile (350 by 550 nautical mile) orbit inclined 60 degrees 
to the Equator. Expected active lifetime is one year. 

The spacecraft will complement and continue the missions of 
other NASA spacecraft and the NRL's Solar Radiation satellite 
1964-01D, launched in January 1964. 

The NASA Office of Space Science and Applications (OSSA) has 
overall direction of the IQSY Solar Explorer and Wallops Station 
is responsible for project coordination. 

Responsibility for command and acquisition of recorded data will 
be carried out by NRL through its Tracking and Command Sta- 
tion in Hybla Valley, Va. 

The NASA Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md., 
will be responsible for tracking the satellite during its useful life 
and will support NRL in data acquisition and recording of tele- 
metered data from the satellite. 



DSA to Furnish 

Electronic Supplies 

to NASA 

The Defense Supply Agency 
will furnish an estimated $1.5 
million worth of electronic items 
annually on a reimbursable basis 
to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration as a re- 
sult of an interagency agree- 
ment approved by the two 
agencies. 

The agreement, which will in- 
volve approximately 12,000 cen- 
trally managed items at DSA's 
Defense Electronics Supply Cen- 
ter (DESC), Dayton, Ohio, was 
formally approved by John D. 
Young, Deputy Associate Ad- 
ministrator, NASA, and Major 
General Francis C. Gideon, 
USAF, Deputy Director, DSA. 
Fourteen NASA installations 
and distribution points will re- 
ceive support from DESC, be- 
ginning July 1. 

Among the maj or NASA 
projects to receive support from 
DSA are manned space explora- 
tion involving the Gemini and 
Apollo programs; unmanned in- 
vestigations of earth, moon, sun 
and planets employing sound- 
ing rockets, orbiting spacecraft, 
and interplanetary probes; de- 
velopment of meteorological and 
communications satellite sys- 
tems; and advanced research 
and technological development 
to support United States aero- 
nautical and space programs. 
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The Air Force Customer 




"One important program objective of the United States Air Force 
in support of national policy is to 'exploit technology to maintain a 
distinct military advantage in aerospace power.' ... We in the 
United States have no corner on technological breakthroughs and 
I don't have to emphasize to you the consequences of a potentm 
enemy breakthrough that is not offset by a corresponding United 
States advance. To guard against such technological surprises as 
well as to provide the technology required to support our defense 
efforts, we must endeavor to maintain an aggressive research and 
technology program." 

The foregoing is quoted from the presentation by Major General 
M. C. Demler, Commander, Research & Technology Division, Air 
Force Systems Command, at the recent DOD-NSIA Advanced Plan- 
ning Briefings for Industry. Highlights from the Air Force 
addresses made at the briefings begin on page 15, 
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The Defense Industry BULLETIN 
is published monthly by the Business 
& Labor Division, Directorate for 
Community ' Relations,, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lic Affairs). Use of funds for printing 
this publication was approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The purpose of the BULLETIN is 
to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorized agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning offi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD. 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of interest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division. 

The BULLETIN is distributed each 
month to the agencies of Department 
of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and to representatives of indus- 
try. Request for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD/PA, Koom 2E813, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C, 
20301, telephone, OXford 6-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
be appreciated. 



President Johnson has signed S. 800, an act to authorize appro- 
priations during Fiscal Year 1966 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels and research, development, test and evalua- 
tion (RDT&E) for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 
Following is a breakdown of the total authorization: 



Procurement 

Aircraft 
Missiles 
Naval vessels 
RDT&E 
Total 



Amount Authorized 

$ 5,810,500,000 
1,426,800,000 
1,721,000,000 
6,444,500,000 

$15,402,800,000 



Five-Year Modernization 



Modernization is an increasingly critical work at White Sands 
(N.M.) Missile Range (WSMR), the nation's largest all-land missile 
range, where approximately $10 million is. allocated this year for 
new equipment, plus $5 million for research and development of 
instrumentation. 

Advances in missile technology presenting a requirement for 
highly sophisticated tracking, reporting and control instrumenta- 
tion have imposed upon White Sands the need for an estimated $50 
to $76 million for modernization over a period of five years. 

In seeking to meet the requirements of modern missile technology, 
officials at WSMR are taking a double-forked approach contract- 
ing with industry to meet many of the requirements, but relying 
heavily on expanded in-house laboratory facilities. The in-house 
laboratories of WSMR simulate various electronic and radiation 
environments for testing purposes including structural experi- 
ments, quality control, vibration and other conditions. 

An important part of the modernization effort is a new concept 
known as ARTRAC (Advanced Range Testing, Reporting Control). 
It calls for extremely accurate data very soon after testing is com- 
pleted or concurrently with control of the missile, 

"Real time data" is the term applied to the requirement for data 
essential to instantaneous action, i.e., to determine where a missile 
might impact if destroyed at a precise instant, or to send instruc- 
tions to correct its course. ARTRAC involves split-second reporting 
of data and centralized control of operations. 

Requirements for the five-year instrumentation modernization 
program now under way were studied by a special subpanel of the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel during a visit to WSMR in Septem- 
ber 1963. 

When the proposed modernization program is completed, which is 
dependent upon continued funding at approximately the current 
level over a five-year period, WSMR is expected to be capable of 
measuring space position and velocity of test vehicles with an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus one foot and plus or minus of one per cent 
of velocity over the entire 4,000-square mile range. 



by 
Captain W. C. Moore, USN 



On 2 December 1963, a 121- 
year old pattern of organization 
within the U. S. Navy came to 
an end. On that day, the three- 
star flag of Vice Admiral W. A, 
Schoech symbolically announced 
that a single Naval officer was, 
for the first time, responsible 
for the material support of the 
operating forces. 

With the activation of the 
Naval Material Support Estab- 
lishment (NMSE) under the 
Chief of Naval Material (CNM), 
the Navy initiated a series of 
important developments within 
the part of its organization re- 
sponsible for the logistics sup- 
port of the fleet and the Marine 
Corps. To understand these 
changes, and their implications, 
it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the traditional organi- 
zation which the NMSE sup- 
planted. 

Since 1842, the operating 
forces had relied on a number of 
separate bureaus to deliver the 
ships, weapons, equipment and 
personnel which, when properly 
assembled, embodied the fight- 
ing power of the Navy. Over 
the years, a large number of 
modifications and adjustments 
had been made in the organiza- 
tion of these bureaus. 

In recent years these adjust- 
ments had been dictated mainly 
by the rising complexity of 
weaponry and the resulting ne- 
cessity for advanced competence 
in technical and business man- 
agement. These forces h ad 
brought about changes such as 
the amalgamation in 1959 of the 
Bureaus of Ordnance and Aero- 
nautics .into the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, as well as many other 
organizational modifications, 
large and small. 

By December of 1963 there 
were six bureaus; four "mate- 
rial bureaus" and two "people 
bureaus". 

The Material Bureaus, and 



their basic responsibilities, were 
(and are) : 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons 
(BuWeps) Responsible for the 
research, design, development, 
test, operating standards, manu- 
facture, procurement and sup- 
port of naval weapons. 

The Bureau of Skips (Bu- 
Ships) Responsible for the re- 
search, design, development, pro- 
curement and construction of 
new naval vessels and the con- 
version, overhaul and repair of 
existing fleet vessels. 

The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts (BnSanda) Respon- 
sible for the administration of 
the Navy supply system and the 
supply support for projects, 
bureaus and offices, and Fleet 
commands, 

The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks (BuDocks) Responsible 
for the design, planning, devel- 
opment, construction, alteration 
and maintenance of facilities at 
shore facilities of the Naval 
Establishment. 




Capt. Waller C. Moore, USN, IB 
the Director of the Plans Division 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Material. In this position he is a 
key figure in Navy's drive to ex- 
ploit the project management tech- 
nique in building new and vital 
warfare systems. His prior assign- 
ments included service us Direc- 
tor, Underwater Warfare Section, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, and 
Commanding Officer of USS Curri- 
tuck (AV-7) and USS Yorktown 
(CVS-10). Cant. Moore is a gradu- 
ate of the U. S. Naval Academy. 



The two remaining 1 Bureaus, 
the "people bureaus" are the 
Bureau of Medicine and the 
Bureau of Personnel. 

The practice of dividing sup- 
port responsibilities between 
various bureaus worked reason- 
ably well through the years, .but 
after World War II it became 
increasingly apparent that few 
modern weapons and support 
systems fit into bureau-sized 
packages, and that coordination 
or cooperation by autonomous 
bureaus was not the answer to 
the Navy's most pressing mate- 
rial problems. 

These problems had been criti- 
cally examined by a special 
board, convened in 1962. This 
board subjected the inner work- 
ings of the Navy to a year of 
intensive study, and expressed 
its findings in a multi-volume 
.report, titled: "Review of Man- 
agement of the Department of 
the Navy." 

Among the primary recom- 
mendations of the board was one 
which called for the existing 
Office of Naval Material (an 
office responsible for procure- 
ment policy) and the four mate- 
rial bureaus to be combined into 
an "NMSE". This organisation 
was to be under the command 
of a single chief. 

The fundamental reason for 
this change was to assign re- 
sponsibility for support to one 
individual. But there were other 
important reasons as well. One 
of these was the fact that this 
new arrangement would provide 
a framework within which the 
Navy could employ project man- 
agement on whatever scale 
efficiency and effectiveness 
required. 

Of all the reasons for the 
establishment of a combined, 
integrated NMSE, under a single 
chief, the need for strengthened 
project management was one of 
the most compelling. 

In the Navy concept of proj- 
ect management, the organiza- 
tional pattern resembles a 
matrix. As shown on Chart 1, 
the bureaus can be thought of as 
the vertical elements of the 
matrix, and the project man- 
agers as the horizontal elements. 
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Together the bureaus and the project managers share the 
parcels of resources and know-how which are the substance 
from which the Navy creates and deploys new weapons 
systems. This chart shows that, where necessary, projects 
can cross bureau boundaries and, after proper coordination, 
utilize resources which are otherwise under bureau control. 

Chart 2 shows the organization of the Naval Material 
Support Establishment. It indicates the relationship of the 
Chiefs of the Material Bureaus, and of the managers of 
major projects, to the Chief of Naval Material. 

At present, the Navy has three categories of designated 
projects. These are: 

(1) Projects designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 

(2) Projects designated by the Chief of Naval 
Material. 

(S) Projects designated by Bureau Chiefs. 
The decision as to which authority SecNav, GNM, or a 
Bureau Chief designates a project depends on the impor- 
tance of the project when judged against the following 
criteria: 

(1) The project has a high national priority or an 
urgent military necessity. 

(2) The project has top-level interest. 

(3) The project comes with a sizeable price tag. The 
normal threshold for designation is $26 million of R&D 
costs, or an anticipated production cost of $100 million. 

(4) The project is highly complex, either technically 
or organizationally. Most projects are challenging as engi- 
neering achievements. All major projects cross the organi- 
zational lines of the material bureaus and many involve 
close and long term cooperation with the operating forces 
of the Navy and Marine Corps or of other services. 

(5) Other agencies of the Government, or other serv- 
ices, depend upon the Navy for successful development of 

the system. 

(6) Such great advances in technology are necessary 
to assure success that unusually intensive management is 
appropriate. 

(7) The project has high risk of major slippage or 
over-run if its management is not entrusted to a special 
organization. 

Each designated project in the Navy operates under a 
charter. The charter is promulgated by the official who 
establishes the project. The charter specifically sets forth 
the name of the project manager, the items for which the 
project manager will be responsible, interface relationships 
(including those with the organizations which will provide 
logistical, operational testing and personnel training), 
communication channels to be followed and the location 
of the central project office. The project manager will have 
direct control of the allocation of all resources assigned 
to his project in the Five Year Force Structure and Finan- 
cial Plan. 

Ideally, the project manager or his key assistants will be 
associated with the project from its earliest stages. It is 
desirable for them to participate in the preparation of the 
Proposed Technical Approaches (PTAs) which outline pos- 
sible characteristics of the yet-to-he-developed weapon 
system. Ordinarily, however, it appears that most project 
teams will be formed shortly before the project enters 
its Definition Phase. 
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The project manager for a designated project is selected 
on the basis of his ability as a technical and business man- 
ager. Most major projects are headed by flag officers. 

At present, the Navy has a total of 22 designated proj- 
ects. These are: 
SECNAV Designated: 

Fleet Ballistic Missile Project 

Surface Missile Systems Project. 

Project Scrap Selective Curtailment of Reports and 
Paperwork. (This is an administrative, not a hardware, 
project. The project manager is the Inspector General of 
the Navy, and he reports to the Secretary of the Navy.) 

Anti-Submarine Warfare Systems Project (ASWS). 

CNM Designated: 

F-111B Weapon System Project. This includes the 
Phoenix Missile System. 

Instrumentation Ships Project (ISPO). 

All-Weather Carrier Landing Systems Project (ACLS). 

Reconaissance, Electronic Warfare, Special Operations 
and Naval Intelligence Processing Systems (REWSON). 

Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System and IFF 
Mark XII System (AIMS). 

OMEGA Navigation System (OMEGA). 
AIMS and the ISPO are projectized partly because they 
h-ive important intra-agency aspects. The Instrumentation 
Ships Project reflects Navy cooperation with the Air Force 
ami NAtiA missile range and space instrumentation pro- 
grams, and AIMS functions in coordination with the FAA, 
the Air Force and the Army. 

Only two Bureau Chiefs, the Chiefs of the Bureau of 
Ships and the Bureau of Naval Weapons have so far 
chartered projects. 

Itureau of Naval Weapons designated projects: 
E-2A Early Warning Aircraft. 
F-4 Phantom II fighter. 
A-6 Intruder attack aircraft. 
A-5 Vigilante attack aircraft. 
A-7 Corsair II attack aircraft. 
OV-10 (COIN) Counter-insurgency aircraft, 
DASH drone anti-submarine helicopter. 
Mark 44 Torpedo lightweight anti-submarine torpedo. 
Mark 46 Torpedo lightweight anti-submarine torpedo. 

Mark 48 Torpedo anti-submarine torpedo. 
The Bureau of Ships designated projects are: 

Acoustic and Torpedo Countermeasure Systems Proj- 
ect (SUBAJAD). 

Satellite Communications Project (SATCOM). 

An additional 40 to 60 weapon or support systems are 
under consideration for eventual designation, and perhaps 
six or eight of these may be chartered during the next few 
months. 

During the year and a half since the Chief of Naval 
Material assumed command of the NMSE, the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Material (NAVMAT) has made excellent 
progress, despite limited staffing, toward the goal of exer- 
cising responsible and responsive control of the NMSE. 

Under the command of Vice Admiral William A. Schoech 
the management philosophy of the OCNM was "Control, 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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"The reduction of waste in manpower and materials is one of the principal managerial aims 
of the Administration. 

"As a first step in reducing- these needless tragedies and this waste, I am launching Mission 
SAFETY-70. 

"Under this mission I am directing the Federal Departments and Agencies to reduce their 
injury frequency 30 per cent by 1970." 

Lyndon B. Johnson 



Mission SAFETY-70, code name for a program 
that calls for reducing job injuries amon' Federal 
civilian employees 30 per cent by 1970, is part of 
a growing public concern over rising accident tolls. 
Industry safety plans are being studied by 
Government officials as part of the program. 

President Johnson initiated the mission Febru- 
ary 16, 1965, He described it as "a new, practical 
safety effort designed to reduce Federal work in- 
juries and costs, year by year. . . ," In a Safety 
Policy for the Federal Service issued on the same 
day he requested the heads of all departments and 
agencies to review carefully and critically their 
safety policies and programs and revise them 
where necessary. 

"Constant vigilance, effective action and sus- 
tained effort for improved performance are 
required," he said. The Federal Government will 
cooperate with state and local governments, 
industry and labor and safety organizations in 
developing and applying safety standards re- 
sponsive to changing conditions and the pace of 
technological progress, the statement added. 

In an effort to drive home the immensity of 
the accident problem, Government officials pointed 
out that in 1964 accidents of all kinds killed 
104,000 persons in the United States and injured 
50 million others. The cost to the nation was in 
excess of $15 billion. Accidents last year squan- 
dered about as much national income as a 3 per 
cent growth rate in economy produced. This is 
enough, Government sources say, to meet the 
entire cost of the War on Poverly and the pro- 
grams under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

"Efforts planned to meet the objectives of 
Mission SAFETY-70/' Secretary of Defense 
McNamara said, "include institution of improved 
accident reporting and follow-up procedures, ex- 
tensive training of personnel in accident preven- 
tion techniques, safety engineering to prevent or 
correct hardware and maintenance deficiencies 
and continuing evaluation of compliance with 
safety requirements." 

All elements of the Defense Department have 
responded to the SAFETY-70 memorandum. The 
Department of the Navy will use the program as 
the theme for its regularly scheduled East Coast 
and West Coast Regional Safety Conferences. 



Army has re-arranged its reporting format to 
relieve line personnel from accident analysis, 
assigning this function to full-time safety spe- 
cialists. Among other steps taken by Air Force 
are plans for a ground safety program for the Air 
National Guard. To date there has been no formal 
ground safety program in that organization. 

Other Defense agencies have acted to bring 
their present safety programs up to date, A 
common step is integrating headquarters pro- 
grams with those of field activities. 

Greater emphasis will be given to traffic safety. 
With more than a quarter-million Federal ve- 
hicles on the streets and highways in connection 
with official business, the Government contributes 
its share' to the traffic problem and is determined 
to help solve that problem. Traffic experts say 
that improved driving performance by Govern- 
ment drivers could serve as a good example for 
other motorists. 



SecDef Statement on Mission SAFETY-70 

Successful execution of vital Defense Depart- 
ment missions rests with our more than 3.5 
million employees, two-thirds of them in uni- 
form. When any one of them is less than fully 
effective, our mission suffers a proportionate 
loss. 

That, alone, is reason enough for vigorous 
support of the President's Mission SAFETY-70, 
a program to reduce the number of injuries 
among federal employees 30 per cent by 19YO. 

I have directed that such support be given 
throughout every command and agency. But 
success rests with the individual, in his own 
work and in his relationship with those around 
him. Only constant awareness of safety meas- 
ures and vigilance in observing them can make 
a job safe. 

I call on every Department employee to keep 
alert to his own safety on the job, on the 
streets and highways and in his home and 
to be alert always to the safety of others, 

Robert S. McNamara 
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In order to utilize to the fullest extent the vast supply 
of intellectual resources this country possesses, the Air 
Force Systems Command (APSC) encourages any organi- 
zation or individual outside the Air Force to suggest a 
research and development effort, 

Voluntary proposals to perform research and develop- 
ment are distinguished from proposals which are requested* 
by Air Force procurement activities from qualified sources, 
Voluntary proposals, if adopted, must be specially funded. 
Therefore, it is mandatory that the voluntary proposal he 
evaluated as offering significant advancement in the pres- 
ent state of the art before consideration for support by 
the U. S. Air Force can be given, 

Advance Consultations. 

It is the desire of the AFSC to give advance opinion on 
all proposed research and development efforts voluntarily 
suggested by organizations and individuals outside the 
Air Force. This opinion will provide the submitter guid- 
ance prior to the start of any extensive effort in the 
development of a detailed unsolicited proposal and is 
based on the assumption that there is a valid Air Force 
need for the suggested work. Prior personal contact with 
Air Force technical personnel, while not required, is per- 
missible and encouraged. 

Proprietary Rights and Information, 

Unsolicited proposals do not necessarily contain propri- 
etary information. They may be unique unto themselves, 
or may be no more than a restatement of existing Air 
Force requirements and as such should not be considered 
proprietary. Unsolicited proposals which truly contain 
proprietary data should have every paragraph which re- 
veals proprietary data clearly marked "Proprietary Infor- 
mation Company-Confidential" at the beginning and end 
of each such paragraph. 

When and How to Submit. 

Research and development proposals may be submitted 
at any time. If an industrial organization feels it has an 
idea that is original in nature and concept and falls within 
the Air Force areas of interest, a preliminary proposal 
may be submitted without waiting to be asked. 

While no rigid format is specified, elaborate brochures 
or presentations are definitely not desired. The best way 
to inform the AFSC agencies of proposed efforts, 
and to determine if they have a potential usefulness to the 
Air Force, is by letter. The ABC's of successful pro- 
posals are accuracy, brevity and clarity. It is extremely 
important that, the letter be prepared with great care 
to encourage its reading; to facilitate its understanding 
and to impart an appreciation of the ideas desired to be 
conveyed. Specifically, the letter should include the follow- 
ing; 

1. Name and address of the organization. 

2. Type of organization (profit, non-profit) . 

3. Concise title and abstract of the proposed research. 

4. An outline and discussion of the purpose of the re- 



search, the method of attack upon the problem and the 
nature of the expected results. 

5. Name and research experience of principal investi- 
gator. 

6. A suggestion as to the proposed starting and com- 
pletion dates. 

7. An outline of the proposed budget, including infor- 
mation on equipment, facility and personnel requirements, 

8. Names of any other Federal agencies receiving the 
proposal. (This is extremely important,) 

9. Brief description of the facilities, particularly those 
which would be used in the proposed research effort. 

10. Brief outline of previous work and experience in 
the field. 

11. If available, a descriptive brochure and financial 
statement. 

AFSC Form 91 Policy Agreement. 

AFSC Form 91, entitled "Policy Agreement for Evalua- 
tion by the AFSC of Unsolicited Articles, Disclosures, 
Inventions and Voluntary Proposals for Contract," ia n 
statement of the terms under which the AFSC will accept 
voluntary unsolicited proposals. This agreement must be 
signed by an officer of the company, or the individual 
owning the intellectual property contained in the volun- 
tary proposal prior to evaluation. It is designed for the 
mutual protection of all concerned and provides protec- 
tion based on proprietary claims made by submitters of 
voluntary proposals. No request for special exception ov 
changes in the policy agreement will be granted. This 
agreement is to be executed only once (in duplicate) nt 
the time of initial proposal' submission. Alt subsequent 
proposal submissions will be covered by the executed 
policy agreement. 

Evaluation. 

AFSC agencies are responsible for acknowledging re- 
ceipt of unsolicited proposals. Unsolicited proposals will 
be thoroughly and completely evaluated by appropriate 
personnel engaged in the technical areas of effort similar 
to the unsolicited proposal under consideration. Results 
of the evaluation will be furnished to the submitter. 

Arranging n Contract. 

The Air Force funds only those unsolicited proposals 
evaluated as offering significant advancement in the state 
of the art. If the unsolicited proposal is accepted, n 
contract may be negotiated between the organization and 
the appropriate AFSC activities. Contract details will be 
discussed and worked out between the submitter and the 
procurement activity of the AFSC activity concerned. In 
the event the proposal is not accepted, the Government is 
not obligated in any way to reimburse the submitter for 
any costs which may have been incurred in submitting the 
unsolicited proposal, 

(Sec list of AFSC Unsolicited Proposal Focal Points 
on page 5.) 
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Air Force Systems Command 
Unsolicited Proposal Focal Points 



Hq., Air Force Systems Commnml 
Andrews AFII 
WashiiiRton, D. C. 20331 
Base Number: (A rim Code 301 ) 
1)81 (plus cxtenfiitm) 

Research and TeehnciloRy Div, 
Hulllnti AFH 

WnshliiKUm, D. C. 20332 
Base Number: (Area ('ode 202) 
6G2-GOOO 

Air Force Materials Laboratory 
Wrislit-I'iitterstm AFB, Ohio 
HHHC Numlicr: (Area Code G13) 
2B8-7111 

Air Force Flljtlit Dynamics 
Laboratory 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Unwfi Niimbci'i (Area Code 513) 
263-7111 

Air Force Avionics Laboratory 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Bane Number : (Area Code EI3) 
253-7111 

Air Force Aero Propulsion 
Laboratory 

WrlBhl-I'attcrBon AFH, Ohio 
Base Number: (Area Code 613) 
253-71 11 

Svntcins EnRlneerlns Group 
WrlBht-i'nUernon AFH, Ohio 
Bnae Number: (Area Code 513) 
2fiS-7111 

Petachmenl #4 
(Armament Enir- & Eval.) 
Kiilln AFH, Fin. 32542 
Uase Number: (Area Code 308) 
04(1-0(180 

All 1 Foi'ca Weapons Laboratory 
Klrllaml AFH, N. M. 87117 
Huso Number! (Area Code 605) 
2.17-1711 

Air Force Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory 

Edwards AFH, CnUf. 03523 
Hnae Number: (Area Code 806) 
2BH-2111 

Rome Air Development Center 
Grimm AFB, N. Y. 13442 
Bnac Number: (Area Code 816) 
330-3200 

Aeronautical Systems Division 
Wright-Patterson AFR, Ohio 
linsc Number: (Area Code 613) 
268-7111 

Deputy for Advanced 

Systems Planning 



Deputy for Limited War 



Deputy for Roconnalaaance 



Test Integration and 
Analyalu OfUcc 



Deputy for Subsystems and 
Equipment Engineering 



Deputy for Systems 
Management 

Aerospace Medical Division 
Brooks AFD, Tex. 78236 
Bane Number: (Area Code 612) 
632-B811 

(1671st Acromcdlcnl Research 
Laboratory 

Hollon'an AFU, N. M. 8S330 
Hnac Number: (Area Code 506) 
473-0511 



Mr. William S. Cntts 
Mr. Seymour Milnovky 
Mall Office Symbol: SCKI'P 
Ext. 6881 or 328H 



Miss A, Nnrkicwica 

Miiil Office Symbol; HTST 

Ext. 4417 in- 4418 



1,1. R. I! in; he nn u or 

Mull Office Symbol: MAP 

Exl. 3G13f, 



Mrs. Odobrccht 

Mall Ofllce Symbol: FDE 

Ext. 23120 



Mrs. E. Fox 

Mnll Office Symbol: AVS 

Ext. 30128 or 30010 



Mrs. R. H. Crate 

Mall Office Symbol: APP 

Ext. 21131 



Maj. P. H. Fnaulea 

ta mi unit:** vi..uui: SEIt 

Ext. 27121 or 21113 



Mr. A. J. Acree 

Mall Office Symbol: ATPO 

Ext, 673005 



Lt. P. Carpenter 

Mail Office Symbol: WLPG 

Ext. 3382 



Mr. D. E. KtBtler 

Mnil Oflica Symbol: HPI'R 

Ext. 86371 



Mr. H. Cain 

Mr. E. Lutwin 

Mail Office Symbol: EMPRP 

Ext. 71115 



Mr. W. R. Koch 

Mall Office Symbol: ASD-I 

Exl. 2023B 

Lt. A. J. Klovcn, Jr. 
Mail Offlce Symbol: ASJ 
Ext. 34108 

Mr. M. R. Mace 

Mall Office Symbol: ASRO 

Ext. EB247 

Mr. A. It. Hall 

Mall OIHco Symbol: ASTP 

Ext. 73232 

Mr. I. S. Mayer 

Mall Office Symbol: ASWO 

Ext. 21120 

Mr. N. F. Schrctn 

Mail Office Symbol: ASZXN 

Ext. 272JO 



Dr. H. J. Von Bockh 
Mall Offlco Symbol: ARC. 
Ext. 2453 



G570th Personnel Research 
Laboratory 

Lackland AFB, Tex. 7823C 
Bnso Number: (Arcii Code 512) 
874-1211 

USAF School of Avintion 
Medicine 

Brooke AFB, Tex. 78236 
Base Number: (Area Code 512) 
632-881 1 

USAF Epldemioloelcal 
Laboratory 

Lackland AFB, Tex. 7823G 
Haae Number: (Area Code 612) 
874-1211 

OGTOtli Aerospace Modicnl 
Reaenrch Laboratory 
Wi-lfflit- Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Bnac Number: (Area Code 513} 
2S3-7111 

Arctic Aeromedlcal Lnboi-otoi-y 
Fort Wainwrlght, Alaska 
Bane Number; Fairbanks, Alaska 
352-2100 

Wtlford Hall USAF Hospltnl 
Lackland AFB, Tex. 7823* 
Base Number (Area Code 512) 
G74-3211 

Foreign Technology Division 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Base Number! (Area Carte 613) 
25S-7111 

linlliattctt System a Division 
Norton AFB, Cnllf. 02400 
Hasc Number: (Area Code 714) 
389-4411 

Space Systems Division 
Air Force Unit Post Offlce 
Loa Angeles, Calif. 00046 
Base Number: (Area Code 213) 
070-1444 

Electronic Systems Division 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 
Dane Number: (Area Code C17) 
274-ttlOO 

Air Force Eastern Teat Itrvnge 
Patrick AFB, Fla. 32025 
Base Number: (Area Code 305) 
41)4 (plus extension) 



National Range Div. (Dat. 1) 
Air Force Eastern Teat Hangs 
Patrick AFD, Fla. 32B26 
Base Number: (Area Code 306) 

404 (plus extension) 

Air Force Missile Development Center 
Hollomnn AFB, N. M. 88330 
Base Number: (Aren Code 605) 
473-C511 

Air Force Missile Development 
Ct-nter. Dot. 1, AF Avionics 
Laboratory 

Hollomnn AFB, N. M. 88330 
Rase Number: (Area Code 505) 
478-6511 

Air Force Fllfflit Tent Center 
Edwimis AFB, Calif. 03523 
Base Number: (Area Code 805) 
268-2111 

Air Provins Ground Center 
Egltn AFB, Fla. 32542 
Base Number: (Area Code 305) 
882-3731 

Air Force Special Weapons Center 
Klrtlnmt AFB, N. M. 87117 
Base Number: (Area Code 306) 
247-1711 

Arnold EnffineerinB Development 
Center 

Arnold AFS, Tenn. 3738B 
Base Number; (Area Code 016) 
455-2611 



Dr. J. W. Bowles 

Mail Office Symbol: PRO 
Ext. 3375 



Mt AH C, L, Reynolds 

Mnil Office Symbol: SHOP 

Ext. fi258 



Lt. R. C. Wclker 

Mnil Office Symbol: EPA 

E?(t. 301C 



Mi'. E. E. Martin 

Mnil Oflke Symbol: MHO 

Ext. 222)4 



Dv. H. F. Drury 

Mnil Office Symbol: ALR 



Maj. R. C. Wolff 

Mail Office Symbol: LMli 

Ext. 3228 



Mrs. B. E. Lough 
Mi'a. L. R. Connnlly 
Mall Office Symbol: TDKS 
Exl. 72232 or 7416G 

Maj. W. Gordon 

Mall Office Symbol: BSRAT 

Ext. 1517 



Maj. D. E. Relnhnrdt 
Lt. S. G. Johnson 
Mn,ll Office Symbol: SSTP 
Ext. 1766 



Mr. M. V. Katynskl 
Mnil Office Symbol: EST 
Ext. 3582 



Mr. E. C. Allmon 

Mail Office Symbol: ETES 

Ext. 0007 or 6BS8 

Mr. GCOVBO Gogol 

Mall Offlce Symbol: ETMKB 

Ext. G161 or 7C45 

Capt. V. b. Kimler 

Mull Office Symbol: NRSPC 

Ext. 5647 or f>548 



Mi-, H. J. Schtndler 

Mnil Office Center: MDOPT 

Ext. 6C1B 01-36781 



Mr. J. FHJIck 

Mnil Offlco Symbol! MDMKN-4 

Ext. 4-7204 



Lt. Col. W. D, Morrison 
Mnil Office Symbol: FTOP 
Ext. 21461 or 37031 



Mr. W. C. Lnafti-us 

Mni! O'llco Symbol: POGT 

Ext. 3731 



Maj. H. M. Dawson 

Mall Offlce Symbol: SWLPH 

Ext. 2672 



Dr. H. K. Doetach 
Mail Office Symbol: AER 
Ext. 262 or 7136 
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Operations (Reserve) 



Congressman (later President) James A. Garfield, in 
an 1878 address before the House of Representatives, 
stated the basic precept under which the nation's military 
forces -were to be maintained in time of peace a precept 
which has held true in principle down to the present day. 
"Though we will use the taxing power to maintain a small 
Army and Navy sufficient to keep alive the knowledge of 
war," he said, "yet the main reliance for our defense shall 
be the intelligence, culture and skill of our people." 

International problems and military needs may change, 
but the philosophy remains the same: in time of national 
emergency, the nation must always rely upon (1) the 
ability of the business and industrial community to pro- 
vide increased materiel support for our armed forces and 
(2) upon the trained and available manpower of the mili- 
tary Reserves which, since the beginnings of the republic, 
have provided the bulk of military forces in time of war. 

Strong reserve forces, backing up the active forces, also 
provide a deterrent foree-in-being, Trained and equipped, 
they can quickly be moved into action to call a bluff as in 
the Berlin and Cuban Missile Crises in 1961 and 1962 
or to fight a war, as in Korea. Today, for example, 
120,000 Naval Reservists already carry their mobilization 
orders orders to specific planned billets. These Re- 
acrvists arc available for activation on 24-hour notice, 

This emergency manpower resource is the primary 
value of the nation's military Reserve forces. We can 
train and maintain about seven Reservists for the price 
of one man on active duty. But there are other benefits 
from the Reserve programs; members of Reserve forces 
are a firm group of patriotic citizens, interested in and 
informed about their Government, aware of their rights 
and responsibilities. Twice a citizen, they contribute to 
the national economy while working at their civilian 
occupations and, at the same time-, they are trained and 
ready to protect those things which they produce. 

Trained and ready. As an example of just how ready, 
we might cite the recent performance of the Naval Re- 
serve Training Destroyer Escort BRANNON, based in 
Seattle, Wash. On January Slst of this year, BRANNON 
was called upon for emergency mission: the ship was 
under way within eight and a half hours, Some of the 
obstacles that were overcome included contacting the 
Reserve crew on a Sunday afternoon, buttoning up and 
testing a boiler which had been open for annual inspection 
and topping off fuel and provisions when support activities 
were observing holiday routine. 

The training required to achieve such a smooth and 
coordinated operation does not come automatically with 
the taking of an oath- The knowledge required to operate 
and maintain our increasingly sophisticated military equip- 



ment is not gained through a cursory reading of instruc- 
tion manuals. Military skills once obtained do not remain 
permanently imbued but must constantly be exercised. 
Training must be pursued, regularly and diligently. 

An important part of this training a part too fre- 
quently overlooked is the cooperation that must be given 
by business and industry. Just as the nation as a whole 
depends upon the Reserve components of the armed forces 
for the additional strength necessary as a deterrent to 
war, or to fight and win an actual war, so do the Reserves 
depend upon the active peacetime support of business and 
industry to maintain that strength and readiness. 

The primary ingredient of that support: a Arm and 
meaningful employment policy that does not discriminate 
against, but encourages active participation in, Reserve 
training programs of all the armed services. It is not 
enough that the company president and senior officials have 
such a policy it must extend down to the individual shop 
and office level in order to be effective. In too many com- 
panies, this is not the case. The Reserve components are 
necessary for our national survival; the bulk of the mem- 
bers of these Reserves must come from the business and 
industrial community. Membership in the Reserves ia a 
source of justifiable pride for the employee who willingly 
gives his time and energies improving his ability to serve 
his country; and a source of pride for the employer who 
understands that, by encouraging membership in the Re- 
serves, he, too, is contributing to national security, The 
employer also receives direct benefits in the form of the 
improved skills and broad experience gained by his em- 
ployees during their Reserve training periods; skills ;>ml 
experience which are further enhanced by the intangible 
but vital practice of leadership exercised by Reservists at 
all levels of responsibility. 

Intelligence, culture, skill. Our main reliance. Intelli- 
gence and culture may be passed on from one generation 
to another; but skill must always be learned. Business 
and industry ia encouraged to insure that adequate time 
is made available for employees at all levels to partici- 
pate in a Reserve program, and to take advantage of the 
training oportunities available. This is your insurance for 
the future ancl for the future of our nation. 



Naval Reserve Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 

The nation is currently observing the 50th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Naval Reserve, our first 
federally organized and controlled Reserve component. 
The motto for the 50th Anniversary observances ia 
"Citizenship and Seamanship." 

The Naval Reserve was established on March 3, 1916, 
to supplement the willing but uncoordinated State 
Naval Military; and, as a measure of its immediate 
worth, within two years of that date the fledgling Naval 
Reserve was called upon to provide almost 336,00<T 
men roughly two-thirds of all the men in the Navy 
for service in World War I, The contribution in World 
"War II was even more impressive: 87 per cent of the 
3,400,000 Navy men in that war were Naval Reservists. 
Today, more than half a million American citizens are 
associated with the Naval Reserve. 
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OF DEFENSE 



W. Hinlde has been reas- 
from Dir. for Security Review, 
of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
tj v Vl 'blic Affairs), to serve as Execu- 
Asst. to the Asst, Secretary of 
(Public Affairs). Willis p. 
has been named Acting Dir. 
Security Review replacing Mr. 




t. John B. McLimdon, SO, USN, 
become Dir. for Contract Admin- 

**- tion offlce of AsBt - Secretary of 
,,_-P2iise (Installations & Logistics), 
i?4? l cing Col. Donald B. Sowle, 

^-fVF, who retired on June 15. 
f *l.Adm. John W. Bottoms, SC, USN, 
J^i-ivjei'ly Force Supply Officer on the 
p**f>' of Commander Service Force, 
* l eific Fleet, and Fleet Supply Officer 
9,7 the Staff of the Commander-in- 
k'?iaf, Pacific Fleet, became Executive 
IJt;t '. J Procurement & Production, DSA, 
"'" June 1. Brig. Gen. William L. 
11 "* in rich, IISAF, formerly Dep. Com- 
tp 1 * rider, San Bernardino Air Materiel 
jV^e*!, assumed the position of Execu- 
tive Dir., Technical & Logistics Serv- 
lc es, DSA, effective July IB. 

Col. William W, Snavely, USAF, 
Previously Dep. Dir, of Production & 
* 3 l "* ramming, Hq., USAF, has re- 
Pmced Brig. Gen. Robert H. Mc- 
Cutclieon, USAF, as Dir. of Procure- 
ment Policy, Office of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (Installations & Logistics). 

Col. Ronald D. Bagley, USAF, Dir. 
of Freight Traffic. Military Traffic 
Management & Terminal Service 
(MTMTS), is being assigned to the 
post of Dep. Commander, Eastern 
Area Command, MTMTS. 

Ool, Felix J. Gcrace, USA, has been 
assigned as Executive to the Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics). Prior to this assignment 
he -was Commandant of the U. .S. 
Aviviy Logistics Center. 



ARMY 

S tephcn Alles resigned from the 
position of Secretary of the Army on 
Ju 1 y 1. Stanley U, Uesor, who has 
been Under Secretary of the Army, 
has succeeded Mr, Ailes aa Secretary 
O f the Army. 

r>avid E. McGiffert, Asst. Secretary 
of IDefense (Legislative Affairs), has 
been, designated to replace Mr. Resor 
ag Under Secretary of the Army. 

\V. Brewster Kopp became Asst. 
Secretary of the Army (Financial 
nt) on June 14. He replaced 
, Pratt, Jr., who has left 

service. 

l. Joseph P. Alexander, Jr., for- 
Commanding Officer, Atlanta 
Depot, is now Commandant 
-the U. S. Army Logistics Manage- 
^ t Center. He succeeds Col. Felix 
Gerace. 

. James H. Batte is the new Com- 
Officer of the U. S. Army 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., a 



military complex that embraces Ft. 
Detrick, Md., Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Colo., and Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark. 

Col. Frank Milner, formerly Chief 
of the Technical Liaison Office, Office 
of Chief of Engineers, has assumed 
command of the U. S. Army Engineer 
Research & Development Laboratories, 
Ft. Belvoir, Va. 



NAVY 

Kenneth E. BeLicu resigned from 
the position of Under Secretary of the 
Navy effective July 1. 

Robert H. B. Baldwin, a partner in 
the investment firm of Morgan Stan- 
ley and consultant to the Secretary of 
the Navy, has been nominated to suc- 
ceed Mr. BeLieu as Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Lt, General Richard C. Mangrum 
became Asst. Commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps on July 1. Gen. Man-! 
grum replaces Lt. Gen. Charles H. 
Hayes who is retiring from military 
service. 

Cant. A. M. Hogarth relieved Cnpt, 
G. B. Lyon as Dir,, Technical Training 
and Personnel Division, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, effective June 21. 

The following are new assignments 
in the Office of Naval Material: 
RAdm. Jack J. Applcby, Dep. Chief of 
Naval Material (Material & Facil- 
ities) ; RAdm. F. L. Plnney, Chief of 
Naval Development and Dep. Chief of 
Naval Material (Development) j Capt. 
N. J. Cummings, Head, Procurement 
Assistance Branch) Cnpt. E. O. Proc- 
tor, Executive to Asst. Chief of Naval 
Material (Logistics Support); Cnpt. 
S. P. Gartz, Executive to Chief of 
Naval Development; and Capt. F. C. 
Watson, Asst to the Project Manager, 
Antisubmarine Warfare Systems. 



AIR FORCE 

The following- major commanders 
are retiring effective July 31: Gen. 
Walter C. Sweeney, Jr., Commander, 
Tactical Air Command; Gen. Mark 
E. Bradley, Commander, Air Force 
Logistics Command; and Lt. Gen. 
Ralph P. Swofford, Jr., Commander, 
Air University. 

The President has nominated to the 
Senate the following officers for ap- 
pointments and assignments as indi- 
cated; 

To be promoted to general and re- 
assigned: Lt. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson 



from Vice Commander, Air Forcu 
Logistics Command, to Commander, 
Air Force Logistics Command; Lt. 
Gen. Bruce K. Hollo-way from Dep. 
Commander in Chief, U. S. Strike 
Command, to Commander in Chief, 
U. S. Air Forces in Europe. 

To be promoted to lieutenant gen- 
eral and reassigned: Maj. Gen. Albert 
P. Clark from Commander, 313th Air 
Div., Pacific Air Forces, to Vice Coin- 
ivwnder. Tactical Air nmnnuuul 1 Mai. 
Gen. Lewis L. Mundcll from Dir. of 
Operations, Air r orce logistics Uom- 
nmnd, to Vice Commander, Air Force 
Logistics Command; Maj. Gen. John 
\V. Carpenter III from Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Plans & Operations for 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Matters, Hq., 
USAF, to Commander, Air Univer- 
sity; and Maj. Gen. Joseph II. Moore 
from Commander, 2nd Air Div., 
Pacific Air Forces, to Dep. Com- 
mander, Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam for Air Operations, 
and Commander, 2nd Air Div., Pacific 
Air Forces, 

The following rcassignments have 
been announced with effective dates to 
be announced at a later date: Lt. 
Gen. Charles II. Wcstover from Vice 
Commander, Tactical Air Command, 
to Vice Commander, Air Defense 
Command; Lt. Gen. Cecil H. Cliildre 
from U. S. Representative, Central 
Treaty Organization, to Commander, 
Continental Air Command; and Lt. 
Gen. Henry Vicccllio from Vice Com- 
mander, Air Defense Command, to 
Dep. Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Strike Command. 

Brig. Gen. Maurice F. Casey, Dep. 
Dir, of Information, is being reas- 
signed to Commander, 1501 Air Trans- 
port Wing, Travis AFB, Calif., effec- 
tive August 16. His replacement will 
be Brig. Gen, William C. Garland, 
now Commander, 12 Strategic Aero- 
space Div,, Dtivis-Monthan AFB, Aria. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph R. DeLucn, Dep. 
Commander, Ogden Air Materiel Area, 
will become Dep. Dir. of Supply, Air 
Force Logistics Command, on July 31. 
His replacement will be Brig. Gen, 
Howard W. Moore, Commander, 19 
Air Div., Carswell AFB, Tex. 

Maj. Gen. Frnnfc E. Rouse, formerly 
Dir. of Logistics (J-4), U. S. Euro- 
pean Command, has become Com- 
mander, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Maj. Gen. Otto J. Glasser, previ- 
ously Vice Commander, Electronic 
Systems Div,, AFSC, has been as- 
signed us Dir. of Operational Re- 
quirements, Hq,, USAF. His replace- 
ment as Vice Commander, Electronics 
Systems Div., is Col. Daniel E. Rilcy. 
Brig. Gen. Horace D. Ayncsworth, 
Commander, Tactical Air Reconnais- 
sance Center, will become Dep. Dir. 
of Operations, Hq., USAF, on Aug. 1C, 
Effective Aug. 2, Brig. Gen, Kyle L. 
Riddle will assume command of the 
Tactical Air Reconnaissance Cantor, 
Shaw AFB, S. C.; Mai. Gen. Walter 
B. Putnam will assume command of 
the Tactical Air Warfare Center, 
Eglin AFB, Fla* 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



AUGUST 1965 

Sixth Biennial Gas Dynamics Sym- 
posium, Aug. 25-27, at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. Sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Office of Naval Research, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, U. S. Army Office of Ord- 
nance Research, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency and Northwestern 
University. Contact: Dr. D. G. Sama- 
ras (SREP) , Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th 
St. and Independence Ave., S.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20333, telephone 
Oxford 6-3769 or Donald R. Mathis, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, N. 
C., telephone (Area Code 919) 286- 
2285. 

Conference on Exploration of Mars 
and Venus, dates undetermined, at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. Co-sponsors: National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Dr. 
John W. Salisbury (CRFL), Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731, 
telephone (Area Code 617). CR 4-6100, 
ext. 4624. 



SEPTEMBER 1965 

Twenty-third International Congress 
of Physiological Sciences, Sept. 1-9, 
at Tokyo, Japan. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, National 
Science Foundation, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Institutes of Health, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research 
Council and Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology. 
Contact: Dr. H. E. Savely (SRL); 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Tempo D., 4th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave., S.W., Washington, D. 
C. 20333, telephone OXford 6-4369. 

American Physical Society Sym- 
posium (Fluid Dynamics Division), 
Sept. 2-4, at Honolulu, Hawaii. Co- 
sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research and American Physical 
Society (APS). Contact: Capt. L. P. 
Gregg, (SREM), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St, 
& Independence Ave., S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20333, telephone OXford 
6-4369. 

Conference on Comparative Neuro- 
physiology, Sept. 10-12, at Tokyo, 
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Japan. Co-sponsors: Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research and Tokyo 
Medical and Dental University. Con- 
tact: Dr. H. E. Savely, (SRL), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St, & Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D, C. 20333, 
telephone OXford 6-4369. 

Symposium on Structural Adhesives 
Bonding, Sept. 14-16, at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Contact: J. M. Bodnar, Chief Ma- 
terials Research Branch, SMUPA- 
VD6, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., 
telephone (Area Code 201) 328-3183. 

AP Industry Data Management 
Symposium, Sept. 22-23, at Interna- 
tional Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sponsors: Ballistic Systems Division 
(SBAMA), DOD and Industry. Con- 
tact: Lt. Col. D. A, Cook (BSOM), 
Norton APB, Calif., telephone (Area 
Code 714) 889-4411, ext. 8021. 

Sixth Symposium on Non-Destruc- 
tive Testing, Sept. 28-30, at Sheraton- 
Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Sponsor: 
Air Force Materials Laboratory 
(AFSC). Contact; Mr. Rowand 
(MAG), Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
46433, telephone (Area Code 513) 253- 
7111, ext. 40209. 

Third Symposium on the Plasma 
Sheath, dates undetermined, at New 
England Life Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Charles 
E. Ellis (CRDM), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731, tele- 
phone (Area Code 617), CRastview 
4-6100, ext. 3707. 



OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 

Conference, Oct. 5-6, at Nntick, Mass. 
Sponsor: U. S, Army Natick Labora- 
tories, Contact: Dr. Louis Long, Jr. 
Asst. Head, Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory (PRD), U. S. Army 
Natick Laboratories, Kansas St., 
Natick, Mass. 

J. M. Burgers' 70th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynamics of Fluids 
and Plasmas, Oct. 6-8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsor: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. Contact: P. A. Thurston 
(SREM), Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D. C., telephone (Area Code 202) OX 
6-3443. 



1965 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (KID) 
Oct. 7-16, at Washington, D. C. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Office of Naval Ue- 
search, Army Research Office and 
National Science Foundation nml 
Council on Library Resources. Con- 
tact: Rowena Swanson (SIIIH), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St. and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D. C. 20333, 
telephone OXford 6-6374. 



NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Host: Aeronautics System Division, 
Research and Technology Division 
and Systems Engineering Group. Con- 
tact : Gco. Dausimm, W right- Pa tter- 
aon AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
613) 253-7111, ext, 25104 or 28104. 

Fourth Hypcrvelocity Techniques 
Symposium, Nov. 15-10, at Arnold Ah- 
Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors : Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, 
ARO, Inc., and Denver Research In- 
stitute. Contact: J. Lukasiewicz, 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn,, tele- 
phone (Area Code 015) 455-2611, ext, 
7204 or 7205. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, 
Nov. 16-18, at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute. Co- 
sponsors: Rome Air Development 
Center and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute, Con- 
tact: Joseph Schramp (EMERP), 
Rome Air Development Center, Grlf- 
fiss AFB, N. Y., telephone (Aron 
Code 316) FFG-3200, oxt. 2813. 



DECEMBER 1965 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico, Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj. B. B. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-1802. 



AH meetings listed are 
Unclassified. 
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Aug. 24-27: Western Electronic 
Show and Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2: Twelfth Na- 
tional Conference of the 
Armed Forces Management 
Assn., Washington-Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 2-4: Sixth Armored Div. 
reunion, Chicago, 111. 

Sept. 3-5: Twenty-Ninth Div. 
Assn. meeting, Akron, Ohio. 

Sept. 3-6: Tenth Armored Div. 
Asan. meeting, New York, 

N.Y. 

Sept. 4-6: Society of the Fifth 
Div. meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sept. 4-6: Century Assn. (100th 
Inf. Div.) meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. 9-12: Society of the First 
Div. meeting, Pike, N. H. 

Sept. 10-12: Thirty-Fourth In- 
fantry Div. Assn. meeting, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 17-19: Eighty-Seventh In- 
fantry Div. Assn. meeting, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Sept. 12-15: American Road 
Builders Assn. meeting, Kia- 
mesha Lake, N. Y. 

Sept. 12-17: American Chemical 
Assn. meeting, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Sept. 13-16: Society of Auto 
Engineers meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sept. 16-17: Mechanical Engi- 
neers Mfg. Conference, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sept, 18-19: Wisconsin Aero- 
space Exposition, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sept. 19-22: American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers meet- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sept. 21-23: American Society 
of Industrial Security meet- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 



Sept. 22-24: International Con- 
ference on Military Electron- 
ics, Washington, D. C. 

Sept 22-26: Twentieth Annual 
Convention of National De- 
fense Transportation Assn., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 2G-29: National Defense 
Transportation Assn. meet- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 26-29: National Institute 
of Gov, Purchasing meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 27-28: Mountain State's 
Governors Conference on Sci- 
ence and Technology, Denver, 
Colo. 

Sept. 27-30 : Iron and Steel Engi- 
neers Assn. meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1: International 
Congress on Experimental 
Mechanics, Washington, D, C. 

Oct. 1-9: Air Force Worldwide 
Fighter Interceptor Weapons 
Meet, Tyndall AFB, Fla. 

Oct. 7: Twenty-Second annual 
National Security Industrial 
Assn. (NSIA) meeting and 
dinner, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7: NSIA Maintenance Ad- 
visory Committee Annual Fall 
meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 7: NSIA Procurement Ad- 
visory Committee Annual 
Fall meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 

Oct. 18-20: Defense Supply 
Assn. Annual Convention, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 19-20: Systems Effective- 
ness Conference, Washington, 
D.C, 

Oct. 27-29: NSIA Meeting, Air 
Force Eastern Teat Range and 
Cape Kennedy, Patrick AFB, 
Fla. 



Microelectronics Working 
Group Formed at ECOM 

A new working group, known as the 
Integrated Electronics Division, has 
been established at the U. S. Army 
Electronics Command (ECOM), Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

The new unit was organized to con- 
solidate and broaden microelectronics 
research and development at the 
ECOM Electronics Laboratories. 

The division was formed largely 
by regrouping work in semi-conductor 
integrated circuits carried on in the 
Solid State and Frequency Control 
Division, and work in thin films and 
assemblies formerly conducted in the 
Electronic Parts and Materials Divi- 
sion. 

The Solid State and Frequency Con- 
trol Division will continue to operate 
primarily in the areas of microwave 
transistors and diodes, lasers, para- 
metric amplifiers, atomic clocks and 
quarts crystal devices. 

The Electronic Parts and Materials 
Division will now be engaged pri- 
marily in passive microwave devices, 
computer components, materials, 
cables, nuclear radiation effects and 
electro-mechanical devices, 

Dr. James D. Meindl and Robert A. 
Gerhold have been named acting: di- 
rector and deputy director, respec- 
tively, of the new group. 



Dr. R. S. Wiseman Heads 
New ECOM Laboratory 

Dr. Robert S. Wiseman has been 
named to head the new Combat Sur- 
veillance-Target Acquisition Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Army Electronics 
Command at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Combat surveillance and target ac- 
quisition are two of the major areas 
in which the Blecti;onics Command is 
emphasizing a build-up of in-house 
research and development capabilities 
to meet new military requirements. 

Creation of the new laboratory was 
a major step in this direction ac- 
cording to Major General Frank W. 
Moorman, Commanding General of 
Electronics Command. The laboratory 
employs about 260 persons and is re- 
cruiting additional professional per- 
sonnel toward a level of nearly 300 
employees. 

Dr. Wiseman, a native of Robinson, 
111., comes to the laboratory from a 
post as Warfare Vision Division chief 
of the Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Maj. Gen. J. B. Bestic, Dep. Dir. 

for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communications Agency, 
at Amateur Radio Relay League meet- 
ing, Denver, Colo., July 17. 

Hon. Harold Brown, Dir., Defense 
Research and Engineering, at DOD 
Summer Students Seminar, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aug. 6. 

Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, Asst. Sec- 
retary of Def. (Installations and 
Logistics), at American Bar Assn. 
meeting, Miami, Fla,, Aug. 9. 

ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, participating 
as Military Grand Marshal in Aqua- 
tennial Parade, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 17, 

Brig. Gen. Walter E. Lotz, Jr., Dir. 
Army Research, at 1965 R&D Semi- 
nar, Fort Belvoir, Va., July 21. 



Lt. Gen. Robert Hackett, Comptrol- 
ler of the Army, at Army Comptrol- 
lers}! ip School, Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 22. 

Maj. Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at 1965 Research and 
Development Seminar, Fort Belvoir, 
Va., July 22. 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief 
National Guard Bureau, at gradua- 
tion exercises, California Military 
Academy, Camp San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., July 24. 

Hon. William P. Diirkee, Dir., Civil 
Defense, Office, Secretary of the 
Army, at Governor's Conference, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 27. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond B. Marlin, Dir. 
Plans and Programs, at 3262nd USAR 
R&D Unit Nuclear Science Seminar, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., July 29. 

Lt. Gen. W. H. S. Wright, Chief, 
Office of Reserve Components, at 
graduation exercises, New Jersey 
Military Academy, Sea Girt. N. J., 
Aug. 21. 



NAVY 

Gen. C. B. dates, USMC (Ret.), nt 
launching of USS TRIPOLI (LPH- 
10), Ingulls Shipbuilding Corp., Pusca- 
goula, Miss., July 81. 

VAdm. I. .1. Galantln, Chief of 
Naval Material, nt the Armed Forces 
Staff College, Norfolk, Va., Aug-. 81. 



AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. IJ. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Society 
of Photographic Instrumentation En- 
gineers meeting, San Francisco. 
Calif., Aug. 1G. 

Maj. Gen. E. B. Lellnilly, Dir. of In- 
formation, at American Legion Con- 
vention, Portland, Ore., Aug. 19-21 
(appearance only). 

Brig. Gen. It. F. Bromily, Asst. Don 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Air Defense 
Command, at University of Colorado. 
Boulder, Colo., Aug. 21. 



The Department of Defense an- 
nounced clarification of the policies 
for initiation of major engineering 
and operational systems development 
projects. This clarification is con- 
tained m a revision of DOD Directive 
3200.9, which also renames the pro- 
cedure for initiation of major projects. 
This procedure, previously called 
Project Definition Phase, has been 
renamed Contract Definition and the 
study period preceding Contract Defi- 
nition has been identified as Concept 
formulation. Other changes in the 
Directive include; 

Increased emphasis on the initia- 
tion of engineering development 
rather than initiation of Contract 

Definition, 

Clarification and simplification of 
procedures for initiation of engineer- 
ing development. 

Clarification of the degree of 
technology advancement allowed in 
engineering development. 

In order to provide a better under- 
standing of these policies, the DOD, 
In cooperation with National Security 
Industrial Association (NSIA), Aero- 
space Industries Association (AIA) 
/US A E ' ec . tronic Industries Association 
(MA), is sponsoring a series of in- 



TO 



doctrination seminars throughout the 
country this summer. These seminars, 
which will include both industry and 
DOD personnel, are scheduled as 
follows: 

Top Management Indoctrinations 
(Three-Hour Sessions) : ,..,, 

Washington, D. C., August 17-18, 
1965. 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 20, 1906. 

Middle Management Orientations 
(Three-Hour Sessions) : 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 23-24, 
1965. 

San Francisco, Calif., August 26, 1965. 

Washington, D. C., August 30-81 and 
September 1, 196E. 

Fort Monmouth, N. ,L, September 2, 

1905. 

Boston, Mass., September 8, 1966. 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 10, 1965, 
Denver, Colo., September 13, 196B. 
Dallas, Tex., September 15, 1966. 
St. Louis, Mo., September 17, 1965. 
Dayton, Ohio, September 20, 1966. 



Detroit, Mich., September 22, 19G5. 
Huntsville, Ala,, September 24, 19GG, 
Instructor Workshops (3 (lays cneli)i 

Washington, D. C., September 27-29, 
October 11-13, 1966. 

Los Angeles, Calif., October 4-6, 100G, 
Dr. J. Sterling Livingston, Presi- 
dent of the Management Systems Cor- 
poration, and Mr. James W. Roncli, 
Assistant Director for Engineering 
Management, Office of Director of De- 
fense Research & Engineering, will 
i i, th & Top Executive sessions, 
Middle Management and Instructor 
Workshop sessions will be led by 
other Management Systems Corpora- 
tion ami DOD representatives. 

Arrangements for participation in 
these indoctrination sessions will bo 
made for industry participants 
through the cooperating industrial as- 
sociations and for DOD participants 
through the Military Departments, 
The industry focal point for the In- 
doctrination Program is Paul A. New- 
man of the Washington NSIA stuff. 
At the conclusion of the indoctrination 
sessions, the materials used in these 
sessions will be made available to in- 
dustry and DOD organizations for any 
further indoctrination they may wish 
to conduct. 
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Project ManagementU.S. Navy 

(Continued from Page 2) 

don't operate." Vice Admiral I. J. "Pete" Galantin who 
assumed the duties of CNM following Admiral Schoech's 
retirement March 1, 1905, follows a similar policy. 

Both admirals, as well as their principal assistants, are 
among the Navy's foremost "material managers." The 
present CNM, Admiral Galantin, assumed his duties after 
serving as Director of Special Projects. The Special Proj- 
ects Office produced Polaris, the first and best known of 
the Navy's designated projects. 

As Director of Special Projects, Admiral Galantin wns 
one of the Navy's principal project managers. In speaking 
to a class of prospective project managers at the Defense 
Weapon Systems Management Center ut Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, on April 9, 1965, he said. "I want the 
Navy members of this class to understand that I recognize 
and have faced some of the problems that you, as project 
managers, will face. You will have a sympathetic boas." 

The Navy is now activating projects at an unprecedented 
rate. To observers of organization and management 
trends within the military forces, the Navy's current slvft 
toward project management is one of the most dynamic 
organizational trends of recent years. 

What does the Navy's move to adopt project manage- 
ment on a large scale mean to members of industry ? It 
means, primarily, that one person, the project manager. 
will have full management control over the evolution of 
each of the Navy's most significant weapons systems. This 
control will be unequivocal. The contractor, or prospective 
contractor, will know exactly who is responsible for 
and fully capable of controlling the management destiny 
of each new Navy weapon system. Each member of in- 
dustry and everybody else will know exactly "who is in 
charge here." 

The increasing emphasis on project management will 
also mean better utilization of financial resources, as well 
as better utilization of technical and scientific personnel. 
This will be advantageous to the taxpayer. 

The present structure of the Naval Material Support 
Establishment is ideally suited to strengthen the effective- 
ness of project management. If the Navy reaches its goals 
for the future in this important area, the project manage- 
ment technique will produce completely supportable 
weapons systems, delivered on time and within the pre- 
scribed cost and performance limits. 

The only objective of all this effort is to maintain and 
strengthen the operating forces upon which the defense of 
the nation depends. 



Project Managers 
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PROJECT 

Fleet Ballistic Missile,. 
System (PM-1) 



F-lllB/Phoenix (PM-2).. 



Surface Missile Systems... 
(PM-3) 

Anti-Submarine Warfare. 
Systems (PM-4) 

Instrumentation Ships , 

(PM-5) 

All-Weather Carrier,.... 

Landing System (PM-0) 



REWSON (PM-7). 



AIMS (PM-8). 



MANAGER 

.RAdm. Levering Smith 
lira. 3004, Munitions Building: 
(Area Code 202) OXford 61662 

.RAdm, W. E, Sweeney 
Rm, 2243, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 67770 

.RAdm. E. T. Reich 
Rm, 8416, Munitions Building 1 
(Area Code 202) OXford 62661 

.RAdm. C. A. Karaberis 
Rm. 2034, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 63281 

.Capt. A. F. Hancock 
Rm, 4013, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 64688 

.Capt. F. R. Fearnow 

Rm. li)04, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 66618 

..Cdr. D. G. Wilson 
Rm, 3824, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 67498 

.Capt. N. D. Champlin 
Rm. 4707, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 68856 



OMEGA (PM-fl).. 

E-2A 

F-4 

A-6 

A-5 

A -7 

OV-10 

DASH 

Mark 44 Torpedo. 
Mark 46 Torpedo. 
Mark 48 Torpedo. 

SUBAJAD 

SATCOM 



Munitions Building, 19th & 
Main Navy Building', 18th & 



Cdr. M. X. Polk 

Rm. 2612, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 02422 

Mr. E. J. Raymond 

Rm. 3811, Munitions Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford G5G05 

Capt. C. C. Sanders 

Rm. 3712, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 04057 

Lt. Col. E. H. Pinlayaon 

Rm. 3077, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 05003 

Cdr. L. B. Hoop 

Rm. 3076, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 03018 

Capt. C. M. Cruse 

Rm. 3816, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 65431 

Capt. J. L. Coleman 

Rm. 2W47, W Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 67610 

Cdr. R, G, Mellin 

Rm. 3063, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 04408 

Cdr. D. A. MacGillivray 

Rm. 3069, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 63704 

Capt. M. W. Whltakor 

Rm. 3006, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 61704 

Capt. D. B. Mahev 

Rm, 3067, Main Navy Building 

(Aren Code 202) OXford 02929 

Cdr. W. H. Williams 

Rm. 1427, Main Navy Building: 

(Aren Code 202) OXford 04339 

Mr. L. E, Johnson 

Bailey's Cross Roads, Va. 

(Area Code 202) OXford 44413 

Extension 07 

Constitution Ave., Wnsh., D, C. 

Constitution Ave., Wash,, D. C. 



Value Engineering Specialists 
To be Added to DOD 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamarn has approved 
the addition of 266 Value Engineering Specialists to the 
Military Departments and the Defense Supply Agency in 
an attempt to curb unnecessary DOD spending. 

The personnel increase, which will include 247 civilian 
and 18 military personnel and (in additional Value Engi- 
neering: specialist to be employed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, was recommended by a Value 
Engineering Evaluation Group. 

Composed of representatives from the Military Depart- 
ments and the Defense Supply Agency, the evaluation 
group made its recommendations after completing a study 
of where value engineering personnel could most produc- 
tively be assigned and what savings could bo achieved 
by them. 

The group will continue to meet periodically to provide 
overall direction to the recruitment, training and assign- 
ment of personnel and to monitor the results achieved 
from this personnel augmentation. 

It is estimated that the move to hire additional special- 
ists will result in a savings of at least $600 million in 
value engineering by FY 07. 

The value engineering study was requested last Febru- 
ary by Secretary McNamara who feels that one of the moat 
obvious and continuous sources of savings in Defense 
procurement lies in constantly challenging design specifi- 
cations to make certain that DOD is buying only what 
is needed. 

Changes in specification resulting from DOD's program 
of Value Engineering often referred to as the elimina- 
tion of gold plating produced savings totaling more 
than $250 million in PY 64. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below arc some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors, If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please 
write to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Public Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 20801. 



NEW SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT 
JOfN ARMY INVENTORY 

Several new systems and pieces of 
equipment have joined the Army in 
the past few weeeks. FIELD AUTO- 
CLAVE A portable autoclave, or 
sterilizer, has been designed specific- 
ally for the Special Forces. It is cap- 
able of steam sterilizing surgical 
dressing and insti-uments at 250 us- 
ing any external heat source. NO 
SWITCHBOARDS Pushbutton wire- 
less telephones may soon be developed 
by Martin Company using touch-tone 
handsets to automatically select avail- 
able frequencies and then broadcast 
the "electronic address" of the person 
being called. BULLDOZER A bull- 
dozer with a Sunday punch departs 
from the usual method of forcing its 
big blade across the ground; this bull- 
dozer will use specially designed 
hydraulic pistons to slam the blade 
ahead. Called "impact assist," the 
system will permit a greater work 
load by a lighter tractor. 



AIR FORCE THUNDERSTORM 
RESEARCH 

The U. S. Air Force has com- 
pleted a joint five-year research 
project with the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the U, S. Navy and the U. S, Army, 
Jeaigned to advance the technology of 
meteorology, weather forecasting, 
storm control and aircraft structural 
design criteria. 

The accomplishments are many but 
one example ia project Rough Rider 
and the case of Captain Joe G. Kon- 
drackl, USAF. 

On May &, 1962, Capt. Kondracki, 
assigned aa an experimental flight 
test officer at Wright- Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, began a aeries of teat flights to 
gather data on thunderstorms. He 
successfully completed 41 penetra- 
tions, accumulating 1G0 minutes of 



flight, in the most severe areas inside 
the storm concentrations. During a 
penetration mission flown May 20, 
19G2, the turbulence was so severe 
that the entire pilot head was torn 
from the nose boom of the F100F 
causing loss of airspeed and altitude 
instrument information. At the same 
time, the engine experienced a series 
of compressor stalls as the aircraft 
encountered virtually a wall of water. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, 
Cnpt. Kondracki continued flying; the 
aircraft through the main cell of the 
storm for a distance of some 136 
nautical miles allowing the observer 
in the rear seat to operate the test 
instruments. 



USAF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
SAVE 1,745 AIRCRAFT 

USAF Air Traffic Controllers (in- 
cludes radar) saved 113 aircraft with 
371 persons aboard during 1964. Air- 
craft involved were valued! at 
$89,800,000. These were both military 
and civilian aircraft involved in 
emergencies that could have resulted 
in loss or damage, fatalities or in- 
juries to people. A save is determined 
by a board of senior aircraft control- 
lers who apply very critical criteria, 
A save is credited only when the ac- 
tions were positively instrumental in 
aircraft recovery. In the nine years 
since January 1956 USAF air traffic 
controllers have saved 1,745 aircraft 
carrying 2,260 people and valued at 
more than $970,000,000. 



MARINE CORPS HALVES 

PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING - 

SAME RESULTS 

A new circuit training procedure at 
Parris Island has proved that Marines 
can achieve the same level of physical 
fitness in 13 Vfc hours of training as 
they can in 31 hours under the pres- 
ent conventional system. The concept 
is an adaptation of British and Bel- 
gian methods which have become 
highly popular in the United States, 
The circuit training revolves around 
a track with 12 stations, each of which 
develops different muscles in the body, 
General Wallace M. Greene, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, has ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the new 
training method and has directed 
other units to bepin using it. 



SUBMARINE RESCUE VESSEL 

Initial design and development of a 
submarine rescue vessel to he opera- 
tional early in the 1970's has been 
started by the Navy. The craft will 
be 40 feet long and 8 feet in diameter. 
The rescue craft, capable of reaching 
any depth, will mate with the escape 
hatch of the downed submarine form- 
ing an air-tight seal. Survivors 13 
to 14 per trip enter the small cen- 
ter sphere of the "triple-bubble" 
pressure hull. The triple-bubble de- 
sign has optimum mating bell loca- 
tion, requires no disassembly for nil 1 
transportation and provides a desir- 
able internal arrangement for opera- 
tors and rescuees. Management of the 
submarine rescue program is under 
the cognizance of the Navy's Special 
Projects Office. 




Trapped crewmembers are retrieved from a disabled submarine in this 
artist's concept of the Navy's new rescue vessel. (See Last Item Above) 
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Plans have been announced by the U. S. Army to dis- 
tribute unclassified results to all interested industrial 
and educational research organizations of a study begun 
last year to determine the reliability of material. 

The study, being conducted under contract to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is sponsored by the U. S. Army 
Research Office with the aim of establishing a Scientific 
and Technological Applications Forecast (STAF) on ma- 
teriel failures. Inquiries concerning the project should be 
addressed to the Chief of Research and Development, 
Attn : Research Plans Office, Hq, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 20310. 

Included in the STAF will be a published summary of 
major areas of interest to military research and develop- 
ment organizations, industry, universities and other 
groups concerned with military materiel requirements, 

Areas to be covered include a forecast of the state of 
the art over the next 20 years and a research plan sug- 
gesting how identified gaps in the state of the art mny be 
filled. Also included in the study will be a matrix section 
reflecting the scientific and engineering interdisciplinary 
relationships and reactions of some 17 life-cycle program 
milestones and five major categories of scientific and 
engineering considerations and personnel engaged in re- 
liability research activities. 

Colonel Raymond S. Isenson, Chief of the Army Re- 
search Office, stated that the project was begun after a 
review and sampling of reliability activities in the re- 
search, development and production areas of various 
organizations during the past three years. 

Although much reliability oriented research has been 
accomplished since World War II, Colonel Isenson feels 
that there is an urgent need to compare the results of 
these research efforts to identify those which are getting 
too much attention as well as those which may be lack- 
ing support. 

The mechanical reliability area is being particularly 
emphasized since reliability activities in the electronic 
field have received significant attention and financial sup- 
port from military establishments during the past few 
years. Colonel Isenson went on to state that the current 
administrative efforts to reduce costs and to obtain the 
optimum return on basic and exploratory research dollars 
not only justified but made the STAF essential to in- 
crease the effectiveness of research planning. 

Technical representative for the contracting office is 
Sumner Meiselman of the Advanced Technology Branch, 
Research Plans Office. Dr. Charles Lipson of the 
Mechanical Engineering Department, University of Michi- 
gan, has been assigned as project director. 

Colonel Isenson indicates that work is proceeding on 
schedule. Accomplishments to data include the review of 
4,000 classified and 10,000 unclassified abstract reports 
from the Defense Documentation Center. This includes 
all the reports relating to reliability furnished to the cen- 
ter by various activities sponsored by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

In addition, some 1800 National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration abstracts and technical reviews, prepared 
by_ the Research Triangle Institute concerning reliability 
oriented papers published in professional and trade 
journals, have been analyzed. An unspecified number of 
complete papers and texts are being scrutinized as part 
of the input to the state of the art analysis. However, 
this effort is not considered or required to be an exhaus- 
tive analysis, hut rather a sufficiently comprehensive one 
to identify and establish the state of the art on relia- 
bility. 

One of the most difficult aspects of this Scientific and 
Technological Applications Forecast is identifying and 
establishing the relationship of the vast number of scien- 
tific and engineering factors directly affecting the relia- 
bility of materiel. For example, one readily recognizes 



that the selection of materiel is an important considera- 
tion, but other equal though less familiar factors include 
environmental conditions, physical and mechanical loading 
techniques, human factors and evaluation methods, all 
interacting to affect materiel reliability. The problem 
becomes more complex when it is observed that these 
interactions do not have a fixed or constant relationship 
but vary as the materiel system progresses through its 
life cycle from concept through development, production 
and use phases; or, in the jargon of reliability, the speci- 
fication, prediction, verification and preservation phases. 
As a result of the managerial team effort, Dr. Lipson's 
assistants have tentatively identified approximately 200 
interacting groups of matrix elements which are further 
subdivided. These major groupings do not include the 76 
environmental factors which have also been identified as 
causing damage to materiel and which incidentally are not 
generally specified in system development contracts, 
These environment factors will be discussed in the STAF. 

Colonel Isenson stated that the managerial team ex- 
pected that certain elements of the scientific and 
technological forecast, such as the selected directory 
and bibliographical sections, would be of value to 
industry and Government organizations. In view of 
this, the University of Michigan will solicit the as- 
sistance and cooperation of many industrial organi- 
zations and professional and technical groups for 
source information. For example, it is well-known 
that the Society of Automotive Engineers, the Society 
of Mechanic al Engineers, the Aerospace Industries 
Association and others have ad hoc and standing com- 
mittees engaged in reliability efforts. Yet much of 
this information is not known or readily available to 
personnel who arc actively engaged in work which 
can or should advantageously use the knowledge 
and/or engage the services of these groups. One of 
the motives of the STAF is to open channels of com- 
munications among personnel working toward the 
common goal of known reliability of materiel, 
Another important section of the STAF will be the 
identification of basic and applied research methods 
needed to fill voids in the total reliability effort. This 
identification will enable organizations to channel research 
support to the needed areas rather than duplicate efforts 
already accomplished. 



NSIA Establishes Ocean Science 
& Technology Committee 

The Executive Committee of the National Security In- 
dustrial Association has authorized the establishment of 
an Ocean Science and Technology Advisory Committee. 

The mission of the committee will be to coordinate the 
complex interrelationship batween anti-submarine war- 
fare and oceanography. Interests of the committee will 
include ocean engineering, ocean technology and the 
ocean's effect on the military and economic security of 
the United States. 

The new organization will serve the needs of many 
corporations involved in oceanography even though they 
are not concerned directly with the military application 
of the science. 

Liaison has already been established with the Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Research and Development and the 
Occanographer of the Navy. 
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Small business firms received $4,052 million in defense prime contract awards during July liXM-April li)fir>, an in- 
crease of 352 million over the amount received during- the same 10 months of the previous fiscal year. 

As can be seen in the table below, small business received 20.2 per cent from July l!)G4-April 1966, compared 
to 17.3 per cent for the same months of the previous fiscal year. 

To insure that small firms would receive a fair share of defense work, $1,268 million in contracts wore set aside 
during this same period for competition among small concerns only. Largo firms were not permitted to bid on this 
work. 



Small Business Report 
Merges With D.I.B. 

Beginning with this issue, the 
Defense Industry Bulletin will pro- 
vide the coverage of small business 
and economic utilization (labor sur- 
plus) policy formerly furnished by 
the Small Business Report, a quar- 
terly publication of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics). 

The Bulletin welcomes this 
merger as a step in better meeting 
the interests of the entire indus- 
trial community, including both 
large and small business, subcon- 
tractors as well as prime contrac- 
tors. Since most sizeable defense 
contracts involve numerous inter- 
actions and interrelationships 
among a variety of contractors, the 
merger is a step which, it is hoped, 
will increase understanding and 
cooperation between every member 
of the defense industry team. Addi- 
tionally, the savings to the Govern- 
ment, which consolidation of the 
two publications makes possible, 
contributes in some small part to 
the common goal of achieving a 
dollars worth of defense for every 
dollar spent. 

Subscribers of the Small Iliisineas 
Report have been included on the 
Defense Industry Bulletin mailing 
lisf - The Editors. 



Maine Industries 
Product Show Scheduled 

The Department of Defense will 
conduct a procurement counseling 
and assistance program during the 
Maine Industries Products Show to 
be held at Bangor. Maine, Aug. 
24-27. 

DOD's participation in the show 
is the result of an invitation ex- 
tended by Governor John H. Reed 
of Maine. 

Small business and labor surplus 
area specialists from the military 
services will be on hand to offer 
individual counseling and assist- 
ance to people interested in de- 
fense prime and sub -contracting 
opportunities. 

Current invitations for bids and 
requests for proposals will be 
available in addition to lists of 
items for which military buyers 
are seeking additional suppliers. 



SMALL BUSINESS SHAKE OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



(Amounts in Thousands) 



Typo of Firm 

and 
Category of Procurement 



Fiscal Year to Date 



1006 



1904 



Jul 04-AprfiB Jul 03-AprG4 



DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME CON- 
TRACTS) FROM ALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS $20,020,718 



Missile & Space Systems. 
Other Major Hard Goods . 
Services 



Commercial Items: Construction & all 
Purchases under $10,000 



Civil Functions 



3,671,502 
8,708,501 
1,255,25)5 

5,607,534 

757,88(i 

4,052,180 

41),882 

72G.200 

2(57,881 

Commercial Items, Construction & all 
Purchases under $10,000 2,090,077 



DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACTS TO 
SMALL BUSINESS FIKMS 



Missile & Space Systems 
Other Major Hard Goods 
Services 



Civil Functions 



PERCENTAGE OF DEFENSE PRIME 
CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS 



Missile & Space Systems . 
Other Major Hard Goods 
Services 



Commercial Items, Construction & all 
Purchases under $10,000 



Civil Functions 



318,740 



80.8 

1.4 

8.8 

21.3 

47.5 
42,1 



$21,834.006 

4,020,294 
0,840,339 
1,247,272 

6,400,063 

014,207 

8,000,821 

70,082 
014,107 
324,314 

2,420,420 
260,088 



17.3 % 

1.5 

0,0 
20,0 



44.0 
43.9 
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Tliis month's "From The Speakers Rostrum" presents 
cxcrrptii from the Air Force addresses given at the re- 
gional DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings for 
Industry held during March and April in Los Angeles, 
New York City, Chicago, Dallas and Washington, D. C. 




U. Gen. W. A. Dnvis, USAF 

Vice Commander 
Air Force Systems Command 



Air Force Systems Command 

Lot us start with a brief look at the wide-ranging Air 
Force operational responsibilities, 

First, the Strategic Air Command has responsibility for 
the bulk of the nation's strategic strength for deliver- 
ing on target from 80 to 90 per cent of the nation's 
nuclear power. This requires a balanced mix of aircraft 
and missiles. . , . 

Second, the Tactical Air Command has responsibility fdr 
combat-ready forces capable of conducting world-wide 
tactical air operations for the United States Strike 
Command. . . . 

Third, the Air Defense Command is our nation's air 
component of the joint U, S. -Canadian North American 
Air Defense Command. It has a vital role in the detection, 
identification, interception and destruction of hostile 
manned bombers in the event of attack on the North 
American Continent, , , . 

Fourth, the Military Air Transport Service has the 
Department of Defense responsibility for global airlift 
and the Air Force responsibility for air rescue, air 
weather and air photographic and geodetic services. , . . 

The total Air Force budget for FY 66 Is $18.9 billion, 
The Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) has responsibil- 
ity for approximately 30 per cent of the Air Force budget 
or about $6.4 billion, We administer more than 40,000 ac- 
tive contracts with a face value of approximately $60 bil- 
lion and with a current unliquidated balance of over $6 bil- 
lion. We have contracts with more than 6,000 different 
contractors. 

The task of the Air Force Systems Command is to pro- 
vide qualitatively superior systems for the Air Force. In 



order to perform this mission, we must advance aerospace 
technology as rapidly as is practical and adapt it on a 
timely basis to the needs of our aerospace systems. 

AFSC Organization. 

Now let us look at how we are set up to perform our 
mission and how the budget is broken down within Systems 
Command, The division and centers fall into five major 
areas of concern threat, technological base, product, 
support and test. 

First, we must assess the threat. This is the task of 
the Foreign Technology Division (FTD) which acquires, 
analyzes and disseminates foreign scientific and technical 
information to assess its value for possible application in 
the development of the Air Force weapon systems, 

The FTD budget for FY 65 was over $27 million and 
is over $26 million for FY 66. 

Second, we must advance our technological base. This is 
the aim of the laboratories of the Research and Technology 
Division (RTD) and the Aerospace Medical Division 
(AMD). 

The Research and Technology Division is responsible for 
maintenance of a broad base of exploratory and advanced 
technology programs to aid in timely development of aero- 
space systems. It has seven laboratories. 

The budget for the Research and Technology Division 
was over $497 million for FY 65 and is over $566 million 
for FY 66. 

The Office of Aerospace Research (OAR), which is not 
a part of Systems Command, has responsibility for basic 
research. The OAR programs provide necessary technol- 
ogy input to the technology programs of RTD. 

The Aerospace Medical Division conducts bioastronnutics 
research and development in support of aerospace pro- 
grama, the USAF personnel system, clinical and aerospace 
medicine, and provides specialized educational programs 
in aerospace medicine. * 

The AMD budget for FY 65 was over $38 million and 
for FY 66 is over $37 million. 

Third, we have to develop and acquire new systems for 
the Air Force this, is the task of the four product divi- 
sions, the Electronic Systems Division, the Aeronautical 
Systems Division, the Ballistic Systems Division and the 
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Space Systems Division. I will cover them in more detail 
in just a moment. 

Fourth, our national ranges provide obviously essential 
support to our ballistic and space systems programs. The 
National Range Division (NRD), which is our newest divi- 
sion, plans, operates and maintains assigned range facil- 
ities in support of national ballistic missile and space 
programs. . . . 

The NRD budget for FY 65 was over $197 million and 
for FY G6 is almost $225 million. 

Within Systems Command the four product divisions are 
responsible for the bulk of our budget. They are also the 
divisions that you, as contractors, naturally have primary 
interest in. 

The Electronic Systems Division {ESD} is responsible 
for development, acquisition and delivery of electronic 
systems and equipment for command and control of aero- 
space forces. This includes ground-based warning, aero- 
space support systems, satellite tracking and ground 
assessment of objects in space. 

The ESD budget for FY GG is over $314 million us com- 
pared with $394 million for FY 65. 

The Aeronautical Systems Division (ASD) is respon- 
sible for development, acquisition and delivery of nil air- 
craft, nonballistic missiles and related equipment. This 
division also conducts programs in the fields of limited 
war, coiinterinsurgency and reconnaissance. . . . 



The ASD budget for FY 66 is almost 
compares to $2.6 billion for FY 65. 



IA billion, which 



The Ballistic Systems Division (BSD) manages Air 
Force ballistic missile acquisition programs ancE DOD 
programs for Advanced Ballistic Re-Entry Systems. Re- 
sponsibilities begin with system concepts and include 
development, production, delivery of operational systems 
and site activations. . . , 

The BSD budget for FY G5 was $1.5 billion and is $1 
billion for FY 66. 

The Space Systems Division (SSD) is responsible for 

development, acquisition and launch of space vehicles and 
research satellites. These responsibilities include launch 
support and on-orbit control. 

The SSD budget for FY 66 is $469 million which is an 
increase over the FY 66 figure of about $451 million. 



Research & Technology Division 
Air Force Systems Command 




Ma}. Gen. M. C. Demlcr, USAF 

Commander 

Research & Technology Dlv. 
Air Force Systems Command 



Let UB I begin with the Air Force Research Program. 
inis basic research generates much of our new funda- 
mental knowledge and is generally long term with its 
goals forecast against broad areas of Air Force interest. 
Ihe Research Program is currently funded for $93 million 
and will increase to approximately $103 million in FY 1966. 
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The Air Force Research Program is managed by the 
Air Force Office of Aerospace Research (OAR) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and conducted by its laboratories and field 
organizations. 

The OAR Aerospace Research Laboratories concentrate 
their activities in the technical domains of general plasma 
and solid state physics chemistry research, hypersonic 
research, theoretical and applied mathematics. The work 
is toward the basic end of the research spectrum. Indi- 
vidual contracts are generally small and essentially seek 
to buy brain power to supplement the in-house capability. 
Large facilities nncE amounts of equipment are not csmin- 
tial for contractors to compete in this type of work. 

Typical of the work of the OAR Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories is the broad onvironmonttil re- 
search program which it conducts. The program extends 
from the analyses of terrain features for identifying 
unique landing sites for specialized aircraft operations 
and returning space vehicles to the study of solar electro- 
magnetic and charged particle radiation to determine the 
extent of this danger to our astronauts. . . . 

The Air Force Office of Scientific Research serves as 
our main interface with the academic research world. It 
sponsors a broad extramural contract and grant progftin 
in all areas of scientific interest to the Air Force. It wel- 
comes proposals for research work from all academic 
sources. 

Exploratory Development. 

Next in the research and development spectrum is Ex- 
ploratory Development, Here the Air Force laboratories 
apply technology to the solution of specific military prob- 
lems, short of major development programs. The program 
seeks to demonstrate the feasibility of a proposed solu- 
tion. This type of work may vary from applied research 
experiments to quite sophisticated bread board hardware 
testing, as well as study and analysis efforts, . . . 

As I discuss the Exploratory Development program, I 
will dp so in terms of the major technical areas in which 
the Air Force seeks your assistance, and will indicate the 
Air Force laboratory which has prime management re- 
sponsibility for each area. 

The Air Force Flight Dynamics Laboratory conducts 
programs in structures, flight mechanics, flight control. 
vehicle dynamics, environmental control and recovery and 
crew station. . . . 

The total Exploratoi-y Development contract program in 

the flight dynamics area will be a little over $19 'million 
in FY 1906. 

I am strongly convinced, as I am sure many of you are, 
that materials research and development will continue to 
be a key pacing technology for future weapon systems. 
The Air Force Materials Laboratory will be looking to its 
industry counterparts not only to create new materials 
but to apply these new materials in components and sub- 
systems. Two areas that will continue to receive major 
emphasis by the Air Force arc polymers and composite 
materials. , . , 

The Air Force Exploratory Development contract pro- 
gram in materials will run approximately $23 million in 
FY !%(>, 

The Air Force Weapons Laboratory has several unique 
requirements. One continuing problem is the determina- 
tion of the vulnerability of our weapon systems to a 
nuclear environment. We are constantly faced with the 
need to test whole systems, subsystems and components 
in an appropriate nuclear environment. This is not pos- 
sible; hence we seek to simulate the effect of nuclear 
weapons by various techniques, in order to obtain further 
knowledge in this area, We will continue to require your 
ideas and assistance in the development of simulation 
techniques and in the refinement of mathematical models 
in this field, 

The Air Force also has an organization responsible for 
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conventional weapon R&D, the Directorate of Armament 
Development fit Eglin Air Force Base, better known 
throughout the Air Force as ItTD's Detachment 4. While 
interested in the long range view of conventional weapon 
development, Detachment 4 specializes in the quick re- 
sponse, rapid fire fix wherever we encounter deficiencies 
in our conventional armament. As you realize this is an 
area of intense interest at present and Detachment 4 will 
contract for over $5 million on conventional weapon de- 
velopment in FY 1966, 

The Air Force Avionics Laboratory has many technical 
objectives whose attainment will require contractor sup- 
port. For example, we still have difficulties in communi- 
cating through a plasma sheath surrounding reentry 
vehicles. Investigations in this area include: (1) the use 
of coolants to control the temperature of hot ionized gases 
so that RF telementry communications may be received 
from or by the vehicle; (2) shaping techniques to alter 
the shock front thus partially reducing the ionization; and 
(3) use of strong magnetic fields as an aid to propa- 
gation, , , . 

The Air Force Avionics Laboratory will let contracts 
for approximately $67 million for airborne electronics 
Exploratory Development in FY 19G6. 

In our Air Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory, efforts 
are under way in turbine engine and ramjet propulsion, 
electric propulsion, power generation and on improved 
fuels and lubricants. We are interested in high thermal 
efficiency engines with broad operating ranges and im- 
proved electric propulsion devices. Concurrent develop- 
ment of electric power generation equipment for such 
devices is also neded. 

. . . Air Force Aero Propulsion Exploratory Development 
contract effort will amount to almost $32 million in FY 
19G6. 

The Air Force Rocket Propulsion Laboratory works 
closely with industry in meeting Air Force requirements. 
In solid propellant rocket technology, we need to prove 
the flexibility of the restart-pulsed concept for air 
launched and last stage vehicles. Demonstration of thrust 
modulation is now in the very early stages. The pulsed 
and thrust variation technology is particularly important 
where large thrusts and high accelerations are required 
in braking applications. 

In liquid propellant rocket technology we are working; 
together for a simple storable propellant rocket module 
which can be used in multiples. For spacecraft, variable 
thrust and precise reproducible impulse and altitude con- 
trol are necessary. Future orbital missions of the Air 
Force may require large incremental velocities. This fac- 
tor opens the door to consideration of the high perform- 




Artistfs Concept of the X-21A Laminar Flow Control 
Aircraft, tin Air Force Advanced Development Program, 



ance cryogenic propellants and the need for improvement 
in high pressure chamber design. . . . 

Air Force Exploratory Development contract effort in 
rocket propulsion in FY 190fi will be approximately $27 
million. 

The Rome Air Development Center is engaged in R&D 
programs in surveillance technology, intelligence collec- 
tion processing, reconnaissance data handling, communi- 
cations, computer technology and data presentation. 

They will spend approximately $20 million on Explora- 
tory Development in these areas in PY 1966. 

The Aerospace Medical Division of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command is working in these technical areas: bio- 
logical medical sciences; arctic environment human 
factors research; aerospace biomedical, biological and 
behavioral sciences; personnel requirements concepts 
and techniques, classification, training and utilization; 
biological, bioinstrumentation, and behavioral research; 
and epidemiology and laboratory medicine. 

This FY 196fi Exploratory Development contract effort 
will amount to approximately $13 million. 

Advanced Development. 

Let me shift gears now to discuss the Air Force Ad- 
vanced Development programs. Here the Air Force seeks 
to experimentally demonstrate a technical capability be- 
yond the existing state of the art. It is characterized by 
the development of hardware for experimental or opera- 
tional test. This program provides a concrete interface 
between the laboratory technology programs I have been 
describing and the engineering design of military systems. 
It provides the two to three-year building blocks for sys- 
tem development in the form of demonstrated subsystem 
capabilities. 

It is here that the type of realistic data required to 
initiate a Program Definition Phase (PDP) is developed. 
The Advanced Devclopinent program has a funding level 
of approximately $320 million for FY 19(!5 and is pro- 
jected to increase to $479 million in FY tflfifi. . . . 

Some of the larger and more complex Advanced Devel- 
opment programs require management procedures similar 
to those of the system programs, and are managed and 
procured by the System Divisions of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command. These are programs like the X-16 and 
the X-21A Laminar Flow Control Aircraft, . . . 

Other programs are technology demonstrations such as 
the Air Force Materials Laboratory program to demon- 
strate the use of boron composite materials in a variety 
of structural roles in aerospace vehicles. Another ex- 
ample is the -program to demonstrate V/STOL aircraft 
technology. . . . 

Before going- on, I want to give you a better feeling 
for the overall scope of the programs the Research & 
Technology Division laboratories are conducting. For 
example, in FY 10GO the RTD will spend approximately 
$464 million in Exploratory and Advanced Development 
programs. At present, the RTD has some 290 active 
projects with over 5,500 R&D contracts for a total value 
of approximately $1.6 billion. 

I emphasize these numbers to indicate that these pro- 
grams, unlike system development programs, are small 
enough to be within the capability of any organization 
having a competent technical staff and an interest in 
working with the Air Force, We solicit your participation 
in these programs. We will evaluate your proposal on the 
basis of Air Forca interest and your technical competency 
to perform the job not the size of your organization. 

Several examples come to my mind which illustrate the 
close interrelationships that can be realized by the Air 
Force-industry team. For instance, the Air Force Rocket 
Propulsion Laboratory has, for some time, conducted a 
succesaful series of planning meetings with industry. 

The Independent Research and Development Program 
is another example of the Air Force-industry team in 
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action. This is a program of research and development 
without the sponsorship of a contract or grunt and is 
recognized as essential in maintaining and improving: the 
contractor's technical competence and competitive posi- 
tion. The DOD review of these programs, in which the Air 
Force participates, provides a valuable technical inter- 
change in which the Air Force scientists and engineers 
learn of the latest accomplishments of industry and, at 
the same time, present Air Force areas of interest for 
industry to consider for future independent efforts. The 
effort has already paid many dividends to both our con- 
tractors and the Air Force. . . . 

There are three basic ways to do business with the Air 
Force laboratories. First and the most frequently used, 
of course, is the direct solicitation method that is we go 
out _ and directly solicit you to propose on a specific 
project, baaed on our knowledge of your capability and 
past accomplishment. 

Second, we have the procurement synopsis program, We 
are required by law to place our programs in the Com- 
merce Daily which is published by the Department of 
Commerce. You have an opportunity to review what we 
are doing and, if you have the capability, you are invited 
to get in touch with the designated Air Force Procure- 
ment office and ask to be included in the competitive 
bid process. 

m The last method is the unsolicited proposal. We invite 
industry at any time, based on knowledge of our require- 
ments, to visit our laboratories and propose to us specific 
solutions to our problems. 

Finally, the Air Force has gone to considerable effort 
to identify for you our major technical problems. Each 
Air Force laboratory has listed its major technical objec- 
tives in each assigned urea of technology. These wo have 
packaged m individual volumes, many of them classified, 

m T P ,hn? 3 3 8 n^ hn + '? ii! ( ' onmin3 ' W ^11 these volumes 
oui technical Objective Documents, or TOD's, and they 

SO?,P Jn p t SA ei0ntIft . C .?I ld Ind V strInl Sanitations who 
possess an R&D capability and the requisite security 

S,K nC6 ' * T h - Ct J se oniy those documents are released 
which cover technical arena in which the organization lias 
a.capab, ity The TOD's describe not only Ail Fore * toe - 

;it al Mtiv V ut alS T er tho Pwint sta^of the 
Air FoM/UhnJ 1 ! ap P r r Cie l to our l**tiv<* and the 
bhlCl1 ^ prlme 
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We would like all of you who have an interest, and an 
R&D capability, to participate in the TOD release nro 
gram, and to submit proposals for solution to om prob^ 
Jems. If your organization desires to participate in the 
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2 ? Scic tiflc and Technical Liaison Offices 
tho United States, whose pHmary 

*' Ah ' FoMe tedmical Pscntn- 
which are the rosponaihility of, or 

J' th u e Air Forco ' Thcsc onLs pro- 
n anv of t * r ? b * alnln e additional information 

on any of the programs I have discussed today. One of 

J H-V? t0 h lp y u in *<"* dealing? with tho 



iinih u you with thG thou * ht t!utt we in tho 

United States have no corner on technological break- 
through., and I don't have to emphasize to you the const 

f a ^"H? 1 nemy bwahthrouffh that la nJt 
c ? n ; es rf n F Unitod State s advance. To guard 
f 8U , ch , tec 1 hnol eioal surprises as well as to pro-. 
. tec hnoogy required to support our defense 
s, we must endeavor to maintain an aggressive 
research and technology program. 




Maj. Gen. G. F. Keeling, USAF 

Deputy Chief of Stuff for 

Procurement & Production 

Air Forco Systems Command 

The Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, is responsible for the largest central 
procurement operation in our command. It has five major 
aeronautical systems in acquisition or project definition 
phase at this time. 

The F-4 Phantom series . . . includes both fighter it ml 
reconnaisance versions. 

From FY (55 funds we programmed several hundred 
aircraft for over $860 million, and in FY 00 we plan n 
sizeable additional buy for about $050 million. . . , The 
current program plans call for expenditures of around 
$2,6 billion, with deliveries extending well into 19(i8, . r , 

There is probably little I can nay about the F-1UA 
which has not already been said. . , . From the FY (55 pro- 
gram, we will buy the first ten operational aircraft nn<[ 
additional operational aircraft are planned from FY lilt 
and subsequent funds. . . . 

As you know, we are also developing: the F-111H for 
the U. S. Navy, and the first four operational F-lllB's 
are in the Fiscal (ifi budget. . . . 

There are hundreds of subcontractors, vendors and sun- 
pliers engaged in this program, and many hundreds more 
will be needed for this program. 

The third major aeronautical system, the C-H1, la n 
large air cargo and troop transport. . . . 

We will acquire several hundred C-141's over tho next 
several years. The total investment will bo in cxcesH of 
a billion dollars. The airplane is FAA "Typo Certificated" 
and thereby has a high potential for commercial airline 
application. 

. P J QC definition contracts fur the C-GA wore awarded 
m Into December 10(M to competing airframe and pro- 
pulBion contractors. As now planned, this program will 
extend woll into tho 1070's. with u total program Invoi*. 
mcnt in excess of $2 billion. 

The T-88, a modern twin engine supersonic jet pilot 
trainer, has been m acquisition for some time. Our FY 05 
program includes over 140 airplanes, with a program cost 
of about $90 million. The FY 00 budget contains n 
Planned program, of $38 million. The F-B is a ground sup- 

?.?nLrf I" T lon f , t! ! T " 88 ' aml wc ftl>0 buylw it in 
support of military assistance programs. Tho FY 05 and 

60 programs are about ?85 million and will continue.... 

,.J h n A ? /A - SN 'l 4 <, V) negation computer is an excel- 
lent j lustration of the multitude of black boxes required 

m^H C "? P ? to B Y 8t01 ?' nild U iH nlso "n excellent 
VfiSl ,i, i ? s "t s y tonis . components and hardwm-e 
items purchased by the Aeronautical Systems Division at 
an average rate of about $1 billion per year. 

is UnH8t0f flltm> PUrchasCS f thi8 
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/, ,, ;--rr ~j- " Division (ncni 1 

(Tactical Air Control System) illua- 
i.nmm a , int P rntion of , sophisticated radar, electronics 
computers and communications equipment . . . Some 

tion of currently available hardware for this system! 
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Air Communications Network. Each year a substantial 
portion of the Air Force budget is used to acquire or to 
modernize specific links of the Department of Defense 
Global Communications System. Air Force purchases to 
support systems like this average several million dollars 
each year, and there is no reason not to expect this same 
level to continue in the future. 

Spacetrack is another example of the 20-odd specialized 
major command, control and communication projects man- 
aged and procured by the Electronic Systems Division. 
The division's FY 66 program exceeded $350 million, and 
the FY 66 budget is over $300 million. . . . 

At our Ballistic Systems Division at San Bernardino, 
fielding of the Atlas and Titan missiles has been com- 
pleted for some time. Minuteman I missiles have been 
going into Strategic Air Command operational squadrons 
at more than one a day for almost two years. Minute- 
man II missiles have increased range for paylond, ''in- 
proved accuracy, and they can be launched by radio from 
an airborne command post. 

The Boeing Company has the contract for assembly and 
test of Minuteman II. 

The combined FY 65 and FY G6 programs will exceed 
$1,25 billion. 

Another nmjor program at this division is an Advanced 
Ballistic Re-Entry System developmental program. . . . 

This program is running about level at $160 million 
each year and will continue. 

At our Space Systems Division, the Titan III booster is 
in engineering development. Our work is continuing on 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory payload, and the two 
projects together have been planned for almost hall a 
billion dollars for FY 65 and 66 combined. . . . 

Each year we receive well over 2,000 voluntary unsolic- 
ited proposals, ranging from programs involving basic 
research to production hardware proposals. Many come 
from small firms or even from individuals, and each pro- 
posal receives careful and extensive evaluation. . , . 

In addition to the procurement actions to be completed ' 
by our product divisions in the organizations I have just 
described, the test centers will require continued updating 
of instrumentation and test facilities to insure complete 
evaluation of our new weapon systems as well as the 
refinement of systems in the operational stage. 

Each organization production division or center 
offers almost unlimited opportunities to do business with 
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the Air Force Systems Command, Each Systems Com- 
mand buying activity maintains a mechanized source 
data file. . . . 

If you are uncertain as to where to go, please write 
directly to the Assistant for Small Business or Contractor 
Relations and Source Specialist, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, Andrews Air Force Base, Washington. D. C. 
20331. . . . 

Our hardware contracts include: (1) firm reliability re- 
quirements to insure high mean time between failure; 

(2) incentive provisions to insure required performance; 

(3) value engineering to eliminate gold plating, and 
many other arrangements which serve to foster the best 
possible end- item considering coat, maintenance, perform- 
ance and reliability. We are in i\ very competitive environ- 
ment, but I think that I have shown that opportunities do 
exist The initiative is up to you. 



Air Force Logistics Command 




Atop (he Atlas 114 is mounted the ABUES (Advanced 
Ballistic Re-entry Systems) vehicle, ABRES was designed 
to record data to help Il&D personnel develop more effec- 
tive nose cones for all intercontinental ballistic missiles. 



Ma]. Gen. L. W. Fulton, USAF 

Director 

Procurement & Production 
Air Force Logistics Command 



... In order to perform our primary mission keeping 
Air Force weapons and support systems in a "GO" status 
Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC) is spending: $2.2 
billion for procurements from industry in FY 05, and in 
FY 66 our planning budget is for just about the same 
amount. 

With these dollars we buy (1) initittl spare parts for 
aircraft and missiles; (2) replenishment spare parts for 
aircraft and missiles; (3) missile propellants; (4) elec- 
tronic systems snare parts; (5) end items such as aero- 
space ground equipment and special purpose vehicles; (6) 
nircraft, missile and other modification programs; (7) 
contract maintenance and (8) services. . . . 

The Air Force has n strong Bnse Self Sufficiency Pro- 
g-ram under which commercial type services, supplies, 
equipment and material are bought by the individual base. 
Each year the more than 150 Air Force Bases in the Zone 
of Interior spend approximately ?1 billion on local or 
base procurements. About one fourth of this amount is 
spent by AFLC's base procurement offices. The locations 
of these base procurement offices are given in the 
Air Force pamphlet "Small Business and the Air Force," 
This pamphlet Air Force Pamphlet 70-1-4 is a handy 
document to have, 

It is our policy to place our procurements with respon- 
sible contractors who will produce quality items on sched- 
ule, at the lowest sound price. 

The Logistics Command is continually endeavoring- to 
improve our operations by becoming more efficient and 
responsive. In order for us to make these improvements 
wo need the cooperation and the help of industry. There- 
fore, I will spend just a few minutes outlining thing's 
which we in the Logistics Command believe that industry 
can and win do to help us improve the support of the All- 
Force systems. . . , 

Logistics Considerations in Design. 

It has long been acknowledged that, even though a new, 
advanced weapon system may be technically feasible, such 
a system creates more operational problems than it Is 
worth if the design does not provide adequate rrmfntnin- 
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ability, reliability and supportability. 

Potential prime contractors are now expected and re- 
quired to spend considerable time and effort to make those 
hard but important decisions during 1 the early stages of 
programs which will enhance maintainability and relia- 
bility. Working with the Systems Command, our com- 
mand is insuring that logistics considerations are included 
during the conceptual and definition phases on new pro- 
grams. . . . 

We want to see maintainability, reliability, quality and 
value engineering designed into new systems at the start, 
rather than injecting them by expensive and duplicative 
effort after the system is in production ainl operation. The 
selection of components with proven reliability for use in 
new systems, is but one example of the things industry 
can do which will produce maintainability and reliability 
benefits when the system goes operational. 

Planning for Standardization and Ultimate Cost, 

The Air Force, in the past few years has been able to 
bring about a declining trend in the total number of items 
in our inventory. We have learned that annual competitive 
procurements of components based on performance type 
specifications result in multiple suppliers, additional re- 
quirements for aeros_pace ground equipment and test 
equipment and, more important, in large increases in the 
numbers of "bit and piece" spare parts in our inventory, 
This actually increases the Air Force's cost of operation. 

The Logistics Command, with the full cooperation of the 
Systems Command, has adopted the procedure of evaluat- 
ing proposals for accessories and complex components on 
an ultimate cost basis. In evaluating proposals for new 
items which perform a similar or identical function to 
an item already in the inventory, we give consideration 
to formerly "hidden costs." We determine the need for 
and the cost of additional aerospace ground equipment, 
overhaul and maintenance shop equipment, technical data 
and manuals, training of personnel and the cost associated 
with introducing new spare "bit and piece" items into our 
inventory. These hidden costs are added to item prices 
to determine the real or ultimate cost. When ultimate 
cost evaluation is to be used, we include specific require- 
ments in the Request for Proposals which insures u fair 
and impartial evaluation and contractor selection. 

This program will pay off in large benefits because it 
will help foster standardization and will improve our 
capability of keeping the Air Force in a "GO" status, with 
a minimum amount of dollars and resources tied up In 
pare parts and support equipment which remain on the 

ound. 




Colonel J< J, Treacy, AFLC's Deputy Director of Procure- 
ment and Production, tries out the console of a 301 com- 
puter. This js the type computer used for the Command's 
standard mechanized bidders' list system. 



Competition with Confidence. 

The Air Force Logistics Command has a buying policy 
which emphasizes "competition when it makes sense." 
We have implemented the DOD High Dollar Spare Parts 
Breakout Program under our "Competition with Confi- 
dence" concept. The basic premise of this concept is thut 
the operational integrity of a system shall not be com- 
promised. 

"Competition with Confidence" is an Air Force- industry 
cooperative venture in which the prime contractor who 
has the most intimate knowledge of the system and its 
components recommends to the Air Force the procure- 
ment category of spare part items. . . . 

The prime contractor also identifies other items of a 
critical nature which he himself does not produce, but 
which can safely be bought from the prime contractor's 
qualified source or sources without jeopardizing the integ- 
rity of the system in operation. , . . 

Lastly, the contractor designates those critical items 
which he produces or on which he himself performs vital 
inspection or test procedures, or which require specific 
prime contractor management and surveillance efforts. , , . 

The Air Force then reviews the contractor's recom- 
mended coding along with his justification and finally 
establishes the procurement method code. . . . 

Mechanized Bidders' List. 

I feel that many industry representatives will be inter- 
ested in a new program we are presently implementing in 
AFLC Air Materiel Areas (AMA) because it involves 
you. As you know, any effective buying organisation 
must maintain an up-to-date bidders' list or source file. 
In the past each of our AMA's maintained a bidders' list; 
however, there was little similarity in the details of infor- 
mation available and the responsiveness to the buyers' 
needs among the various systems used. 

Our new standard mechanized bidders' list system ia 
heing placed into operation and should be in full swing- 
by April 10GB at all AFLC AMA's except Rome. Rome, 
which is due to phase out. will not participate in this 
program. Each of our AMA's will use the 301 computer 
for the mechanized bidders' list. It provides n rapid 
response lo an individual buyer's requirements for a list 
of potential sources for a specific commodity, item or 
service. In order to develop and implement this new sys- 
tem, we found it necessary to standardize the Individual 
AMA commodity list booklets. This will correct the wide 
disparity in the commodity coding systems formerly used 
by the different AMA's. Under tho standardized program 
a four digit code is used by nil AMA's. 

All AMA's, except Rome, have issued new commodity list 
booklets. Your companies have or will be submitting a 
new revised Bidders' Mailing List Application (Standard 
Form 129) and Commodity List Data (AFPI Form 24). 
Instructions for accomplishing tho forms are contained 
an the booklets, If you haven't received your new Com- 
modity List Booklets, you can obtain copies by direct 
contact with the AMA's or through the nearest Contract 
Management District (CMD). 

Careful selection of items ia essential to insure that 
your firm is properly listed. Indiscriminate selection of 
items or services should be avoided in order to preclude 
the listing of your firm for items which you cannot fur- 
nish. We recognize that an individual commodity in the 
lists, such as "gasket," may cover a broad spectrum of 
items. 

Also, giving recognition to technological advances in 
materials and manufacturing processes, we included a new 
section in the commodity lists to cover manufacturing 
processes. In addition to identifying commodities you can 
furnish, you will also list manufacturing processes ami 
methods in which you are proficient. , . . This informa- 
tion will be helpful to buyers in identifying potential 
sources when it is known that unusual or specialized 
manufacturing processes aro involved. . . . 
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AFSC Scientific and Technical 
Liaison Offices (STLO) 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



AFSC STLO (RTSAA) 
c/a Tile Boeing Co. 
Scuttle, Wash. 118124 
Thone: ( Aren Code 20fi) 
fiGfi-6744 

AFSC STLO (RTSAH) 
Wnlthnm Federal Center 
424 Trapolo Road 
Wnlthnm, MBBH. 02153 
Phone: (Area Code GI7) 

804-2400, Ext. 331/332 
AFSC STLO (HTSAG) 
O'llnre Internntionnl Airport 
PO Box 875S 
Chlcnso, III. HOfiGG 
Plione: (Area Co<!e 312) 

CYprcaa fi-4411, Ext. 307 
AFSC STLO (RTSAD) 
00 Ei-vny St. 
DnlliLH, Tox. 75201 
Phone; (Area Code 214) 

Rivet-aide 9-2025 

AFSC STLO (RTSAE) 
113 St. Glair Ave., N.E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Phone: (Area Coile 21fi) 

CHcrry 1-7000, Ext. 7133/7134 
AFSC STLO (RTSAL) 
AF Unit Post Onicc 
Los Angeles, Cnllf. 00045 
Phone: (Area Code 313) 

G43-3S05, Ext. 32986/B8806 



AFSC STLQ (HTSAN) 
111 East Ifith St. 
New York, N. Y. 10003 
Phone: (Area Code 212) 

SPi'inR 7-4200, Ext. 775/778 

AFSC STLO (RTSAO) 
22G Jarvis St. 
Tiironto, Ontario, Onnadit 
Phone: (Arcn Code 4 1C) 
EMplre 2-6211, Ext. 24G5 

AFSC STLO (RTSAS) 
International Science Center 
452 DeGuinne 
Sunnyvnle, Cnlif. 94035 
Phone; {Aren Coda 408) 
24fi-OG3f)/l)fi3G 

AFSC STLO (RTSAW) 
r./o Department of the Navy 
Washington, D. C. 20360 
Phone: (Aren Code 202) 
OXford G-3G94/G-2471 

AFSC STLO (RTSUM) 
Mnnsnchuselts Institute of 

Technology 
08 Albany St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02130 
Phone: (Area Code 017) 

UNIverslly 4-0000, Ext. 350ft 



ARMY 



AFSC STLO (RTSRA) 
Aberdeen Proving Ground 

Tilde. No. 314 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

210QG 
Phone: (Avon Code 301) 

272-4000, Ext. 3404 

AFSC STLO (RTSRE) 
Bide. No. 5101 

Bdgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Phono: (Aren Code 301) 
U7G-1000, Ext. 2R260/2324U 



AFSC STLO (ItTSIlF) 
U. S. Army ElectronicB R&D Lab 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 07703 
Phone: (Aren Cade 201) 
686-1800, Ext. 447H 



AFSC STLO (RTSRZ) 

U, S. Army Tropic Teat Center 

PO Di-nwei- 042, 

APO, New York, N, Y. 00827 



NAVY 



AFSC STLO (RTSND) 

U. S. Nnvnl Air Development 

Center 
JohtiBvllle, Wcatmlnster, Penn. 

18074 
Phone: (Area Code 215) 

OSborne 5-7000, Ext. 431 

AFSG STLO (RTSNM) 

Nnvnl Mtaalle Conter 
Point Mngu, Cnlif. 03041 
Phone: (Area Code 80G) 
488-3511, Ext. 8012/823C 



AFSC STLO (RTSNH) 
Nnvnl Reaenrch Laboratory 
Wnshlnglon, D. C. 20300 
Phone: ( Aren Code 202) 
JOhnaon 3-0(100, Ext. 226G 



AFSC STLO (ItTSNT) 
Nnvnl Ordnnnce Tust Station 
Chlnn Lake, Cnlif. 03550 
Phono: (Aren Code 805) 
FRcmtier 7-7411, Ext. 71403 



NASA 



AFSC STLO (RTSSA) 
Amca Ueaenrch Center (NASA) 
MoITelt Field, Cnlif. 04035 
Phone: (Area Code 415) 
Yorkshire 7-30GO 

AFSC STLO (RTSSL) 
Lnngley Ueaenrch Center (NASA) 
-LnnRley Air Force Brine, Vn. 23305 
Phone: (Area Code 703) 
704-2044/7G4-442G 



AFSC STLO (RTSSM) 
NASA Mnniieit Spacecraft Center 
HouaLon, Tex. 77017 
Phone: (Aren Code 713) 
HUntcr 3-2126 

AFSC STLO (RTSSW) 
Lewis Research Center (NASA) 
21000 Ilruokpnrk Itoitd 
Cleveland, Ohio 44135 
Phone: (Area Code 21(1) 
2G7-2011 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

Duo to the large number of end of the fiscal year 
contract awards and other items of interest to indus- 
try, the Bibliography Section of the Defame Industry 
Bulletin has been withheld for this month only. 



Emphasis Placed Upon Security 
Classification Guidance for Industry 

DOD Instruction 5210.47, Security Classification of Offi- 
cial Information, Dec. 31, 1964, requires that a classifica- 
tion guide, based upon classification determinations made 
by the original classifying authority, shall be issued for 
each program and project, and that successive operating 
echelons shall prescribe such further detailed guidance 
as may be necessary. 

Each defense contract involving classified information is 
supported by a DD Form 2B4, Security Requirements 
Check List. Research and analysis by the DOD Directorate 
for Classification Management is under way to determine 
the proper inter-relationship for purposes of classifica- 
tion guidance between any particular contract supported 
by a DD Form 254 and the broader program or project 
of which that contract is only a single part, A correct 
determination of this relationship should result in more 
consistent and uniform classification guidance for indus- 
try and in overall operating economies and cost reductions 
which can be realized through good classification manage- 
ment practices. 



Approved Map and Plan Security 
Cabinets Available to Contractors 

Approved map and plan security cabinets are now on 
the Federal Supply schedule and available to all author- 
ized contractors who have requirements to store classi- 
fied Defense information. 

There are two types of cabinets available, The first is 
identified as a Class Five cabinet and affords protection 
for: 

80 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 
There is no forced entry requirement. The other is 
identified as n Class Six cabinet and affords protection for: 

30 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20'man-hours against radiological attack. 

10 man-minutes against forced entry. 

Both of these cabinets have been tested and approved 
under tests defined in Interim Federal Specifications AA 
F-003G3 (GSA-FSS) and represent an important advance 
in security protection for classified plans and bulk 
material. 



Industrial Civil Defense 
Management Course Offered 

A new course in Industrial Civil Defense Management 
has been added to the curriculum of the three Office of 
Civil Defense (OCD) training schools for FY 66. 

The new course is being given to refine the professional 
management capabilities of business and industry leaders 
for meeting Industrial civil defense responsibilities. 

Although the course is primarily designed for industrial 
and business civil defense coordinators, it is also open to 
professional civil defense personnel in Federal, State and 
local government. 

Registration dates for the course have been set for 
September 12, 19C5, February 27 and April 24, I960. 

Subjects to be covered include industrial preparation 
for civil defense, shelter engineering problems, planning 
and organization for survival in industrial facilities and 
restoration of production and distribution following attack. 
Other areas to be included are shelter management, indus- 
trial mutual aid for civil defense management and edu- 
cating employees for civil defense. 

The course will be offered at the OCD Staff College, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; OCD Eastern Training Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; and the OCD Western Training Center, Ala- 
meda, Calif* 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

4 Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $4,738,94G. 22,000,000 
gallons of motor gasoline and 1&,OQO,OOQ gallons of 
burner fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
B.C. 

7 Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,141,670. 
13,430,000 gallons of JP-6 jet fuel. New York, N.Y. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington D.C. 
9 B. G. Cotton Co., New York, N.Y. $1,256,260. 2,080,710 
yards of cotton sateen cloth. Monroe, Ga h , Batesberg, 
S.C., and Columbus, Ga. Defense Clothing and Textile 
Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

11 Borff- Warner Corp., Chicago, III., $1,333,540. 404,100 
steel helmets, Chicago. Defense Clothing and Textile 
Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

15 Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,394,902. Aviation 
fuel and lubricants and refueling and defueling serv- 
ices at commercial airports. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 

17 Nantcx Riviera Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,926,580, 
Cotton underwear. Greenwood, S.G. Defense Clothing 
and textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

18 Oscar Mayer and Co,, Madison, Wis. $1,040,760. 
2,689,600 cans of cooked ham. Defense Subsistence 
Supply Center, Chicago, III. 

21 Supreme Mfg. Co., Dallas, N.C. $1,157,725, 2,500,000 
men's cotton undershirts. Dallas. Defense Clothing and 
Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

24 Evan Jones Coal Co,, Anchorage, Alaska. $2,273,468. 
245,515 tons of coal. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D,C. 

'S Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,768,437. Gasoline and 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 

Socony Mobil Oil Co. Inc., New York. N.Y. $1,125,123. 
Gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

W. R. Grace and Co.. Fords, N.J, $1,340,338. Aircraft 
engine lubricating oil, Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

American Oil and Supply Co., Newark, N.J. $1,300,504, 
932,7(iO quarts of aircraft engine lubricating oil. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 
i9 J. P. Stevens Co., New York, N.Y. $1,259,609. 
1,700,000 yards of cloth, Great Falls and Wallace, 
S.C. Defense Clothing jmd Textile Supply Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

-Burlington Industries, Inc., New York, N.Y, $1,963,111, 
2,478,000 yards of wind resistant cotton cloth. Cramer- 
ton, N.C. Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 Rlegel Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,441,760. 
3,000,000 yards of cotton sateen cloth. Scottdale and 
Tnon, Ga. Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tumpane Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind. $1,629,869. 
Supplies and services for operation and maintenance 
of the Defense Industrial Plant Equipment Facility, 
Terre Haute, Ind. from July 1, 19G& to June 30, 1966. 
Defense Industrial Plant Equipment Center, Memphis. 
Tenn. 

Standard Oil Co, of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. 
$2,319,678. Gasoline, automotive diesel fuel, solvent 

CONTRACT INDEX 

Contract information is listed in the following sequence: 
Date Company _ Dollar Value Material Location 
Work Performed Contracting Agency 



and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
i}.\j, 

ARMY 

1 MacGregor Triangle Co., Boise, Idaho, $3,643,879, 
Work on John Day Lock and Dam Project. Klickitat 
County, Wash. District Corps of Engineers. Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

- Construction Ltd., Bordentown, N.J. $1,324,698. Con- 
struction of a 70-bed air evacuation receiving facility 
and expansion of clinical areas at Walson Army 
Hospital. Fort Dix, N.J. District Corps of Engineers, 
New York, N.Y. 

Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,270,962. Pro- 
duction engineering services related to M-60 series 
tank. Cental-line. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Aircraft Armaments, Inc., Cockeysville, Md. $1,886,000. 
Research and development of special purpose in- 
dividual weapons system. Cockeysville. Army Wea- 
pons Command (AMC), Ilock Island, 111. 

2 Pattoii-Tulley Transportation Co., Memphis, Tenn. and 
Pensacola Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,353,110- Work on the Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries, Revetment and Bank Projection Project. Friar- 
point, Miss, and Densford, Tenn. Engineer District, 
Memphis. Tenn. 

3 Bell Helicopter Co., Hurst, Tex. $1,461,393, Helicop- 
ters. Hurst. Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, 
JVTo. 

4 Potnshnick Construction Co., Inc., Cape G : rardean, 
Mo. $10,476,783. Construction of a dam and dike at 
the DeGray Reservoir Project. Arkadelphia, Ark. En- 
gineer District, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Perini Brothers, Frammgham, Mass. $23,266,207. 
Work on the Uniontown, Ky., Lock and Dam Project. 
Engineer District, Louisville, Ky. 

JV-H. C. Smith Construction Co., and M. M. Sundl, 
Compton, Calif. $1,082,770. Modification of Pads 1 
and 3 at the ABRES complex, Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. Engineer District, Los Angeles, Cnlif. 
7 Eagle Engineering Corp., Louisville, Ky. f 1.394,828. 
2,102 generator sets, Louisville. Engineer Procure- 
ment Omce (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

8 Sentinel Electronics, Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. $1,004,- 
606. Radio seta for use in Army vehicles, Hazeltown, 
Pa. Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $2,912,000, De- 
sign and development of a portable chemical agent 
alarm. Pittsfleld, Mass.; Owensboro. Ky; Syracuse 
and Schenectady, N.Y. Edgewood Arsenal (AMC), 
Md. 

Allied-Webb, South Gate, Calif. $1,718,880. Modifica- 
tion to Pad 3 (Point Arguello Launch Complex) for 
TITAN HI, Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Engineer Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Baldwin, Lima, Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1,220,402. 13 turbine governors for the John Day, 
Little Goose and Lower Granite Locks and Dams. 
Eddystone, Pa. District Corps of Engineers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Deep South Construction, Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
$4,619,827. Construction work at Larson Field, Fort 
Penning, Ga. District Corps of Engineers, Savannah, 
Ga. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,069,760. De- 
sign, development, fabrication and test of an engine 
for the US/FRG (Federal Republic of Germany) 
Main Battle Tank. Detroit. Army Tank Automotive 
Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
9 Bogue Electric Mfg. Co., Pateraon, N.J. $3,902,400. 
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976 generator sets. Patcrson. Engineer Procurement 
Office (AMC). Chicago, 111. 

10 Martha-Mac Corp., Memphis, Tenn. $1,720,406. Work 
on Mississippi River at Aahbrook-Miller Bend, Ark., 
and Mississippi Project. Near Greenville, Miss. Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 
11 American Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Colmar, Pa. 
$4,520,000. Electronic equipment. Colmar. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, NJ. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,195,979. G93 Util- 
ity trucks. Toledo. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Mason Laboratories Division, Hallicraftcrs Corp., Wil- 
ton, Conn. $2,639,668. 200 radio sets (AN/GRC-26) 
and 120 radio transmitters (T-308/URT). Wilton. 
Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa., 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver Citv, Calif. $1,102,226. 
Research and development on TOW missile system. 
Tucson, Ariz. Los Angeles Procurement District 
(AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

Scovill MfR. Co., Waterbury, Conn. $1,916,260. Ord- 
nance items. Waterbury, Conn. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 
14 Otis Elevator Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. $2,288,619. Image 
interpretation equipment (AN/TSQ-43). Brooklyn. 
Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Collins Radio Corp., Dallas, Tex. $4,229,600. Design- 
ing, furnishing and installing of operational intercom 
system for launch complex No. 39. Merritt Island, 
Fin. Canaveral Engineer District, Merritt Island, Fin. 
15 Raytheon Co., Burlington, Mass. $3,842,246. Air trans- 
portable radio communications (AN/TSC-38) equip- 
ment. Hawthorne, Calif, Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hiirrice and Brooks, Inc., Hiverdale, Md. $1,499,079. 
Work on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Project. 
Near Chesapeake City, Md. Engineer District, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vinncll-iMannix-Fuller-Dillingham, Alhambra, Calif. 
$71,060,673. Work on Little Goose Lock und Dam, 
Snake River, Project, Columbia and Whitman Coun- 
HPS, Wash. Engineer District, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mincom Division of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
Camarillo, Calif. $1,500,000. Production of classified 
electronics equipment. Camarillo. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Pacific Dredging Co., Paramount, Calif. $1,221,648. 
Dredging and disposal work on Vancouver, Wash., 
Project, Paramount. District Corps of Engineers, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Pcrini Corn., Morrison Knudson Co., Inc., and C. II . 
Lcavcll Co., Framingham, Mass. $25,27fi,2fi9. Work on 
Arkansas River and Tributaries, Robert S. Kerr Lock 
and Dam Project. Le Flore and Sequoyah Counties, 
Okla. District Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okl.'i, 
IGLing-Tcmco-Vought, Inc., Warren, Mich. $3,493,107. 
Advanced production engineering progrnin for 
(XM561) 1!4 ton cargo trucks. Warren, Michigan 
Army Missile Plant (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

I. D, Precision Components Corp., Jamaica, N.Y, 
$2,900,028, Ordnance items. Ammunition Procurement 
and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoriu, 111. $1,318,687. 47 
tractors. Peoria. Engineer Procurement Office (AMC), 
Chicago, 111. 

17 H. F. Ball Construction Co., Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
$2,077,000. 300 permanent bachelor officer quarters. 
Fort Sill, Okla. Engineer District Albuquerque, N.M. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp,, Bethpage, L.L, 
N.Y. $1,758,833. Modification of OV-1B and OV-1C 
MOHAWK aircraft. Bethpage. Army Aviation Mate- 
riel Command (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 
18 Bermite Powder Co., Saugus, Calif. $1,497,600. Photo- 
flash cartridges. Saugus. Los Angeles Procurement 
District (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

Fred Dietz Plumbing Co., Chicago, 111. $1,044,530. 
Construction of a heating plant and installation of 
steam distribution lines, Fort Sheridan, III. Engineer 
District, Chicago. 

FMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. $6,582,851. MH3A1 ar- 
mored personnel carriers. Charleston, W. Va, Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AM'C), Warren, Mich. 



Dyson & Co., Pensacola, Fla. $2,429,010. Construction 
of a three story medical facility with related utilities 
and a service and parking; area, Tyndall AFI3, Fla. 
Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

Model Engineering & Mfg. Corp., Huntingdon, Ind. 
$6,106,177. Radio sets (AN-PRC-25) and receiver 
transmitters (RT6G5). Huntington and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Procurement Dist. (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. $1,014,000. Ord- 
nance items. Waterloo. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

21 Silas Mason & Co.. Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,467,256. 
Classified ammunition. Burlington, Iowa. Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
$9,662,865. Miscellaneous small arms ammunition. In- 
dependence, Mo. Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $4,600,000. Class- 
ified electronic equipment, Dallas, Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,542,488. 
Automatic direction finder sets (AN/ARN-83). Cedar 
Rapids. Electronic Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,639,066. 
Radio receiving sets (AN/ARN-82) (M). Cedar 
Rapids. Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Remington Arms Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. $1,393,200. 
45 caliber cartridges. Bridgeport. Frankford Arsenal 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

22 E. L. Schoflcld, Inc., Rockford, III. $1,G8D,270_. Heater 
kits for M-ton trucks. Rockford. Army Mobility Com- 
mand (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Out., Canada. 
$1,918,838. Doppler Navigation Radar components for 
MOHAWK aircraft. Montreal, Que. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Highway Products, Inc., Kent, Ohio. $1,778,007. 
Guided missile launchers. Kent. Army Missile Com- 
mand (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

Chrysler Corp., Warren, Mich. $1,310,34(1. Refurbish- 
ment, checkout and launch services of Redstone mis- 
siles and related ground support equipment, Warren. 
Army Missile Command (AMC), Huntsvillc, Ala. 
23 GroBR 1 , Gibson & Gregg, Inc., Kissirnmee, Fla. 
$1,471,823. Work on the Central and Southern Florida 
Flood Control Project. Kissimmce. District Corps of 
TCniyiwiers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

24 J. It. Francis General Contractors, Inc., El Pnso, Tex. 
$2,383,272. Construction of range and instrumentation 
facilities at White Sands Missile Range, N.M, Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Albuquerque, N.M. 

Kidal International, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. $1,800,- 
075. 210 trailer mounted laundries. Albuquerque. 
Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Ktelmnn, hie., Stamford, Conn. $1,031,037. Automatic 
Digital Network (AUTODIN), Stamford. Electronics 
Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penlter Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $8,968, 87(5. 
Construction and excavation work on the Deer Creek 
Reservoir Project, Pickaway County, Ohio. District 
Corps of Engineers, Huntington, W. Va. 

La Polnte Industries, Inc. Rockville, Conn. $1,821,327. 
Radio sets ana ancillary items (AN/ARC-73). Hock- 
ville. Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

25 Del E. Webb Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $3,525,000, Con- 
struction of 110-bed hospital with dental clinic and 
out patient facilities. Fort Huachuca, Aria. District 
Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $10,126,109. Multi-fuel 
engines for the 2V-ton truck. Canton. Army Mobility 
Command, (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $67,700,708. M44 
series ZVs ton trucks. Toledo. Army Mobility Com- 
mand, (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Genera! Dynamics Corp., Rochester, N.Y. $44,977,508. 
1,017 digital subscriber terminal equipment nnd an- 
cillary items for AUTODIN (Automatic Digital Net- 
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work). Rochester. Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sperry Rand Corp., Washington, D.C. $1,320,000 Ren- 
tal of data processing equipment. Utica, N.Y. Army 
Information and Data Systems, Office of the Chief 
of Staff. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $17,866,016. Ground 
equipment and field maintenance equipment for 
HAWK missile system. ( Andover, Mass., Waltham, 
Mass, and Oxnard, Calif. Army Missile Command 
(AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $2,102,733. Engineer- 
ing 1 services for the HAWK missile system. Andover, 
Mass. Army Missile Command (AM'C), Himtsville, 
Ala. 

Southern Airways of Texas, Inc., Mineral Wells, Tex. 
$4,773,686. Training of helicopter pilots and 7iiainte- 
nance of related aircraft. Fort Welters, Tex. Pur- 
chasing and Contracting Office, Fort Wolters, Tex. 

Day and Zimmcrmann, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. $1,213,- 
753. Miscellaneous conventional itcins, ammunition and 
components. Texarkana, Tex. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
$6,956,648. Ordnance items. Bridgeport. Frankford Ar- 
senal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

28 Magnavox Co., Urbana, III. $3,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment. Urbana. Electronics Command 
(AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $1,278,071. 2,316 engines. 
Canton. Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mb. 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New York, N.Y. 
$4,351,877. Propellant charges, maintenance and sup- 
port activities. Charlestown, Ind. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,667,599. Advanced 
production engineering services on the MGOA1E1 
selected turret program procurement. Centerline. 
Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1,413,260. 12-ton semi- 
truck tanks (M131A4C). Milwaukee. Procurement Dis- 
trict (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

Aaron Torch and Sons, Inc., Macon, Ga. $2,068,800, 
Construction of a composite medical facility at Robins 
AFB, Ga. District Corps of Engineers, Savannah, Ga. 

International Harvester Co., Washington, D.C. $1,146- 
714. Various types of trucks and tractors. Fort Wayne, 
Ind,; Springfield, Ohio and Chattanooga, Tinin. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AM'C), Warren, Mich. 

H, Halvorson, Inc., Spokane, Wash. $4,220,000. Con- 
struction of a composite medical facility at Vanden- 
berg AFB, Calif. District Corps of Engineers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Ohio Tool and Mfg. Co., Inc., Toledo, Ohio. $1,018,784, 
Shoe assemblies for various combat vehicles. Toledo. 
Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren. 
Mich. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $5,246,- 
590. Rubber track shoe assemblies (repair parts for 
the M60 tank). Noblesville, Ind. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Wcatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,259,776. Projec- 
tiles. Cleveland. Ammunition Procurement and; Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

29 M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass, $1,275,000. Research cover- 
ing electronics physics, molecular physics and com- 
munication sciences. Cambridge, "Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J, 

Bell Helicopter Co., Hurst, Tex. $4,003,406. UH1B and 
UHID helicopters. Hurst. Aviation Command (AMC), 
fit. Louis, Mo. 30 

Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $2,928,066. 
Modification of target track radar on Kwajalein Is- 
land. NIKE X Project Office (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

Honeywell, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. $1,000,000. Class- 
ified electronics equipment. St. Petersburg, Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Port Monmouth, N.J. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,384,957. 232 trucks 
with government furnished, engines. South Bend, Ind. 
Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
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Tuckniaii-Barbee Construction Co., Inc., Washington. 
D.C. $1,432,000. Construction of a dispensary and 
general clinic at Fort Myer, Va. District Corps of 
Engineers, Norfolk, Va. 

George A. Rutherford, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M'. $1,- 
883,800. Construction of technical training building. 
Sandia Base, N.M. District Corps of Engineers, Al- 
buquerue, N.M, 

Farrell Construction Co., Inc., Memphis, Tcnn. $3,909,- 
788. Construction and excavation work on Freshwater 
trict Corps of Engineers, New Orleans, La. 
Bayou Navigation Project. Near Abbeville, La. Dis- 
Bauer Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,145,- 
064. Work on the Sabine-Neches Waterway Project. 
Near Port Arthur, Tex. District Corps of Engineers, 
Galvestoii, Tex. 

Sylvania Electronics Systems, Waltham, Mass. $16,- 
252,847. Design, fabrication and installation of new 
dual frequency designed ALTAIK. Waltham and Hoi- 
Namur Island, Pacific. Army Missile Command 
(AMC), Huntsvillo, Ala. 

U.S. Forgecraft Corp., Fort Smith, Ark. $1,588,040. 
4.2 inch projectiles. Fort Smith. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 
Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $6,234,778. 2,Q2H 
one-ton trucks and 75 one-ton ambulances, Warren, 
Mich. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

Bayfield Industries, Inc., Carrollton, Tex. $2,478,109. 
^-ton utility trucks. Carrollton. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
Loadcraft Inc., Augusta, Kan. $1,013,610. 162 semi- 
trailer vans. Augusta. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Johnson Furnace Co,, Bellevue, Ohio. $1,759,458, 2,99C 
two-wheel trailer chassis. Bellevue. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
Fontaine Truck Equipment Co., Birnrngham, Ala. 
$2,;t48,700. 500 semi-trailers. Haleyville, Ala., and 
Collins, Miss. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,851,422, Engineer- 
ing services for the M60 series tank; combat engineer 
vehicle; and armored vehicle launcher bridge. Centei 1 - 
line. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

Ford Motor Co., Wixom, Mich. $G,87fi,02(). 1,552 cargo 
trucks and chassis. Malnvah, N.J. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $4,673,(!i)4. 
188 transmissions and related spares for the XM551 
vehicle. Indianapolis. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
$8,210,128. Ten-ton trucks. Schenectady, N.Y. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,671,492. 
331 rebuilt/retrofit transmissions for combat vehicles. 
Indianapolis, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

Mack Truck Co., Inc., Montvale, N.J. $6,349,682. 649 
axle sets with related items for the ten-ton truck. 
Allcntown, Pa. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Electromagnetic Industries of Georgia, Moultrie, Ga. 
$1,444,618. Semi-trailers. Moultrio. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cummins Engine Co., Columbua, Ind. $3,437,898. 091 
dicsel engines and related items for the ten-ton truck. 
Columbus. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. $13> 
276,385. Miscellaneous ammunition, Independence, Mo. 
Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), 
Janet, 111. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif, $1,099,993, Fire 
Distribution Training Set (AN/TSQ-61). Fullerton. 
Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, 
Unlit. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $1,322,209. 
Spare parts for the Satellite Communication Terminal 
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(AN/NSC-46) Mark IB. Fullerton. Electronics Coin- 
mnnd, Fort Monmouth, N..T. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg,, Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. $1,925,000. 
65 engine generator sets. Harvey, III, Engineer Re- 
search and Development Laboratories (AMC), Fort 
Belvoir, Va, 

Aatrodnta Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $3,557,721. Total 
range requirements for advance range testing report- 
ing and control (ARTRAC). White Sands Missile 
Range, N.M. White Sands Missile Range (AMC), 
N.M. 

Admiral Corp., Chicago, 111. $2,489,839. 983 ulr-to 
ground radio communication sets (AN/ARC-54). 
Chicago. Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Security Construction Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. $],- 
787,000. Construction of a pulse reactor test facility. 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. Engineer District, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Monsanto Research Corp., St. Louis, Mo. $2,000,000. 
Research program on high performance composites. 
St. Louis. Defense Supply Service (AMC), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $1,364.000. Sun- 
port of Missile Test Firing Program. White Sands 
Missile Range, N.M. Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Huntsville, Ala. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $8,135,480, Mo- 
bile acquisition radar (HIPAR). Syracuse. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

L&A Construction Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. $8,049,925. 
Construction and excavation work on Yazoo Basin 
Yazoo Backwater Project. Vicksburg, Miss. District 
Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

FMC Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,996,216. Classified 
items Newport, Ind. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

Control Data Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,500,000. 
Classified Electronic equipment. St. Paul, Minn. Elec- 
tronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Del Mar Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. $1,974,320. Automated target range. Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), 
Pasadena, Calif, 

ITT Gilflllan, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,387,210. 
Radar sets and related components (AN/FPN-3G). 
A zusa, Cal if. Los Angeles Procurement District 
(AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

Southwest Truck Body Co., Inc., St Louis, Mo. $1,- 
789,000. 75 truck-mounted shop equipment sets for 
organizational repair. West Plains, Mo. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

Blount Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala, $9,G4C,10S, 
Construction and excavation work on Columbia Lock 
and Dam, Ouachila River Project. Columbia, La. Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

S. J. Groves and Sons, Co., .Minneapolis, Minn. $4- 
180,361. Excavation and construction work on Eau 
Galle Dam and Reservoir. Eau Galle River Project, 
Spring Valley, Wis. District Corps of Engineers, St. 
Paul, Minn, 

Martln-Marrletta Corn., Denver, Colo. $1,000,000. Re- 
search and development services for the establishment 
of a center for the investigation of high enemy rate 
forming processes. Denver. Watertown Arsenal 
(AMC), Watertown, Mass. 

J. Robert Bnzley, Pottsville, Pa. ,$2,055,489. Work on 
La Trobe Flood Protection Project. La Trobe, Pa. 
District Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C&C Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,011,878. 
Local protection project. Evtinsville, Ind. District 
Corps of Engineers, Louisville, Ky. 

J. A, Jones Construction, Charlotte, N.C. $36,884,771. 
Work on the Cannelton Lock and Dam, Ohio River 
Project, Cannelton, Ind. District Corps of Engineers, 
Louisville, Ky, 

Grecr Bros, and Young Co., London, Kv. $1,715,747, 
Work on East Lynn Reservoir, Twelve Pole Creek 
Project, Lane County, W, Va. District Corps of En- 
p-Ineers, Huntingdon, W. Va. 

Wcstinghouse Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. $1,060,563. 
Three Doppler measurement kits and two digital 



ranging systems. White Sands Missile Hange, N.M., 
and Baltimore. White Sands Missile Range (AMC), 
N.M. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,187,003. 
Maintenance. Sunflower Army Ammunition Plant, 
Lawrence, Kan. Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

General Dynamics Corn., Pomona, Calif. $1,594,081. 
REDEYE engineering services. Pomona. Los Angeles 
Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $12,279,507. '/t-ton 
utility trucks with government furnished engines. 
Highland Park, Mich. Army Mobility Command 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

General United Corp., Inc., Topeka, Kan. $1,354,165. 
Liquid dispensing tank and pump units for truck 
mounting. Topeka. Army Mobility Equipment Center 
(AMC), St. Louis, M'o. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $4,384,800. 
168 transmission center sections for M488 recovery 
vehicles. Indianapolis. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. $2,364,120. 
M161 utility truck eirignes. Muskegon. Army Mobility 
Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. $2,830,745. 
150 M48A3 tank modification kits (diesel power pack- 
age). Muskegon. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Aim-on Corp., Waukesha, Wis. $1,362,356. 20 mm 
cartridge cases. Waukeaha. Frankford Arsenal 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, Mo. $3,493,116. 
PERSHING missile erector launches. St. Louis. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

Huntington Ordnance, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. $1,- 
360,077. Signal kits for 24-volt electrical system 
trucks. Huntington. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

RCA, Burlington, Mass. $1,030,100. Product improve- 
ment of maintenance automatic test equipment. Toby- 
hanna Depot, Pa. and Burlington, Mass. Electronics 
Command (AMC), Port Monmouth, N.J. 

Wcxlcr Construction Co., Inc., Newton Highlands, 
Mass. $2,762,800. Construction of environmental 
hygiene agency building. Ede-ewood Arsenal, Md, En- 
gineer District, Baltimore, Md. 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1,254,874. 
38 full-tracked tractors for the Air Force. Spring- 
field, 111. Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mack Trucks, Inc., Montvalo, N.J. $1,328,077. 10-ton 
tractor truck (M123A1C) transmission assemblies. 
Hagerstown, Md. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Page Aircraft Maintenance, Inc., Law ton, Okla. $2,- 
029.025. Maintenance on fixed and rotary wing air- 
craft. Cairns Army Airfield, Fort Itucker, Ala. Aber- 
deen Proving Ground (AMC), Aberdeen, Md. 

Stamford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. $2,- 
794,297. Design, collection, reduction and evaluation 
of data for Combat Development Command Experi- 
mental Center. Fort Ord and Hunter Liggett Military 
Reservation, Calif. San Francisco Procurement Dis- 
trict (AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. $1,352,061. Com- 
ponents for fixed bridge, Line of Communication 
Highway. Seattle. Army Mobility Equipment Center, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co,, Peoria, 111. $1,068,288, Air- 
droppable, full-tracked tractors. Peoria, Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc., Oshkosh, Wis. $1,662,108, 
77 truck-mounted snow removal units. Oshkosh, Army 
Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

RCA, Camden, N.J. $1,500,000. Classified electronic 
equipment. Camden. Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

Boeing Co., Morton, Pa. $1,438,920. CH-47 aircraft 
rotor blade transmissions. Morton. Army Aviation 
Command (AMC), St, Louis, Mo. 
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Boeing Co., Morton, Pa. $1,055,043. CH-47 CHINOOK 
cargo helicopter transmission assemblies. Morton. 
Army Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

Hanson Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. $1,208,962. 2-ton 
truck mounted cranes with booms. Tiffin. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

-Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. $1,609,740. Ord- 
nance items. Waterloo. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

A. J. Kellps Construction Co., Augusta, Ga. $1,244,240. 
Construction of a ICO-man bachelor officer's Quarters 
with utilities. Port Gordon, Ga. District Corps of 
Engineers, Savannah, Ga. 

Mike Bradford Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. $1,648,888. Con- 
struction of a 50-bed hospital with dental clinic. 
Moody AFB, Ga. Engineer District, Savannah, Ga. 

Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,270,355. 
Overhaul, disassembly and reassembly of 2,259 gov- 
ernment furnished engine assemblies for 2Va and 5- 
ton trucks. St. Thomas, Ont., Canada. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

AiResearch Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $3,313,000. 
82 gas turbine generator sets. Los Angeles and Phoe- 
jiix, Ariz. Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mb. 

Dynalecton Corp., Washington, D.C. $2,996,780. Basic 
data collection equipment. White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M.; Holloman AFB, N.M. and Green River Test 
Complex, Utah. White Sands Missile Range (AMC), 
New Mexico. 

NAVY 

1 Bcridix Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,416,114. Navy Air- 
craft Communication Systems. Baltimore. Bureau of 
Weapons. 

2 General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. $55,594,515. 
Design and construction of two replenishment fleet 
oilers. Quincy, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 

Motorola, Inc., Scottsdale, Ariz. $3,179,975, SIDE- 
WINDER missile guidance and control systems. 
Scottsdale. Bureau of Weapons. 

3 ~y t , t fT Systems, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. $2,778,25fi. 
t-JA aircraft computer spare parts. Van Nuys, Calif. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia Pa. 
Litton Systems, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. $5,(i03,285. 
Navigation system components for A-fiA and E-2A 
aircraft Woodland Hills, Calif. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 laiiniicciio Construction Co., Providence, R.I. $1,422,- 
'\- F lls Vn Uction of tlie operations training- building 
at Fleet Training Center, Newport, R.I. Director, 
Northeast Division, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

7 U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. $9,288,644. 250- 
pound empty bomb bodies. MtKeesDort, Penn. Navy 
Mnp Parts Control Center, Meehanicsburg, Pa. 

~4 m o an cn n lfffl C ?' f T X , flS ' Fort Woi ' th ' Tex - ?V 
(WJ,^. 600-pound empty bomb bodies. Fort Worth. 
Navy Ship Parts Center, Mechanicaburi?, Pa. 
Q Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $2,596,000 
Oceanosrraphic research equipment. Hillside, N.J. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Texas Instrument Inc., Dallas, Tex. $1,165,116. Spare 
parts for airborne indicator groups used in the S2E 
delTi P a y Aviatlon Sll PPly Office, Phila- 

Vanguard Construction Corn., Norfolk, Va. $2,135,- 
397. Installation of a salvage fuel boiler plant at Nor- 
folk Naval Station. Director, Atlantic Div. Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

10 Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., New- 
wit News, Va $73,100 OJJQ. Construction of four At- 
tack Cargo Ships (AKA). Newport News. Bureau of 



, Tex. $1,685,260. 

f T .n s ' Cai '^lHon. Naval Ordnance 

t, Louisville, Ky, 

~?9r"S rey n and H t a . r(Iil 'E. I"-t Washington, D.C. $3,- 
226,600. Construction of a structural mechanics 

iX tor i,f ' ft 6 D . avid A?' Taylor Model Bltsin - Car- 
derock, Md, Director, Chesapeake Div. Bureau of 
lards and DOCKS. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Rocketdyne Div., 
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Canoga Park, Calif. $2,707,029. Long lead time items 
for rocket motors for SHRIKE and SPARROW mis- 
siles. McGregor, Tex, Bureau of Weapons. 
General Precision Inc., Binghampton, N.Y. $1,973,208. 
One Prototype and four production basic instrument 
flight trainers. Binghampton. Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

14 Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Long Beach, Calif. $7,- 
481,000. TA-4E aircraft. Long Beach. Bitrenu of 
Weapons. 

Reynolds Metal Co., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,054,930. 2.7fi 
rocket components. Phoenix. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Muncie Gear Works, Muncie, Ind. $2,771,400. 2.7fi 
rocket components. Muncie. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Huyck Systems Co., Huntington Station, N.Y, $1,- 
518,886. Position keeping computers for MK 114 fire 
control system. Huntington Station. Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corp,, Akron, Ohio. $1,240,990. 
Three radar scope interpretation trainers. Akron. 
Naval Training Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 
15 Westinghonse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa, $6,848,- 
fi44. Design and furnishing of reactor plant compo- 
nents for nuclear powered ships. Pittsburgh. Huronu 
of Ships. 

16 Bendix Corp., Oxnard, Calif. $2,B86,4fi2. Enginecritiff 
Services, Operational Maintenance of government 
instrumentation systems and associated runge; facili- 
ties located at down range sites and aboard surface 
ships of the Western Test Range. Navy Purclnisiiitf 
Office, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethimge, L.I., 
N.Y. $1,000,000. Study including examination of pos- 
sible wider application of F111B missile system. Beth- 
page. Bureau of Weapons. 

General Motors Corp., Allison Division, Indiiimipolis, 
Ind. $1,076,000. Repair kits for T-66 engines. Indian- 
apolis. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pn. 
18 C. J. Pnnkow & Associate, Pasadena, Calif. $3,001,. 
000. Construction of various facilities at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pondloton, Calif. Director, South- 
west Div. Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
21 Radio Engineering La bora lories, Inc., L.I., N.Y. $1,- 
090,660. Components for communications equipment. 
Long Island City. Bureau of Ships 

23 Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $17,521,003. SPAR- 
ROW III guided missiles and related items. Lowell, 
Mass. Bureau of Weapons. 

Pacific Marine Constructors, Seattle, Wash. $2,060,- 
000. Restoration of a fuel pier and supply wharf. 
Naval Station Kodiak, Alaska. Director, Northwest 
Div., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
~SH?!? Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. 312,709,100. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Bureau of 
Weapons. 

New Mexico State University, University Park, N.M, 
$2,042,299. Services and materials to operate and 
maintain world-wide missile range dopplor tracking 
systems and instrumentation facilities. Navy Pur- 
chasing: Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,100,- 
800. Rehabilitation of Pacific Missile Range test com- 
munication cable plants at Point Mugu, CiUiC. and 
San Nicolas Island, Calif. Director, Southwest Dlv., 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 

24 ~*L c EI ? t " ic j c *> r P'. Long Island City, N.Y. 
Abld,^6. Radio frequency amplifier equipment for 
Navy ships. Long Island City. Bureau of Ships. 
General Precision, Inc., Clifton, N.J. $1,438,338. Navi- 
gation computer sets for Navy aircraft. Clifton. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,029,900. 
Radio sets for Navy aircraft. Cedar Rapids. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

?' p - Communications, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. $0,26(5,- 
bda. Radio transmitters and associated equipment for 

ne & vy J3!"P B \ Rochester. Bureau of Ships. 

26 City Electric Inc., Seattle, Wash. $2,049,000, Con- 
struction of power system improvements at the Naval 
Station and Naval Communication Station, Adak, 
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Alaska. Director, Northwest Div., Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $3,349,- 
670. Components for nuclear powered submarines. 
Pittsburgh. Bureau of Ships. 

General Electric Co., Washington, D.C. $2,167,900. 
Reconditioning of 25 Government furnished turbine 
generator sets. Fitchburg, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,5(10,- 
000. Research and development in nuclear propulsion 
plants for naval ships. Pittsburgh, Pa. Bureau of 
Ships. 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. $1,254,000. Re- 
search on Project ARTEMIS. Dobhs Ferry, N.Y. Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 

Link Group-General Precision Inc., Binghumpton, N.Y. 
$8,71(5,809. F4D and RF4C weapons systems training 
Bets. Binghampton and Palo Alto, Calif. Naval Train- 
ing Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y, 

Aeronautics Division, North American Aviation Inc., 
Anaheim, Calif. $3,014,882. Spare parts for naviga- 
tional systems for the A5A/RA5C aircraft. Anaheim. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Aircraft Corp., Norwalk, Conn. $3,263,602. 
Spare parts for radar sets for the A-fiA aircraft, 
Norwalk. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111. $1,817,596. Teletypewrit- 
ers, repair parts and associated equipment. Skokie. 
Bureau of Ships. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp,, Pascagoula, Miss. $24,- 
374,150. Construction of a landing ship dock (LSD), 
Pascagoula. Bureau of Ships. 

28 International Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Nutley, 
N.J. $2,937,500. Attack Center #3 and retrofits for 
Attack Centers #1 and 2 at Anti-Submarine War- 
fare School, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Nutley. Naval 
Training Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn, $2,175,000. 
Modification of the Submarine Training: Facility, New 
London, Conn. Groton. Bureau of Ships. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. $1,869,730. 
Designing and furnishing of reactor plant equipment 
for nuclear powered ships. Schenectady. Bureau of 
Ships. 

Mnncie Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. $2,037,750. Noasde and 
fin assemblies for the 2.75 inch rocket. Muncie. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $1,260,000. 
Components for hydro-phone assemblies and multi- 
plexors for oceanographic research. Burlington, N,C. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $0,215,980. 
Work on the SPARROW-SHRIKE program. Sacra- 
mento. Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Md. 

Amcel Propulsion Co., Swantmnoa, N.C. $1,958, (300. 
Aircraft flare parachutes. Swannanoa. Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Radio Corporation of America, Camclen, N.J. $1,236,- 
300. Fabrication, test and experimental models of 
HF radio sets for Navy aircraft. Camden. Bureau of 
Weapons. 

Sparton Corp., Jackson, M'ich, $1,013,400. Sonobuoys. 
Jackson. Bureau of Weapons. 

Hughes Tool Co., Culver City, Calif, $7,442,022. 20mm 
gun pods and related equipment. Culver City. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $2,802,805. 
Design and development of retrofit changes to im- 
prove performance capabilities of TERRIER and 
TARTAR missiles. Pomona. Bureau of Weapons. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Nutley, 
N.J. $1,608,200. Electronic navigation sets. Nutley. 
Bureau of Ships. 

Grcenluit Construction Co., Inc., Pensacola, Fla, $1,- 
644,648. Construction of a composite medical facility 
addition at Keesler AFB, Miss. Director, Gulf Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $3,900,- 

000. Design and furnish reactor plant components for 

nuclear powered ships. Pittsburgh. Bureau of Ships. 

Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics Lab, Sil- 



ver Spring, Md. $3,880,200. Research and development 
on guided missile programs. Silver Spring. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

Garrott Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,98fi,100. Ground 
power units for starting jet engines. Los Angeles. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

29 M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. $6,208,000. Research on ad- 
vanced time-sharing computer system. Cambridge. 
Office of Naval Research, 

Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
$1,867,877. Research and development of MK 48 tor- 
pedo. University Park. Bureau of Weapons. 

ITT Gilfillan, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,074,000. In- 
dicator system for AN/SPS-48 Radar Set. Los An- 
geles, Bureau of Ships. 

Spcrry Rand Corp., Si. Paul, Minn. $4,435,780. Ship- 
board automatic data processing 1 systems and associ- 
ated equipment. St. Paul. Bureau of Ships, 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,457,480. 
Shipboard diesel engines. Detroit. Bureau of Ships. 
30 Electronics Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,- 
045,618. Pre-dctection, receive/ record telemetry sys- 
tems for the Pacific Missile Range, Los Angeles. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dynatronics Inc., Orlando, Fla. $1,420,794. Automatic 
tracking antennas for the Pacific Missile Ilange. Or- 
lando. Navy Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Astrodata, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $1,100,000. Telemetry 
separation and display systems for the Pacific Missile 
Range, Anaheim, Navy Purchasing' Office Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

N orris Therm ad or Corp,, Los Angeles. Calif. $2,184,- 
183. Motor tubes for the 2.75 inch rocket. Los An- 
geles. Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Md, 

General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif. $1,887,224. 
Spare parts for A5A/KA5C aircraft bomb director 
sets. San Diego. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Farmers Tool and Supply Co., Denver, Colo. $2,893,- 
396, Nozzle and fin assemblies for the 2.75 inch 
rocket. Denver, Naval Proellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Md. 

Mike Bradford Co., Miami, Fla, $2,888,1122. Composite 
medical facility at Shaw AFB, S.C. Director, South- 
east Div,, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Atlantic Research Corp. Alexandria, Va, $1,923,840. 
Rocket motors for TERIUER missiles. Gainesville, Va. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

Obcrg Construction Corp., Northridgc, Calif. $1.043,- 
810. Construction of barracks ut Naval Station, Long 
Beach, Calif. Director, Southwest Div., Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

I n'ter nation al Business Machines Corp., Bethesda, Md. 
$2,749,000. Computer orientated exploratory develop- 
ment. Honolulu, Hawaii; Norfolk, Va. ; Boston, Mass.; 
Bethesda, Md.; and Washington, D.C, Navy Purchas- 
ing pnice, Washington, D,C. 

Wcsliughouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $20,015,- 
088. Radar sets and related equipment. Baltimore. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

H. W. Stanficld Construction Corp., and S. L. Hnehn, 
Inc., San Diego, Calif. $2,549,339. Construction of n 
mesa hall at the Naval Training Center, San Diego, 
Calif. Director, Southwest Div., Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

AIR FORCE 

1 General Electric Co., Johnson City, N.Y. $2,100,000. 
Procurement of optical sights for F-4D aircraft 
weapons systems. Johnson City, Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright- Patter son AFB, Ohio. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif, 
$17,000,000. XB-70 (light test program. Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Canoga Park, Calif, 
$1,042,037, THOR rocket engine propulsion systems. 
Neoaho, Mo., and Canoga Park. Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Loa Angeles, Calif. 

2 Chromalloy Corp., Ne\v York, N.Y. $1,635,360, Repair 
of J-B7 aircraft engines. Hawthorne, Calif. San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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$10,789,100. Launch services for AGENA-D program. 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

3 Pliilco Corp. (Western Development Labs), Palo Alto, 
Calif. $2,500,000. Work on satellite control network. 
Palo Alto. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

General Dynamics Corp., Convair Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,233,047. Spare parts in support of ATLAS/ 
AGENA booster program. San, Diego. Space Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

4 Bendix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. 2,607,227. Aircraft 
gyroscopes, amplifiers and related ground equipment 
for T-38 aircraft. Teterboro. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
Burtek, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. $1,190,130. Instrument 
night trainers. Tulsa, Aeronautical Systems I>iv., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Federal Electric Corp. of International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corp., Paramus, N.J. $1,063,000. Defense 
Early Warning: System improvement work. Paramus. 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker 
AFB, Okla. 

Standard Steel Works, Inc., North Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,298,708. 2,GOO-gallon tank trucks. North Kansas 
City. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. $1,530,730. 
Aircraft communications equipment. Kansas City. 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins 
AFB, Gn. 

7 Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc., Oshkosh, Wis. $1,702,956. 
Overhaul of snow removal equipment. Oshkosh. War- 
ner-Robins Air Material Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

Martin Marietta Corp., Aerospace Div., Orlando, Fla. 
$1,018.640. Modification kits for the F-105D aircraft. 
Orlando. Mobile Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Brook- 
ley AFB, Ala. 

8 Emerson Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1,367,708. He- 
pair and modification of components of F-89, F-101 
and F-102 aircraft fire control systems. St. Louis. 
Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins 
AFB, Ga. 

9 Electronic Specialty Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. $4,058,- 
164. Aerospace ground equipment in support of the 
ALR-20 airborne receiver used in B-52 aircraft. Los 
Angles. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $3,177,307. Missiles and 
related equipment for the sixth MINUTKMAN wing. 
Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
Calif. 

Boeing Co. Seattle, Wash. $1,304,403. Aerospace 
ground equipment, training equipment and spare parts 
for MINUTEMAN Wine VI. Seattle. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 
Aerojet General Corp., Liquid Rocket Operations, 
Sacramento, Calif. $5,101,000. First and second stage 
engines for the TITAN Ilt-X/AGENA program. 
Sacramento, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los An- 
geles. Calif. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,000,000, Production and installation of 386-galUm 
wing tanks, pylons and related hardware. Los An- 
geles. Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 

Ciirtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,400,009. 
Engineering services in support of Navy and Air 
Force aircraft engines. Wood-Ridge. Snn Antonio Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 
10 General Electric Co., Flight Propulsion Div., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. $1400,000. Exploratory development of a 
high temperature variable area turbine. Cincinnati. 
Systems Engineering Group, (AFSC), Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

Microwave Dynamics Corp., Mesa, Ariz, $1,703,118. 
Engine starter cartridges. Mesa. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. $1,000,000. 
1 revision services and supplies in support of C-141A 
performance recorder program. Marietta. Aeronautt- 
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cal Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright- Patterson AFB 
Ohio. 

General Dynamics Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,100,- 
000. Manufacture of equipment for a radar system 
used in B-58 aircraft. Fort Worth. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
11 Electronic Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,115.- 
25G. Spare parts in support of ALR-20 airborne re- 
ceiver set used in B-52 aircraft. Los Angeles. War- 
ner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass. $1,065,000. Ad- 
vanced Development of Self-Aligning Boost Re-Entry 
(SABRE) inertial guidance system. Cambridge Bal- 
listic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif 
Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif 
$3,990,015. Production of AGENA boosters. Sunny- 
vale. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif 
Marquardt Corp. Van Nuys, Calif. $4,130,000. Work 
on a classified program. Van Nuys. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
14 Hcndix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. $2,052,636. Computers 
and amplifiers for F-4 aircraft. Teterboro. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- Patter son 
AFB, Ohio. 

15 Radiation Service Co., Melbourne, Fla. $1,626,442. Op- 
eration, maintenance and repair of the ballistic mis- 
sile re-entry data processing system. Holloman AFB, 
N.M. Air Force Missile Development Center (AFSC) 
Holloman AFB, N.M. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $24,824,992, 
T-56 aircraft engines. Indianapolis. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
1G Avco Corp., Stratford, Conn. $4,011,500. Production 
of T-53 aircraft engines and related material for 
Army and Air Force aircraft. Statford. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
Western Development Laboratories, Palo Alto, Calif, 
$1,600,000. Technical services for satellite control fa- 
cilities. Palo Alto. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $1,817,419. Guid- 
ance systems for ATLAS boosted launch vehicles, 
Syracuse and Utica, N.Y. -Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

17 Sargent-Fletcher Co., El Monte, Calif. $13,832,000. 
370-gallon fuel tank assemblies for F-4C aircraft. 
El Monte. Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill 
AFB, Utah. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $4,381,444. 450- 
gallon wing tanks and pylon assemblies for F-105 
aircraft. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
Drcxcl Dynamics Corp., Hoi-sham, Pa. $1,075,602. Pro- 
duction of bomb dispensers, spare parts, and related! 
material. Horsham. San Antonio Air .Material Area 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,700,000. Production of 
missiles and related equipment for the sixth MIN- 
UTEMAN wing. Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

18 Avco Corp., Stratford, Conn. $2,511,671. Production of 
TE6-L-7 shaft turbine engines to support the Army 
CH-47A aircraft program during FY 66. Stratford, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $7,130,000. J79- 
GE-15 turbojet engines for RF-4C aircraft. Cincin- 
nati. Systems Engineering Group (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,300,000, De- 
sign, investigation and feasibility demonstration of a 
high stage loading turbine engine compressor and 
fan. Cincinnati, Systems Engineering Group (AFSC), 
Wright- Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Boeing; Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,138,800. Assembly and 
checkout of MINUTEMAN engineering test facility. 
Hill AFB, Utah. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Nor- 
ton AFB, Calif. 

Comrtock and Wescott, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. $1,- 
444,086. Design, development, construction and inte- 
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grratlon of instrumentation for use in satellite and 
rocket flights to study solar radiation. Cambridge. 
Electronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Haiiscom 
Field, Mass. 

Slick Corp., San Francisco, Calif. $0,185,128. Interna- 
tional air services. MATS, Scott AFB, 111. 

Capital Airways, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. $4,826,872. In- 
ternational air services. MATS, Scott AFB, III 

Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. $1,- 
014,894. International air services. M'ATS, Scott AFB, 

World Airways, Inc., Oakland, Calif. $2,216,781. Inter- 
national and domestic air services, MATS, Scott AFB, 

Flying Tiger Line, Burbank, Calif. $1,112,769. Domes- 
tic air services. MATS, Scott AFB, III. 

Zantop Air Transport, Inc., Inkater, Mich. $7,307,316. 

Domestic air services. MATS, Scott AFB. 111. 
21 Lear Sieglcr, Inc., Grand Uapids, Mich. $1,507,903. Re- 
mote attitude flight instruments for aircraft. Grand 
Hapids. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Vitro Corp. of America, Valparaiso, Fla. $8,024,944. 
Management of operations of land range test areas 
and the Eglin Gulf Test Range. Valparaiso, Fla. Air 
Proving Ground Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 
22 Collins Radio Co., Richardson, Tex. $1.077,651. Pro- 
duction of transportable communications systems 
(AN/TRC-115). Richardson. Oklahoma City Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $3,000,000. 
Production of adaptor kits for FALCON missiles. 
Tucson. Ariz, and Culver City. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,829,508. 
Component improvement program to T-5G engines* 
Indianapolis. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

23 General Dynamics Corp., Rochester, N.Y. $1,400,400. 
Mobile communications equipment. Rochester. Elec- 
tronics Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, 
Mass. 

Knifeman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N.Y. $5,998,- 
900. Spare parts for mapping and survey systems. 
Elmhurst. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

24 Martin Marietta Corp., Baltimore, Md. $2,025,078. 
Modification and inspection and repair of (IRAN) of 
B-57 aircraft. Middle River, Md, Warner-Robins Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

Avco Corp., Wilmington, Mass. $2,000,755. Research 
and development work on a low observable re-entry 
vehicle. Wilmington. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, Calif. 

25 American Electric, Inc., Paramount, Calif. $1,787,430. 
Ordnance. Paramount and El Cajon, Calif. Ogden Ail- 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex. $4,196,000. Production 
of hard high frequency antenna systems for MIN- 
UTEMAN installations. Richardson, Tex. Ballistics 
Systems Div., Norton AFB, Calif. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp., Brigham City, Utah. $3,195,- 
500. Design, development and firing of a 156-inch 
solid rocket motor. Promontory, Utah. Space Sys- 
tems Div., Los Angeles, Calif. 

United Technology Center, Sunnyvale, Calif. $10,500,- 
000. Design, development, fabrication delivery and 
flight testing of large segmented solid propellant 
motors. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div,, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dalmo Victory Co., Belmont, Calif. $1,482,734. Pro- 
duction of long range chemical warfare agent de- 
tectors. Belmont. Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Deer Park, L.I., N.Y. $1,703,- 
840, Spare parts for airborne electronic reconnaissance 
systems. Deer Park. Warner-Robins Air Materiel 
Area, Robins AFB, Ga. 

28 Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. $1,803,764. T-37 
series aircraft and related equipment. Wichita. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 



North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. $3,- 
698,909. Modification of T-28 aircraft. Columbus. Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $13,468,726. 
Modification of AIM (FALCON) series missiles, field 
checkout equipment and existing spare parts and 
missile containers. Tucson, Ariz. Midtlletown Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Olsted AFB, Pa. 

International Lntex Corp., Dover, Del. $7,870,826. Pro- 
duction of double-walled, air inflatable shelters. Fred- 
erica, Del. 2750th Air Base Wing (AFLC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Nutley, 
N.J. $1,693,204. Production of LORAN navigational 
sets and related equipment for C-141 aircraft. Nut- 
ley. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area { AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

29 Aerojet General Corp., Downey, Calif. $6,403,396. 
Production of clustered, small bomb dispenser units. 
Downey. Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $2,000,000. 
Production of TITAN III guidance equipment. Bur- 
lington, N.C. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

-Sargent-Fletcher Co., El Monte, Calif. $3,749,000. Ord- 
nance items. El Monte. Ogden Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif. $2,738,- 
502. Engineering 1 support for AGENA rocket sys- 
tems. Santa Cruss, Calif. Space Systems Div. (AFSCt, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. $2,300,220. Pro- 
duction of vertical metal retaining' walls. Middletown. 
2750th Air Base Wing (AFLC), Wright-Fa UerBon 
AFB, Ohio. 

30 Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., Boston, Mass. $1.,- 
217;615. Radar test sets in support of F-105 radar 
equipment. Danvcrs, Mass. Mobile Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Brookley AFB, Ala. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$5,000,000. Continuation of XB-70 flight test program. 
Edwards AFB, Calif. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFE, Ohio. 

A. J. Industries, Inc., El Monte, Calif. $2,084,337. Pro- 
duction of 460 and 650 gallon wing fuel tanks for 
F-105 aircraft. El Monte. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Revere Copper and Brass Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
$5,767,000. Classified project. Brooklyn, Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $3,000,414. 
Advanced storable liquid propellant rocket engines. 
Sacramento. Air Force Flight Test Center (AFSC), 
Edwards AFB, Calif. 

Gary Aircraft Corp., Victoria, Tex, $2,083,008. Inspec- 
tion -and repair of C-E4 aircraft. Victoria. Warner- 
Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

Royal Jet Division of Royal Industries, Inc., Alham- 
bra, Calif. $1,628,900, Jettisonable fuel tanks for F- 
104 aircraft. Alhambra. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

Lockheed Propulsion Co., Rcdlanda, Calif. $6,500,000. 
Design, development and firing- of 150-inch solid 
rocket motors, lied lands. Space Systems Div. (AFSC). 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philco Corp., Palo Alto, Calif. $1,000,000. Work on a 
satellite program. Palo Alto. Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $8,000,000. En- 
gine components for high performance strategic air- 
craft. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

Boeing Co., Morton, Pa. $1,260,000. Modification of 
CH-47 helicopters. Morton. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Bell Aeroscope Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $3,034,000. 
Production of UH-1F helicopters and related equip- 
ment. Fort Worth. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson A.FB, Ohio. 
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Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara has authorized the 
formation of a new airmobile division as part of the Army's 16 
division force structure. 

Secretary McNamara said the new division will greatly increase 
the Array's growing capabilities to meet any kind of threat. It 
places the Army on the threshold of an entirely new approach to 
the conduct of the land battle. Use of the helicopter to deliver men 
and weapons on the battlefield will result in greater freedom of 
movement and exploitation of the element of surprise. 

The Secretary also has asked the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, to 
recommend to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by January 1, 1966, the 
specific major airborne and airmobile units to be included within 
the Army's 16-division structure. 

The new division will be organized and trained at Fort Benning, 
Ga., and will be designated the First Cavalry Division (Airmobile). 

Resources now available within the Army will be used to form 
the division. Personnel and equipment will come from both the 
Second Infantry Division and the experimental Eleventh Air As- 
sault Division at Fort Benning. The First Cavalry Division, now 
serving in Korea, will be redesignated the Second Infantry Division. 

The First Cavalry Division (Airmobile) will have a strength of 
15,787 men and will be equipped with 434 aircraft, most of which 
will be helicopters. One brigade will be capable of parachute op- 
erations. Equipment will include approximately 1,600 ground 
vehicles. 

The greatest contribution of the new division will be to improve 
combat effectiveness in operations where terrain obstacles and un- 
developed communications networks could give enemy guerrilla or 
light infantry forces an advantage over our standard formations. 

Development of the airmobile division is the result of three years 
of study by the Army, Air Force and U.S. Strike Command, In 
April 1962, Secretary McNamara asked the Army to take a new 
look at its tactical mobility, including the greater use of aviation. 
The basic concept of the new division evolved from the compre- 
hensive program of studies and tests conducted by the Army's 
Tactical Mobility Requirements Board which was formed in re- 
sponse to the Secretary's request. 



Youth Job Program 
Working Well in DOD 

The Department of Defense 
program to establish addition- 
al jobs this summer in support 
of the President's Youth Oppor- 
tunity Campaign has passed the 
half-way mark. 

As of June 11, 1965, 5,368 
summer jobs for youths 16-21 
years old had been filled or 
committed as part of DOD's 
summer job campaign. 

This represents more than 
half the 10,000 new jobs that 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara ordered established 
as the DOD implementation of 
the campaign. Secretary Mcv 
Namara's order asked that all 
military and DOD agencies es- 
tablish new summer jobs at a, 
ratio of about one position for 
every 100 employees currently 
on the rolls. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 employees on 
the payroll. 

President Johnson also asked 
that industry and private em- 
ployers establish extra work 
opportunities for youth this 
summer. The President has re- 
quested that all employers who 
desire to co-operate in this pro- 
gram contact the nearest State 
Employment Office. 

The new job opportunities for 
youth made available by DOD 
activities are in addition to reg- 
ular summer employment. 
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Vietnam Crisis 




". . . we are in Vietnam to fulfill one of the most solemn pledges of the 
American Nation. . . . 

"I have asked the commanding general General Westmoreland what 
he needs to meet mounting aggression. He has told me. And we will meet 
his needs, . . . 

"I have today ordered to Vietnam the Air Mobile Division, and certain 
other forces which will raise our fighting strength from 75,000 to 125,000 
men almost immediately. Additional forces will be needed later, and they 
will be sent as requested. . . . 

"These steps, like our other actions in the past, are carefully measured 
to do what must be done to bring an end to aggression and a peaceful 
settlement." 

The foregoing is quoted from President Johnson's statement at the 
White House news conference held on July 28, Excerpts from the state- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittcG requesting an increase in funds to implement the Presidents 
Vietnam buildup appear on page 1. 
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The Defense Industry BULLETIN 
is published monthly by the Business 
& Labor Division, Directorate for 
Community Relations, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lic Affairs). Use of funds for printing 
this publication was approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The purpose of the BULLETIN is 
to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorized agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning offi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD. 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of interest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division, 

The BULLETIN is distributed each 
month to the agencies of Department 
of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and to representatives of indus- 
try. Request for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD/PA, Room 2E813, 
The Pentagon, Washington, B.C. 
20301, telephone, OXford 6-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
be appreciated. 



Representatives of industrial and research organizations have 
been invited by the Department of Defense to attend an Industrial 
Security Management Course to be held at the Army Intelligence 
School, Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

Purpose of the five-day course, which will be given in five ses- 
sions, is to achieve a common level of understanding, interpreta- 
tion and application of DOD regulations and directives among 
security personnel of industry. 

Organizations interested in obtaining quotas for the course 
should contact their cognizant security office and submit the names, 
addresses, levels of security clearance of prospective represent- 
atives and preferred dates of attendance. 

The course is open to security officials of industry who are re- 
sponsible for safeguarding classified information in the custody 
of contractors of DOD or other user agencies. Persons attending 
the course are required to have a current security clearance of 
Confidential or higher. Company confidential clearance is acceptable. 

Dates for the five sessions have been set as follows: Sept. 2fi~0ct, 
1; Nov. 14-19; Dec. 12-17; Feb. 27-March 4 and March 27~Apnl 1. 

The course is offered without charge. However, transportation 
and living expenses incurred while attending the course must be 
paid by the representatives. 

Among the subjects to be covered during the 38 hours of instruc- 
tion are basic principles of industrial security, access authorisation 
actions, security requirements and vulnerabilities and control, 



New Program for Obtaining 
Blueprints Announced by AFLC 

The Air Force Logistics Command, working in cooperation with 
the Air Force Systems Command, has designed u new way of 
obtaining blueprints and engineering drawings needed for the 
modification and repair of Air Force weapons systems. 

The program is proving so successful that it will be adopted for 
all aircraft entering the Air Force inventory. 

Under the new system, the contractor maintains the drawings 
and furnishes them to Air Force users upon request. An estab- 
lished system of priorities will speed needed documents to the 
user in less than a day under emergency conditions. Urgent requests 
can be filled in three days while routine requirements may talifi 
up to 30 days. 

The new system, referred to as "Supply of Essential Engineer, 
ing Data" (SEED), is being service-tested on the Lockheed-bum 1 
C-141 Starlifter transport now in production. Under the SEIOl) 
method, up-to-date drawings can be quickly obtained when re-" 
quired from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, prime contractor 
on the Starlifter. Lockheed maintains the drawings and keeps them 
current in the company's own depository. 

The new system has drastically reduced costs of buying- such 
data on the C-141, Under this system there will never be any 
doubt as to the currency of the drawings, since the contractor must 
keep them up to date for manufacturing purposes. 

The new method of obtaining needed engineering 1 data also ap- 
plies to the ground support equipment peculiar to a certain air- 
craft and it can be used for communication and warning systems 
as well as aerospace weapon systems, , 





Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara 



Excerpts from statement of Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara before the Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 



Role of U.S. Combat Forces in South Vietnam. 

The central reserve of the South Vietnamese Army has 
been seriously depleted in recent months. The principal 
role of U.S. ground combat forces will be to supplement 
this reserve in support of the front line forces of the 
South Vietnamese Army. The indigenous paramilitary 
forces will deal with the pacification of areas cleared of 
organised Viet Cong and North Vietnamese units, a role 
more appropriate for them than for our forces. 

The government of South Vietnam's strategy, with 
which we concur, is to achieve the initiative, to expand 
gradually its area of control by breaking up major con- 
centrations of enemy forces, using to the maximum our 
preponderance of air power, both land and sea-based. The 
number of "fixed-wing" attack sorties by U.S. aircraft 
in South Vietnam will increase many fold by the end of 
the year. Armed helicopter sorties will also increase dra- 
matically over the same period, and extensive use will be 
made of heavy artillery, both land-based and sea-based. 
At the same time our Air and Naval forces will continue 
, to interdict the Viet Cong supply lines from North Viet- 

- nam, both land and sea. 

Although our tactics have changed, our objective re- 
mains the same. We have no desire to widen the war. 
"We have no desire to overthrow the North Vietnamese 
regime, seize its territory or achieve the unification of 
North and South Vietnam or for special privileges of 
I any kind. What we are seeking through the planned mili- 

* tary buildup is to block the Viet Cong offensive, to give 
a the people of South Vietnam and their armed forces some 
\ relief from the unrelenting Communist pi-essures to give 

them time to strengthen their government, to re-establish 
law and order, and to revive their economic life which has 
been seriously disrupted by Viet Cong harassment and 
attack in recent months. We have no illusions that success 
will be achieved quickly, but we are confident that it will 
t be achieved much more surely by the plan I have out- 
lined. , , > 



Further Increases in the Force Structure and Military 
Personnel. 

To offset the deployments now planned to Southeast 
Asia, and provide some additional forces for possible new 
deployments, we propose to increase the presently author- 
ized force levels. These increases will be of three types: 
(1) additional units for the active forces, over and above 
those reflected in the January Budget; (2) military per- 
sonnel augmentations for presently authorized units in 
the active forces to man new bases, to handle the larger 
logistics workload, etc.; and (3) additional personnel and 
extra training for selected reserve component units to 
increase their readiness for quick deployment. We believe 
we can achieve this buildup without calling up the re- 
serves or ordering the involuntary extension of tours, 
except as already authorized by law for the Department 
of the Navy. Even here the extension of officer tours will 
be on a selective basis and extensions for enlisted men 
will be limited, in general, to not more than four 
months. , . . 

Increase in Army Forces. 

For the Army, we plan to activate one division force, 
three brigade forces, a large number of helicopter com- 
panies, and their combat service support units. In addi- 
tion, we plan to replace the military personnel drawn 
from the Strategic Army Forces to provide logistic sup- 
port in Vietnam. The buildup of these forces will require 
i substantial expansion of the Army training establish- 
ment. The larger deployments to South Vietnam and the 
increase in Army military personnel generally will result 
in a higher number of men in transit and other support 
activities, A military personnel strength increase in the 
Army of 235,000 is provided for these purposes. 

Augmentation of the three Marine Corps Division/ 
Aircraft Wings. 

Some 30,000 additional military personnel have been 
provided for the Marine Corps to augment existing units 
and to activate certain new units, such as helicopter 
squadrons, and communication, engineer and military 
police battalions, and to provide for the increased train- 
ing and manpower pipeline requirements, 

Strengthening the Naval Forces. 

The increased tempo of attack carrier operations and 
the intensified costal patrol of Vietnam will require a 
small increase in the number of active ships in the Navy 
as well as an increase in the manning of the ships de- 
ployed to that area. These ships are required to operate 
at close to wartime tempos and, therefore, require higher 
manning levels than normally provided other fleet units. 
Furthermore, additional Navy personnel are needed to 
operate the new ports now being built in South Vietnam 
and to support the heavier logistics load at other bases. 
Other support activities, including pipeline, account for 
the balance of 35,000 additional personnel provided for 
the Navy. 

Augmentation of the Air Force Strike and Airlift 
Capabilities. 

In addition to the increased number of tactical attack 
sorties, we are also planning ;nore B-62 sorties from 
Guam. To support the B-62 ^aircraft to be utilized for 
this mission, additional personnel will be needed at Guam, 
to handle ammunition, increased maintenance, and so 
forth. Support of the additional tactical fighter and troop 
carrier squadrons deployed to Southeast Asia will require 
more men. 
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With greatly increased flow of traffic to South Vietnam, 
a further early increase in our airlift capability is indi- 
cated. We plan to approximately double our existing capa- 
bility for sustained operations through higher rates of 
utilization of present airlift aircraft. The more modern 
MATS aircraft, which now have a planned utilization 
rate of five hours per day, will be raised and held at eight 
hours per day. The C-130E troop carrier aircraft in Tac- 
tion, If we are to fulfill these plans, we must replace what 
tical Aii 1 Command and in the Pacific, which now have 
a planned operating rate of one and one-half hours per 
day, will be raised and held at five hours per day. More 
personnel will be needed, 

The increase in the number of Air Force military per- 
sonnel will require an expansion of the training estab- 
lishmentf which together with other support activities, 
principally the logistics base, will require it total increase 
in the Air Force end FY 1966 military personnel strength 
of 40,000, 

In total, 340,000 military personnel will be added to the 
active forces. To provide this additional strength, the 
current draft call rate of about 17,000 per month will be 
approximately doubled. 

Increased Readiness for the Reserve Components. 

As I noted earlier, we must be prepared to deploy 
additional forces to Southeast Asia over and above those 
now planned. Furthermore, we must also be prepared to 
deal with the crises elsewhere in the world. Accordingly, 
steps should be taken now to raise still further the 
readiness of selected reserve component forces so that 
they could be quickly deployed if the need should arise. 

There are a number of steps which could he taken 
towards this end. The units could lie manned at full 
strength, the number and duration of the paid drills could 
be increased, additional tours of active duty for training 
could be provided, the equipment required for movement 
could be identified and earmarked, etc. . . . 

Other Military Personnel and Operation and Mainte- 
nance Costs. 

Over and beyond the costs of the additional military 
personnel, there will also lie increased costs for the oper- 
ation of installations and facilities in Southeast Asia: the 
increases in flying and steaming: hours; the consumption 
of spares and repair parts; and the transportation of 
supplies and equipment to Southeast Asia. An increase of 
almost 36,000 "direct hire" civilian employees, raising the 
total nt end FY 1960 to -just short of one million, will 
also he required. 

None of these_ personnel and operation and maintenance 
costs can be estimated with any degree of precision nt the 
present time. We have yet to work out detailed person- 
nel plans and to calculate, on a phased basis, the increases 
in activity rates, movements of troops and materiel and 
other operation and maintenance costs associated with 
the buildup in Southeast Asia. However, by the time we 
appear here next January with the FY 1967 budget esti- 
mates, we will have completed this work and we will 
have a much more precise estimate of all of these addi- 
tional costs and our financial requirements for the balance 
of FY 19GG. 

Procurement and Construction, 

As in the case of personnel and operation ami mainte- 
nance costs, we have not as yet had sufficient time to 
develop detailed requirements and production and con- 
struction plans for the additional materiel and facilities 
needed for the support of the expanding operations in 
Southeast Asia. And again, we will be in a much better 
position next January to provide these details and to 
state our additional requirements for the balance of FY 
196C. The $1.7 billion amendment to the Bill now before 
the Committee which we are proposing at this time will 
provide the additional financing needed through January 
to gear up the production machine to accelerate the de- 
livery of essential items already in production and to 
initiate the production of new items required for the sup- 



port of our forces in Southeast Asia, as well n tho ^! 
stt'iiction of the most urgently needed facilities. . , 

As you know, wo have planned in our FY U)([fl ^H 
prior year budgets a substantial buildup of war coH HU1(1 
able stocks, particularly modern ordnance ami imiiHUn 
tion. If we are to fulfill these plans, we must vc;])lmT win 
we are drawing from these stocks for comLimplN" 11 i 
Southeast Asia. Furthermore, we must provide r<!|>' nci 
ments for the aircraft being lost there in combat. An 
finally, we must buy some additional helicopters foi' tl 
new Army and Marine Corps aviation units whifh ^ 
now plan to activate. 



The higher activity rates planned for our 
Southeast Asia will increase considerably the 
of spares and repair parts for many typos of w(i||Hiiciv 
Stocks of these items must be restored through ]iri'*.' Sl C 
production. We will also need to replace in our inv^r 
tories the additional quantities of equipment fur Uio ntl1 
bases being established or expanded in SouthciiHt Asil 
Funds for these purposes are included in the $1,7 blllio 
supplemental. 



tht 



Finally, the increased deployments of U.S. 
Southeast Asia will require an extensive progrinn <if 
struction in South Vietnam and along the linen uf 
munication back to the United States. Included in 
program nre airfields, ports and troop support itnil 
tics facilities. 

Summary : 

Last Wednesday in his statement on Vietnam, I'mtiik'n 
Johnson said, "I have asked the Commanding Ui'iii?ral 
General Westmoreland, what he needs to moot Uiis inmini 
ing aggression. He has told me. We will moot Imi su'i'iK 1 

The program I have outlined here today and tlw SI. 1 
million amendment to the FY 1906 Defense An|n'(i|irJ(iltu] 
Rill now before the Committee will, in the coltwtivp juilg 
ment of my principal military and civilian ndvhwK imi 
myself, provide the men, materiel and facilititw wjuJr^ 
to fulfill this pledge, while at the same time nmmlrilnlnj 
the forces required to meet commitments ulKcwluii't! ii 
the world. I earnestly solicit the full fiupjxn't nf thl 
Committee and the Congress for this program nml hudf?* 
request. 




A flight of busy Air Force A-1E SkyraidcrH whix 

way lo a target during a recent mission in Vktnani 

These "work horse" planes nre from the Mill TAciittl 

Group based at Bien Hon. 
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J. W. Grodsky, Offlcc of Engineering Management 
Office of Director, Defense Research & Engineering 



'tiring- the past few years, a formal process, called 
.ously Phase I, Program Definition, Project Definition, 
/*, and now called Contract Definition, has preceded the 
iation of major engineering and operational systems 
slopment funded by the Department of Defense. The 
fall policy for this process was established by DOD 
active 3200.9, "Project Definition Phase," dated Feb. 
1964. A revised DOD Directive 3200.9, "Initiation of 
fineering and Operational Systems Development," was 
ed July 1, 1966. 
ision of DOD Directive. 

he basic policies regarding application of this process, 
sctivea, prerequisites and procedures are largely un- 
nged by the revision. The substantive changes in the 
r 1 revision are: 

A change in the name of the process to "Contract 
nition" and use of the name "Concept Formulation" to 
rribe the period (unnamed in the earlier directive but 
otimes called "Phase Zero") preceding Contract Defi- 
3ii. The change in name is intended to imply (1) that 
definition effort during the Contract Definition phase 
nly ;i part of the total definition effort itnd (2) that 
emphasis during this phase is on definition of the 
;lopment contract. 

The placement of emphasis on initiation of Engineer- 

Dftvelopment rather than on the initiation of Contract 

nition. The DOD wants to assure that Contract DC fin i- 

is recognized as a consequence of a conditional dcci- 

to start Engineering Development and is the first 

of Tiingi nee ring Development. Contract Definition is 

an end in itself. 

Clarification and simplification of the procedure for 
icr.ting,' and authorizing initiation of Engineering De- 
ponent. The revised directive makes clear that, for 
ii! projects for which Contract Definition is required, 
Secretary of Defense will make the decision to initiate 
ineering Development. 

Clarification of the degree of technology advancement 
wed during Engineering Development. These policies 
R originally promulgated in a Dec. 14, 1904, joint 
lorandum by the Director of Defense Research & 
ineering and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
lalionfl & Logistics) to the Military Departments. 
Establishment of 18 weeks as the objective for the 
'. between submission of Contract Definition reports 
firm development proposals and a signed definitive 
ilopment contract, 
ictives. 

lie objectives of Concept Formulation and Contract 
nition, as stated in the directive, are quoted below: 
. The objective of Concept Formulation is to pro- 
vide the technical, economic and military bases for 
n conditional decision to initiate Engineering De- 
velopment, 

, The overall objective of Contract Definition is lo 
determine whether the conditional decision to pro- 
ceed with Engineering Development should be 
ratified. The ultimate goal of Contract Definition, 
where Engineering Development is to bo performed 
by a contractor, is achievable performance speci- 
fications, hacked by a firm fixed price or fiiHy 
structured incentive proposal for Engineering De- 
velopment, Included in this overall objective are 
subsidiary objectives to: 

1. Provide a basis for a firm fixed price or fully 
structured incentive contract for Engineering 
Development. 

2. Establish firm and realistic performance speci- 
fications. 

3. Precisely define interfaces and responsibilities. 

4. Identify high risk areas. 

5. Verify technical approaches. 

6. Establish firm and realistic schedules and cost 



estimates for Engineering Development (in- 
cluding production engineering, facilities, con- 
struction and production hardware that will be 
funded during Engineering Development be- 
cause of concurrency considerations). 
7. Establish schedules and cost estimates for 
planning purposes for the total project (includ- 
ing production, operation and maintenance). 

Intent of Contract Definition. 

The following paragraphs are intended to provide a 
bettor understanding of the basic intent of Contract Defi- 
nition and the Concept Formulation period which immedi- 
ately proceeds it. 

The Planning/Definition Process. The total process of 
planning and defining a major development project takes 
place over an extended period of time. In a development 
project, it is not practical for all of the detailed planning 
and definition to take place before a major commitment 
of resources; however, it is practical for the basic 
planning and definition to be done before full-scale de- 
velopment starts. High confidence should exist, when a 
major commitment is made, that the project will be suc- 
cessful in terms of operational effectiveness, cost and 
schedule. 

The DOD looks at the plunning/denmtion process as 
consisting; essentially of effort in two time periods. The 
first, Concept Formulation, is concerned with establishing 
tho concept and accomplishing certain prerequisites to 
Engineering and Operational Systems Development The 
second, Contract Definition, is aimed at refinement of the 
technical, cost, schedule and management aspects of the 
project and getting a good contract for the development. 
A decision is made at the conclusion of Concept Formula- 
tion and again at the conclusion of Contract Definition. 
The first decision, at the end of Concept Formulation, is 
whether the project should proceed into Engineering De- 
velopment. An affirmative decision results in a conditional 
approval for Engineering Development, the first phase of 
which is Contract Definition. The second decision, at the 
end of Contract Definition, is expected to be a confirming 
decision, i.e., a decision to proceed wtih development as 
planned. 

Fulfillment of Prerequisites. Unless sound military, 
technical, economic and management bases have been 
established before the development starts, there is a low 
probabaility that the operational, cost and schedule ob- 
jectives will bo achieved, A purpose of DOE Directive 
JJ200.0 and the reviews conducted by the Military Depart- 
ments and the Office of the Secretary of Defense Is to 
assure that the necessary prerequisite work hns been 
done that threat and operational analyses, tmde-olT and 
cost-effectiveness studies and the development of com- 
ponents and technology have provided a firm foundation 
for the planned development. In the words of DOD 
Directive 3200.0: 

Conditional approval to proceed with an Engineering 
Development will depend on evidence 'that the Con- 
cept Formulation lias accomplished the following pre- 
requisites: 

1. Primarily cngincermp rather than experimental 
effort is required, and tlie technology needed Is 
sufficiently in hand. 

2. The mission and performance envelopes are de- 
fused, 

3. T.he best technical approaches have been selected. 

4. A thorough trade-off analysis has been made. 

5. The cost effectiveness of the proposed it can has 
been determined to be favorable in relationship 
to the cost effectiveness of competing items on a 
DOD-wide basis. 

6. Cost and schedule estimates arc creditable and 
acceptable. 
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Conditional Approval of Development. A Departmental 
request for approval to initiate Engineering Development 
is evidence that the requesting Department considers that 
the prerequisites have been met, that the item is ready 
for development for service use and that it is ike item of 
its type that should be developed, The approval that 
normally follows this request will be a conditional ap- 
proval for development, not just an approval to start 
Contract Definition. This is an important point. Contract 
Definition is not intended to be a means of determining 
whether the project is ready for Engineering Develop- 
ment. Rather the decision on entry into Engineering De- 
velopment will be made before Contract Definition. This 
decision will be made by the Secretary of Defense in 
consultation with his Research & Development, Comp- 
troller, Systems Analysis and Installations & Logistics 
Assistants. Thus it will take into account not only the 
R&D aspects of the project but also the downstream 
aspects. The condition attached to the approval to proceed 
with Engineering Development is expected to be removed 
by satisfactory completion of Contract Definition. 

The Intent of Contract Definition. This last part of the 
planning/definition process Contract Definition directly 
follows and is a consequence of the conditional decision 
to enter the Engineering Development. This process is 
intended (1) to validate the assumptions on which the 
conditional decision was made (thus permitting the con- 
dition to be removed) and (2) to secure a good contract 
for the development project. 

Nature of the Development Contract. This contract 
must be definitive, not a letter contract. Further, the de- 
velopment contract must be firm fixed-price, fixed-price 
incentive or cost-plus-incentive-fee. These kinds of con- 
tracts, rather than cost-plus-fixed-fee, are feasible when 
the prerequisites to engineering development have been 
met and the development project has been well defined. 

Optimization of the End Product. The process of Con- 
cept Formulation/Contract Definition is intended to pro- 
vide assurance that the proposed weapon system or equip- 
ment has been optimized from standpoints of total cost, 
schedule and operational effectiveness. Several factors 
can contribute to this goal: 

First, adequate and pertinent detailed study and de- 
velopment during Concept Formulation. 

Second, a competitive environment during Contract 
Definition and the design of good incentives for the devel- 
opment contract. These can provide strong motivation for 
optimization. 

Third, an environment that stimulates creativity and 
encourages the examination of alternatives within the 
framework of the mission and performance envelopes and 
the best overall technical approach derived during Concept 
Formulation. 

Fourth, guidance by the Government (principally the 
Departmental project office), both at the Government's 
initiative and in response to questions by the contractors. 

Indoctrination Program. 

The Department of Defense, in cooperation with the 
National Security Industrial Association, the Aerospace 
Industries Association and the Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation, is sponsoring a series of indoctrination seminars 
and workshops on Contract Definition during the period 
Aug. 17 Oct. 13 of this year. The series will in- 
clude three kinds of sessions: Top Management Indoctri- 
nations, Middle Management Orientations and Instructor 
Workshops. The session-, will be small enough to nermit 
discussion among the participants. Although a mimbnr of 
indoctrination sessions will be held at major defense lor-a- 
tions throughout the country, the scheduled sessions will 
probably not accommodate all of those interested in at- 
tending. Therefore,- the three-day workshop! are intended 
to go into considerable depth and provide a means of 
trammer instructors from the Military Departments and 
industry who can indoctrinate or train additional people 
from their own organizations. The sessions are described 
in the following paragraphs. 

I. Top Management Indoctrination, 
These sessions (approximately three hours each) are in- 



tended to provide indoctrination only, not-in depth training, 
The indoctrination will bo oriented primarily to Deform 
Department and industry executives in the decision chain 
for major development projects. Attendance for each ses- 
sion will be limited to 50 (25 Government and 2fi industry). 
Each session will, in addition to providing a general indoc- 
trination and orientation to those unfamiliar wtih Contract 
Definition, highlight experience to date with this process 
and changes in the July 1, 1905, revision of DOD Directive 
3200.9. The sessions are planned to consist of about two 
hours of presentations with interspersed films, followed by 
one hour of questions and answers as follows: 

Film: Dr. Harold Brown, Director of Defenses He- 
search & Engineering The Intent of Contnicl 
Definition. 

Presentation: Dr. ,1. Sterling Livingston, Peat Mar- 
wick Management Systems Co. 
Film: DOD/Industry Panel Discussion, 
Films: DOD and Industry Project Managers' First- 
hand Experience with Contract Definition. 
Answers to Questions from the Floor: Mr. James W. 
Roach, Office of the Director, Defense Research & 
Engineering. 

II. Middle Management Orientation. 

These sessions (approximately three hours each) uro 
intended to provide indoctrination only, not in-depth train- 
ing. The indoctrination will bo oriented primarily to the 
middle management group, including personnel in project 
management offices.' Attendance for each session will be 
limited to 100 (50 Government and 50 industry). Content 
of each session will be similar to that of the Top Man- 
agement Indoctrinations but oriented primarily to the 
project manager and his immedaite staff. The pi-osculation 
will be by members of the Peat Marwick Management 
Systems Company Stuff. Questions will be anmvi-ml lij- 
a DOD representative. 

III. Instructor Workshops. 

These sessions (three days each) will include indoctri- 
nation and some training. The purpose of the workshops 
is to train selected Military Department and industry per- 
sonnel us instructors qualified to load future wnrtahnp 
sessions for working-level personnel involved in Conduct 
Definition, Each workshop will be limited to 1)0 partici- 
pants. Each session will include the material used in I lie 
Middle Management Orientations augmented by mm 
studies. The workshops will be led by members 'of tlip 
Peat Marwick Management Systems Company sliifl'. 

Schedule for Indoctrination Program. 

Top Management 

Session No. Data Local-inn 



1 & 2 

8 

4 & 6 



Aug. 17, 19(i6 
Aug. 18, 1965 
Aug. 20, 19G5 



Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Los Angolos, Calif. 



Middle Management 
Srssion No. 



1 thru 4 


Aug. 23-24, 1905 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


5 & fi 


Aug. 20, 1905 


Menlo Park, Culif, 


7 & 8 


Aug. 30, 1905 


Washington, D. C, 


9, 10, 11 


Aug. 31 & 


Washington, D, C. 




Sept. 1, 190G 




12 & 13 


Sept. 2, 1065 


Fort Monmouth, N. J, 


14 & 15 


Sept. 8, 1905 


Boston, Mass. 


16 & 17 


Sept. 10, 19(15 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


IS & 19 


Sept. IS, 1905 


Denver, Colo. 


20 & 21 


Sept. 15, 1906 


Dallas, Tex. 


22 & 23 


Sept. 17, 1905 


St. Louis, Mo. 


24 & 25 


Sept. 20, 19fi5 


Dayton, Ohio 


2fi & 27 


Sept. 22, 1905 


Detroit, Mich. 


28 & 29 


Sept. 24, 1965 


Huntsville, Ala, 


Instructor 






Workshop No. 






1 


Sept. 27-29, 1965 


Washington, D. C, 




Oct. 4-6, 1965 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


3 


Oct. 11-13, 1905 


Washington, D. C. 
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by 
General Prank S. Besson, Jr., U.S.A. 



Management in the United 
States Army Materiel Command 
( AMC) is largely conditioned by 
today's environment. Within the 
span of two decades, the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines 
have made tremendous forward 
strides in organization, tactics, 
equipment, weapons and mo- 
bility. Each Service has adapted 
itself successfully to great tech- 
nological developments which, 
in recent years, have radically 
changed almost every aspect of 
war. 

Cavalrymen have overcome 
conviction and sentiment to be- 
come exponents of armored war- 
fare. Today's artillerymen are 
concerned with guided missiles 
and rockets and the infantry- 
man is adding another chapter 
to the Army's mobility history 
as he applies advanced air as- 
sault concepts. 

As in the tactical and strate- 
gic environments, today's Army 
is also concerned in the logistical 
area with modern management 
practices and concepts. Because 
waste or inefficiency in the em- 
ployment of money, materiel or 
manpower is directly reflected 
in reduced combat power, the 
newest tools and principles of 
management are required to in- 
sure maximum operational effici- 
ency. 

The logistical management 
task in AMC is one of admin- 
istering 1 a huge, complex admin- 
istrative and service apparatus 
one meshed with a huge ci- 
vilian industrial complex all 
aimed at supporting the fighting 
soldier with the best weapons 
and equipment that American 
ingenuity can devise. 

This task has always posed 
difficult challenges to the mili- 
tary logistics manager, but the 
current environment has broad- 
ened the scope of these chal- 
lenges considerably. We are 
faced with a dynamic technology 
one which has dramatically 



changed in the last 30 to 40 
years. Everything' moves faster 
particularly in the military 
'domain. The tools of today are 
not adequate for tomorrow's 
tasks. 

One of the forcing elements 
in obsoleting the management 
practices of this modern age is 
"time-shorted" travel or shrink- 
ing geography, One can travel 
from coast to coast today in a 
matter of three to four hours. 
The result is little decentraliza- 
tion of broad delegations of au- 
thority, and ignorance of what 
is happening with the delegated 
authority for weeks and months. 
Eyeball to eyeball confrontation 
is the order of the day for all 
management reviews and deci- 
sions. 

Top level decision making is 
also facilitated by improved 
communications telephones, 
teletypewriters and Automatic 
Data Processing (ADP) equip- 
ment which permit instanta- 
neous access to almost unlimited 
data. ADP equipment provides 
an opportunity for all individ- 
uals in the organization to look 
at the same information at the 
same time. In the optimum con- 
dition, the information that top 
management receives is distilled 
from the same fragments of in- 
formation used at the lower 
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echelons. Information is cast in 
the same time frame, which for 
all practical purposes is imme- 
diate or real. 

As a result of improved trans- 
portation and communications 
techniques, important decision 
making gravitates to the top. 
This is a trend which is not only 
common in the military but is 
one which is found in industry 
too. With improved communi- 
cation, and with the ability to 
obtain real-time information by 
ADP, more and more top man- 
agers make the important deci- 
sions. Decisions are made at the 
top and the implementation of 
those decisions is then decentral- 
ized. 

At the mid-management level 
the level at which the Army 
Mater i el Command o p erates 
what is the response to this 
situation, where broad delega- 
tions of operating authority are 
decentralized, but where impor- 
tant decision making is reserved 
to the highest echelons? 

From the initial establishment 
of AMC, it was obvious that it 
was necessary to know who was 
to give orders, and who was to 
take orders. My primary re- 
sponsibility was to fix responsi- 
bility. 

Additionally, an honest effort 
was made to encourage initia- 
tive in subordinates by decen- 
tralizing authority. In this effort 
more authority was given to the 
Project Managers, for example, 
in managing AMC's most im- 
portant projects than anyone 
dreamed possible perhaps more 
than was intended initially but 
the favorable results so far have 
more than justified the action. 

A recent statement by General 
Harold K. Johnson, the Army 
Chief of Staff, to the effect that 
until an individual has been 
proved wrong he should be 
trusted, is the key to AMC's 
policy in delegating authority, 
Line authority is accentuated 
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and staff authority is concentrated on programming, 
scheduling and after action review rather than on de- 
fensive type, time-consuming approval of individual step- 
ping-stone actions. Subordinates are trusted and capable 
personnel are "stretched out" by demanding assignments. 

Our attitude is designed to encourage a sense of urgency 
and it was never more necessary than now. We look for 
bold action and encourage visibility. Individuals with 
responsibility are to be visible to everyone; and I want 
each to know that, in carrying out his duties, he is free 
to communicate with anyone, horizontally and vertically, 
both within and without AMC. In short, I want everyone 
who does business with AMC to know that AMC Com- 
modity and Project Managers are actually responsible 
for their projects, 

In essence, we arc attempting to manage by exception. 
This is not as difficult as it would first appear, since 
everyone from the top echelon down, given today's dy- 
namic technology, has a pretty fair grasp of progress 
or more importantly lack thereof. 

Speaking of the top echelons, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of AMC reports directly to the Army Chief of Staff. 
He also receives broad policy guidance from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Installations and 
Logistics on procurement and from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Research and Development on re- 
search and development programs. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics supervises AMC's Pi-ocurement of 
Equipment and Missiles, Army (PEMA), Army Stock 
Fund (ASP) and Operations and Maintenance, Army 
(O&MA) funds; the Assistant Chief of Staff for Force 
Development and the Chief of Research and Development 
also supervise AMC operations in their particular areas 
of responsibility. Resources money and manpower come 
from the Comptroller of the Army and the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel. It is AMC's management task to 
take all of the policy guidance, direction and resources, 
and meet the Army's materiel requirements. 

On any measurement scale, AMC's task is a huge one. 
It is responsible for annual expenditures of about $9 
billion. In addition, AMC supports an inventory of weap- 
ons and equipment estimated to be worth $21 billion, of 
which about half is in the hands of troops. Currently, 
169,362 personnel of which 18,000 arc military are em- 
ployed by AMC. This current strength represents an 
overall reduction of approximately 20,000 people since 
AMC began operations in August 1962. 

Installation cutbacks and consolidations show a similar 
reductionfrom a peak of 278 local and regional installa- 
tions and activities in August 19<J2 to 205 at the present 
time. 

Although there have been a number of internal re- 
organizations and restructuring since 1902, AMC's major 
command structure consists of seven major subordinate 
commands responsible for providing the weapons and 
equipment required by the Army to move, shoot, see and 
communicate. 

Movement is handled by tho Mobility Command in 
Warren, Mich., with three commodity centers: the Army 
Tank-Automotive Center in Warren, Mich,; the Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo.; and the Mobility 
Equipment Center, also in St. Louis. Shooting is a func- 
tion of three commands the Weapons Command at Rock 
Island, 111.; the Munitions Command at Picatinny Arsenal, 
N. J.; and the Missile Command at Huntsville, Ala. 

Communications is primarily the responsibility of the 
Electronics Command at Fort Monmouth, N. J. Seeing 
battlefield surveillance is a shared responsibility of both 
the Mobility and Electronics Commands. 

This commodity-oriented concept has also brought into 



being the vertical Project Management concept. Since 
many modern weapons programs can and do call for tb 
expenditure of hundreds of millions and oven sevci'fll 
billions of dollars, and consume from five to 10 years in 
the life cycle, they are, in efTect, established as separate 
"profit centers" within the corporate body of the Defense 
Department. 

Within AMC we have 41 such organizations at the 
present time for programs of high criticality because of 
cost, military significance or other emphasis. Basically 
the Project Manager is an authoritative manager, com- 
pletely oriented towards a specific piece of hardware, 
From an information or data processing point of view 
it amounts to the establishment of a separate ledger ac- 
count for all transactions related to the particular system. 

Project Managers in AMC manage their projects, oper- 
ating within the total money and other resources given 
them. They direct 48 r /r of AMC's research and develop- 
ment expenditures, and nearly 56'/(.> of its production 
expenditures. Thus, they may exert their influence upon 
an item throughout development and procurement. Al- 
though there are some exceptions, Project Managers gen- 
erally have entered the picture by the time the develop- 
ment stage is reached, and then follow the item through 
successful procurement and fielding; of the system. 

In managing, when it is possible to obtain data in 
quantity, and have the elements of this data all the 
same but packaged in various ways, it behooves the man- 
ager to look over his operations in different ways. Gen- 
erally speaking, AMC's operations can bo divided inlo 
three major management categories: command manage- 
ment, program management and what might be culled 
qualitative control of management practices. 

Command management is oxercised through the com- 
modity commands and the 41 Project Managers. Program 
management at the AMC level is functionally oriented ' 
toward research, development, procurement, supply ami 
maintenance. This is the way the Army staff is organ- 
ized and hence AMC is not in a position to stratify its 
management along the force structure lines identified in 
the DOD "Force Structure and Financial Plan," 

From a qualitative control stiuul point, the activities 
of AMC are observed from almost every angle. AMC 
renders 489 recurring reports, which are widely distrib- 
uted and cover almost every segment of our operation, 
Cost Reduction, Small Business, Quality Control, General 
Accounting Office Reports, Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities, Distressed Area Set-Asides, Obligation Rates, Plant 
Utilization, Technical Data Standardization, Maintenance 
Standards and Work Measurement are but a few of the 
myriads of qualitative programs which are "stove piped" 
into AMC to accelerate management improvement, 

I have no quarrel with those managerial assists. To the i 
contrary, I find they are of extreme value in helping my 
staff and to continually improve our operations. All of 
these independent spotlights on separate facets certainly 
facilitate management by exception, because errors and 
downward trends are quickly highlighted, 

As in all our efforts, management objectives are de- 
signed to further the AMC mission to efficiently, eco- 
nomically and effectively provide the soldier In the field 
what he needs to do his job, whenever and wherever it 
is required. In this effort, AMC is continuing to seek 
maximum cooperation of industry in keeping the Army . 
informed as to industry capabilities, problems mid 
achievements as they affect the military. In turn, / MC 
is exploring new techniques to provide industry with 
even greater understanding and appreciation of the many 
factors involved in developing and providing tho necessary 
materiel support to the user. AMC is convinced that this # 
mutual cooperation is the keystone to maintaining an ! 
adequate national defense. i 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 




Mr. Uobert N. Anthony, 48, has 
been named to take ovci 1 the post of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), relieving Charles J. 
Hitch. Mr. Anthony's primary re- 
sponsibility in the new job will bo 
preparation and administration of the 
annual Defense Department Budget. 
For the past year, Mr, Anthony has 
served as consultant to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management. He is a professor of 
Business Administration and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard 
University School of Business. 




Mr. Alain C. Enthoven, 36, who is 
presently serving as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis), will remain in this post when 
it is upgraded to the status of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Systems 
Analysis), With the promotion, Mr. 
Entlioven will take on part of the 
functions now performed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), Prior to Mr. Enthoven's ap- 
pointment to his present job in 
October 1062, he was an economist 
with the Rand Corporation. 



Dr. Richard D. Holbrook, Vice 
President, Defense Research Corp,, 
Santa. Monica, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed Dir., Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency Research & Development 
Field Unit, Thailand. He succeeds Col. 
Thomas Brundage, USMG (Ret,) 

Dr. N, F. Wikner, nuclear physicist 
with General Dynamics Corp., has 
been appointed Scientific Assistant to 
the Dep. Dir., Scientific, of the De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency (DA- 
SA); Mr. Peter H, Haas has been 
named Dep. Chief of DASA's Radia- 
tion Div, 




Brig. Gen. Russell E, Dougherty, 

USAP, has been assigned as Dir. 
European Region, in the Office of the 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs). 

ARMY 




Mr. Stanley U. Resor, 47, was sworn 
in as Secretary of the Army on July 7 
relieving Stephen Ailes, who resigned 
from the position on July 1. The new 
secretary served as Under Secretary 
of the Army from April 5, 1965 until 
July 1, when he was designated as 
Acting Secretary of the Army. On 
July 7, his appointment as head 
civilian in the Army Department be- 
came permanent. Mi 1 , Resor is a 
native of New York City and is an 
attorney. 



Lt. Gen James L. Richardson, Jr., 
who has been Dep. Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, has been named Command- 
ing General, Sixth U.S. Army. He 
succeeds Lt. Gen. Frederic J. Brown, 
who will become Chairman, Army 
Logistics System Study Group, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 

Lt. Gen, James K. Wooluougli, Dep. 
Commander in Chief and Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army, Pacific, succeeds 
Gen. Richardson aa Dep. Chief of Staff 
for Personnel. 

Succeeding Gen. Woolnough as the 
Dep, Commander in Chief and Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, Pacific, is 
Lt. Gen. Edgar C. Dolcman, former- 
ly Commanding General, I Corps 
(Group), Korea. 

Maj. Gen. John M. Cone, formerly 
Dir, of Quality Assurance, Hq, Army 
Materiel Command, assumed command 
of the White Sands Missile Range on 
Aug. 1. He succeeds Maj. Gen. J. 
Frederick Thorlin, who has retired. 

The following staff assignments 
have been made in the Office of Chief 
of Research & Development: Col, 
Charles M. Young, Jr., Chief, Combat 




Mr. David E. McGiffcrt, 39, has 
been appointed to the position of 
Under Secretary of the Army. He re- 
lieves Mr. Stanley R, Resor who be- 
cajae" Secretary of the Army July 7. 
Official date for the assignment has 
not been set. Mr. McGiffert is now 
serving as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Legislative Affairs). Prior 
to joining Government service, he waa 
associated with the Washington, D.C. 
firm of Covington and Burling. He 
served in the Navy from 1944-46 as 
an electronics technician. 



Materiel D3v,, Developments Director- 
ate; Lt. Col. Howard H. Cooksey, 
Executive Officer to Chief of Research 
& Development. 

Lt, Col. Raymond I, McPaclden has 
been named Project Manager of Over- 
aeei^ (MQM-58A), succeeding Col. 
Daniel P, Gallagher who has retired. 

Lt. Col. John H. Boycs has been 
named Project Manager for the Me- 
dium Assault Anti-tank Weapon 
(MAW), which Is under the control of 
the Army Missile Command, Himts- 
ville, Ala. 

NAVY 




Mr. Robert H. B. Baldwin, 45, a 

former Naval officer, assumed the 
duties of Under Secretary of the 
Navy July 1, 1965. He relieved Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu, who resigned from 
the job. Prior to his designation us 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Baldwin served as a Special Consul- 
tant to the Secretary and Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Before accepting 
his position with the Navy Depart- 
ment, Mr. Baldwin was with the In- 
vestment firm of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, serving as a general part- 
ner since 1958. 
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Adm. David L, McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has been appointed 
for a second two-year term as Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

VAdm. Ray C. Ncedham has been 
designated Inspector General, Dcpt. of 
the Navy. Prior to this assignment he 
was Dep. Commander in Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet. 

RAdm. Stephen Sherwood, SC, is 
the new Dep. Chief, Bureau of Sup- 
plies & Accounts, His previous assign- 
ment was Commander, Naval Supply 
Center, Peart Harbor. 

RAdm. Daniel F. Smith, Jr., Chief 
of the Naval Basic Training Com- 
mand, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Pla., has become Commander, Naval 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md. 

Capt. James W. McConnaughay 
has been reassigned from duty as 
Commanding Officer, Naval Air Test 
Facility (Ship Installations), Lake- 
hurst, N.J., to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons as Programs and Labora- 
tories Officer. Succeeding him as Com- 
manding Officer of the Lakehurst test 
facility is Capt. James C. Lieber. 

Capt. H. D. Allen is the now Dep. 
Commander, Naval Weapons Labora- 
tory, Dahlgren, Va. He relieves Capt. 
George G, Ball, who will attend the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

Capt. James R. Payne, formerly 
Missile Development Officer, Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, has become Com- 
manding Officer, Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion, Yorktown, Va. Capt, Ben B. 
Pickett, former commander, has been 
selected for the rank of rear admiral 
and has assumed command of the 
Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla Twelve. 

New Supply Corps assignments: 
Capt. N, J. Cummmgs, SC, Special 
Asst. to Dir., Procurement Div., Office 
of Naval Material; Capt. J. E. Harvey, 
Jr., SC, Asst. Chief for Purchasing, 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts: Capt., 
L. G. Maxwell, SC, Officer-in-Charge, 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, 
N.Y.; Cdr. J. L. Forehand, SC, Dir. 
Purchasing Div., Navy Electronics 
Supply Office, Great Lakes, 111. 

AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Glen W. Martin has been 
nominated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assignment as The In- 
spector Generalf USAF. Lt. Gen. 
William K. Martm, presently The In- 
pector General, is being reassigned as 
Commander, Fifteenth Air Force, 
SAC, effective Sept. 1, General Martin 
will replace Lt. General Archie J. Old, 
Jr., who will retire Aug. 31. 

Maj. Gen. J. Francis Taylor Jr., 
formerly Dir., Command Control & 
Communications, Hq., USAF, has as- 
sumed command of the Air Force 
Communications Service, Scott AFB, 
111. 

Brig. Gen. Guy H. Goddard has been 
assigned as Dep, Dir. for Construc- 
tion, Hq., USAF; Brig. Gen. Oran 0, 
Price, has been assigned aa Civil 
Engineer, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 




Dr. Harold Brown, 37, Director of 
Defense Research & Engineering since 
1961, has been designated by Presi- 
dent Johnson as the new Secretary 
of the Air Force. He will relieve 
Eugene M. Zuckert, who announced 
his resignation last month, on Sept. 
30. Dr. Brown has been directly as- 
sociated with the Defense Department 
since 1058. During 1956-1961 he 
served in an advisory capacity as a 
member of the Polaris Steering Com- 
mittee, the Air Force Scientific Ad- 
visory Board and the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee on Ballistic Missiles. 




Mr. Norman S. Paul, 46, will relievo 
Dr. Brockway McMillan as Under 
Secretary of the Air Force on Sept. 
30. From 1965 to I960, Mr. Paul was 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, 
In 1961 he was appointed assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Legisla- 
tive Affairs and in July 1962 he was 
appointed to his present position as 
Assistant Secreary of Defense for 
Manpower. Mr. Paul is a former 
Naval officer and is a 1940 graduate 
of Yale University. 



New Director of Small 

Business Liaison Staff 

Appointed 



The following: are new assignments 
on the Air Staff, Hq., USAF: Col. 
William C. Pratt, Director of Data 
Automation; Col. Charles It. Gregg, 
Dep. Dir. of Data Automation, 

Col. Robert P. Daly has been as- 
signed as Dep. Dir. for Procurement, 
Air Force Logistics Command, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

New assignments at Electronics 
Systems Div., AFSC, Hanscom Field, 
Mass, i Col. David W, Pearsall, Dep. 
Commander for Advanced Planning; 
Col. Bryce S. Moore, Chief, Procure- 
ment & Production Office. 




The Small Business Administrate 
has announced the appointment ( 
Mr. Ralph F. Turner as Director ( 
the Small Business Government Lia 
son Staff for all Government agencie 
including the Defense Department 
Mr, Turner, formerly Assistant I>] 
uty Administrator for Procuromet 
and Management Assistance, succeed 
Mr. Ted G. Waale, who is retiring. 



Army, Air Force 

Announce New ROTC 

Scholarship Program 

Awards 

The Army recently announced th 
names of 400 high school graduate 
who have won the first four- yea 
scholarships to be given hy the Ami 
to college and University ROTC pw 
grams. In July the names of GO 
ROTC college students who won t\v( 
year Army scholarships starting wit 
their junior year in college tins fal 
wore listed. Both the four-year an 
the two-year scholarships, which ar 
authorised by the ROTC Vitaltentla 
Act signed by the President on Ocl 
18, 1064, will pay for tuition, text 
boohs and COGS, and provide the rt 
cipient with a subsistence allowanc 
of $60 a month for the duration c 
bis award. The scholarship winner 
will join thousands of other colleg 
freshmen entering the ROTC program 
this fall a program that provide 
approximately 8 5^ of the ameer in 
put needed by the Army each yeai 
Some 11,800 ROTC graduates fwi 
247 ROTC colleges and Hiilvcrsitiii: 
are being commissioned this yeas a 
second lieutenants in the Regulai 
Army or the Army Reserve, The Aii 
Force has announced that 97fi ROTf 
cadets will receive final two-yoai 
scholarships with benefits similar 1' 
the Army Program. AFROTC is tr 
186 colleges and provides anproxl 
mately 4,500 new officers each y*ar, 
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The Defense Department is actively seeking to increase 
the participation of small business and labor surplus area 
firms through an aggressive program conducted by the 
Directorate for Small Business an:l Economic Utiliza- 
tion Policy. This office is under the direction of Albert 
C. Lazure, foimar General Counsel for the Ordnance 
Corps, and a lawyer with more than 25 years of military 
procurement experience. 

Located under Deputy Assistant Secretary for Procure- 
ment, John M. Malloy, in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations & Logistics), Paul U. 
Ignatius, the Directorate has developed a six-point pro- 
gram to implement the small business and labor surplus 
area policies contained in the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR). The provisions of ASPR incorporate 
the national policies expressed in the Armed Services Act 
of 1947, the Small Business Act of 1958, Defense Man- 
power Policy #4 as issued by Office of Engineering Plan- 
ning and current DOD appropriation acts. 

Fundamentally, it is the intent of Un Congress and the 
Executive that iv fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contract for supplies am! services for the Govern- 
ment shall ba placed with small business concerns and 
that encouragement shall be given to the placing of eqn- 
tiactj and facilities in areas of pcrs'aient or substantial 
labor surplus and to assist such areas in making the besi 
lisa of their available resources. 

The DOD (Installation & Logistics) Secretariat, through 
its Small Business and Economic Utilization Policy Direc- 
torate, transmits operating and policy guidance to the 
more than fiOO full and part-time Small Business and 
Labor Surplus Specialists at military procurement offices 
throughout the country. Ths is done through the ASPR 
and through the Small Business /Labor Surplus Area (SB/ 
LSA) advisors to the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and DSA. Jack W. Askins of the Army, 
Morris M. Questal in the Navy, Thomas H. Casey and 
Edward J. McMurray of the Air Force, and Julian Ross 
and C. F. Cinqiegrana of DSA direct small business and 
labor surplus activities in their particular agencies. 

To increase the participation of these firms in the de- 
fense market place, a six-point program lias bscn De- 
signed to discover and utilize new sources for both prime 
and subcontracting opportunities, to make maximum use 
of preference "set-aside" procedures, lo publicize defense 
business opportunities and to join in special projects hav- 
ing social or economic implications for DOD procurement 
functions. 

The program in brief is as follows: 
Prime Contractor Source Development and Utilisation. 

Dovetailing with Defense policies of increasing com- 
petition wherever possible, this program seeks out, screens 
and solicits firms for Invitation for Bid (IFB) and Re- 
quest for Proposal (RFP) actions, Follow-up is then in- 
itiated to insure that interested and qualified firms are 
maintained on aproppriate bidders' lists and that they 
are afforded an equitable opportunity to compete on pro- 
curements for which they are qualified. 

Assistance is offered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion _ through its programs for referrals, surveys for 
certificates of competency and credit and loan programs. 
The Department of Commerce, through the Commerce 
Business^ Daily, synopsizes procurement invitations, sub- 
contracting leads, contract awards and other business 
opportunities. 
Activities 

Sections 1-700 and 1-800 of ASPR provide for the 
"partial" or "total" set-aside of certain procurements for 
small business and labor surplus area concerns. Small 
business set-asides may be "partial" or "total" (1Q09&), 
while labor surplus area set-asides may be only "partial," 
Total set-asides of individual procurements or a class of 
procurements is authorized if there is reasonable expecta- 
tion of bids or proposals from a sufficient number of re- 



sponsible small business concerns so that awards can be 
made at reasonable prices. 

Partial set-asides may be utilized for small business 
oa 1 labor surplus area firms if the pioposed "buy" can be 
divided into segments each constituting 1 an economic pro- 
duction run. The procurement is then divided into a non- 
sst-askle portion open to all bidders and a set-aside por- 
t ; on open only to small business or labor surplus area 
concsvns us the situation may warrant, Firms interested 
in the set-aside portion must also bid on the non-set- 
aside portion, 

Aft 3r awards have been made on the non-set-asida 
port'on, negotiations are then conducted for the set-aside 
portion with tha eligible small business or labor surplus 
area bidders to determine if they will meet the award 
price of the non-set-asidc portion. Negotiations are con- 
dueled only with those responsible bidders or offerors 
who havj subm'tted responsive bids or proposals on the 
non-set asi:le portion at a price no greater than 120 per 
cent of the highest unit price awarded on the non-set- 
aside portion. 

Ths order of priority for those within the 120 per cent 
range in the conduct of small business or labor surplus 
area sct-aa'das negotiations is as follows: 



Priority Small Business 

Groups Set- Asides 



Labor Surplus 

Set-Asides 



Small Business concerns 
which are also pers'stcnt 
labor surplus area con- 
cerns. 

Small Business concerns 
which are also substantial 
labor surplus aren con- 
cerns. 

Small business concerns 
which are not labor sur- 
plus ai-ea concerns. 



Pers'^tent labor surplus 
ar,:a concerns which arc 
also email business con- 
cerns. 

Oth'jr persistent labor 
surplus area concerns. 



Substantial labor surplus 
area concerns which are 
also Email business con- 
cerns. 

Other substantial labor 
surplus area concerns. 
Small business concerns 
which are not labor sur- 
plus area concerns. 

(Continued on Page 32) 




Mr, Albert C. Lazurc, Director of Small Business and 
Economic Utilization Policy in the Office of Asat, Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations & Logistics). Mr. Lnzure 
has the responsibility to assure continuing Defense-wide 
application of policies and practices deaigned to aid labor 
surplus areas consistent with procurement objectives and 
without the payment of price differentials. 
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Systems Program 



by 

George S. Peratino 

Assistant for Reliability Matters 

Office of Dep. Chief of Staff (Systems & Logistics) 

Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 

The Air Force has initiated a program called IROS 
(Increase Reliability of Operational Systems) in an at- 
tempt to reach a higher degree of reliability in equipment 
and systems already in operational use. The participation 
of industry across the board will be needed to provide re- 
placement parts and development of improved compo- 
nents as problem systems, subsystems and equipment are 
identified. 

How IROS Evolved. 

Initially, the management procedures established to 
implement reliability policy on systems were applied to 
systems in the conceptual, definition or acquisition phase. 
Air Force Regulation 375-6, "Reliability Program for 
Weapon Support, and Command and Control Systems," 
dated Oct. 17, 1960, supplied the impetus required to 
initiate a full scale attack on unreliable systems. This 
document was the first service regulation to contain re- 
liability policy. 

After having attained a satisfactory level of reliability 
on systems in development and production, attention was 
focused on those systems in the operational inventory 
which were developed prior to the issuance of Air Force 
reliability policy and management procedures and on 
those systems designed during the late 1950's, many of 
which will he in use for a long time. 

Lieutenant General Thomas P. Gerrity, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Systems & Logistics, Headquarters, USAF, con- 
cerned about this problem, directed the establishment of 
a program to increase the reliability of systems in the 
operational inventory. Responsibility was delegated to the 
Office of the Director for Procurement Policy. 

An Air Force team, under the direction of the Air Staff 
focal point for reliability matters, was established to 
undertake the assignment. The team included representa- 
tives from Headquarters, Air Force Systems Command 
(AFSC) j Headquarters, Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC) ; and the Directorates of Maintenance Engineer- 
ing and Procurement Policy, IT end quarters, USAF. 

The program, designated IROS, became official on 
March 18, 1906, when Air Force Regulation 400-46, out- 
lining the program, was issued. 

Program Ob|ective. 

Through failure data and mathematical models, IROS 
will identify problem areas existing in current systems, 
subsystems and equipment. It will test these "weak links" 
to determine the interrelationship of environment, test 
equipment, technical orders, design and maintenance skill 
level. 

Where cost effectiveness considerations justify, compo- 
nent improvement programs will be instituted. 

Since the objective of the IROS program is to increase 
reliability of operational systems, Air Force activities are 

required to: 

Apply necessary resources to review and analyze the 
current reliability of operational systems. 

Analyze electric data processing printouts to identify 
areas suspected of having low reliability. 

Recommend corrective actions to increase operational 
reliability of Air Force systems. 

10 



Command Responsibilities. 

AFLC will play the major role in the IROS progi'fti 
since the command has engineering responsibility for sys 
terns in the operational inventory. The IROS program 
AFLC is under the direction of the reliability manage) 
Mr. Frank J. Ruthcr. 

AFLC management procedure at the Air Materiel Arc, 
level will include monthly reliability status reports pr 
pared for each system. The reports will contain hardwar 
reliability trends for each operational system over i 
period of six months. Additional graphical trend data wfl 
be included to portray "alert availability," "unsehedulei 
maintenance analysis," "before flight" and "flight hard 
ware reliability," and "objective reliability." 

The report will include a detailed diagram showing thi 
mean time between failure (MTBF) for each system mil 
the major subsystems which have a low MTBF. The Llocl 
diagram will be expanded in these areas only to pinpoini 
the equipment whose MTBF is low. 

Headquarters, USAF, and Headquarters, AFLC, wil 
review the system block diagrams with representative! 
of the cognizant operating commands to direct fui-thei 
effort by the AMA's in pinpointing specific items that an 
highly unreliable. When the items are uncovered, thi 
AMA will determine whether substitute parts with higliei 
reliability are available for substitution into cxistfnj 
equipment. When items are not available, programs inusl 
be initiated to develop highly reliable parts for substitu- 
tion into Air Force equipment. In each case, cost effective- 
ness studies will be initiated to determine the feasibility 
of changing the design. 

Factors to be considered in making the determination 
are: 

Cost of replacing the unreliable items. 

Cost of modification. 

Cost of development programs to obtain highly re- 
liable substitute items. 

Projected life of tho system in the operational inven- 
tory. 

Reduction of the logistics support cost during the re- 
maining life of the system. 

No modification program will bo undertaken \inless sav- 
ings result to the Air Force or the tactical capabilities of 
the system are increased enough to assure performance of 
its assigned missions. 

When adequate data is not available at the AMA level 
to decide whether the operational reliability of tho equip- 
ment is adequate, a suitable testing program will be es- 
tablished to obtain a higher degree of confidence hi t!io 
operational reliability value. 

AFS^will establish those programs necessary to mttil 
the mission requirements of systems for which the com* 
mand has Air Force engineering responsibility. In addi- 
tion, AFSC will establish component improvement pro- 
grams with the systems program to eliminate high-failure- 
rate and manhour consumer items. It will provide en- 
ffincering support for the IROS program when requested 
oy Ai< LC and the operating commands. 

Air Force operating commands will develop a summary 
of the operational and maintenance concept changes for 
each of their systems. They will establish appropriate 
analytical models to pinpoint areas of low reliability. In 
conjunction with AFLC and AFSC they will determine 
til j ! . n>i?inm acceptable reliability level and the desired 
reliability goal for each operational system. The operating 
commands will recommend priority of actions based upon 
mission requirements and current availability of Air Force 
systems. 

Air Force-Industry Cooperation. 

An important factor on which tho success of tho IHOS 
1 rogram will hinge is the support of industrial organiza- 
tions. Many reliable replacement items are available todav 
ior immediate insertion into the operational systems. How- 
ever, many more will be required. Industry must gear 
its operations to meet this new challenge. As reliability; 
information on the operational systems becomes avnilnblc 
to the Air Force, industry will be advised. Thus industry 
actions to improve the reliability of their products to meet 
the program needs can be carried on parallel with Air 
J-<orce actions to obtain approval and funding to supnoit- 
development of reliable replacement items. i 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Cyrus It. Vance, Dep. Secre- 
tary of Defense, at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Annual Dinner, 
Washington, D C., Oct. 7. 

ARMY 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, at presentation of Eisenhower 
Trophy, 20th Annual Armed Forces 
Benefit Football Game, Chicago, 111., 
Sept. 3 (Appearance only), 

Maj. Gen. John J. Lane, Commander, 
Military Traffic Management & Ter- 
minal Service, at Advanced Traffic 
Management Class, Port Eustis, Va., 
Sept. 13; at Annual Transportation & 
Logistics Forum, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 
27- 

Hon. Willis M. Hawkins, Asat. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research & De- 
velopment), at American Chemical 
Society meeting, Atlantic City. N, J., 
Sept. 14, ' 

Mnj, Gen. G. V. Underwood, Jr., 
Chief of Information, at Minnesota 
Chapter of Public Relations Society 
of America, Minneapolis, Minn. Sept. 
10; at National Guard Assn. Public 
Information Workshop Panel. Miami, 
Fin., Sept. 28. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, at Opti- 
cal Manufacturers Assn, meeting 1 , 
Grossrnger, N. Y,, Sept. 23. 



How to Request 
A Classified Visit 

When contractor representatives 
wish to arrange visits to DOD agen- 
cies in the Washington, D. C., area 
that involve disclosure of classified 
information, it is essential that a re- 
quest be sent to the specific office or 
activity within the agency that is to 
bo visited. Paragraph 40c of the DOU 
Industrial Security Manual contains 
instructions for the preparation of 
sucli visit requests. 

Sending a visit request, for ex- 
ample, to the Chief of Naval Material 
or the Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command, would not be specific 
enough to insure that it reaches the 
intended recipient in advance of the 
proposed visit. Whenever possible, 
contractors should find out the exact 
code number or office symbol, division, 
branch, etc., of the activity or office to 
be visited, and the request should be 
addressed accordingly. By so doing, 
contractors will have better assurance 
that their requests will be promptly 
routed to the right place. 
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NAVY 

Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at American Legion 
national convention, Portland, Ore., 
Aug. 26; at Fleet Reserve Assn, na- 
tional convention, Miami, Fla,, Sept. 
14. 

Hon. V. M. Longstreet., Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Navy (Financial Man- 
agement), tit Armed Forces Manage- 
ment Assn. annual meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 1; at Bureau of Naval 
Weapons Financial Management con- 
ference, Norfolk, Va., Oct, 7. 

RAdm. P. Corradi, CEC, Chief, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks, at Society 
of American Military Engineers meet- 
ing, Fort Belvolr, Va., Sept. 8. 



VAdm. Paul Ramsey, Dep. Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), at General 
Electric Co. Management Assn. din- 
ner, Lynn, Mass., Sept. 14. 

Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Com- 
mandant, U, S. Marine Corps, at De- 
fense Supply Assn. annual convention, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20. 

AJR FORCE 

Gen. B. A. Schrievcr, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at Man- 
agement Conference, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 28; at Space Electronics 
Symposium, Miami, Fla., Nov. 3. 

Lt. Gen. W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Systems Effectiveness Conference, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 



Col. J. S. Cogswell, USAF, 
Heads New Industrial Security Office 



became the first chief of the Office of 
Industrial Security established at 
Headquarters, Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services (DCAS), of the 
Defense Supply Agency, on June 30, 
1965, The establishment of the new 
Office of Industrial Security repre- 
sents the consolidation of more than 
100 different offices of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force which had secu- 
rity cognizance over industrial plants 
handling defense contracts. 

In the reorganization, the 11 
DCAS regions, now being established 
throughout the country, will have 
single supervision with uniform policy 
and regulation. 

Security clearance of defense con- 
tractor employees are centrally pro- 
cessed at the Defense Industrial Se- 
curity Clearance Office (DISCO), 
located within the facilities of the De- 
fense Construction Supply Center, 
3990 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. Defense contractors now 
deal directly with DISCO on all per- 
sonnel clearance matters. 



"We establish the requirements, and 
the contractor develops his procedures 
and carries them out," states Colonel 
Cogswell. "We then inspect and look 
for shortcomings in the security pro- 
gram. If espionage is suspected, it is 
handed over to a service investigative 
agency, which in turn usually gives 
the case to the FBI since it 1ms pri- 
mary jurisdiction," 

Noting that it is difficult to have 
total security, especially where the 
human element is concerned, Colonel 
Cogswell recalls an incident that oc- 
curred when a contractor placed his 
brief case filled with classified mate- 
rial on the top of a cab na he paid 
the driver. He looked up to see the 
cab wove off with hla prized posses- 
sion while he was busy counting his 



A common cause of security viola- 
tion is inter-industry rivalry. Govern- 
ment classified material can be com- 
promised through Arms competing for 
trade secrets, processes, formulas and 
marketing intelligence, 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
nient of Defense which may be; of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please 
write to Chief, Magazine and 
Book Branch,, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Pub- 
lic Affairs, Washington, D.C, 
20301. 



DOD SAVES $4.6 BILLION 
IN FY 1965 

The Defense Department Cost Re- 
duction Program saved $4. ft billion 
during FY 1965, The savings were 
some $2.1 billion mare than previous- 
ly estimated. As a result, the annual 
savings goal for FY fiO and each year 
thereafter will be set at $6.1 billion. 
The program has permeated all levels 
of management in the Defense De- 
partment and is now widely accepted 
in defense industry- The DOD effort 
to provide required military strength 
at the lowest possible cost has throe 
parts: (1) buying only what is 
needed to achieve balanced readiness, 
(2) buying at the lowest sound price 
and (3) reducing opevatinjf costs 
through termination of unnecessary 
operations, standardization and con- 
solidation. In a tri-Korvicc switch of 
excess equipment, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara said the Army ac- 
quired excess Air Force missile tar- 
gets, saving more than $.6 million ; 
the Air Force acquired 1,200 Sparrow 
missiles excess to the Navy, saving 
$39 million and the Navy acquired 
126 excess Bomarc missiles as target 
drones from the Air Force for n 
savings of almost $10 million over a 
three-year period. 



NAVY TO ACTIVATE FIRST 

HOSPITAL SHIP SINCE 

KOREA 

The Navy has announced that the 
hospital ship REPOSE is being re- 
activated at Hunter's Point Division, 
San Francisco Bay Naval Shipyard. 
No firm date has been set for her 
recom miss ion ing 1 , REPOSE will be 
the first hospital ship in operational 
use by the Navy since shortly after 
the Korean action ceased, Other ships 
being: commissioned are the landing 
ships rocket (medium) CLARION 
RIVER, SAINT FRANCIS RIVER 
and WHITE RIVER; the inshore 
fire support ship CARRONADE; and 
KULA GULF, an aircraft ferry. 



NEW V/STOL AIRCRAFT 
DELIVERED 

LTV Aerospace Corp. of Dallas re- 
cently delivered the first of five XC- 
142A tri-service V/STOL transports 
tilt-wing, deflected slipstream air- 
craft which can operate vertically 
from small clearings and fly conven- 
tionally at speeds of more than 430 
MPH. The XC-142A will go into a 
test and evaluation program at Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif., under rugged field 
conditions such as might be encount- 
ered in a combat area. 

DOD RESEARCH STIMULATES 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 

Tlie Defense Department spends 
more than $7 billion annually on re- 
search. A major effort is being made 
within DOD to disseminate to indus- 
try information learned from this re- 
search. For example, the three serv- 
ices collectively have spent about $1(1 
million on eye protection systems. A 
direct result of this research is a 
now product on the market this year: 
photochromic sunglasses. In another 
case, infrared detection equipment has 
been adapted by the Forestry Service 
to demonstrate its capability in de- 
tecting forest fires. A third exam- 
ple is the appreciable reduction of the 
sixe and weight of power conversion 
equipment, as well as the increase 
in the efficiency of- the conversion 
process by better than 90 per cent. 
Numerous commercial applications 
results of more than $600,000 DOD 



research are in portable television 
and radio sets. There is available I- 
formation detailing more than 25 
other examples of DOD research spin- 
off benefits to industry; however, 
these spinofTs number in the 
:mds. 



NEW LIVE ORAL VACCINE 

A successful field trial of a vaccine 
against adenovirus type 4, the main 
cause of severe acute respiratory di- 
sease in military recruits, has been 
successfully tested by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the U.S. Navy. 
Taken in the form of a capsule, tlie 
vaccine was 100 per cent effective in 
preventing acute respiratory illness 
among 135 Marine recruit volunteers 
at a training camp where udcnoviriis 
4 was epidemic. By contrast, almost 
25 per cent of a control group of 182 
who had been fed a placebo were 
hospitalized with severe ndonovirus 
respiratory disease during the same 
epidemic. The vaccine represents a 
now concept in immunisation. A spe- 
cial coating on the capside prevents 
the vaccine from being released until 
it roaches the intestinal tract, Thus 
tlie live vaccine bypasses the normal 
site of adenovirus infection, the res- 
piratory tract, and causes in the in- 
testinal tract a symptom-free infec- 
tion that stimulates the production of 
protective antibodies. Marine Corps 
training centers at Camp Lojfiime 
and Parris Island conducted the flnlcl 
trials, assisted by USPHS person- 
nel. Adenovirus 4 has caused expen- 
sive losses of training time in the 
Navy and added to the costs of niciii- 
cal care. 




The XC-142A, n unique tilt-wing transport aircraft designed to take oft and 
land vertically, is delivered by LTV Aerospace Corp. of Dallas, Tex. for test 
and evaluation by the Air Force, (See Item 3 Above) 
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Prank J. Fctle, Director, Export Financing Plans 

Office of International Logistics Negotiations 

Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 

(International Security Affairs) 
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third of all sales of military equipment and 
:} in the past four years has been credit 
1'nis includes sales to industrial countries, such 
the United Kingdom and Australia, as well as 
Developing countries such as India, Iran and 
the Middle East and Latin America. Credit has 
t/ ided by both private and governmental sources. 
' v e received many inquiries from U.S. industry 
\IS institutions as well as from foreign officials 
Government agencies asking, "How is the credit 
how do the banks and private coin- 
in such credit arrangements, particu- 



j. \v?tli regard to the loan guaranty provision; and 
tA>A, * ne various provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
M**:T pertain to Military Assistance sales and credit 

i _" t .yVi 

endeavor to answer these questions and also 
"liscuss the proposed legislation for 196& which 
_ ,-,-jCnd the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
^ currently pending in Congress. 



of Sales. 

11( i *w clil(?0 of all military export sales in the 10-year 
1 1062-61 was about $300 million annually. During 
<t three years, FY 1962-64, sales .jumped to five 
t>ie previous average, or over $1,5 billion annually. 
.-year total of all sales orders, commitments and 
(including the United Kingdom option to buy 
jrcraft from the United States) amounted to 
O n for FY 1902-65, Of this total $2.7 billion, 
it S0 r /f, was or will be made on credit terms. 
i ls examine further the principal methods used 
^_ing such sales, in particular the Military As- 
jprogram (MAP) credit provisions of the Foreign 
Act, 



of Financing, 

tire three basic sources of financing military ex- 

js, as follows: 

Casli. The first and most common form of payment 
)i- cEish, either by direct contracts between foreign 
mmonts and U.S. manufacturers and lending insti- 
ns, or through a Military Assistance Sale (MAS) 
tinted between the two governments. Over $0.5 bil- 
or VO*/r, of the total $9.2 billion sales orders, com- 
ieivts_and options for FY 62-65 were covered through 

Banks/Eximbank. Over $2 billion, or 20% 
!, were made through credit arrangements 
banks or with the Export-Import Bank of 

- Credit Account. Approximately $500-$700 mil- 
J BS than 10% of all sales, were made through 

* "'- Assistance Credit Account, Section 603 of 

Assistance Act provides the general authority 
. sales by the Defense Department and de- 
r &ibility of countries to receive such exports. 
f* the above-mentioned categories will be further 
id specific provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
cd as they pertain to Government sales. 

&&' 



es 



main provisions relating to cash sales are : 
607(a), which provides for sale of defense 
services, usually by payment in advance or 
lays after delivery. 

: 1 507 (b), which provides contract authority 
Production under "dependable undertaking," 
*at the U.S. Military Departments can contract 
^'ocurement and use the foreign government's 
^s and when required to meet contractor pay- 
* is the source for the bulk of U.S. MAS sales. 



Repayments are deposited to a "Trust Account" from 
which the Military Departments are reimbursed for goods 
and services rendered. 

An amendment to Section 507 (b) in 1964 permits short 
term credit or payment within 120 days after delivery. 
This is used mainly where a foreign government may 
encounter legal problenis in making payments prior to 
delivery. Another provision for credit is contained in Sec- 
ton 507 (a) whereby payment terms can be extended not 
to exceed three years after delivery of the defense articles. 
This credit is seldom used mainly because of the Military 
Departments' requirements for repayments to replenish 
such inventories. 

The largest U.S. cash customer is the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which has agreed to consider purchases from 
the United States in an amount approximating United 
States defense expenditures in Germany and thus help 
offset the cost of United States forces there. Other large 
cash sales have been made to United Kingdom, Australia, 
France, Italy, Canada and Japan. 

Private Biinks/Eximbank Credit. 

The largest source of credit is from private banking 
facilities and Eximbank, Terms aro usually short to 
medium, or three to seven years, and at varying bank 
rates. Historically, banking facilities have been reluctant 
to extend credit for military export sales because of the 
risks involved and lack of Government guaranty for such 
sales. Eximbank combined with MAP credit in 19G3 to 
extend its first military export sale using its own funds. 
The early maturities were covered by Eximbank, at 
normal bank rates, and later maturities by MAP Credit 
at lower interest rates. The second Eximbank sale was 
niade later in 1963 in combination with an Italian banking 
institution and again utilized Defense government-to- 
government contract authority plus promissory notes, 
Eximbank will consider credits for the industrial devel- 
oped countries. 

Private banking facilities have extended credit for mili- 
tary export sales to Iran and India in FY 1906, In both 
cases, gpvernmont-to-govcmment agreements were exe- 
cuted prior to extending the line of credit, and the United 
States Government provided loan guarantees, A major 
problem in private bank participation in military sales 
is the 10G# limitation by the Federal Reserve Bank on 
foreign investments based upon 1964 experience. Since 
military sales to developing countries generally yield the 
lowest returns and have the softest terms because of the 
financial status of these countries, banks are inclined to 
limit such participation, 

The main problem of the Defense Department in deal- 
ing with banks is selecting or determining the participat- 
ing bank since this is not normally a function of Defense, 
In this regard, Treasury and Eximbank arc cooperating 
with Defense to resolve this *"" " 



MAP Credit Account. 

The third source of financing is through credit of the 
MAP _ Account. Here credit is extended to developing 
countries unable to obtain financing from usual com- 
mercial sources and where such credit is in the "national 
interest," Credit is made available only after considering 
the political, economic and military factors involved. Mili- 
tary_Assistance (MAP) appropriated funds are initially 
provided as capital for such credit sales, Reimbursements 
then become available under Section 508 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act to finance additional sales, The MAP Ac- 
count thus becomes a "revolving account" since repay- 
ments from such sales are "available until expended 
solely for the purpose of furnishing further military as- 
sistance on cash or credit terms." 
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An amendment to the Act in 1964 enabled private bank- 
ing facilities and manufacturers, as well as Eximbanlt, to 
participate in Defense sales by providing loan guaranty 
authority under Section 509 (b). This allows U.S. banks 
and manufacturers to extend credit for military sales to 
developing countries which DOD may guaranty for 100% 
of the credit extended, but only obligate 25% of the MAP 
Account as a "Contingency Reserve" in the event of a 
default. 

National Interest. 

The critical question of MAP fund availability centers 
about the question of need for such credit in the "national 
interest." Defense policy states that credit funds will be 
made available for all sales that should be made in mil- 
national interest, and that such sales will receive first 
priority in the availabilities of the Military Asastanco 
appropriation which also provides military grant aid to 
developing nations. A practical limitation therefore exists 
within Government since the various programs, whether 
military sales, grant aid, or AID economic projects, are 
competing for limited fund availability imposed by the 
annual Congressional appropriations. 

The MAP Credit Account was initiated in 1958 with a 
capitalization of $85 million from MAP New Obligational 
Authority for credit sales. Credit repayments, or reim- 
bursements, from sales re-entered the fund and were 
further obligated for military sales. This fund was ade- 
quate until 19G2 when MAP Credit sales, together with 
cash sales, rose sharply. In each subsequent year, the 
MAP Account \vas augmented with additional New Obli- 
gational Authority, so that by the end of FY 1965 MAP 
Credit capitalization totaled $225 million. During FY 
1960, MAP Organizational Authority of $50 million is 
expected to be used for new credits that otherwise cannot 
be funded. 

Terms of MAP credit generally are softer than normal 
bank financing because of the need to make sales to de- 
veloping countries. Limited availability of the MAP Ac- 
count results mainly from long term, low interest rates, 
such as three to 10 years and 0-59* interest charges. 
Countries realizing MAP Credit sales are mainly in the 
Middle East, the Mediterranean Area and Latin America. 

Defense Loan Guaranty Participation. 

Since credit sales of military equipment to developing- 
countries normally cannot be financed without Govern- 
ment guaranty because of political and financial risks 
involved, private banks and manufacturers frequently ask 
the Defense Department how they can participate in such 
credit. 

The answer is not easy since among the factors to be 
considered in extending such loan guaranty are the views 
of many U.S, Government agencies, including Defense's 
evaluations by the Joint Staff, Unified Commands, Mili- 
tary Departments, and other staffs. State Department 
must weigh the political implications. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) must consider the economic 
and overall U.S./ AID impact since it has basic jurisdic- 
tion over the Foreign Assistance Act and its administra- 
tion. Treasury Department must define the balance of 
payments and other international financial interests in- 
volved. It also works closely with Eximbank in credit 
considerations. Bureau of the Budget, "watchdog of Fed- 
eral spending," must provide MAP credit apportionment 
and program approval. Finally, the National Advisory 
Council (NAG), a joint Government body, must rule upon 
credit terms and other special conditions in tho light of 
overall Government policies. 

All these factors determine what is in the "national in- 
terest, and whether a proposed credit sale to a particular 
country can be guaranteed by the Defense Department to 
a private bank, contractor or Eximbank, The potential 
seller or banker must become, or remain, familiar with 
the territory and markets of the world through his private 
enterprise and resources, When it appears necessary for 
U.S. Government guaranty or MAP Credit Assistance to 
be considered to consummate the military sale in the 
national interest," then tho manufacturer or lending in- 
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stitution should initiate Government processing by request 
ing such consideration through the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary (International Logistics Negotiations) 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
ternational Security Affairs). 

Preliminary Steps. 

The Defense Department in the final analysis must 
authorize the credit guaranty, but there are certain pre- 
liminary steps which the potential seller or lender should 
take prior to contacting or submitting such request for 
Defense action, as follows; 

Determine the market requirement for the defense 
item. 

Ascertain as much as possible the preliminary assess- 
ment of military, political, economic and other factors 
influencing the "national interest." 

Evaluate the financial status of the country involved 
and appraise other credit fund availabilities for the pro- 
posed sale. 

Determine the foreign government's support for the 
proposed sale. 

If it is concluded that MAP credit funding should be 
utilized, in the light of competing demands for such funds 
and the fact that no other source is available, then action 
should be initiated by the potential seller or lending insti- 
tution, either by asking the foreign government to request 
such credit or by directly approaching the Defense De- 
partment, It should be understood that the Defense De- 
partment will also ask and require the purchasing gov- 
ernment to sign a government-to-government agreement 
to protect the guaranty. 

Procedures involving MAP credit funding are com- 
plicated; to describe them otherwise would be deceptive 
However, it should be noted that MAP credit sales have 
increased each year, so that presently there are over 
$250 million in Accounts Receivable, Additional funding 
of this account will probably be made because of the in- 
creasing requirements, stimulated partly by the phase-out 
of grant aid assistance and continued need for U.S. credit 
by developing nations, 

The Defense Department is prepared to utilize the com- 
bination of financial resources available to finance all 
credit sales of military export equipment and services in 
amounts and of a character necessary in our "national 
interest. Adequate financing is available and can be found 
in order to meet our international commitments and re- 
quirements. Financing can be met through further conn- 
erative Defense/industry/fmnncial team efforts, which aw- 
well under way, 
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I wish to direct my comments towards logistic data as 
an end item; data which we buy from the contractors; 
dala used to support logistic requirements, or for use in 
systems acquisition and systems management. This type 
of data is also an important resource to the Department 
of Defense and industry. 

Definitions and Scope of Problems. 

The problem of acquiring and managing the items of 
data that wo have purchased is an important problem. . . . 
Estimates of coats run nearly $2 billion annually! In a 
broader sense, however, the value is beyond calculation 
because technical data represents a vital reservoir of 
engineering knowledge upon which the continued effective- 
ness of our weapons systems depend. Prom this standpoint, 
the problem demands the highest order of management 
attention we can muster. 

To get a rough idea of the magnitude of this problem, 
think of the pile of paper represented by over 5(1 million 
engineering drawings, both old and new, collected in DOD 
activities and repositories. More millions are being added 
annually in all shapes and sizes. 

How are we to extract needed information from a par- 
ticular drawing and make it available promptly in support 
of some military equipment half-way around the world? 
How do we place the cost to the Government of the whole 
collection of drawings in proper perspective ? How do we 
know when we have all information needed and avoid 
acquiring that which is unnecessary? How do we keep our 
store of knowledge up to date and current with tech- 
nology? How do we achieve uniformity and avoid duplica- 
tion of information supporting devices in space, in the 
air, on the ground and sea, under the sea and, at the same 
time, make absolutely sure that no vital need is neglected 
anywhere ? 

The problem is even more complex. Engineering draw- 
ings are only one type of data in our collection. Technical 
data comes in many more forms, ranging from drawings 
and sketches to a variety of documents, such as draw- 
ings manuals, scientific information, logistics data, design 
information and configuration management information. 
Reflecting modern mechanization, new forms such as rolls 
of microfilm and magnetic tapes are now being employed, 



In technical manuals, we inventory about 225,000 titles. 
These include technical orders and publications covering 
operation, maintenance and repair of all types and sizes 
of military equipment. It is interesting to note that a re- 
cent study estimated that the total technical manual cost 
was approximately $400 million annually. 

Standardization documents include 35,000 military speci- 
fications, standards, qualified products lists, standardiza- 
tion handbooks and bulletins, 

Problem Discussion and Stains of Solutions. 

I believe that the Department of Defense has faced 
the problem and is attempting to improve the manage- 
ment of all data. We do not know all the solutions, and 
it will take time and money to unscramble the numerous 
problems. Three fundamental parameters serve to describe 
the Defense improvement effort: First, the requirements 
for data must be explicit. Emphasis must be placed not 
only on acquiring essential data in a prompt fashion, but 
also on acquiring only the minimum quantity of data 
necessary to support the needs of the military services. 
Second, attention must be given to insure the adequacy of 
data delivered to the Defense Department. Third, the in- 
formation contained in the Department of Defense must 
be readily accessible to the user, whether it be a military 
or a contractor agency. 

Management. One of the significant first steps for im- 
provement was the establishment of a DOD management 
program for technical data. Until recently data manage- 
ment had been exercised by the Military Departments and 
their components on an individual basis, lie view of the 
department organization showed that there was neither 
the requirement nor the mechanics for coordination among' 
the departments. Each had its own concepts and pursued 
separate ideas of requirements, technical content of docu- 
ments and methods of handling the information. However, 
each department has developed data, management tech- 
niques which show promise, For example, the Air Force 
was a leader in the development of contractor data acquisi- 
tion procedures which have been adopted as DOD 
policy. . , . The Navy was the first to establish and use 
the data review board. Thfise boards are now established 
in all Military Departments. The Army was an early 
leader in exploring and developing techniques for data 
retrieval, such aa the Army Data Retrieval Engineering 
System (ADRES). 

The difference among the Services in handling data are 
the cause of confusion to you in industry. A lack of uni- 
formity existed which necessitated attention on the part 
of toj) management. In addition, a continuing direct coor- 
dinating effort with DOD ataff elements for the purpose 
of integrating various programs internally was neces- 
saa-y, < . . 

At this point in time, I feel the Department of Defense 
is looking ahead in the management of technical data. 

A DOD policy directive governing the determination of 
data requirements in the procurement of technical data 
and information has been issued. 

DOD instructions on the overall management of tech- 
nical data and standardization from exploratory develop- 
ment through production, distribution, use, maintenance 
and disposal of military items are in effect. 

Engineering drawings previously mentioned is a specific 
area in which improvements are being made. Many of the 
management steps which have been taken are directed to 
the better use of drawings. Briefly, some of those efforts 
are: 

We are stressing the fact that drawings muat be 
adequate for the purpose for which they were intended. 

Contractor quality assurance plans now must include 
procedures to insure adequacy of data furnished to the 
government. 
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An index of repositories of engineering: drawings has 
been prepared. 

o Improvements in mechanized data storage and re-, 
trieval systems are being emphasized. 

Technical manuals are very important, not only because 
of the high dollar value, but because of their essential 
role in providing information for operation and mainte- 
nance of oui 1 military equipment. We are considering n 
thorough review of the entire manual program by a recog- 
nized publishing house. Our present manual system is over 
30 years old without major change. 

Price of Data. The cost of data is an unpopular subject, 
but DOD believes that cost or price of data procured 
should be known. I assure you Congress also would like 
to know what it costs. In all truthfulness, wouldn't you 
as managers in industry like to know? It is difficult ti> 
conceive of budgeting for facilities, hardware;, people ami 
data for weapons systems without cnst estimates. Th 
Department of Defense is preparing a "Derivation of Data 
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This policy will outline procedures to be used in deter- 
mining the estimated price of data. 

Rights in Data. The controversial problem ol" rights in 
data is of such keen interest to Government and industry 
alike that I have asked Mr. Malloy of my office to discuss 
this subject later this morning. (See excerpts from Mr. 
Malloy's speech beginning on this page.) 

Deferred Delivery. In the area of data procurement 
there are a few programs which have been started which 
will takp advantage of the deferred delivery of data con- 
cept. This provides for delaying the ordering of data until 
it is actually needed. This has the dual advantage of allow- 
ing the needs to become better defined and avoids clutter- 
ing our files with unneedcd drawings, many of which are 
frequently changed. 

This policy is being tested on the 0-141 program and 
is planned for application on the F-111. Under 'this sys- 
tem, we have bought only a small percentage of the draw- 
ings we would have bought under former procedures. 

Transition of Data from R&D to Productfon. Another 

stimulating area for data management is that prey area 
between tho end of the development phase and the 'begin- 
ning of the acquisition or production phase. 

One method of preparing the production package f s that 
of executing production engineering concurrently wilh de- 
velopment. Another method is buying a pilot production 
as the final development step. The data used in the pilot 
run would have undergone the acid tes* use in produc- 
tion. The general problem is one that is familiar to both 
industry and Government -whether to award first pro- 
duction to the developer or to obtain competition. 

Logistics Data lo Designers, From t'le standpoint of 
logistics, we also need to provide these designers (of new 
equipment) with data on parts, components and equipment 
which have already been subject to engineering scrutiny 
and proven in use. Congress has expressed concern for 
elte veiiess of this communication. As a key to this 
effort toe DOD has a program with the cooperation of 
both industry and military for an "Engineering Data 
Retrieval System" (EDRS). No doubt many of von have 
already heard of this test, which is scheduled for com- 
pletion this summer. 

Standardization, Data management and standardization 
are intertwined and therefore are inseparable. Br'efly 
standardization is one kind of data management. It serves 
and supports research and development and logistics, act- 
ing ra the capacity of a broker of engineering informa- 
tion. A new DOD directive on Standardization Policy has 
just been published by the Secretary of Defense. Under 
the new directive, the Standardization Program empha- 
sizes the life cycle of an item. Research and engineering 
are deeply committed in what was formerly a logistics 
program. Intra-service and Intro-system standardization is 
advocated in lieu of across-the-board standardization. 
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... I wish to dwell briefly on the relationship or in- 
terface of rights in data in the data acquisition process 
and to some extent in the management process. 

First, what rights are we talking about? Wo are talking 
about the rights of the Government to use tho data it 
acquires. Such rights, as you know, fall into two cate- 
gories, One is called UNLIMITED and the other, appro- 
priately enough, LIMITED. When we speak of unlimited 
rights p we mean the right to use, duplicate or disclose 
data in any manner or for any purpose whatsoever. On 
the other hand, limited rights means that the Govern- 
ment may not disclose the data, or use it for procure- 
ment or manufacturing purposes without the permission 
of tho owner. There are two exceptions to this limitation 
on the use of data by the Government; namely, it can be 
used for emergency repair work and it can 'be released 
to foreign governments if the national interests of tlio 
United States so require. In these situations tho use limi- 
tations just mentioned are applicable to the data trans- 
ferred. In other words, the data in possession of the now 
recipient is limited and cannot lie further disclosed. 

The Government has extensive needs for many kinds, 
of technical data. Its needs may well exceed those of pri- 
vate commercial customers. For defense purposes, millions 
of separate equipment and supply items must ho acquired, 
operated and maintained. Data resulting- from research 
and development contracts must bo obtained, organized 
and disseminated to many different users. Finally, tho 
Government must make technical data widely available in 
the form of contract specifications in order to obtain com- 
petition among its suppliers, and thus further economy in 
Government procurement. 

Commercial organizations have a valid economic Inter- 
est in data they have developed at their own expense for 
competitive purposes. Such data, particularly technical 
data, which discloses details of design or manufacture, 
is often closely held because its disclosure to competitors 
could jeopardize the competitive advantage it waa devel- 
oped to provide. Public disclosure of such technical data 
can cause serious economic hardship to the origlnatinc* 
company. 

It is apparent that there is no necessary correlation be- 
tween the Government's needs for technical data and its 
contractors' economic interests therein. The Government 
must not be barred from bargaining and contracting to 
obtain such technical data as it needs, even though that 
data may normally not be disclosed in commercial prac- 
tice. At the same time, acquiring maintaining, storing, 
retrieving and distributing technical data in the vast 
quantities generated by modern technology is coatly and 
burdensome for the Government. For this reason alone 3t 
would be necessary to control closely the extent and na- 
ture of data procurement. Such control is also necessary 
to insure Government respect for its contractors' economic 
interests in technical data relating to their privately de- 
veloped items. Such respect is an important factor In 
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fostering successful contractual relationships, in encour- 
aging a ready flow of data essential to Government needs, 
and in providing incentive to develop, at private expense, 
items of military usefulness. 

The New Policy. 

Given this situation, it is obvious to all of you that 
some rational policy must exist for determining the 
rights to use data obtained from contractors. Any rights 
in data policy must be fair and equitable in all respects 
and be understood and accepted, both in Government and 
in industry . The policy must serve the interests of both 
parties. In addition and this is most important it must 
be workable and administrate in a consistent, repcatable 
way by those on the firing line in industry and in Gov- 
ernment. 

I think it is worth noting that the efforts to resolve 
this problem have experienced their 10th birthday. The 
first DOD data clause as such appeared in the 1055 edi- 
tion of the Armed Service Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR). The first comprehensive statement of data policy 
was published in ASPR in April 1957 and subsequently 
revised in October 1958. Our current data policy was 
promulgated in Defense Procurement Circular # 6 on 
May 14, 1964, for use on an optional basis. This policy 
has now been published in the ASPR and was effective 
for mandatory use in all procurements which call for 
data on and after April 1, 1965. 

I consider that an outstanding contribution to a rational 
resolution of the rights problem is embodied in the con- 
cept that he who has paid the product development cost 
has the dominant interest in the rights in the technical 
data pertaining to that product. I am sure you will agree 
with me that this is easy to understand and that it is 
fair and equitable. Simply stated, if the Government pays 
for the development work, it is entitled to unlimited rights 
in that which is paid for. On the other hand, if the prod- 
uct is developed at private expense then the Government 
with certain exceptions, such as "form, fit and func- 
tion" data must be satisfied with limited rights if it 
orders technical data pertaining to such privately devel- 
oped products unless, of course, it negotiates for and 
pays for the data separately. This result is fair if it is 
understood and accepted by the Government, 

Another significant policy advance, in my opinion, is 
the deferred ordering concept which, while establishing 
the rights in data at the time of contracting, permits the 
selection and ordering of data at a later time when spe- 
cific needs can be intelligently ascertained. Tims, this 
concept is directly keyed to our policy of acquiring only 
what we really need. . . . 

The new policy also provides new and better protection 
for subcontractors a very troublesome area in the past, 
This is so because a standard contract clause is prescribed 
for flow down through the subcontract chain. In addition, 
subcontractors may submit data subject to limited rights 
directly to the Government instead of to higher tier con- 
tractors, Now I don't pretend that all of the subcontrac- 
tor data problems have been solved. Much depends on the 
proper administration by both prime contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

Another new feature makes provision for an advance 
determination of rights in data ordered under the con- 
tract. The purpose is to avoid problems which might en- 
sue at tho time the data is actually delivered, These de- 
terminations of data rights are final and binding on "both 
parties. It is not necessary for all data elements to be 
predetermined. However, it should be possible to identify 
the data rights for the specific data determined and 
ordered at the time of contracting. The remaining data 
rights can bo determined at a later date when the exact 
nature and origin of the data is known. Of course, it 
will be possible, often, to identify the distribution of 
rights to all the data to be ordered. 

Current Status, 

, , . First of all, it should be stated that we are all 
just beginning to get some practical, day to day f noae to 
nose, experience with the new data policy. However, I 
believe that never have the prospects been so good for 
resolution of the problem of rights in data. I know that 



the attitude of the Military Departments to the new 
regulation is good. They have confidence in its work- 
ability and I am much encouraged because I find sub- 
stantially the same attitude on the part of industry. These 
statements may strike you as being overly optimistic, or 
as suggesting ttiat \ve consider ourselves free of operating 
problems in the data area. What I am saying is that the 
environment is favorable to resolution of operating diffi- 
culties if rind when they occur and we expect to run 
into some difficulties, 

Some elements of DOD initially expressed concern that 
competitive reprocurcment opportunities would be de- 
graded because of the contractor's ability to properly re- 
strict more data than under our prior policy. Whether 
these are justified fears is an open question at the present 
time. But the DOD did not adopt this policy blindly in 
a vacuum. We are prepared to accept a lessening of com- 
petitive opportunities if that is, in fact, a result o the 
proper application of the regulation in the data acquisi- 
tion process. This is consistent with the notion of con- 
tractually offering protection as to certain data pertaining 
to end items, components and processes developed at priv- 
ate expense provided the data does not fall within the 
stated exceptions such as the so-called form, fit and func- 
tion data. 

Further, except as to procurements under the formally 
advertised procedure, there now exists a new negotiation 
process. The actual data order is now a subject for nego- 
tiation and this I regard as an important consideration. 
Since you will know precisely, or should know tho rights 
which will attach to the data which you agree to deliver, 
it then follows that if the data is being obtained for use 
in competitive Teprocurment, and as such must be obtained 
with unlimited rights, a definite relationship between the 
rights in this case, unlimited rights and the quality 
of the data procured is struck. If the data sought, such 
as detailed design specifications and drawings, is prop- 
erly protcctible by the contractor, then the Government 
may accept data of lesser quality (such as form, fit 
and function) for competitive reprocurcment instead of 
the detailed design engineering drawings which may be 
more desirable. 

Operating experience under the policy has demonstrated 
that the number of line items of data initially listed on 
DD Form 1423 as being required by the Government has 
been materially reduced as part of the negotiation pro- 
cess. Thus we may properly conclude that the give-and- 
take of the negotiating process, as applied to the data 
order and influenced by the rights to be acquired, will 
work and operate to tho benefit of both parties in estab- 
lishing the data order. Wo arc optimistic that the negotia- 
tion results will enable each party to satisfy its basic 
requirements. I recognize, however, that the negotiation 
of the appropriate data order is a different concept than 
that which prevailed under the old ASPR and, as such, 
we may be on the high end of the learning curve. 

You and I know that proper understanding of policy 
will not just happen. It is a. matter of indoctrination, 
training; and experience. Just as we in the DOD foci this 
necessity, so must industry. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to advert to the importance of the attitude of management 
which, in the final analysis, has ultimate responsibility 
for the policy of your company under this regulation. I 
urge you to stress to your people that this policy has the 
ingredients of success if it is skillfully applied, I can 
assure you that this attitude exists in Government and 
has filtered to the operating people. This is not to any 
that mistakes will not occur, both by industry and Gov- 
ernment personnel, but these cases, we think, will be con- 
fined to a minimum and the policy will function effectively 
in substantially all procurements. 

I understand that some people in industry are appre- 
hensive that the procedure in the new policy foi 1 predeter- 
mination of rights in data will foe used by the Government 
to gain unlimited rights in data where, in fact, the policy 
calls for limited rights. Obviously this is not intended and, 
if t is found to occur, corrective steps will be taken. 
This provision is designed for administrative convenience 
to resolve questions on specific data rights in advance, 
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wherever practical, thereby benefiting both industry and 
the Government. 

There is another provision that industry as a whole 
may not fully appreciate and that is the concept of de- 
ferred ordering and delivery of data. . . . This particular 
technique has a tremendous potential in reducing the flow 
of data to the Government to that which is needed, and 
no more. The deferred selection and ordering of data until 
such time as better visibility is attained and requirements 
are better defined, will insure that the data order will, in 
fact, be discrete, appropriate to the purpose and manage- 
able. ^Yet despite these obvious advantages of deferred 
ordering, I know of cases where people in industry are 
concerned that the Government will have a blank check to 
order data, This completely misses the point. The deferred 
order is limited to data which is specifically or by cate- 
gory (such as maintenance data) identified in the contract. 
Obviously, in a situation where the contract does not call 
for data, the Government cannot at a later date request 
delivery of data, even though the contract may contain 
the data rights clause. In this situation, the deferred 
order clause is not appropriate. 

Private Expense. 

Another area that may require clarification centers 
around the question: "What is private expense?" "What 
is developed at private expense?" In its simplest form, 
"private expense" and "developed at private expense" 
refer to products, and the data pertaining thereto, which 
were developed by you with your own funds. If the Gov- 
ernment has contracted for the development, it cannot be 
said to have been at private expense. But in such cases, 
it is a requirement of the regulation that the Govern- 
ment's sponsorship he specifically identified in the schedule 
as research and development work if the Government is 
to secure data with unlimited rights. Obviously, it should 
not be difficult for anyone to recognize the precise con- 
tractual situation. If the Government has not specified 
research and development work, even though such work 
is being performed, then it suffers the loss of its unlimited 
rights position, and it must accept the result. 

Moreover, it is clear that we do not consider our con- 
tribution to your independent research and development 
program as a cloud on your right to claim such develop- 
ments under the independent research and development 
program as being at private expense. As wo have stated 
in Defense Procurement Circular #22, wo consider the 
Government should acquire no greater rights than any 
other customer buying; your products or services by virtue 
of paying our reasonable share of your cost of doing 
business, including costs incurred under independent ro- 
search and development programs, Tt is equally obvious 
that profits generated through product sales or other- 
wise, or capital contributions allocated to design and de- 
velopment of now products, do not constitute a basis for 
asserting development at Government expense, no matter 
whether the profits or capital contributions result from 
Government or commercial business. In short, and to put 
it another way, development at Government expense 
means development under a contract which specified re- 
search and development work and which was funded by 
the Government in whole or in part. 

Prime-Subcontract Relationship. 

I should like to touch again on the prime-subcontractor 
relationship, There is clear agreement that our policy 
must bo as fair to a subcontractor as it is to a prime, 
While we do not blindly assume that absolute fairness can 
be achieved through the force of a regulation and related 
contractual agreements, it can be aided, and we think wo 
have done just that. For example, in the usual situation, 
a prime contractor cannot prescribe that all data will be 
furnished with unlimited rights on the premiss of comply- 
ing with our policy. Moreover, it is the subcontractor, 
rather than the prime, who makes the initial determina- 
tion as to Government rights in data ordered by the prime 
from his subcontractor. The subcontractor does this in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the basic data clause which 
must be flowed down to him with the data order, This 
clause does not by its terms convey any rights in the 
data to the prime; rights are vested solely in the Govern- 
ment. If data is properly subject to limited rights, the 



subcontractor, if he wishes to do so, can deliver the data 
directly to the Government, rather than through the con- 
tractual tiers. This is now a contractual right rather 
than subject to special arrangements as in the past, In- 
dustry representatives who normally find themselves in 
the role of subcontractors have strongly and favorably in- 
dorsed this change. 

Protection of Data Subject to Limited Rights. 

It is, of course, basic to this new data rights policy 
that the Government can and will protect limited rights 
data (which may include so-called proprietary data) from 
disclosures to others except for specified purposes. Ob- 
viously, there is a certain element of risk involved in any 
disclosure of data. However, I can say that the Govern- 
ment will not take its obligation in this regard lightly. 
Steps will be taken promptly to correct any abuses that 
may develop. Most of the people who have considered this 
aspect of the new policy, both in Government and industry, 
consider that no insurmountable problems will develop 
in this regard. 



Nuclear Weapons Effects 

Testing and Research Program 

i 

Information Available 

Government agencies and contractors interested in the 
nuclear weapons effects testing and research program now 
can benefit from the expanded facilities of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency (DASA) Data Center, Snntn 
Barbara, Calif. The center, operated for DASA by Gen- 
eral Electric-TEMPO, has consolidated the center's data 
collection activity and computer program library at a now 
location in downtown Santa Barbara. 

The Data Center was established in 1961 by DASA to 
analyze and disseminate scientific and technical informa- 
tion on selected nuclear weapons effects phenomenology. 
The center's facilities are available to authorized, cleared 
DOD agencies and their contractors, It serves scientific 
groups studying 1 the basic phenomenology of nuclear deto- 
nations, as well as systems oriented researchers concerned 
with aerospace systems, satellite telemetry, military com- 
munications, radar detection systems, penetration aids, 
missile and anti-missile weapon systems. 

The computer program library collection may be re- 
leased to authorized users upon request. Program areas 
include EM blackout, geomagnetics, fluid dynamics, blast 
wave propagation and ionixation. Information on new 
computer programs and advanced computer program work 
is regularly announced in Data Center publications. 

Visitors to the center are provided study areas and fa- 
cilities for the examination of virtually all basic forms of 
data. Facilities and equipment are available for visual 
examination or scaling of photographic records and meas- 
urements of densities, inspection of original data records 
on magnetic tapes and examination of paper records. 
Where required, arrangements can be made for reproduc- 
tion of selected data. 

Visit clearance requests (category 4/DOD Industrial 
Security Manual) should be submitted to the DASA Data 
Center through the visitor's cognizant military contracting 1 
office for endorsement of need. Visit requests from DASA 
contractors may be sent directly to the Data Center. All 
inquiries and visit requests should be submitted as early 
as possible in advance of the anticipated visit and should 
be addressed to: DASA Data Center, General Electric 
Company-TEMPO, 816 State Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93102, Telephone; (Area Code 806) 966-0651. 

The Center constantly seeks information, especially nu- 
clear related material, which has been or is being gathered 
by DOD agencies not directly associated with DASA 
funded research programs. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



SEPTEMBER 1965 

1966 Semi-Annual Conference of the 
American Society of Photogrammetry, 
Sept. 22-23, at Wright- Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. Cosponsors: American So- 
ciety of Photogrammetry and the Re- 
search and Technology Div. (AFSC). 
Contact; A. J. Cannon (SEG), Re- 
search and Technology Div. (AFSC1. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 45433, 
telephone (Area Code 513) 253-7111, 
ext. 36214. 

American Society of Photograin- 
mctry Conference, Sept. 22-24, at the 
Sheraton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, 
Sponsors: Aeronautics Systems Div., 
Research and Technology Div. (AF- 
SC), and the American Society of 
Photogrammetry. Contact: J. It. Quick 
(MCLAEB), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 4E433, telephone (Area Code 513) 
268-7111, ext. 35167. 

AF Industry Data Management 
Symposium, Sept. 28-30, at Beverly- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Spon- 
sors: Ballistic System Div, (SBAMA), 
DOD and Industry. Contact: Lt. Col. 
D. A. Cook (BSOM), Norton AFB, 
Calif., telephone (Area Code 714) 
889-4411, ext. 6451. 

Sixth Symposium on Non-Destruc- 
tive Testing, Sept. 28-30, at Shera- 
ton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sponsor: Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory (AFSC). Contact; Mr. Kow- 
aml (MAG), Air Force Materials 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 45433, telephone ( Area Code 
513) 253-7111, ext. 40209. 

OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 
Conference, Oct. 5-G, at Nacick, Mass. 
Sponsor: U.S. Army Natick Labora- 
tories. Contact: Dr. Louis Long, Jr., 
Asat. Head, Organic Chemistry Lab- 
oratory (PRO), U.S. Army Natick 
Laboratories, Kansas St., Natick, 
Mass. 

J. M. Burgers' 70th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynamics of Fluids 
and Plasmas, Oct. G-8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsor: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. Contact: P. A. Thurston 
(SRBM), Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20333, telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-3442. 

1965 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID), 
Oct. 7-16, at Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Office of Naval Research, 
Army Research Office, National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Council on 



Library Resources. Contact: Itowena 
Swanspn (SRIR), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-6374. 

NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson APE, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts; Aeronautics System Div., Re- 
search and Technology Div. and Sys- 
tems Engineering Group. Contact: 
George Dausman, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 613) 
263-7111, ext. 25104 or 23164. 

Fourth Hyper velocity Techniques 
Symposium, Nov. 15-16, at Arnold 
Air Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors : 
Arnold Engineering Development Cen- 
ter, ARO, Inc., and Denver Research 
Institute, Contact: J. Lukasiewicz, 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616) 455-2611, ext. 
7204 or 7205. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, 

Nov. 16-18, at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology Research Institute. Co- 
sponsors: Rome Air Development Cen- 
ter and the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Research Institute. Contact: 
Joseph Schramp (EMERP), Rome Air 
Development Center, Griffiss AFB, 
N.Y., telephone (Area Code 315) 
FF6-3200, Ext. 2813. 



DECEMBER 1965 

Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Sponsor: 
Army Electronics Command. Contact: 
Milton Tenzcr, Symposium Chairman, 
Electronic Parts and Materials Div,, 
Army Electronics Laboratory, For: 
Monmouth, N.J. 07703, telephone 535- 
1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec, 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsors; Aiv Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj. B. R. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave, S.W., Wash- 
ington, DC. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-1302. 



JANUARY 1966 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan. 28-29, at Detroit, 

Mich. Sponsor: Department of the 
Army. Contact: Paul D. Derm, Chief, 
Research Div., U.S Army Mobility 
Command, Warren, Mich, telephone 
750-1000. 



ALL MEETINGS LISTED ARE 
UNCLASSIFIED. 



Air Force Assn. Plans Fall Meeting 



More than 3,000 aerospace indus- 
try leaders, military personnel, Gov- 
ernment executives and educators are 
expected to attend the Air Force As- 
sociation's (AFA) fall meeting to be 
held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel in 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 15-17. 

The broad theme of the meeting is 
aerospace education with n seminar 
on "Scientific Literacy" scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 15. Dr. 
Edward Toiler, the distinguished nu- 
clear physicist, will moderate the 
seminar, emphasizing the need in a 
democratic society to educate the pub- 
lic to the opportunities and dangers 
inherent in our advancing technology. 

In a series of aerospace develop- 
ment briefings a concept pioneered 
by A FA last September top industry 
scientists and engineers will demon- 
strate equipment and techniques being 
developed for aircraft and spacecraft 
of tomorrow. These briefings will be 
presented in organized tours, from 



9:80 am. to noon on each of the three 
days, for educators, members and staffs 
of Congressional committees, military 
and civilian members of Government 
agencies concerned with aviation and 
space programs and foreign military 
attaches on Washington embassy 
staffs, 

In past years, AFA has scheduled 
the education seminar and industry 
presentations as part of its national 
convention. Because loth these events 
and the convention have grown in 
scope and attendance, AFA's Board of 
Directors voted last year to separate 
the two, with a fall meeting to be 
hold annually in Washington, D. C,, 
and the convention in the spring at 
various cities throughout the nation. 

AFA's 20th national convention will 
be held in Dallas, Tex.. March 22-25, 
1960. San Francisco, Calif., has been 
selected as the site of the 1867 con- 
vention scheduled- for March 15-18, 
1967, 
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Sept. 8-9: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare Ship Subcom- 
mittee meeting, Newport, R. I. 

Sept. 28-30: Air Force-Indus- 
try Data Management Confer- 
ence, Beverly Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 3-6: Society of Petroleum 
Engineers Convention, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Oct. 4-7: National Symposium 
on Space Electronics, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 10-14: Electrochemical So- 
ciety meeting, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 11-13: American Oil Chem- 
ists Society meeting, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Oct. 12: American Ordnance 
Assn. meeting, Chicago, 111. 

Oct. 13-15: Propeller Club of the 
U. S, meeting, Galveston, Tex. 



Oct. 18-20: Defense Supply 
Assn. convention, Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 18-22: American Society of 
Civil Engineers meeting 1 , Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Oct. 19-21: American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers meet- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. 25-27: Assn. of the U. S. 
Army annual meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 26: American Society of 
Safety Engineers meeting, 
Chicago, 111. 

Nov. 3-4: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. research & de- 
velopment symposium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: American Ord- 
nance Assn. equipment man- 
ual symposium, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 



Kentucky Industry 
Procurement Conference Set 

The Department of Defense will 
participate in a two-day federal and 
state science and industry procure- 
ment conference in Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 15 and l(i at the invitation of 
Kentucky Governor Edward T. Breat- 
hitt. 

The conference is being sponsored 
by the Kentucky State Department of 
Commerce, the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Kentucky. 

Procurement specialists from the 
Military Services will be joined by 
representatives of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans 
Administration, the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business 
Administration, as well as by state 
agencies and defense major prime 
contractors, to conduct a counselling 
and assistance program for those in- 
terested in defense and other U.S. 
Government agency business oppor- 
tunities. 

Commissioner Katherine Poden of 
the Kentucky State Department of 
Commerce, who initiated the procure- 
ment conference, has designated Mr. 
James Beasley, Director of the Di- 
vision of Continuing Industries, to' 
act as coordinator for this second an : ; 
nual procurement conference. 



Know Your 
Small Business Specialist 

Small business or labor surplus 
firms interested in competing for De- 
fense procurements do not have to 
go to Washington to find out how to 
do business with tho DOD. 

The Small Business/Labor Surplus 
Specialist at the nearest military pro- 
curement office is equipped to provide 
counseling and assistance to the pros- 
pective bidder. 

In most cases the best method of 
obtaining defense contracts is to 
maintain contact with tho purchas- 
ing offices that buy tho particular 
product or service concerned, make 
the firm's capabilities known, and 
keep nbreast of purchasing being done 
at those offices, 

A valuable aid to prospective bid- 
ders is a tiooldet called "Selling to 
the Military," The book contains gen- 
eral information on items purchased 
and the location of principal military 
purchasing offices. It can be obtained 
from the Superintendent . of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402, for 35 
cents, 



DOD Assumes 

Responsibility For 

Small Business Set-Asides 

The Department of Defense has 
agreed to assume full responsibility 
for the review of planned procure- 
ments and the initiation of small busi- 
ness set-asides as a result of a recom- 
mendation from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Effective July 1, 1965, the Small 
Business Administration (SB A) 
ceased to assign representatives to 
military procurement offices. Future 
procurement reviews and set-aside 
determinations will be entirely han- 
djed by the DOD Small Business Spe- 
cialists and the Contracting Officer 
at the procuring activity. 

New procedures are being formu- 
lated by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Small Business 
Administration to establish an STJA 
surveillance program for the review 
of the set-aside program and its ad- 
ministration. 

A change in small business act- 
asides for military construction also 
became effective July 1. Proposed 
military construction procurements of 
$500,000 or more will no longer lie 
set aside for exclusive small business 
participation. 

With the implementation of these 
changes, DOD is taking positive ac- 
tion to insure that small business 
firms continue to receive maximum 
consideration in defense procure- 
ments. Appropriate revisions to the 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation reflecting these changes are 
contained in Defense Procurement 
Circular No, 31. 



Seminars Scheduled 
on National Security 

Regular find reserve military offi- 
cers, civilian Government Officials, in- 
dustrial executives, and their wives 
are invited to attend two special Na- 
tional Security Seminars scheduled 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3:50 p.m., Sept. 
.18-17 and again Sept. 20-24, at the 
Department of Interior Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C. 

Each seminar consists of 33 fac- 
tual, illustrated presentations cover- 
ing tho various factors affecting; our 
national security in the context of 
world affairs. These seminars are in 
preparation for the 14 regularly 
scheduled seminars conducted by the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces each year in selected cities 
throughout the nation. For informa- 
tion concerning registration, contact 
Captain C. F. Pfeifer, USN, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20315, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-8206. 
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DOD Directive 5J05.SS, "Defense 
Contract Audit Agency" June 9, 19GS. 
Establishes mission and functions of 
the Defense Contract Audit Agency. 

DOD Directive 3200.9, "Initiation 
of Engineering and Operational Sys- 
tems Development," July 1, 1965. 
Establishes DOD policies governing 
Concept Formulation and Contract 
Definition in the initiation of Engi- 
neering Development and Operational 
Systems Development of major proj- 
ects. (Cancels DOD Directive 3200.9, 
"Project Definition Phase," Feb. 26, 
19C4.) 



DOD directives and instruc- 
tions may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense 

Room 3B 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 



Defense Procurement Circular No. 
29, June 4, 10&G. New Section VI 
Balance of Payments and Offshore 
Procurement Material, 

Defense Procurement Circular No, 
SO, June 25, 1065. Requests for Wage 
Determinations ; Standard Form 33, 
Correction of First Printing of Dec, 
1964 Edition; DD Form 850, Modifica- 
tion of Due Date and Distribution. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
31, July 1, l!tt!S. Small Business Set- 
Aside Program; Labor Standards 
Provisions (Standard Form 19-A). 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
32, July 6, 1S65. Contract Auditor 
Processing of Cost-Reimbursement 
Vouchers; ASPR Section XV, Part 3 
Cost Principles. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) re- 
vision. The items in each circular 
are cancelled after six months, 
unless specifically eliminated 
earlier by a new DPC or by pub- 
lications in the ASPR. ASPR 
subscribers will receive DPC's 
and ASPR revisions through the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 20402. 



tablishes policy, provides guidance 
and assigns responsibilities for con- 
figuration management of system/ 
equipment programs. Issued in loose- 
leaf form 356 p. il. Catalog No., D301.- 
45/14:375-1 $3.50 

Apollo Program, Apollo Configu- 
ration Management Manual, Estab- 
lishes uniform configuration manage- 
ment methods and procedures which 
will accurately define all Apollo Pro- 
gram equipment at any point in time. 
353 p. il. Catalog No. NAS1.18:Ap7 
$2.00 

Design Criteria and Construction 
Standards, This NASA manual pro- 
vides design criteria and construction 
standards for use in planning, pro- 
gramming, designing and constructing 
new NASA, facilities and altering ex- 
isting facilities. 237 p. il. Catalog No. 
NAS1.18:D4fl $2,00 

The Balance of Payments Statistics 
uf the United States, A Review and 
Appraisal. Contains the report of the 
Review Committee for Balance of 
Payments Statistics to the Bureau of 



the Budget, on the adequacy of U. S. 
balance of payments statistics ami 
recommendations for their improve- 
ment. 194 p. il. Catalog No. PrEx 
2.2:B18 $1.50 

Hearings on Military Posture and 
H, R, 4UJH. Presents the hearings. on 
Military Posture and H. R. 4016 to 
authorize appropriations during PY 
66 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels, and research, 
development, tost, and evaluation, for 
the Armed Forces and for other pur- 
poses. These hearings were held be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed 
Services, 89th Cong., 1st sess., during 
February and March 1966. 1428 p. il, 
Catalog No, Y4.ArE/2a:8C6-6G/7 
33.76 



Publications that require re- 
mittance are available for pur- 
chase at U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

20402, 



Two Color Drawings to be Used 
by Army Engineers in Bid Proposals 



_ Systems Management, Configura- 
tion Management during Definition 
and Acquisition Phases. This Air 
Force System Command manual es- 



Contractors who bid on future U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers projects 
can expect to find, for the first time, 
two-color project drawings on "half- 
Riy.e" sheets in addition to the speci- 
fications find other items which make 
up the package of bid documents. 

Under this new system, being in- 
corporated into the Corps' cost re- 
duction program, standard 28x40-inch 
drawings are to be prepared as usual 
and then reduced to 12x20 size, The 
various colors will be used to show 
new work in relation to existing con- 
struction or to distinguish between 
highly complex mechanical and elec- 
trical systems in new projects. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers 
has announced that tho Corps' Dis- 
trict Engineer and other field offices 
are being urged to consider these 
changes in the invitation-to-bicl pack- 
age for tho sake of greater efficiency 
and to give prospective bidders and 
the contracting officers higher quality 
plans from which to make their esti- 
mates. 

This is not a Corps-wide require- 
ment, the Office of tho Chief of En- 
gineers points out, since each field 
agency will be free to use the pro- 
posed system on a selective basis 
wherever it will reduce costs or other- 
wise benefit the Government. 



In the past, two-color drawings 
have been considered too expensive 
for use in the -construction industry. 
But today, low-coat platcmalung and 
offset printing techniques have made 
it possible to reproduce multi-color 
drawings cheaper than single-color 
printing in the past. While these 
multi-color plans arc slightly more 
expensive than single-color drawings, 
overall savings should result l>y virtue 
of the time expected to be saved by 
contractor and Government personnel 
who will be working with plans which 
are clearer and easier to road. 

The additional colors, usually blue 
or red, will provide prospective bid- 
ders with high quality drawings 
which are easier to understand and 
more effiicient to work with, 1 This 
should result in more realistic esti- 
mates and possibly lower prices by 
contractors bidding on the job, de- 
pi te the slight additional cost of 
printing the drawings in two or more 
colors. 

The new system should also bring 
similar savings to the Government 
because less time will be involved in 
preparing the Government's cost esti- 
inates, It is estimated that, when fully 
implemented, the system wil] save the 
Government at least $500,000 annual- 
ly. 
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Small Business & Labor Surplus Program 

(Cow tinned From Page 9) 

Illustrative of this process is a recent Navy multi-year 
procurement of bomb fins for the Mark-14, which was 
declared a labor surplus area set-aside. The procurement 
was divided into two segments of 133,160 units each with 
24 firms bidding on the non-set-aside portion which was 
awarded to Columbus Milpar, Columbus, Ohio, as low 
bidder. Columbus Milpar indicated an intention to per- 
form the contract in the labor surplus area of New 
Lexington, Ohio, and was, therefore, also eligible for the 
set-aside portion. The contracting officer determined, how- 
ever, that the firm did not have the capacity to perform 
both portions of the contract and negotiations were con- 
ducted with and an award made to the next eligible labor 
surplus area concern, Lasko Metal Products, Westchester, 
Pa. Lasko agreed to perform the set-aside portion of the 
contract in the labor surplus area of Philadelphia and 
Cressona, Pa., and Messena, N.Y. Each award was valued 
at approximately $7 million. 

Subcontracting Procedures and Practices. 

In contracts up to $600,000 the contractor assumes the 
obligation to subcontract the maximum amount to small 
business or labor surplus area concerns consistent with the 
cflicient performance of the contract. In contracts over 
5QO_,000, the contractor is required to take a number of 
specific actions designed to insure that these firms are 
considered fairly in the subcontracting role. 

Supplementary to these requirements, there is a joint 
DOD-Aerospaee Industries Association program for labor 
surplus area referrals to meet 18 categories of needed 
sources. Some 366 firms have been referred by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and DSA to participating prime con- 
tractors for subcontracting: consideration under this pro- 
gram. 



DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 



Procurement from 

Procurement from 

Business Firms 

% Small Business 



FY igas FY 19(14 

July-May July-May 

All Firms ._. $21,879 $23,680 

Small 

4,467 4,132 

20.4 17.6 



Procurement Clinic 

DOD representatives participate extensively in local, 
state or regional clinics to acquaint small business and 
labor surplus area concerns with the Federal contract 
process through a combination of presentations, discus- 
sions, films, exhibits and pass-out materials. 

DOD counselors are on hand with current IFB's and 
RFP's to provide interested firms with tangible examples 
of prime and subcontract business for their consideration. 
Representatives of the major prime contractors located in 
the area also participate along with other major Govern- 
ment procuring agencies, including the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency, General Service Administra- 
tion, Atomic Energy Commission and the Veterans 
Administration. Service agencies such as the Department 
of Commerce, the Small Business Administration and the 
Department of Labor are on hand to explain the programs 
of their agencies designed to assist small business and 
labor surplus area firms, 

Counseling and Assistance. 

The DOD Directorate maintains a Central Military Pro- 
curement Information Office to act as a guide service for 
businessmen in their dealings with the military establish- 
ment. 

Specific information dealing with particular procure- 
ments or one of the military services is available at the 
local field installations from the Small Business and Labor 
Surplus Specialist assigned to the procuring activity. 
These specialists can provide assistance in being placed 
on bidders' lists, provide lends for subcontract oppor- 
tunities and arrange referral to other procuring activities,. 



Special Projects 

As the largest purchaser of goods and services in the 
nation, the procurement policies of the DOD have a de- 
cided effect on the economic conditions in regions states 
and local communities. From time to time, the Directorate 
for Small Business and Economic Utilization Policy is 
asked to participate in a variety of actions concerned 
with the socio-economic implications of defense procure- 
ments. In the past, these have included working with 
Congressional Committees on special studies; the Presi- 
dent's South Bend Committee, the President's Committee 
on the Handicapped, the Alaska Disaster Program and 
, A EP alachla Program. Liaison is also maintained with 
the Offlce of Emergency Planning, Small Business Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor on related activities. 



Greater Washington Council for 
Small Business/Labor Surplus Area Formed 

Sixty-three DOD specialists met at Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Va., May 13, to inaugurate a Greater Wash- 
ington Small Business/Labor Surplus Area Council tie- 
signed to serve as a model for similar groups throughout 
the country. 

Establishment of such councils was recommended in the 
14th Annual Report of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and will eventually be broadened to include other 
Government agencies. 

The purpose of the councils is to improve communica- 
tion through an interchange of ideas and problem areas, 
and to provide a forum for guest speakers and panel dis- 
cussion on matters of mutual interest regarding DOD poli- 
cies and programs for small business and labor surplus 
areas. 

The program for the May 13 quarterly meeting covered 
the Certificate of Competency Referral Program. Panelists 
included Colonel C. 0. Duty, Offlce of Assistant Secretary 
of the Army (Installations and Logistics) ; Mr. T. G 
Waale, Small Business Administration Liaison Officer; 
Mr. Robert Owens, Deputy Director. Small Business/Eco- 
nomic Utilization Policy; and Mr. Morris Questal, Office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Installations and 
Logistics). 

Members of the first year's Executive Committee of 
the Work Council are Anthony J. Caiozzo, Army Materiel 
Command, Chairman; Herman G. Fowler, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Vice Chairman and Navy repre- 
sentative; and department representatives Jean P, 
Jaquottc, Sr., Army Supply and Maintenance Command j 
and I. E. Peterson, DSA Headquarters. The chairman- 
ship will rotate annually. 



McDonnell Small Business 
Newsletter Lauded by Lazure 

The Small Business and Labor Surplus Area Program 
conducted by McDonnell Aircraft Corporation is described 
by Albert C. Lazure, DOD Director for Small Business 
and Economic Utilization Policy, as "an excellent example 
of what our subcontracting program hopes to achieve," 

K. S. Vandergrift, McDonnell's Corporate Small Busi- 
ness Administrator, publishes what Lazure considers to 
bo one of the most comprehensive and informative Small 
Business Newsletters issued by major defense prime con- 
tractors. 

A typical McDonnel newsletter carries current subcon-. 
tracting figures, a listing of new small business sources, 
upcoming events of interest to small business. DOD- 
Aerospace Industries Association referrals, Small Busi- 
ness Administration notes, labor surplus area firms and 
changes in area classifications, new publications and 
changes in key personnel. 
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by 

Cdr. Keith N. Sargent, USN 

Head, Systems Effectiveness Branch 

Office of Chief of Naval Material 



Within the broad spectrum of concerns in the Navy 
Research & Development (R&D) Program there is one 
effort area which is singularly far-reaching. It is one 
which will be of increasing import to all segments of in- 
dustry involved in Navy R&D work. This is identified as 
Systems Effectiveness. 

To understand Systems Effectiveness, it is well to con- 
sider briefly some of the problem areas which led to the 
evolution of the concept, The fundamental problem is the 
spiraling complexity of modern warfare systems. While 
complexities can be reduced to some extent by avoidance 
of what Dr. Fubini, former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Deputy Director of Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing) , so aptly termed the American Syndrome gadgeteer- 
ingj the reality of modern warfare is that complex threats 
incvitnbly lead to complex counters, 

As systems become more complex the probabilities in- 
crease that some element of the system will be deficient 
or defective so that the effective operation of the system 
will be degraded. Realization of this has led to a con- 
certed effort in reliability design and engineering. This 
effort in itself has added to complexity particularly 
where design redundancy was employed. Further, the im- 
pact of the so-called law of diminishing returns is keenly 
felt as higher orders of MTBF (Mean Time Between 
Failure) for components is attempted. Component costs 
become very burdensome if not intolerable. 

When these costs become intolerable the problems can 
be met through maintenance and repair procedures, at 
least in manned systems. As a result another area of de- 
sign and development, termed maintainability, has evolved. 
While this can bridge the gap between achieved reliability 
and reliability in an absolute sense, it is not without costs 
in dollars as well in additional problems being generated. 
The latter generally fall into two categories, logistics sup- 
port and increased technical personnel requirements. 
These, in turn, lead to problems of man-machine relation- 
ships and operability as well as involving a much wider 
range of functions and activities than has been custom- 
arily regarded by the design and engineering- notion of 
system in a hardware sense. 

As a result it has become clear that the idea of what 
constitutes a warfare system had to be expanded and 
explicated, Further a concept was needed within which the 
foregoing factors could be related one to the other. This 
concept had to provide a disciplined structure with which 
to analyze the relative import of these factors as related 
to the system. This would provide a basis for tradc-ofT 
decisions taking into account the additional considerations 
of costs and time. 

The concept which has been evolved is premised on n 
fundamental reality, There can be but one philosophical 
end for any warfare system. That end is mission accom- 
plishment. With this end in view, a definition of Systems 
Effectiveness has been postulated. This definition is that 
Systems Effectiveness is a measure of the extent to which 
a system can be expected to complete its assigned mission 
within an established time frame under stated environ- 
mental conditions. Implicit in this definition of a system 
as the total complex of men, materials and facilities re- 
quired to accomplish a military mission. 

Within the context of the foregoing definitions and 
vaisons d'etre, lust what is the Systems Effectiveness con- 
cept and how does the Navy and industry come to grips 
with it in the real world? 

The gist of the concept is expressed in a series of three 
conceptual models which are related through a progres- 



sion : The basic model is E> = PAU 

where E is the index of Systems Effectiveness 

P is the index of Performance 

A is the index of Availability 

U is the index of Utilization 

In deriving the indices for P, A and U, the assumption 
is made for each term that there is complete achievement 
of the other, i.e., the value of P is premised upon 100% 
availability and utilization. Further, the terms can be 
expressed in predicted values or achieved values depend- 
ing' upon the state of development. 

Since E* = PAU is the basic model, each of the con- 
trolling indices should he defined a bit more explicitly. 
P expresses the performance of the system to a base 
representing absolute mission achievement. This is in 
terms of pure operational characteristics, e.g., overpres- 
sure on target, troops landed, area neutralized, etc. 
A expresses the period or fraction of time that the 
system is retuly and capahle of fully performing its mis- 
sion. In view of the somewhat similar use of the term A 
by reliability engineers, it is important to understand that 
A in this expression goes beyond the reliability defini- 

MTBF 

tion of A = MTBF -f MTRR. It is a continuous availa- 
bility to completion of mission rather than the reliability 
expression which holds only to the point t (time) = 0. 
U expresses the fraction of the performance capa- 
bility actually utilized ov capahle of being utilized due to 
the specific, strategic or tactical application of the sys- 
tem and the total functional as well as physical environ- 
ment anticipated to be encountered. 

These indices are essentially dimensionless numerical 
expressions of judgment. They serve to offset the inability 
to measure many of the well recognized factors which 
determine whether or not a system is effective. This, how- 
ever, is not to say that dimensioned quantification is not 
involved. In deriving each index a great deal of mathe- 
matics, both empirical and probabalistic, is involved. As 
the state of the art advances, more explicit quantification 
will be employed thereby reducing the degree to which 
resort must be made to quantizing. However, there ap- 
pears little likelihood that quantising can be eliminated 
in the foreseeable fut\ire. It must then be recognised that 
the indices have no empirical value in themselves and are 
meaningful only as related to their specific bases. Thus 
they are figures of merit which have utility in compara- 
tive evaluations but must never be used out of the context 
of their bases. 

The second of the series of expressions : E<= => 
(PAU ) where W SB the index of military worth of 

W (C* -3- C) 

the mission of the system. C* is the dollar costs of ac- 
quisition of the system including Its pro rata share of 
research and development costs. 

C" is the dollar costs of utilization or ownership in- 
cluding its share of support facilities, manpower, training, 
etc. 

PAU as previously indicated 

Essentially this expression is the ratio of the effective- 
ness of the system to its total costs. The term W is intro- 
duced to provide a means for comparative evaluation of 
multi-missioned systems which are not identically mis- 
sioned albeit one or more mission capabilities are common 
to the systems being compared, It is a numerical value 
used to express an intuitive value judgment, As such it 
must be expressed to a base number. Its principal utility 
lies in greater precision of judgment than is usually found 
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in narrative expressions and in the visibility that it gives 
to the value judgment. This term could he extremely 
troublesome if there were great disparity between the mis- 
sions of systems to be compared. This is not likely. Indeed 
the use of the Cost Effectiveness expression is primarily 
in connection with similar or identically missioned systems 
or a single system at various points in time. In the latter 
two cases the term W cancels out. Further, the closer the 
systems are in mission assignment the less sensitive the 
expressions are to changes in W values, 

To assist in the valuation of "W in the multi missioned 
case a subordinate expression for W is given: W = 



(Pi 



+ . . . . Fn Wn) 



where P is the fraction of the sys- 
n 

tern effort devoted to a given mission, w with the summa- 
tion of FI + , . , . Fn being unity. 

The third expression in the series is that for what has 
been termed Defense Effectiveness. E.I = W (PAU ) 

E. (C. + Co) 

where the term Ei, the index of the degradation of 
military worth as a function of time, is introduced into 
the Cost Effectiveness expression. Both of the tei'ins, W 
and E', are indices which together form a coefficient with 
which to express the military judgment factor which Dr. 
Alain Enthoven, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Systems Analysis) has so clearly shown as being a vital 
part of Defense management. 

Military judgment is an intuitive process which is quite 
subjective. However, this subjectivity is highly tempered 
by hard experience. While it is true that scientists and 
engineers alike prefer to avoid intuitive answers and thus 
dislike decisions premised on intuitive factors, both make 
such judgments constantly in the performance of their 
work. 'These judgments arc acceptable to them because of 
their awareness of the experience underlying their own 
intuition. That is to say that the weighting factors of 
their judgments are visible to them. 

The principal thrust of the System Effectiveness con- 
cept is to give visibility to military judgments through the 
assignment of quantitive values which can be examined as 
to their impact and correlated with the judgment values 
assigned by others, A corrolary to this is the knowledge 
of exactly where judgments are applied and the sharpen- 
ing of these judgments through the requirement to express 
them as numerics. At the very least, the Systems Effec- 
tiveness concept provides for the recording of how deci- 
sions were developed, 

In th^ regard, Systems Effectiveness is a discipline. It 
is a discipline which requires the project engineers and 
managers to essentially "put their money where their 
mouth is.)" It is a discipline which requires both the mil- 
itary and industry to explicitly state their judgment 
values for the edification of the other. It is a discipline 
within which all of the factors which contribute to the 
effectiveness of mission accomplishment can be related. 
Having thus related these factors, gaming techniques can 
be employed to determine the optimum combination of 
factors within achievable values of each factor. 

There are two objectives guiding the use of the Systems 
Effectiveness concept. The first applies in both the near- 
term and long-range areas. This is the upgrading of the 
confidence factor in management decisions. The knowledge 
of the areas \yhere intuitive .judgments occur together with 
a value associated with each judgment is considered to be 
a major step forward in upgrading the confidence factor. 
Further, the necessity to assign a value which can be 
appraised by others tends to assure considered judgements 
rather than "shooting from the hip." 

The second objective lies in the long-range area. It is 
to provide the relational framework for and stimulation 
of greater efforts to quantify the elements of Systems 
Effectiveness. This is deemed necessary to serve as an aid 
to exercising judgment rather than as a replacement for 
judgment. 

To this point Systems Effectiveness has been discussed 
largely in terms of the military manager's employment of 
the concept and as expressed by the Navy's approach to 



the concept. Utilization is not limited to the military 
ager nor is the Navy approach the only approach. 
Air Force has developed an approach through the A 1 
Force Systems Command's (AFSC) Weapons S 
Effectiveness Industrial Advisory Committee (WS 
which does not differ fundamentally from the 
approach. 

The conceptual models developed by AFSC and by iK*.' 
Navy do provide management tools for industry m w*--'' 
as the military. With these tools, industry can iirem?! 1 *' 
their case for the system design which they espouse, Fii 1 *" 
ther top management in industry is in a better position t 
appraise their own firm's effort and, through common u** c 
of the tools, can understand better the military d 
process, Debriefing after a source selection decision 



be done in terms of an explicit set of decision 
While the Systems Effectiveness modeling structures 
not eliminate disagreements as to the validity of iniliv 
ual value judgments, they do make the value judgment* 1 
visible so that all parties may understand exactly where*!* 1 
they disagree. 

It should be understood by both the military and in- 
dustry that the Systems Effectiveness concept imiiosoH f* 
hard discipline on both. Decisions will have to bit fuccd 
squarely and be explicated. Planning and analysis in <tii)>tb 
are mandatory for both. The pay-off, however, in iiiifh* 
Through this discipline military management can oblnin 
not only better decisions but a higher confidence in thi'fli* 
decisions. Industry management can obtain similar waull* 
within their own management structure and addiUoniilly 
have a visible basis for knowing just where they nl 
with regard to military management decisions, 



Adverse shore conditions likely to hinder normal ship- 
to-shorc cargo operations may be a thing of the past Jf 
Army tests of an experimental cargo transfer platform, 
called the Mark IV Ship's Wing, prove successful, 

Developed by the U.S. Army Aviation Material labora- 
tories at Fort Eustis, Va., and currently under study liy 
the U.S. Army General Equipment Test Activity (OKTA) . 
Fort Lee, Va., the device is designed to facilitate! delivery 
of cargoes to the beach from vessels at anchor offshore. 
It can also be used to land troops, transfer casualties nncj 
litter cases to hospital ships, for helicoptcr-mcflflciitfor 
service and for other loading and evacuation activities, 

By taking to the air, the Army's need for port or he-no U 
facilities in landing operations can be reduced, OiiRriilimis 
can be continued despite unfavorable tide conditions, rough 
surf, fouled beaches, mined landing areas, or other ob- 
stacles. Use of the platform opens wide possihilitii!a tor 
a two-way route to the landing beach and to move diatniit 
inland points. 

When the Ship's Wing is in operation, an 8xM -font 
winch-operated cargo dolly is positioned on n cantilever 
girder or wing projecting sufficiently outboard of llio 
ship's rigging and superstructure to permit helicopters 
to approach the pickup point. The aircraft pluck their 
individual lifts from the dolly using external sling load- 
ing techniques, 

The platform can be installed aboard most cargo vessels 
in less than an hour using regular stevedore labor mu.1 
the ship's boom. It is 65 feet long and consists of n '10- 
foot metal girder with a telescoping 25-foot extension, 
Maximum capacity is 14,000 pounds. 

After completion of engineering tests by GETA off Port 
Story, Va., the Mark IV Ship's Wing was installed atwwtxt 
a cargo vessel bound for Korea to continue evaluation. 
Service tests will be conducted in the Far East by a 
three-man GETA test team to determine its utility nnrj 
limitations in field use. 
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President Lyndon B, Johnson presented Certificates of 
Mrit to 17 individuals who have contributed significantly 
to the Cost Reduction Program of the Department of 
Qefense in a ceremony at the Pentagon July 28. 

The awards ceremony was the highlight of Cost Reduc- 
tion Week (July 26-30) which was observed throughout 
the Department of Defense in recognition of the efforts of 
thousands of civilian and military personnel who have 
contributed to the $4.6 billion in savings achieved in 
FY 1965 and to focus attention on the actions required 
to attain the Department goal of saving $G.l billion an- 
nually by FY 1969 and each year there-after. 

Attending the ceremony were Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
< Installations and Logistics) Paul R. Ignatius, Secretaries 
of the Military Departments, members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and other high ranking civilian and military offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense. 

Among those receiving certificates were a city attorney 
of Benicia, Calif., cited for his participation in trans- 
forming' surplus military facilities into productive civilian 
uses, and a Navy civilian personnel officer, cited for insti- 
tuting employee placement programs for personnel at 
installations scheduled for closing:. 

Those receiving citations were: 

Brigadier General Joseph S. Bleymaier, Deputy Com- 
mander, Manned Systems, Space Systems Division, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. John A. Bohn, City Attorney, Benicia, Calif. 

Mr. Robert F. Canny, Supply Commodity Management 
Officer, Ogden Air Materiel Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Benedict J. Conte, Equipment Specialist, Ogdcn 
Air Material Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Charles D. Edmunds, Jr., Qunrterman Electronics 
Mechanic, Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, Hawaii. 

Mr. Albert G, Gross, Industrial Relations Officer 
(Civilian Personnel), Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

M/Sgt. Leroy Cudgel, Chief, Aircraft Equipment Sec- 
tion, Dover Air Force Base, Delaware. 

Mrs, Hazel S* Hanback, Director, Publications Division, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.G. 

Mr, Harold E. Hoffman, Inventory Management Spe- 
cialist, Ships Parts Control Center, Meehamcsburg, Pa. 




Mr. John A. Bohit, City Attorney, Benicia, Calif., receives 
Certificate of Merit from President Lyndon B. Johnson 
as Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara and Chair- 
man of the Joint Chief of Staff General Earle G. Wheeler 
look on. Mr. Bohn was ctied for his contribution to the 
OOD Cost Reduction Program through his efforts enabling 
the City of Benicia to transform surplus military facilities 
of Benicia Arsenal to productive civilian uses. 
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SP-5 Bernd W, A. Kliem, Mechanical Engineering As- 
sistant, Army Munitions Command, Picatinny Arsenal, 
N. J. 

SFC John L. LaRue, Senior Instructor, USATC Armor, 
U.S. Training Center, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Mr. Morton Members, Inventory Management Spe- 
cialist, Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr. Eugene L. Simpson, General Supply Officer, Army 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency_, Joliet, 111. 

Mr. Gerald Smith, Standardization Specialist, Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Robert E. Turner, Equipment Specialist, Ogden 
Air Materiel Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Adolph A. Wronlm, Industrial Engineering Tech- 
nician, Industrial Service, Department of the Army, Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, N. J. 

Lt. Raymond W. Youmans, Contracting Officer, Pur- 
chasing Division, Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 



actor Fuel Elements 

The first transfer of reactor fuel elements to institu- 
tions of higher learning will be made by the Defense De- 
partment soon when 114 elements are turned over to three 
universities by the Armed Forces Radiobiology Research 
Institute (AFRRI), in Bethesna, Md. The transfer is 
being made under authorization of the U. S, Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

The elements will be used by the schools to expand 
their radiation research programs, particularly in the 
area of graduate training in nuclear physics, nuclear en- 
gineering and related fields. 

The 114 enriched uranium fuel elements have been usetl 
at the AFRRI for the past two years. Because of a recent 
upgrading of the Defense Atomic Support Agency TRIGA 
reactor (a change from aluminum to stainless steel clad 
fuel), the aluminum clnd elements no longer meet the 
reactor's operating requirements. 

In the past, the disposal procedure for such fuel has 
been reprocessing or burial along with other radioactive 
waste materials. However, through action initiated by the 
AFRRI, it was found that the usefulness of the fuel could 
be increased by transferring it to universities operating 
TRIGA-supportcd research facilities. 

Six elements will serve as replacements and spares for 
steady state and pulse mode operations of the Cornell 
University TRIGA reactor. 

The 52 elements transferred to the University of Illi- 
nois will be used in post-graduate studies of neutron pulse 
prorogation through a subcritical multiplying medium, 
The pulse will he initiated by the Illinois TRIGA reactor 
and will impinge on the subcritical assembly which will 
be located in the bulk shielding tank adjoining the TRIGA. 
This will provide a method of determining reactivity and 
measuring neutron therm alto ation parameters. It will also 
provide information of interest for the theory of coupled 
reactor systems. , fn , 

North Carolina State University will use 60 elements 
to assist in the conversion of its existing MTR-type 10 
KW reactor to a TRIGA type reactor suitable for transi- 
ent radiation studies, neutron activation analysis and 
radioisotope production. The University's system will then 
be capable of operating at 100 KW steady state and will 
enable the reactor to be pulaed from 10 watts to approxi- 
mately one billion watts in .02 seconds of time. 

AFFBI, a command of the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, conducts research with the ultimate goal of better 
understanding the effects of ionizing radiation on biologi- 
cal systems. Ita research efforts range from studies 
at the subcellular level to evaluations of behavior patterns. 
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Tex. Defense 
2,000,000 



Contracts of (1,000,000 nnd over awarded during month at July ISSfii 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

1 J. P. Stevens Co., New York, N. Y. $1,020,000. 450,000 yards of 

wool gabardine cloth. Rocklnghnm. N. C. nnd MlllcdBevillo, Gn. 

Defense Personnel Support Center, Phllndclphin. Pn. 

Stewart Avionics. Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y. 51.037. 732. B17 portable 

floodlight sets. Brooklyn. Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 

iTV Rubber Co, Providence, R. I. $2.130.264. 2,048 collapsible 

fabric fuel tanks'. Providence. Defense General Supply Center, 

Richmond, Va. 
6 DoRoxBi & Sons Co., Vlneland, N. J. $1,379.000. 100.000 tropical 

coats Vlneland. Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

Pa. ' 
15 Pacific Mills Hut If us Va. $2,360.540. 1,037,600 yards of polyester 

fiber and wool cloth. Raeford, N. C., Halifax and Clnrksvllle, Vit. 

Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1G Texaco Inc., New York. N. Y. $1,241,352. 15,120,000 Rnl. Grade 

JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center. Washington, D. C. 
19 Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,501 200. 270,000 ffal. of 

chemicals. Jacksonville, Ark. Defense General Supply Center. Rich- 

mond. Va. 
2a--nurl!ngton Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. $2.27C,,423. 1,268,000 

cotton sheets. Durham. N. C.; Post nnd Mcmphl; 

Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. Pa. 
23 J. P. Stevens & Co.. Inc.. New York, N. Y. 51,200,840. _ 

ynrds of cotton twill cloth. Piedmont and CleniHon. S- C. Defense 

Personnel Center Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Bold Shoe Co,, Belcamp, Md. 52,072.01ft, 225,072 pa Ira of combat 

boots. Belcnmp. Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 

Pn 
Safety First Shoe Co., Inc., Nashville, 'fenn. $1.000,185. 174,1)38 

piiirs of combat hoots. Huntaville, Ala. Defense Personnel Support 

Center Philadelphia, Pa. 
2R J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York. N. Y. $1,440.878. l.R2fl.O(iH 

yards of wind-resistant cotton poplin cloth, (treat FnSIs and 

Clemaon, S. C. : OrlfTcn. fin.: and Marion, N. C. Defense Per- 

sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
B, a. Colton, Raylong Fnhricfl. Inc.. New York, N, Y. $l,3r,3,!)1B. 

1,678,332 yards of wind-resistant cotton poplin cloth. Columbus, On. 

nnd Ruthcrfordtnn and Lexington, N. C. Defense Personnel Support 

Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 
29-Stmiffcr Chemical Co.. New York. N. Y. ja.flH6.7V4. 8,224,104 

one-quart cnns and fl3,S7, r ) gallons of aircraft turbine c-nftinc luhrl- 

nitiiKf oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center. WitshlnuUin, if 1 . C. 
Royal Lubricants Co.. Inc., Hanuver, N. J. S2,371,(i(.H. 2,224.104 

one-ouart cans and fi3,R7J> Knllons of aircraft turbine onfflnn lubri- 

critinK oil. Dcfenne Fuel Supply Center. WnHhlnKton, H. C. 
30 General Aniline nnd Film Corp.. Mlnjrhamiiton, N, Y. $2,fi42.706. 

132, B4G packnireH of X-ray film. Defeniie Poi-Hnniiel Rii|iprt Center, 

Philadelphia. Pa, 
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1- Union Carbide Corp., New York. N. Y. $l,74K.25l>. 460.110(1 dry 

Imttpries for tactical rudlo HO IK lAN/THC-N. il arid in). Chrmway, 

N. C. Electronics Command (AMCl. Phlliidclniiiii, Pa. 

Capitol Radio Engineering Institute. Washington, D. C. SI .fiMO.OOO. 

CliiHsiflcd scrvlcch. Silver fiiiriiijj, Md, T'ilei:tnnlt'H Commnml 

(AMC). Fort Moiimonth. N. J. 
2 mount RroB, Corp., Montitomnry, Aln, Sfi.74!i,(i(in. Modification of 

NASA SATURN IH launch rnmplo.v 37 a( Merrill lalnnd. Fla. 

Canaveral District Corps of Enu-iiu-orM, Merrill Island, Fin. 
ft Telecomputing Services, Inc.. Paiim-amn City, Cullf. Jl. 3110, 000. 

Data reduction services. Whili- Sands MiKitlle TlaiiKC. N. M. and 

Hollomiin AFR, N, M. White Bunds Missile Ranc, N. M. 

Del Wehh & Norman Engineering Co,, Los Anirelew, Calif. 811,370.. 

S33. Of instruct Ion of to^f iiltitude nropulnlnn research facility. 

Edwtircls AFfi, Calif. Engineer District, I-.OH Antrclcn, Culif. 
Smith & Snpn Construrlion Co.. Morrttt Island. Fla. 51,277,700. 

Construction tif a unified tS\ band network communication station. 

Merrltt Tsltmd. Ciniavernl KnKineec District, Mcrrltt Tslniul, Fla. 
7- -Firestone Tiro & Rubber Co., Akron. Ohio. $6. (100. 100. Repair 

parts for the M~6fi tank. Nobleavillp, Inil. Army Tank Automotive 

Center (AMC). Warren Mich. 
Ross Aviation, Inc., Fort Rucker, Ala. $1,826,828. Training pro- 

ftram In FY CG. Fort Rucker. PurclinHlnB & Contrnctlnn Ofllcc. 

Fort Iliicker, Ala. 

8 H. I,. Coble Construction Co., Greensboro. N. 0. $3.17fi,72f>. Con- 
struction of family iifatialnB units, Fort Gordon, Gn, Engineer 

DlHtrict. Savannah, Ga. 
9 Bolock Inntrument Corp., Collepre Point, N. Y. ?1, 203. 984. Six 

HAWK Blmulntor Stations. College Point. Army Misnllo Command, 

Huntsvllle, Ala. 



Elmer G. Wendt, Inc., Rio Vistn, Calif. $1,153,273. Hank protec- 
tion In connection with Sacramento Illvcr Project. Sacramento. 

Engineer District, Sacramento, Calif. 
12 National Drug Co., Philadelphia Pa. $5,593,300. Continuation of 

a special project. Swift water, Pa. Army Research and Develop- 
ment Command, Office of Uio Surscon General. 
13 Buck & Donahue, Newark, N. J. $1,01(7,104. Work on tlie Smokca 

Creek Local Flood Protection Project. Near I.nkawnnnn, N- Y. 

District Corpw of EnKlncorn, Duff a In, N. Y. 
Hnrdwiek Bros. Co., Dcardstown, 111. $1,993,150. Work oa Chnrlton 

River Lcveea, Missouri. Project. Near Glimcow, Mo. District Corjia 

of Eimlnnei'B, Kansaa City, Mo. 
11 Bell Helicopter Co., Hurst, Tux. JM. 000,000. 355 UH-1II and 105 

UH--ID helicopters. Hurst. Army Aviation Command, St. I.oula, 

Mo. 
ID^-Petcr Klowlt Sons Co., Vancouver, Wanli. 83.029,002. Work on 

John Day Lock nnd Mam Project. Arlington, Ore. Dlntrlct Corua 

of Engineers, Wnlla Walla. Wusih. 
tG Water town Arsenal, Water town, Maim. $G,H48,flOO. ilfiO M127 mounts 

for the Howitzer self tiroofllliid I8H mm M10Q vehicle. Watci'lown f 

Project Manager, Combat Vohlcleo, Ai>my Weitpons Commnnd, 

Rock Island, III. 
--Doehlcr-Jftrviu, National Load Company. Potlwtown, Pa. $1.333,38!*. 

1,769,B30 liomli body nsBembUoa. I'littatown. Ammunition Procure- 
ment Si Supply Afiency, Jollot, III, 
Batcaville Mfu. Co., IlatoHville. Ark. tl.tlBH.DHIl, HnJ.3ft bomb 

motnl jiarts. Batesvllle. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 

Aitency, Jollet. III. 
-- Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins. Minn. $3,3011,720. H04.HHO bomb metal 

parts and 1.750.R30 tioml) Innly niiHnmbHoH. New HrlBhliin, Minn. 

Ammunition Procurement &. Supply Ainsnry. Joliet. III. 
17 Eurckn WllllniiB Co.. HloomiiiKtor., III. $1.3^7.007. Uvdnancc Items. 

llloominwton. Ammunition Pi'ucin-itinent and Supply Aftcncy (AMC>. 

Jdlot. III. 
(icnornl Instrument Corp., Chlnopee. Maas. SI. 200, 035. Or tin mice 

Hi'tnii, Chlcopee. Ammunition Procurement and Si])ply Agency 

(AMC). Jollot. 111. 
21- -Gunprul Eleetrlr Co., I'ant'o, Wimh. S6,(lfiO,OI)0. 4 KVA Kcnci'ntora 

for tl'i- Jolin Dny Lock mui I'lam Projuiit. fichencctitdy, N. Y, DIs.- 

l.ricl CorjiK of EiiKiiiuoi'H. Walla, Walla, Wash. 
--JnMiei-.Kviitw MIK- Co.. St. Loiilii, Mo. $1,148,777. Links for 7.fi 

mm cnrtridKu beltfi. St. Louis. Frnnkford Araciml (AMC), Phfla- 

dcliiliia. Pa 
22--SCM Corp., Dccrfleld, III, 81,100.011. Teletypewriter nets and ancll- 

Jury items. Deorftelit. Army Electronics Command (AMC), 1'hlln- 

ilelphia, Pa. 
--Collins Radio Co., Dalian, Tox. $1,200,000. Alr-to-ffroiiml radio 

comnninicattnn notH. Dallas. Prdctifiiinenl Olllc(> (AMCl, Fort Mon- 

mouth, N. J. 
23--HonIce, Inr., Miami. Fin. $3,2HO,flOO. Work on Central & Soiitlicrn 

Florida Flood Control Project. Martin County, Fin. District Corps 

of Fiiurinccra, Jacksonville, Fla. 
-IteyiioldH & Smith, Inc., Mooro Haven, Fin. $l,5fl2,i!>H). Cmialruc- 

lion and excavation work on Con t ml and Southern Flnrldn Flood 

Control Project. Glade nnd Ho miry Counties, Fin. Dlntrlct Corps 

of Knfflneei'B, Jacksonvlllo, Fin. 
2(1 Parltc Conalructlon Co,, Atlanta. Ga. $4,OKfi.C)!)0. Const nn-tlon of 

240 family housing units. Fort Jacknon, S. C. District Corns of 

EiiKincera, Snvnnnah, Gn. 
Magnnvox Co., Fort Wayne, In*t, JlR.l)22,ii25, Radio receivers. 

Fort Wnynu nnd Urbnna, 111, Army Bleclronicti Command (AMC), 

Philadelphia. Pa. 
Booz-Allcn Applied Research Inc., ChieaRn, III. $1.100,883. FV 68 

BlwlicH nnd Minlyson for it Comliineil Army Research Offlco pro* 

wram. Fort Leavenworth, Kan. LOR Antiolon Procurement DlfiUlcl 

(AMCl, Pasiidi-na, Cnllf. 
an- -Green Construction Co. & Winston Bros. Co., Seattle, Wnsli. S7.- 

307,077. Work on Lower Granllo Lock nnd Dam Project. Gnrfleld 

unit Whitman CounlleM, Wash. DlstrlH Corps of EiiKlneorn, Wnlla 

Wiilln, Waali. 

Western Electric Co., DurllnKton, N. 0, $1.003,032. PnrtH for the 

NIKE HBRCULES mlNHllo. HurllnKlon. Army Missile Commnnd 

(AMC). HunlHvllle. Ala. 

SCM Corp., Docrneld, Til. $1,130, 204. Teletypewriter Retii. Army- 
Electronic Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pn. 
30--Hnrvcy Aluminum Sales, Inc.. Twrrtnco. Cnllf. $2.708,742. Onpwl- 

flt'd ammunition, '['orriinci'. Ammunition Procurement ami Supply 

At;cney (AMC), Jollnt. III. 
- Thlokol Chemical Corp., Itrlstol, Pa. $3,01,524. Repair tmvtw tar 

PKRSHINO niiHKiles. Marshall, Tex, Ammnnillon Procurcmenl. nnil 

Supply Aueney (AMC), Jollet. 111. 
-I.Il.M. Corp., WiiHhlnKton, D. C. $4,1(10,000. Clnsslfled elcclronlcs 

equlpmonL Fort Menile, Md. Army Elccti-onicn Commnnd (AMCl, 

Fort Mcndc, Md. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $H1.74G,r>flS. 10,000 trucks. Smith 

Itond, Ind, Army Mobility Command (AMC). Warren Mleli. 
Hupp Corp, Canton, Ohio. $17,550,000. 10,000 multi-fuel on^hics 

for 2'^-ton trucks. Canton. Army Mobility Command (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

General Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. $4,240,700. PrmJiioirc-n 
engineering, supply nnd services on the XMCifit vehicle, Cleveland- 
Procurement District (AMCl, Clovo!nnd, Ohio. 
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Voron ElectronicB Corp., Phihidelphia, Pa. 51,866,188. Riitliu sals. 
PliiUulelphia. Army Elecli'omca Command. l-'ort Monmouth, N. J. 

Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn, $2,4!>2,320. 
1!)6 tractor trucks llcsa engines, transmissions and iixlesj. Stitm- 
ford. Army lanR Automotive Center lAMC), Warren, Mich. 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 15,G27,9Q. 7,0110 utility trucks, 
Highland Park, Mich. Army Mobility Command IAMC), Warren 
Mich. 

Continental Motors Corp., Mimkegon, Mich. $3,Q08,B8U. 7,000 en- 
Bines for utility trucks, Muakotjon. Army Mobility Command 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

t'MC Uorp,, Charleston, W. Va. $12,822,368. 643 M113 vehicles 
nncl spare imrta. Charleston. Army Tank Automotive Center 
lAMC). Wurren, Mich. 

Ucncrnl Electric (Jo., Erie, Pa. ?2,305,150. 80-ton meter Bnusre, 
electric dieael locomotive. Erie. Army Mobility Command (AMC), 
Wai-run, Mich. 

Uollina Radio Co., Cedar Hnpids, Iowa. 52,188,832. 1,168 radio i-o- 
coivlni; seta. Cedur Rapids. Army Electronics Command, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Page Aircraft Maintenance Inc., Lawton, Okla, $12,265,837. Main- 
tenance of rotary and fixed-wing aircrau. i'ort UucKor, Ala. Con- 
tracting Uillce, 1'ort KucKor, Ala. 

-Collins lladio Co., Cedur Hapkla, lown. $1, 434,440. Automatic direc- 
tion finder acts. Cedar Rapids, Army Bluctronlcs Command, 1'hlla- 
dcluhin, Pa. 

Srnndard Container, Inc., Montclalr, N. J. $1,352,110. Modification 
for ammunition boxes, Homersville, Ua. r'ranluord Aruennl lAMCj. 
PciilBdclpliia, Pa. 

NAVY 

I Otln Elevator Co., Stamford, Conn, $1,202,3?!. Two passive elec- 
tronic cuuntermeaaurea IKCivij operator trainers. Stimiioril. waviil 

Trninintr Device Center, Port Washington, N. Y. 
Uibbs Si Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. ?M, 374, 700. Design am-vieea 

In connection with umphibioua command vessel lAUU-ltt). Now 

York City, Naval Shipyard, Pnilndelpiiia, l j a, 
Western Uleotric Co., inc., JMcw Yorn, JN. 1!. $2,373,550. Shipboard 

weapon control equipment for TARTAR missiles. Burlinuton. 

N. C. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
CurliaB-WriBlit Corp,, \Vood-Ktdge, N, J, 51,498, 150. Engineering 

Kei'vk'oa for J-05 aircraft engines. Wood-Ridge, liureuu of Nuvnl 

Wcnpons. 
Knbcoek Eleetronlca Corp., CoHta Mesa, Calif. $1,440, UQU, Prototype 

models of slioru-Lmaed triuiamiuera, Costa Meaa. UIIMSHU of Naval 

Weapons. 
KCA, Camden, N. J. $Q,G07,<1G9. Tropospheric scatter commimicii- 

tlons aystoms. Ciimden. Bureau of Ships. 
--Mil Bites Aircraft Co., Fuller ton, Calif. $3,302,735, Shipboard autol- 

lito communicntionH aeta with iissocialed etiuipmunt, Fullurtoii. 

Bureau of Ships. 
- Vlchors, Inc., St. Louia. Mo. $1,480,830. Automatic shipboard du- 

k'ULiHsinn trmiBiiQtie reduction) systems. St. Louis, bureau of Shifn. 

\YeatiHRhouac Klcctric Corp., Plttsburan, Pa. 53,288.1)00. Design 

and furniuhing of reactor plant components for nuclear powi-red 

ahljM. Pittsburgh. JJu refiu of Ships. 
--Control Uoln Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. $1, 122,732. One dulti IH;OL- 

enainir aet and ussocialed equipment. Miniieniiolis. liurcau of Sniua. 

- -UougliiH Aircra tt Co. Inc., Long Bench, Calif. $2,073, B87. llornb 

rack and bomb hoist adapters. Torranco, Calif. Bureau ol Nuvnl 

Weapons.. 
--Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Culif. $yo,UOU,Oa(i. 

'i'licticul engineering aoi-vicea on POLARIS missile system. Sunny- 

vuLc. Snecliil Projects Olilcc, 
2 -Unyllicon Co., Lexington, Mass. $0,222,152. Mlaallo KUUUHU-O wys- 

U-niH for F--4B and F-iC aircraft. Walthtim, MOBS, ami Urislul, 

Tonn. Uui'oau of Naval Weapons. 
William U. Arnold Co., Jncksonvlllo, Fla. $2,208.300. Coiiati-nullon 

of tin alrcruft maintenance linnguv. NAS, Cecil Kield, Flu. Dum- 

tor, Southeaat Dlv., liurcau o Yards and Docks. 
Howard Research Corp., Arlington, Va. 1,784,1100. Engineering 

iinel support HCi-vices of Fleet Ballistic MiaHlle trulnini! lnnlnl!n- 

tioiiH. Arlington, Special Projects Ofllco, 
--Ucncrnl Electric Co., PitlHfiold, Musa. $2,G3f),3fll, Loi, r istii!H mul 

enclnewing support services for POLARIS MK 8 It re control 

system. Plttsfiold. Special Projects Ofnce. 
--Honeywell Inc., St. Petersburg. Fla. $3,868,065. Repair of 1*O- 

LA1US components. St. Peteraburg. Special Projects On\co. 
--Vitro Corp, of America, Sliver Spring, Md. $15,0211,400, EujjliHier- 

in flcrvlco on POLARIS fleet ballistic mlnsile wctipons system. 

Silver Spi> ng. Special Projects Ollico. 

-Internntk-.'al Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Nutley, N. J. $(1.200,- 

IOG. Fiiin.Hh, liiBtnit and checkout an underwater truckliiK control 
aystem. Underwater Tactical Range oir Knuni, Hnwail. Hureau of 
Nnval Weapons. . , . 

Nwtionnl Co., Inc., Mclroae, Mnsa. $2,815,381. Shipboard radio re- 
ceiving seta, Mclrose. Bureau of Ships. 

American Bosch Arma Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $1,060,202. Wcnu- 
ona control switching equipment tor installation nboiml naval sur- 
face Bhips. Philadelphia. Bureau of Ships, 

Spcrry Rnnd Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. $0,768.280, Shipboard 
sun nre control ayatern components nnd rolfUed equipment. Long 
Island City. Bureau of Naval Weapons, ...,, 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Dloo, Calif. $1,034,050. FIUEBLfc 
target dronea, San Diego. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Thlokol Chemical Corp., Denvillo, N. J, $10,577,000. Rocket en- 
gines. Lake Denmark, N. J. Bureau of Navul Weapons, 

Sparton Corp., Jackson, Mich. $5,108,427. Sonobuoys. Jnekson, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Ruplda, Iowa. $10,294,fi04 Communkn- 
tton-navtgatlon-idcntlncntton systemB for Navy and Air Foi-ce nir- 
crnft, Cedar ttnplds. Bureau of Naval Weiipona. 

Texas City Refining Co., Texas City, Tex. $8,700,000. Two year 
charter of the SB THE CABINS for use in curry Ins petroleum 
products. Military Sen Transportation Service, 



-Charlca Kurz nnd Co., Inc.. Philadelphia, Pu. ?8,UU,UOO, Uw olt 
the SS I-U-UT I'ET'ri^KiYiAN tor live yenrs to carry petroleum 
products. Military Sou Transportation Service!. 

8LocKUecil Missiles & apace Co., Sunnyvale, Ctilif. fl2,3D,0^. Mi 
Kineei-Jiin und logistic aupport lor tlic POLARIS mlJisib. bunny- 
vale. Special Projects Ollice. , , , 

Aero (joru., Luke City, Flu. $1,3111,550. Protfreaaiva noalnU-ntinco 
Including component overhaul of U-5-L mi-craft. Luke Lily, uuieiiu 
f fJnvitl Wenpons. ., , 

--IJouBlna Aircraft Co., Inc. Long Itetieh. Ctilif. $J,l^,cuu. uoiuu 
release rucK. system for Nuvy mrcraft. Lena Uciien. Uurenu oi 
Nuvul Wetuions. ., ,,,,,,., ,,,,,ioi.> 

-Uiromcrnlt Corp., St. Louia, Mo. $H, 480,097. MIGH'IV MQUSfc 
rocket launchers for the Nuvy und Air l-orce. St. Louie. Iniruui 

7 Hpcrry Itnnd Corp.', Sy asset, LOHB Isliind, N. V. $1,423,000. Itc- 
puir of navigation aya terns find subsystems, SyoaHt-t. Hurt-nil ol 

b'nircfilld Hillcr Corp.. St. Aujfiistino, Fin. $3, LQB, ( jyf>. Overhaul, 

incliitiiiin components, ot P-5 MAHLIN (lircrufl. St. Augustine. 

llureini of Naval Weapons. , ,, , ,, 

lUimuuiiioUa Honeywell Inc., Hoiihina, Minn. 5B,S)3'I 1 7'1. Murk -JC 

torpedoes, Hopkins, bureau of Nnvul Wnpona. 
North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Culif. $l,To3,UUD._ Kupnii 1 

ol' gyroseopou on Shi[i Inerlini Navlgatiun Si-atom eiiLiUHnonl. 

Anaiiuim. liui-ciiu of Shlpu. , , 

North American Aviution, Inc., Analiolm. Calif, ta.HOD.QUO. Repair 

ol Bull) Int-rtial Nnvieation Hyaloin eciuipment. AnnJiolm. llureini 

ol' Stilus. 
S aiterry Kund Corp,, Syosael, Lous Inlnnd, N. Y. 57,1711,000^ t-iiB"- 

[ieerin and dutu in-oeeBsihiB serviceii for l-'V Uti PULAHlb tcicn- 

nical UBMiatance prom-urn, llureini oi Sliiiia.. 
North Anicrlcnn Aviation, Inc., Antiliciin, Cnlif, 51,427,000. lo 

conduct a study ami teat iirosriim ol Ship Inortlnl Niiviaiitlon 

SyttLem eiiuiiinitinl. Annlicim. Uui-euu of SHHIB. 
^--iVeaicrii Ulcclric Co., inc., New York, N. Y. $1,OSO,OOI). Modill- 

cution kits for shipboard nun lire control syatems. Uurlitiglon, 

N. U. Uurenu oC Navul Wowiwna. , 

HiiBliea Aircrnlt Co., Ciuv<!i- City, Culif. $l7,UUtl,000. 1'HOLNIX 

missile ayiitema after dHign comiilotion. Culver City, Ifnrcini oi 

Navul Wt-'iipona. 
UAmccl Proiiulalon, Auhuvllle, N, C. $1,0^2,816, MK 24 iiiu-ucluite 

Iliii-ua. SwHiinanou, N. C. Nuvy Stilus Pai'U Control Lnlor f 

Mccnunlcalmrg, Pa, 
--Uoncrul Dynamics, Pomonn, Cnllf. $23,8I)U,UU. KY 06 fiindliiB fur 

pilot production of ll; mcdiuin nintio Htuiiiliirtllztilluui niiHHilo. 

I'onioini, Uui'oiu of Navul "WuaiiuiiH. 
- Nartiiwcsleru Alarino Iron WorKs, Poi-tlnud, Oi'o, ^8,'lltif.tirili. Con- 

Hti-uction of two ocennourupJilc rosoai-cli lii])n. Swnn Isliiml, Porl- 

lnd. Uurouu of Shiiia. 
--Cicnertil Electric, PiUeSlehl, Muss. $!,!. 121. Rtawawh mul do- 

velinnnenl on I'uLAKtS Jiro control itml auldnnco aynU-mft, 1'iltn- 

lieiu. Siiet-ial Projccia Ollicc. 
12 Alcoa Aluminum oi Amurk-a, I'ltlnbui'iih, Pa. $l,tHl&,UllO. Mul 

extriiHloiift for AM--H tyiiL- iiirtiehl liuidinu nuitu. Lafuyutto, lud. 

asavul Air liiiuiriot-riiitf ConHsr, Phlljululiiliin, PM. 

- -ITT (Jlllllliin, Inc., LUH AnKolcM, Ciillf. ?2,57ll,-lOO. Duaitfn. ilovolo])- 

mttutr luljricntion und leatniK of n niici'o-minliiUirizcd litUu iii'u- 
Ki-annner unit for uae on rncinr eiiufiiineiit. Ann, Calif. Iturciiu 
iff Sliiim. 

la -I'ritlt iS Whitney Alrcroft (Uiille4l Alrcrnft Corp.f. hut Ilui'tfui'd, 
Conn, $1,785,0-12. Micullnoou miare imi'tH I'ur 1'2V~> \\i\ii P2V7 
ulrcnil't eiiiiK-s. Euyt Hm-li'ord, Navy Avinllon Siupiily Oiltct', 
I'hilmlelpliitv, 1'u. 

- t-'arinurs Tool & Supply Co., Denver. Culn. $2,175, IM. Wiiiun and 
rollci'un tisni-m lilies lor side winder 1 C mlHsilCit, Dunvi.-i'. Navul 
1'ropollnnt Plunl, Imllim Head, Ml. 

-Lonr Hleglcr, Inc., (Jt'tuid Hiiiiidn, Micll, $1,IU4,OI>M. liuinl) coin- 
imtor ayatenia fur Nuvy 11 Ire nil I, (irand Hmiiijs. Iliircjiu of Nuvnl 

Wt-'U|)U]lH. 

IS- -Loral Electronics Systems, Urunx, N. Y. $3,(HIU t 166. CwmmrnmlN 
fur tloiu'ler nuviBntion rudui- seta In vai-Unm production aircraft, 
llruiix. Nuvy Purt.>hiLtiint; Olilc-u, Waahincton, U. 0, 

- General Electric Co., Scuttle, Wiisli. ?2 J aS4,OOU. Main in-UDiilHlori 
turblni-s for nil I [is, West Lynn, MUSH. Puitot Soinul Nuvul Shlli- 
yard, llreniui'ton, Wtiali. 

llniflcltl Industries, Inc., CnrrolUon, Tus. $l,Jri4,a4U. Tow tui'ttet 
liiuncherrt, Cnrrollton. Nuvy I'lirclmniim Oilkc. WuHliliiBtiin, D. C. 

|iG- -Luchlvccd IMiMsiles nnd Sjincc Co., .Suiniyvnlo, Cnllf. f -1.720, -115, 
Hoi'Hir of POLARIS liunhviire. Suniiyvule. Snei;ll Projects Otllce. 
Itoljcit L, Guyer Cu,, Lanijmsiw, Tex. $1,270.1)00. Cojivornion, ro- 
linbilltation Jind Impi-ovcmcntH to lioiminw, Nuviil AuMlhu-y Air 
Station, Klnsbville, Tex. Director, (Julf Dlv,, Uiiromi uf Ynrdu mul 
UocKa, 

11) llociiiff Aircraft, Moi'Uin, Pa $6,tni,l&U, CompunonU for rotor 
binder and tnuiKmtusidiiH fut- Iielicuiitei'D. Morton. llni'L-an of Sii|j- 
lillcu nnil Accounts. 

Chromcriift Corp., St. Lonia, Mo. $2,01MUO. -MH1HTV MOUfllS 
rocket Inunchers. St, Louis. Hyrunn of Nnval Wcnuona, 

- Liuu-Tcmco-Voiigllt, Inc., Dnllna, Tex. 50,500,001). Convomlon of 
UF-SA ulrernft to nn KF-8G conngui'atlon, UnlUm, Uuri.-nii of 
Navul Wcnuons, 

>Q~ InlercnnlJnenlul Mftr- Co., GnrlHiul, Tex. $3,134,7.10. MK H2 Immh 

bodies, Gurlnnd. Bureau of Sui)i>liea ami Accounts. 
--Nortlirop Corp., Annliolm, Culif, $1,051.011. Tnctlcul cnffint-urliu; 

Horvlcea on POLARIS mlnsilo checkout ciiulnment. Aniiliulm. Sue- 

cinl I'rojcctH Ofllce. 
Stnnwkk Corp., \Vnfihtnntoii, D. C. $2,288,fl82. Technical serviecn 

for the development nl evnluution of (i miilnlciimice data docu- 

mcntntlon plttn for uae in vepulrinR aliinljonnl cqulinnciU, Nitrfolk 

nnd Arllnulon, Vn. Ihirenu of Sliipa. 
HnyeH Interuattannl Corp., Dotlmn, Alii. $1.0G2,-i87. Srvlce ami 

maU-i'lalB to iicrform proKi-easivo miilnlonnnco on C--131 iimi C-11H 

aircraft. Dothnn. Bureau of Nuvnl "Wei)ort. 
American Machine and Foundry Co., York, Pa. ?17.02iJ,r>27. MIC 

82 bomb bodies. York, Din-Gnu of Supplies nnd 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., Newport Newa, 
Vn. $1,020,000. Design of a nuclear powered aircraft carrier, 
Newport Newa. Bureau of Ships. 

General Dynamics Corp. Groton. Conn. SI, 502.531. Ball valves for 
nuclear submarines. Groton and Montreal. Canada. Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, Calif. , _, 

21 Grumman Aircrnft Engineering Corp., Bethpnge, L. I., N. Y. 
5-1,516,500. Research and development of the Integrated ECM sys- 
tem for EA-GB aircraft. Dethpage. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

United Aircraft Corp., Prnlt and Whitney, EuBt Hnrford, Conn. 
56,700,000. Continue development of TF-30 englnea and compo- 
nents. East Harford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

22 Motorola, Inc. Scottsdale, Ariz. 52,066,055. Guidance and Control 
systemH for SIDEWINDER missiles. ScotUdale, Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Admiral Corp., Chicago. 111. $4,068,212. Ultra high frequency radio 

seta for use in Navy and Army aircraft. Chicago, Navy Purchas- 

ing Olticc, Washington, D. C. 
North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. 34,892,031. Ship 

Inertial Navigation Systems and associated equipment. Anaheim. 

Bureau of Ships. 
23 Northrop Corp.. Anaheim, Calif, 31,128,707. Classifier! logistic and 

engineering services for POLARIS. Anaheim. Specail Projects 

Office. 
2G Ciirllss-Wrlght Corp., Wootl-Rldgo. N. J. 2,595 152. Spare parts 

for Air Force R-1S20 engines. Wood-Ridge. Navy Aviation Sup- 

ply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sperry Rand Corp., Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 31,001,750. Fabrication, 

testing, furnishing and installation of Ship Inertial Navigation 

System test acts at the Module Maintenance Fneillty. Charleston, 

S. C. Bureau of Shlpa. 
Arthur D. LIUIe, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 1,760.600. Research and 

development program to develop ship working plans utllhlnK a 

computer plotter teehninue. Cambridge. Bureau of Shins. 
Curllsu-WriRht Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. 83,351,803. Aircraft en- 

gine spare parts. Wood-Ridge. Nnvy Aviation Supply Office. Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

27 General Dynamics Corp., Groton. Conn. 5<10,6G8,D7G. Overhaul anil 
A-3 POLARIS missile retrofit of USS THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(SSBN-fiOO) and USS ABRAHAM LINCOLN (SSBN-602), Groton. 
Bureau of Shlpa. 

28 Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $1,460,932. Spare parts 
for the Ii-1820 and 11-3360 ajrcrnft engine. Wood-Ridge. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29--Lockhced Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Cnllf. $7,000,000 and 
87 368, G4G. Research and development on POLARIS re-entry syn- 
tem: Flight tests of the MK-12 re-entry vehicle in a POLARIS 
environment. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office, 

30 Jay De Construction Co., Inc., Apple Vnlley, Calif. $1,230,110(1. 
Rehabilitation and conversion of housing. Marine Corps Supply 
Center, Barstow. Calif. Director, Southwest Dlv.. Bureau of Yarda 
and Docks. 

Treadwell Corp., New York. N. Y. 31,693,210. Oxygen generators 
for submarines, New York City, Bureau of Ships. 

Curtiss-Wrijiht Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $2,208.883. Spare parts 
for JGS-W-16A and JUG-W-18A jet engines for A4A and A4I1 
airemft. Wood-Ridge. Navy Aviation Supply Center, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

Western Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 31,838,857. Oceanogniiihk 
research. Whlppany, N. J, Navy Purchasing Office, Washington. 
D. C. 



AIR FORCE 

1 Hoeing Co., Seattle, Wash. S8.728.4IO. Engineering Services in 
support of the M1NUTEMAN weapon system. Scnttlc, Ogden Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utnh. 

Bcndix Corp., Oxnard, Cnllf. 83,126, 1JG. Operation nnd Mainte- 
nance of Western Test Ranee communications center, Wheeler 
AFB, Hawaii and Eniwetok. Air Force Test Ranffe (AFSC). 
Vandenberg AFH, Calif. 

Air International, Miami, FIs $1,37841-1. Inspection and renal i 1 
of C-147 aircraft. Miami. Warner-Robins Air Mntoriel Area 
(AFLC). Robins AFB, On. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. Ontario, Calif. $13.600,000. FY GG 
maintenance services for F-104G aircraft. Luko AFB, Ariz. Sacra- 
mento Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClollan AFD, Calif. 

RCA, Ciimden, N, J. $27,200,000. Material and services for opera- 
tion of Ballistics Missile Early Warning System. Thule AFB, 
Greenland, nnd Clear Missile Early Wiimlng Site, Alaska. Sacra- 
mento Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McCleltnn AFB, Cullf. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., New York, N. Y $10,000,000. 
Management operation and malntonnnce set 1 vices, Eastern Test 
Range (AFSC), Patrick AFB. Fla, 

North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. 88,001,136. FY 
66 engineering services in support of MINUTEMAN weapon 
system. Anaheim, Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

North American Aviation Inc., Anaheim Calif. $10,000,000. De- 
sign and development of ti post boost control system as part of 
the MINUTEMAN ICBM program. Anaheim. Ballistic Systems 
Dlv. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

2 Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y, $3,500,000. Imple- 
mentation, testing and related sorviaea for tlie bnck up Interceptor 
control system (BUIC). New York City. Electronic Systems Dlv, 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Mnsa. 

Boeing: Co., Morton, Pa. Jl, 260,000. Engineering services for CH- 
17 helicopters. Morton. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSO), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

AVCO Corp., Wilmington, MASS. $1,700,047. Work on a clarified 
project, Wilmington. Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB. 



Cor|) " Vnn M"**' Cfllif ' 82.000,000. 3uporaonic RAM- 
, Leat l>"wam- Van N\iya, Systems Engineering Group 

(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 



Tele-Signal Corp., Hicksvllle, N. Y. 51,470,000. Air-ground com- 
munications equipment. Hickavlllc. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area |AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

General Prccifilon, Inc. Hillcrest, IHiighnrnpton, N. Y. $1,635,360, 
Depot maintenance and repair of flight simulators. Blngrmmpton. 
Oeden Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Hill AFB, Utiih. 
General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. 51,301.721. Production ct 
orbital vehicles and related equipment. San Diego. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Dlv. (AFSC), Norton AFD, Calif. 

Kollsman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. Y. $1,360,202. Procure- 
ment if spare parts for mapping and survey systems, Elmhviral. 
Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFU, Olifo. 
Aerospace Corp., Et Seeundo, Calif. $4,0-10,000, General By a terns 
engineering and technical direction of ballistic missile and ajmce 
programs. El Segundo. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Loa Angeles, 
Calif. 

Glddings &. Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wla. ?2,530,- 
GOO. Machine tools. Fond du Lao. Aeronautical SyntemB. Dlv.. 
(AFSC). Wrlsht-Patterson AFI3, Ohio. 

Union Carbide Corp., Parma, Ohio. $2,000,000. Development of n. 
technical training program to include training materials. I'urnm. 
Aevonattlical SysleniH Dlv. (AFSC), WHght-Patlisrmm AFI1, Ohio. 
Tcledyne, Inc., Gnrdena. Calif. 1,169,218. Production of hyciuiullc. 
test Htands in support of F 1C aircraft after completion by formnl 
advertising. Gardena. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC),. 
Kelly AFB. Tex. 

'Federal Electric Corp,, Pnrnrmis, N. ,T, $24,83fl,fiOO. Mnlnlcnrince 
and operation of the Defense Early Wanting System. Cnnndn, 
Alaska and Greenland. Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC I, 
McClellan AFB, Calif. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 51,2Ct,00[i, 
GENIE rocket motors. Sacramento, Calif. Ogden All' Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

General Precision, Inc., Gicndalo, Calif. 1.270,000, Data PI-OCCBS- 
ing programming servlceH. Glondnlo. Electronics Systems Dlv, 
(AFSC), L G. Hanscom Field, MfiSH. 

1 Collins Radio Co., Richardaon, Tex. $1 408,010. Production of 
transportable communications systems. Rlcliardnon. Oklnhoma City 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFD, Okla. 

Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $3,200,000. FY 00 B-G2 eiiKlncorltiB 
flight test program. Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Mnlorlel Area 
(AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse., N, Y. $8,530,7150. Operation, mnlrt. 
tenancc nnd loKlatics support of space track facilities, Slicmyn, 
Alaska and Diyarutkar, Turkey, Sacramento Air Material Aren 
(AFLC), McClollan AFB, Calif. 

Garrott Corp., Phoenix, Aria. $1,100,341. Modification kits (or 
overhaul of aircraft starters. Phoenix. Oklnhoma City Air Mute- 
riel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

RCA, Mooro.Htown, N. J. $2,670,450. Operation, maintenance nnrl 
logistics supi'ort of a space track facility, MooroHtown. Sncmmento 
Air Materiel Areu (AFLC). McClellnn AFB, Calif. 
Bcndlx Cor|i., Baltimore. Md, $1,485,803. Commun lent Ions equip* 
ment, spare parts and technical data. Baltimore. Oklnliomn City 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Tinker AFB. Okla. 
-Lockheed Aircraft Service Co., Jamaica, N. Y. S2,2Q,00(}, Modi- 
fication and maintenance of EC-121 aircraft. Jamaica. Sncrtimonlo 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClollan AFB, Calif. 
-Kayllicon Co., Bedford, Muss. $1.271,324, Operation and ninlnlc- 
nance of Rampart Radiir System, Holloman AFB, N, M, Air Force 
Missile Development Center (AFSC), Holloman AFB, N, M, 
Continental Electronics Mfjr, Co., Dalian, Tex. $1,686,302. Opera- 
tion and maintenance of two UHF rndiir sites, Hollomnii A I'll. 
N. M. Air Force MiBHllo Development On tor (AFSO), Hoi lorn on 
API), N. M. 

--General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $1,340,371. Onevnllon tinil 
maintenance of radar tni'jjet Realtor site. Holloman AFH. N. M. 
Air Force Missile Development Center (AFSC), Hollommi AFU, 
N. M. 

Douglas Aircrnft Co., Tulsn, Okla. $11,3(5-1,185. Modification nntl 
maintenance of B-fi2 aircraft. Tulsn, Oklahoma City Ah- Mntorlcl 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

RCA Service Co., Camden, N, J. $12,305,742, Operation mill nmln- 
lenancc of White Alice Communication System, AnchornuB. Alnskn. 
Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC). MeClollnn AFB, Cnlir, 
H~LlnK-Temco-VoiiRhl, Inc., Greenville, Tox. $1,823,7151. Inmicclloa 
and repair of C-124 aircraft. Greenville. Wnrner-Roblnn Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Robins AFH. Ga. 

--Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, Aln. {-I 005,035. Ins|ieclinti 
and repair of C-1H-I aircraft. Dlrmlneham. Warnor-Koblns Alv 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

Hnycft International Corn., Birmingham, Ala. $3,200,823. Inspection 
and repair of C-97 and KC-D7 aircraft. BirmiiiBhnm. Wiifncr- 
Roblns Air Materiel Area (AFLG), ttoblnn AFB, (!a. 
Raytheon Co., Santa Hnrbara, Calif. $2,87-1,206. All-bonus Elec- 
tronic Eqiilpmont, Santa Barbava, Warner-Robins ASf Mntcrkl 
Area, Robins AFB, Ga, 

16 Onsrnd Machine Works, Inc., Nilcs, 111. $2,387,100. 4 \\czvy mill. 
ine machines. Niles. Aeronautical Syatoms Dlv, (AFSC). 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
16 IBM Corp., Washington, D. C. $1,880,80-1. Electronic datn 

Ins equipment. PoiiKhkeepslo, N, Y. 27GOth Air Base Wins, WrllU- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Cnllf. $0,000,000, Pro- 
duct on of guidance and control systems for MINUTEMAN II, 
Anaheim. Headquarters, Ballistic Systems Dlv, (AFSC), Norton 
AFB, Calif. 

Martin-Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla. $1.038.000. Production of 
communications eantpmont for support of F-lll, F-4 and A6A 
p u - ' ^rn 1 ni, , Aoornnutlcnl Sy^'oms Div. (AFSC). Wright- 

19 Boeing Co., Wichita,' Kan, $3,500,060. Kits for modinention of 
n-62 aircraft equipment. Wichita, Oklahoma City Air Mntcrtol 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

I.T.&T. Technical Services, Inc., Pnramus, N. J. $1,200,000, Op- 
eration and maintenance at Air Force Plant #12 for FY 63, Palm- 
ATB C li Bernardino Air Materiel Area (AFLO), Notion 
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21 American Machine & Foundry Co., York, Pn. 5l.GfiO.8S9. Proiluc- 
tlon of aircraft arresting barriers. York. Sari Antonio Air Mate- 
riel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Martin Marietta Corp., Denver. Colo. 84,775,000. Supplies find serv- 
ices to aupitort the TITAN II loriK-term reiuHness and environ- 
mental nroKi-am. Denver, Snn Bornm'dino Air Materiel Ami 
(AFLC), Norton AFU, Calif. 

22 Ilocins Co., Wichita, Kan. $2,000,000. Work on 11-52 aircraft. 
Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Tinker AFU. 
Okla. 

- Atlantic Research Cor|i., Alexfindriii, Va. $2,<I10.ni>0, Production 
of mcteroloRlcHi nounding rockotH and rclutcd etiniivmciit. finhien- 
vllo and Alexandria, Vn. Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill 
AFU, Utah. 

-Hnycs Intermit Ion ul Corp., Birminshani, Ala. SI. '110,705. Inspec- 
tion and repair of C-118 aircraft. DoUinn, Aid. Warner-Kohl ns 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Robins AFB, fin. 

23- -Lockheed Alrcnift Corp., Marietta, GUI. $1,600,070. Power pliint 
HHHcmblicH for C -130 and HC-130 aircraft. Chula Vista, CnHf. 
Wiirmii'JloblnM Air Mnteriol Area (AFLC I, Roltinn AFI1, Ga. 
---Acrojel-fienernl Corp., Azusn, Cnlif. $2,000,000. Desiffii, miinufac- 
lure and iirovltslon of rndiometrlc cr|tiii>tnent, AKIIHII. Space Sys- 
ICIVIH Dlv. (AFSC). Los AnRelcH, Calif. 

Hoffman HlectroiilcB Corp., El Monte, Cnllf. $l,3B8.liflO. Produc- 
tton of communication equipment for F-B, T-30 ami CH--3C air- 
craft.. El Monte Aeronautical Systems Dtv. (AFSC), Wriirlit- 
I'litUsrsim AFU, Ohio. 

'Hi- -United Aircraft Corn., EiiHt Hartford. Conn, $1,I2D,OOI1. Ucvclop- 
muji t work on enmities) for C-5A aircraft. Gust Hartford. Acro- 
iiiiutlciil Systems Dlv. (AFSC), WriKbt-Pfttlersoii AFD, Ohio. 
(fuoctycnr Aerospace Corn,, Akron, Ohio. J2.216.HH. Production of 
t at Li en! rccunnntBHiincc proccgBlnK and interpretation wiuipmont 
Akron. Aeronautical Systcinn Dlv. (AFSC), WHtflit-PuUEi'son 
AFU. Olilo. 

- (fciicrnl Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sl.ifiO.OOO. Development 
work on eiijfinca for C-5A nh-craft. Cincinnati, Aeroniuitical Bra- 
ton Dlv. (AFSC), Wright -Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $6,000,000. Rencnrc!i nnd 

development of the Mark 12 re-entry program. Philadelphia. 1!al- 

llsti! SyHti'im I)lv. (AFSC). Norton AFU, Cnlif. 
27- Haclnfi: Co., Seattle, Wash. $2.861,000. Modification of curly MIN- 

UTKMAN miiiHtlcH. Rapid City, S. D. Ualliittlc SynteniH Dlv. 

IAKSC), Norton AFU, Cnllf. 

--Phil eo Corn., Willow Grove, Pa. }1 ,1)02,384. Procurement of elec- 
tronic ilata prouoBHlnir nyatcma. 27fiOth Air Base Wlnjt (AFLC). 

WrlRhl-I'nUcmm AF11. Calif. 
Siierry Itntiil Corp., St. Pisul, Minn. $1,000,000. Dovctopmonl of 

dlKitiil computers Tor airborne guidtmcG systemM. St. Pnul, Dallla- 

tlc Systems Dlv. (AFLC), Norton AFB. Cnllf. 
2 -LTV RlcctroHyBteniB, Inc., Greenville, Tex. $2,503,041. Inspection 

nnd repair of F--102 nories aircraft. Grcenvlllij, S, C, Sun Antonio 

Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), Kelly AFU. Tex. 
-General Electric Co., West Lynn, Matm. $2,490,000. Aircraft on- 

RlncB, spare parts and related ground equipment, West Lynn. 

Aoronautiuel Systoma Div. (AFSC), WrlKht.Piitloi-Bon AFH, Ohio. 

- -Ilnltcllc Memorial Institute, Columbim. Ohio. $2,420,000. CliiaHilfieil 

progiTim work. Columbus. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC). 

Wrljfht-PntlorHon AFD, Ohio. 
20Gnrrctl Corii., Phoenix, Aria. $3,410.035. Modification hits uned 

In the overhaul of alrornft starterH. Phoenix. Oklahoma City Air 

Materiel Area (AFLCJ, Tinker APR, Okla. 
HO AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $46,214, OH. Production of T-fifi 

Horieu onnliioH for Army aircraft. Stratford. Aeromuitlcnl SyBtGms 

Dlv. (AFSC), WrlKlit-Patteraon AFU, Ohio. 

-General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,610,17(5. DaalKn of lljcht- 

wolpflit lift enBlnes. Clnclnniiti. Aeroniuitlcitl Systems Dlv. (AFSC), 

WriKht-PattorHon APR. Ohio. 
--KoeitiK Co., Seattle, Wnsh. Jfi.GOfl.OOO. Design, dcvelopmont nnd 

tent of mlHuUc trajectory prediction ayntoms and relaleil eituipinent. 

Scuttle. ItalllHtlc Syfltorns Dlv. (AFSC), Nortnn AFU. Cnllf. 

Lockheed MlasMca and S|)acc Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $H,510,I<41), 

Ketjonrch nnd clevelo])mont work on a ttpnco prninwn. Sunriyvnle. 

Space Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Los AiiBclcs, Cnllf. 

- -Ilnyes Intcrnntlonnl Corp., IHrmlnishiim, Ala. 51,7(17,000. Inspec- 
tion and ropiilr n noceHsnry of C -ISO ulrcraft. Wnrnt-i'-Roulns 

All- Materiel Area (AFLC). Robins AFU, Ga. 



Army To Get New 
Diving Equipment 

Two new diving sets are being; typo classified fur mili- 
tary nrocuvement by the U.S. Army Mntei-iel Command 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories, Port 
Belvoir, Va. 

The new diving sets are self-contained, open and close;! 
circuit units, composed of commercially available compo- 
nents and will fill immediate requirements of the Army 
Special Forces. 

The open circuit set operates to depths of more than 
200 feet and eliminates the depth limitation and inherent 
dangers involved in oxygen-rebreathing SCUBA opera- 
tion s, 

The closed circuit set operates at a depth of 25 feet 
but is valuable because it does not cause tell-tale surface 
bubbles. 

Future Army procurement of divine: equipment will de- 
pond on results of studies now being conducted to deter- 
mine complete needs. 



Mauler Program Terminated 

The Department of the Army is terminating its develop- 
ment program for the Mauler, which was to serve as a 
mobile air defense missile system for the protection of 
front line troops against high speed enemy aircraft and 
short range missiles and rockets. 

Technical difficulties associated with mounting a fire 
control radar and guided missile launcher on the same ve- 
hicle caused significant delays and increased costs. De- 
velopment costs to complete Mauler would have been in 
excess of $180 million. 

As a result of problems encountered, extensive re- 
evaluation of Mauler was completed in the spring. This 
re-evaluation, taking into account recent improvements 
in the Hawk missile system and the promise of new types 
of forward area defense systems significantly simpler and 
cheaper than Mauler, led the Army to question the wis- 
dom of continuing the development of Mauler to deploy- 
ment. The new systems involve combinations of automatic 
guns and ths Chaparral (Sidewinder missiles mounted on 
n self-propelled vehicle) . 



although the technical feasibility of the Mauler 
system has now been established, the Army has decided 
to select the alternative systems for deployment. 

Effort under the present Mauler contract will lie com- 
pleted prior to Sept. 30, 19GB. Studies are under way 
to determine what continued development of Mauler com- 
ponents may be of value to the U.S. or allied nations. 
Such elements as the infrared acquisition unit, acquisition 
radar and Mauler fuse show promise for such use. In ad- 
dition, technology and miniaturization techniques developed 
during the Mauler program will be valuable in developing 
future compact air defense weapons systams. 

General Dynamics Corporation, at Pomona, Calif., has 
been the prime contractor for the Mauler. 



Improved Surveillance System 
Proposed for Ryukyus 

The Air Force has revealed that an airspace surveil- 
lance and weapons control system, similar in function to 
one being used in West Germany, is propose :! for installa- 
tion in the Ryukyu Islands, southwest of Japan, 

Through the use of semi-automatic data processing, 
the Ryukyus Air Defense System (RADS) will pick up air" 
space intruders in its area almost instantly, strengthening 
considerably the defense capabilities of the U.S. Air Force 
in that area, 

The system will consist of radar,, ultra-fast communica- 
tions, data processors, display consoles and command 
posts where decision makers can direct manned or un- 
manned weapon interception, Returning aircraft can ha 
directed home or to alternate bases through use of tin 1 
system. 

Although the Air Force has not yet specified the sys- 
tem's equipment, it has emphasized that "off tlic .shelf" 
engineering techniques ami component items be used 
rather than have the system based on new research anil 
development, The finished system will have to meet main- 
tenance and performance criteria, and be within an ac- 
ceptable cost range. 

Contractors will study Air Force goals for the projected 
system's performance, prepare design plans and 'select 
hardware they consider necessary to perform required 

functions. 

The Air Force Systems Command's Electronic Systems 
Division, Hanacom Field, Mass., is handling acquisitions 
for RADS. 
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SYNCOM Communications Satellites 
Transferred to DOD 

Control of SYNCOM II and SYNCOM III communications satel- 
lites has been transferred from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) to the Department of Defense with spe- 
cific assignments given to the Air Force and the Army and sup- 
port activities assigned to the Navy. 

Last December Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara di- 
rected the Defense Communications Agency (DCA) to implement 
a memorandum of understanding 1 between DOD and NASA after 
the civilian space agency reported it had completed experimental 
research and development activities with the two synchronous 
satellites, 

Three telemetry and command stations for support of SYNCOM 
will be operated by the Air Force. These stations are located in 
the Seychelle Islands (Indian Ocean), Hawaii and Guam, and will 
maintain precision control and positioning of the satellites. 

The Army will be responsible for the earth communications 
facilities that are used with the SYNCOM satellites except for 
two shipboard terminals operated by the Navy. The Army Satel- 
lite Communications Agency will continue to conduct communica- 
tion testing. The Army's Strategic Communications Command will 
man and operate all ground terminals. 

The earth complex is composed of a fixed station at Camp 
Roberts, Calif.; transportable stations at Hawaii; Clark Air Base, 
Republic of the Philippines; Asmara, Eritrea; and two transport- 
able stations located in Southeast Asia. 

The facilities will be under the direction of the Defense Com- 
munications Agency. 

The USNS Kingsport, a shipboard communication terminal, is 
presently employed to support technical tests conducted via the 
SYNCOM satellites. 

Test traffic, both voice and teletype, has been passed success- 
fully between all stations. 

SYNCOM III, launched Aug. 19, 1964, will be maintained at 
a position between 170 and 174 East longitude and SYNCOM II, 
launched July 26, 1963, will drift between 65 and 80 East Longi- 
tude. Both are in orbit at an altitude of about 22,300 miles. 

NASA will continue to receive reports on the telemetry from 
the two satellites from DOD and will continuously evaluate their 
performance in space. 



Technical Data Study 
Contract Awarded 

The Defense Supply Agency 
has awarded a $168, 000 contract 
to North American Aviation, 
Inc., to determine how scientists 
and engineers acquire and use 
technical data in the nation's in- 
dustrial research and develop- 
ment laboratories. 

The study is being conducted 
by DOD to increase the Depart- 
ment's capabilities to serve the 
Government, as well as the sci- 
entific and industrial communi- 
ties. The new study supplements 
a similar in-house study recently 
completed which was designed 
to determine how DOD scien- 
tists and engineers use technical 
information. 

North American's Space and 
Information Systems Division, 
at Downey, Calif., will conduct 
the nationwide six-month sur- 
vey. The Office of the Director 
of Technical Information, Office 
of the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, and the 
Advanced Research Projects 
Agency will administer the sur- 
vey. The Defense Documenta- 
tion Center will monitor it. 

Approximately 100 selected 
industrial installations through- 
out the country will be visited 
for the purpose of interviewing 
research, development, test and 
evaluation scientists and engi- 
neers. The National Security 
Industrial Association assisted 
DOD in selecting the installa- 
tions to be visited. 
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SEA LAB ir, the second phase of the Navy's "mau-in-the-sca" program, 
begins as an undersea laboratory is submerged off the coast of Southern 
California. 

While submerged at a depth of 210 feet, the 57-foot habitat will be occu- 
pied by three 10-man teams consisting of both Navy men and civilian scientists. 
Each group will remain submerged for 15 days at a time. 

The teams will conduct experimental salvage operations, marine biological 
studies and oceano graphic reserch projects. Personnel will also be given a 
series of physiological performance tests. 

The 45-day undersea experiment, longest of its type yet attempted, began 
Aug. 26 under the sponsorship of the Office of Naval Research. The first phase 
of SEALAB was conducted last year near Bermuda and lasted 11 days. (Sec 
article on Navy Deep Submergence Program on page 1.) 
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In the foreword to "Why Vietnam" reprinted below, Preside 
Johnson introduces a report of vital significance to all America! 
Published in magazine form, "Why Vietnam" is available from t. 
Superintendant of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Oflit 
Washington, D. C. 20402, at a price of 30 cents. 

My fellow Americans: 

Once .again in man's age-old struggle for a better life and a 
world of peace, the wisdom, courage and compassion of the 
American people are being put to the test. This is the meaning- 
of the tragic conflict in Vietnam. 

In meeting the present challenge, it is essential that our 
people seek understanding, and that our leaders speak with 
candor. 

I have therefore directed that this report to the American 
people be compiled and widely distributed. In its pages you will 
find statements on Vietnam by three leaders of your Govern- 
ment by your President, your Secretary of State and your 
Secretary of Defense. 

These statements were prepared for different audiences and 
they reflect the differing responsibilities of each speaker. The 
congressional testimony has been edited to avoid undue repeti- 
tion #iid to incorporate the sense of the discussions that en- 
sued. 

Together, they construct a clear definition of America's role 
in the Vietnam conflict: 

the dangers and hopes that Vietnam holds for all free 'men 

the fullness and limits of our national objectives in a war 
we did not seek 

the constant effort on our part to bring this war we do 
not desire to a quick and honorable end. 

Lyndon B. Johnson 



s a 

Twenty-three ships and 16 landing craft in the U.S. Navy ai 
National Defense Reserve Fleets will be activated to meet 3 
creased requirements resulting from current operations in Soul 
east Asia. 

The 39 ships and other units scheduled for activation and t 
Reserve Fleet from which they will come are: 

Fleet Oiler TAPPAHANNOCK (AO-43) National Def ense B 
serve Fleet, Beaumont, Tex. 

Attack Cargo Ship VIRGO (AKA-20) National Defense H 
serve Fleet, Olympia, Wash. To be activated as an ammuniti 
ship (AE). 

Attack Cargo Ship CHARA (AKA-58) National Defense T 
serve Fleet, Astoria, Ore. To be activated as an ammunition si 
(AE). 

Seventeen Tank Landing Ships (LST's) Six from the Attou 
and 11 from Pacific Reserve Fleet. : 

Three Gasoline Tankers (AOG's) One from the Atlantic a 
two from the Pacific National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

Sixteen Utility Landing Craft (LCD's) Taken from botli I 
cific and Atlantic Navy Reserve Fleets. 

When activated, all vessels will be assigned as units of the U 
Pacific Fleet. Decisions regarding the assignment of private a 
Navy shipyards to conduct the activations are expected in the n 
future. 



by 

Samuel Feldman 

Head, Deep Submergence Vehicle Program 
U. S. Navy Special Projects Office 



- In the past year, the Navy has taken a major step 
-J_0i. wai . c i towards opening the door to the Inner Space 
y* the Oceans. As the SPUTNIK event launched the 
^f Hited States into its vast space program, so it was 
;0*tt the unfortunate THRESHER disaster sparked and 
1 ^Vitalized the Navy's interest in the ocean depths. 

Shortly after the THRESHER went down with 129 
llr *en aboard in April 1963, the Secretary of the Navy 
established the Deep Submergence Systems Review 
(DSSRG) under Rear Admiral E. C. Stephan, 
(Ret), to examine the Navy's capabilities for 
ocean rescue, search and recovery. After a 
gh review, the DSSRG found that the Navy's 
to work in the deep ocean medium was ex- 
limited, and that had the THRESHER bot- 
at her collapse depth, with hull intact, our exist- 
in^ rescue systems would have been inadequate. 

-A.S a result of recommendations of the -DSSRG study, 
the Chief of Naval Material established the Deep Sub- 
mei-gence Systems Project (DSSP) under the Director, 
Special Projects. In compliance with Specific Opera- 
tional Requirements and Advanced Development Oojec- 
tivos issued by the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
DSiSP program has been divided into four major ele- 
ments: 

I. Submarine Location, Escape and Rescue 



. Provide the capability to locate a distressed 
submarine and retrieve data to assist investigators in 
determining the cause and nature of the casualty. Aids 
to investigation will be installed on all United States 
combatant submarines and will include such items as 
ping-era, data capsule buoys and tethered radio buoys. 
Installation of these equipments will be phased with the 
normal overhaul cycle of the submarines. 

^Escape. A three-part program to improve the present 
submarine escape capability is planned: 

* To increase the possibilities for survival of escaping 
personnel, immersion suits and one-man life rafts will 
je procured. These equipments will be purchased in 
sufficient quantity to provide suits and rafts for 110% 
jf the submarine crew complement in each of the sub- 
norhie's two escape compartments, The initial procure- 
nent will be completed during FY 1967. 

* Free ascent escape will be improved by providing: 
submarine personnel with more frequent training and 
>y progressively increasing the training requirement from 
:he present 60-foot ascents to a planned depth of 200 
:eet. Initially, a select group of trainees will receive 100- 
'oot escape training and the effectiveness of this train- 
ngf studied and evaluated. Upon the successful conclu- 
sion of these studies, implementation of a 200-foot 
escape training program will commence. 

* Open sea ascent, from .depths up to 600 feet, will he 
ionclucted in FY 1969 to demonstrate the feasibility of 
unergency exit from a disabled submarine at greater 



licscuc. A new rescue system is being; developed to 
lermit the rescue of surviving submarine personnel under 
ill -weather conditions, under ice and at depths as great 
,3 submarine collapse depths. The overall rescue system 
nil include three units, each unit containing two sub- 
n.ex*sibles ( a surface support ship and associated equip- 
nei^t. In order to provide rapid response to a disaster 
,ny where in the world, the rescue vehicle will be de- 
to be air transportable and will be carried to the 
f operations aboard a nuclear submarine in a 
back" fashion. Each vehicle will have a crew of 
men and be capable of transferring 12-14 sur- 
on each trip from the disabled submarine to the 
" submarine. 



II. Search and Small Object Recovery 

Presently, more than 80% of the ocean volume lies be- 
yond the reach of Navy operating capabilities. The de- 
velopment of this system will permit survey, investiga- 
tions and recovery of small objects from depths to 20,000 
feet about 98% of the ocean floor. To evaluate technical 
concepts, a 6,000-foot search test vehicle will be con- 
structed to be followed by two 20,000-foot operational 
search units. Each unit will be composed of two sub- 
mersible vehicles and an associated surface vessel with 
support and checkout equipment. These units will pro- 
vide the Navy a two-ocean, deep sea search and re- 
trieval capability. 

II. Mcm-in-the-Sea 

The Man-in-the-Sea Program is aimed at extending 
man's capability of working under water at greater 
depths and for longer durations of time. More spe- 
ciftcally, the objectives of this part of the program are 
to perform the following types of work at continental 
shelf depths: 

Locate, identify and describe conditions of distressed 
submarines. 

Effect rapid and efficient submarine rescue and es- 
cape. 

Carry out underwater salvage and construction, 

Recover or neutralize objects of military importance. 

Inspect, maintain and repair underwater emplace- 
ments. 

liesearch, explore and exploit the continental shelf. 
This program will provide man the capability of living 

and working in the deep sea environment at ambient 
pressure rather than at normal atmospheric conditions. 

It is ultimately planned to extend this diving capa- 
bility down to the physiological limits of man which 
is now estimated between 600-1,000 feet, 

IV. Large Object Salvage 

Provide the capability to recover large objects, includ- 
ing sunken ships, requiring a deadweight lift of up to 
1,000 tons from continental shelf deaths (approximately 
600-800 feet). To accomplish this mission, external lift 
will be supplied primarily by new sets of collapsible 
pontoons with a combined buoyancy of 1,000 tons. Under- 
water work will be accomplished by divers equipped with 
the appropriate tools and devices. The medical and 
physiological research and development required for 




Figure 1, 
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safely conducting deep diving work will be provided 
by the Man-in-the-Sea Program. Additionally, feasibility 
studies and prototype development will be conducted 
to resolve the problems associated with salvage opera- 
tions at submarine collapse depths and provide buoyancy 
for an external lift of 1,000 tons. Investigation, object 
preparation and rigging will be done by a manned sub- 
mersible vehicle developed under the Rescue or _ Search 
Program. This system, with surface support equipments 
and vessels, will introduce a totally new salvage capa- 
bility within the fleet. 

The Rescue and Search Systems involve the develop- 
ment of two radically new small deep submersible 
vehicles. The rescue vehicle will have a depth range of 
about 6,000 feet and will be capable of rescuing per- 
sonnel from a disabled submarine down to its collapse 
depth. The search vehicle will have a depth capability 
of 20,000 feet and be equipped with advanced search 
and manipulator devices to accomplish undersea work. 

I shall describe herein the rescue vehicle for which 
a design and fabrication contract will be awarded in 
late 1965. We have recently issued a Request for Pro- 
posal soliciting from industry technical proposals for the 
design, fabrication, assembly and evaluation of the first 
prototype rescue vehicle. 

The primary mission of the Rescue System is to rescue 
personnel from a sunken submarine in as rapid _a re- 
sponse time as possible. In order to meet this mission, 
we have established an operational goal for providing 
an all-weather capability in which rescue operations could 
be accomplished within 24 hours of a distress signal alert. 
Because of the limitations imposed by surface sea condi- 
tions on the present Auxiliary Submarine Rescue Ship 
(ASR) McCann Chamber system, it was decided that 
the complete rescue system be capable of operation totally 
submerged. This not only removed the free surface as a 
constraint but would also permit rescue operations under 
the ice. 

In order to achieve this rapid response time, all- 
weather capability, we are designing a vehicle which 
will be both air-transportable and capable of piggy-back 
transport on a mother submarine. In a typical mission 
sequence, the following- procedure may be used: 

1. Disabled submarine releases a distress alert. 

2. Upon receipt of distress signal, the nearest rescue 
unit is alerted. 

3. The rescue vehicle is transported to airfield on a 
special trailer truck. 

4. The vehicle and special pallet is loaded in a C-141A 
aircraft and flown to an airport nearest the port of 
disaster. 

5. The vehicle is tiiicked to the nearest port for off- 
loading onto either a surface craft or mother submarine, 

6. The support ship (surface or submarine) will pro- 
ceed to the disaster area and launch the rescue vehicle. 

7. The rescue vehicle will proceed to the sunken sub- 
marine and mate to the escape hatch. 




8. Personnel will be transferred to the rescue vchic 

and transported to the mother ship. Repeat trips will. I 

made as required to complete the rescue operation. - 

A preliminary design lias been completed on the rose) 

vehicle, resulting in the following characteristics; 

Length; 42 feet. 

Diameter: 8 feet. 

Weight; 50,000 pounds. 

Depth: 3,500 feet. 

Speed: 5 knots maximum, 3 knots for 12 hours. 

Personnel: '3 crew, 12 rescuees. 

Figure 1 shows' an artist's concept of the rescue vcliicl 
Figures 2 and 3 show a preliminary arrangement < 
major hardware and external sensors, such as sonar, light 
television, etc. 

There were two major considerations which dictnti 
the concept and configuration finally selected: the mat 
rial, size and shape of the manned pressure capsul; 
and the type of propulsion system. ; 

A number of pressure hull configurations were closel 
studied, including a single sphere, double interconnect* 
spheres, a cylinder and, finally, the triple sphere concoj 
adopted. An intensive study was also made of alternnth 
materials such as high-strength steels, titanium and ali 
minium. Of prime consideration in making a choice < 
pressure capsule were the following factors: 

Structural strength. = 

Internal space available. 

Internal and external arrangements. 

Weight/displacement ratio. 

Material faoricability. 

Flexibility for secondary missions. 

Air transportability. 

The three-sphere concept chosen for the rescue vebJcl 
provides an excellent mating bell location, requires no di: 
assembly prior to air transport, permits a very desirabl 
internal arrangement, provides compartmentation for oj 
erator safety during the rescue mission and furtm 
allows more flexibility for secondary missions, i.e., Ma) 1 
in-the-Sea support, oceanographic explorations, etc, \ 
Although titanium would provide a better weight-dif 
placement ratio, HY-140 was selected for the pi-easur 
hull because it offers a higher confidence level in nbilft 
to fabricate the vehicle within our time schedule. 

The selection of a propulsion and control system Is jioi 
haps the most critical factor in achieving the higlil 
maneuverable vehicle required for the rescue mission, Tli 
underwater mating of the rescue vehicle with the sunk* 
submarine is a difficult problem, to .say the least. It K 
quires precise control at zero speed in the presence of cut 
rents and other flow irregularities, plus the ability to ei 
tablish a leak-proof seal between the two vehicles. I 
effect, we are attempting to develop an mulorwaU 
helicopter capability of hovering over our points of ir 
terest. ; 

An intensive study of alternative propulsion system 
was made on: 

(Continued on page IS 
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Aerospace Propulsion 



by 

Brig, Gen. Lee V. Gossick, USAF 

Commander, Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn. 




Brig. Gen. Lee V. GossicU, 
USAF 



Man's progress in flight has been governed essentially 
by the performance, efficiency and reliability of the pro- 
pulsion systems he has developed for his aircraft, missiles, 
satellites and spacecraft. 

This does not imply that the aerodynamic, materials, 
structures, chemistry and electronic scientific disciplines 
are not important; but, rather that propulsion require- 
ments are frequently the pacing- technology, 

Aerospace Progress Depends on Propulsion 

Wilbur and Orville Wright solved their basic aerody- 
namic problems in wind tunnels and with gliders, but their 
first powered flight had to wait until they developed a 
lightweight engine that could sustain flight of the catapult- 
launched Wright Flyer. 

Today, there are many critically important technical 
disciplines which confront us, They include development 
and reliable launch and recovery systems for spacecraft 
and satellites, improved re-entry vehicles, low-altitude 
supersonic and hypersonic vehicles and practical and de- 
pendable VTOL and STOL aircraft, to name only a few, 

However, our success or failure in developing those 
types of aerospace craft will depend largely upon the 
availability of the advanced propulsion systems they re- 
quire, 

Because of the great emphasis on development of ballis- 
tic missiles, satellites and spacecraft during the past dec- 
ado, the manpower and money allotted to the challenge 
that still confronts us in achieving improved flight within 
the earth's atmosphere has been assigned a lower priority, 
I The late Dr. Theodore von Karman expressed his con- 
cern with this oversight several years ago. He pointed out 
that we still have a long way to go in attaining optimum 
\ise of the earth's atmosphere to develop much more effi- 
cient air-breathing propulsion systems. 

General Bernard Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, emphasized the need for em- 
phasis on propulsion development in the June 1966 issue 
of the Defense Industry Bulletin ("The U.S. Air Force 
Interest in Advanced Propulsion"). He said that propul- 
sion is "a pacing area of technology, in the development 
of new aeronautical and space vehicles, as well as the 
true aerospace vehicles which are versatile enough to 
operate efficiently both within and outside the earth's 
atmosphere." 

Propulsion Progress Depends on Facilities 

There is an important corollary to General Schriever's 
statement. If propulsion is a pacing factor in aerospace 
K progress, adequate propulsion ground test facilities are, 
in turn, the pacing factor for propulsion progress. 



This, I believe, is an important fact which is frequently 
overlooked. 

The air-breathing turbo jets and ramjets, the solid and 
liquid propellant rockets and the; electric propulsion de- 
vices of the future must be developed primarily in large 
supersonic propulsion wind tunnels, high altitude engine 
test cells or space simulation chambers capable of simulat- 
ing the wide range of flight environments they will en- 
counter in flight. 

Ground Testing Advantages 

During the past five years, there has been a significant 
increase in ground testing propulsion systems. This has 
been directed by the requirement to stay abreast of the 
development of new aerospace vehicles. This trend also 
illustrates the growing recognition of the advantages in 
testing an engine in a realistically simulated flight en- 
vironment before committing it to actual flight. 

However, besides the obvious opportunities to save sub- 
stantial amounts of development time and money, there 
are a number of other important advantages in ground 
testing that are not as widely recognized. For example; 

Precise measurements, more accurate than those 
which can l)e computed in actual flight, may be obtained 
by means of a carefully instrumented test stand. 

A larger volume of test data can be obtained. Several 
hundred instrumentation lines attached to the test unit can 
provide a considerably greater volume of data than could 
be obtained by telemetry links with a vehicle in actual 
flight. 

Direct close-up observation of the test item by means 
of high-speed cameras and video monitors is a valuable 
advantage when unexpected phenomena or failures are 
encountered and, in the event of a failure, the damaged 
test item is available for post-fire examination, 

Specific conditions can bo re-created with a much 
higher degree of precision than is possible in actual flight. 
Test conditions have a high degree of "repeatability." 

Random excursions or instabilities in thrust vectors 
can be detected and measured with a high degree of pre- 
cision. This is particularly important in solid-propcllant 




World's largest altitude lest cell for test firing rocket 
engines up to 500,000 pounds of timist. This Propulsion 
Engine Test Cell (J-4) is part of the Rochet Test Facility 
at the Air Force's Arnold Center, The exhaust gasses are 
captured by an under ground chamber 260 feet deep and 
100 feet in diameter. 
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rocket motors. In some cases, it is also important to meas- 
ure deviations in the thrust vectors while the motor is 
spun on the thrust stand. 

Typical Test Problem 

These generalized advantages cover relatively broad 
areas of investigation within which there is a myriad of 
problems which may be considered as typical of propulsion 
tests in flight simulation laboratories. To mention .a few 
examples: "chuffing" or residual thrust after the pre- 
scribed burnout of a solid-propellant rocket motor; de- 
structive base heating resulting from the recirculation ol ! 
exhaust gases in the clustered nozzles; failure 01- an un- 
cooled nozzle extension in a simulated high-altitude en- 
vironment; ignition failure in an ultra-high altitude 
environment; prohibitive inlet distortion in a turbojet or 
ramjet at certain attitudes at various altitudes and veloc- 
ities; combustion or structural instabilities in_ various 
modes of operation; failure to achieve a re-start in a tur- 
bojet at certain velocities and altitudes; unexpected arcing 
in an ion-engine package when subjected to rapid, transient 
low pressure conditions simulating decompression when 
ejected from a protective shroud. 

Propulsion Test Objectives 

Simply stated, the testing of propulsion systems in 
ground test facilities is basically concerned with determin- 
ing the effects of altitude, velocity and temperature on the 
engines and their components. More specifically, the major 
points of testing in propulsion ground test facilities arc: 

Turbojeta and Ramjets. Determining inlet-engine 
compatibility; documenting design performance in pre- 
liminary flight rating tests; determining combustion and 
thermal characteristics, nozzle exit conditions and struc- 
tural adequacy at critical flight conditions; investigating 
the adequacy of automatic or manual control systems. 

Rocket Motors, Determining performance- measuring 
thrust and impulse; documenting nozzle reliability, effi- 
ciency and durability; investigating thermal character- 
istics; determining ignition, mixing and combustion char- 
acteristics; and investigating certain dynamic effects as 
spinning, staging, acceleration and vibration. 




Electric Propulsion Devices. Determining general per- 
formance and adequacy of controls, investigating the effect 
of high-vacuum environments and of thermal loads im- 
posed by solar radiation and the heat sink of space; de- 
termining the interactions of adjacent systems and com- 
ponents. 

Major Advances Required 

During the past 20 years, propulsion technology has ad- 
vanced at an extremely rapid rate. It has been a quick, 
long step from the reciprocating engines of World War II, 
to the turbojets and ramjets, the rocket engines and prac- 
tical electric space propulsion. 

During the next decade, advances in aerospace programs 
will depend upon major advances in propulsion technology 
and in the scientific disciplines embraced by the tech- 
nology such as materials, fuels, structures and electronics. 
The goal of developing such major systems as the super- 
sonic transport, hypersonic manned aircraft, recoverable 
space boosters and a variety of advanced space and satellite 
systems can be translated into real requirements for such 
propulsion systems as the high-pass turbojet, the super- 
sonic burning or combustion ramjet commonly identified 
as "Scram jet," perhaps a practical dual-cycle engine 
which can make the transition from turbojet to ramjet 
and an array of reliable, highly efficient electrical pro- 
pulsion devices and chemical rocket motors. 

Development of these advanced propulsion systems the 
ones that will be required in the 1970-1980 period is 
going to require a new generation of ground test facilities. 
These facilities require a long time to plan, design, iund 
and build, due to the complex technologies involved. With- 
out advances in ground test facilities, progress in the fttilil 
of aerospace propulsion will be jeopardized. 

To insure the most rapid and economical development 
of future aerospace systems, we must take immediate steps 
to insure that adequate ground test facilities for pro- 
pulsion systems are planned, designed, funded nml built 
without delay. 



Underground exhaust chamber, Almost 200 feet below 
ground level, a test crewman looks up at the diffuser, 
which captures exhaust of rocket engines having up to 
500,000 pounds of thrust, being tested in the largest of ten 
high ultiturc test cells at the Air Force's Arnold Center. 



Army Will Activate New Division 
and Three Separate Brigades 

The U.S. Army will activate an infantry division of 
about 14,000 men and three brigades consisting of about 
3,800 men each by early 1966. 

Plans call for one brigade to be organized at Fort 
Devens, Mass., in October 1966, another at Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., in January 1966 and the third at Fort Hcn- 
ning, Ga,, in February 19GG. Each brigade will consist 
of three infantry battalions, one artillery battalion and & 
other support, command and control units. 

The new division will be activated in December of this 
year at a location to be announced later. Designations of 
all the new units will also be announced later. 

Each of the new units will be built around a nucleus of 
experienced officers and non-commissioned officers drawn 
from other elements of the active Army. The balance of 
the unit's strength will be made up of newly enlisted or 
inducted men. 

Personnel of the division, and the brigade to bo acti- 
vated in October, will be given basic combat training 
and advanced individual training in the units rather tluiia 
at Army training centers. Men to be assigned to the 
remaining brigades will be put through the training cen- 
ters and will have completed basic and advanced Individ tin! 
training by the time they report to their brigades. This 
system will provide for the simultaneous training of the 
greatest possible number of men during the time the Armyw 
is expanding the capacity of its training centers. 
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Effective July 1, 19G5, the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency (DCAA) assumed technical control over all De- 
partment of Defense contract audit operations. Planning 
for the take-over was initiated in January of this year 
following; Secretary McNamara's decision in December 
1964 to consolidate the contract audit organizations of the 
three Military Departments and establish the new agency. 

The DCAA's assigned mission is the performance of all 
necessary contract auditing for the Department of Defense 
and the Military Departments and, in so doing, to provide 
accounting and financial advisory services as" required in 
connection with the negotiation, administration and settle- 
ment of contracts and subcontracts. DCAA will also pro- 
j vide contract audit service to other Government agencies 
where arrangements for such service are made. 

Contractors are, of course, interested in knowing what 
impact the new agency will have on them. Mr. William 
B. Petty, director of the agency, has advised that it is his 
intention and objective to make this impact as light as 
possible and that every effort will be made to operate in a 
manner which will he constructive and beneficial, 

Substantial benefits are calculated to accrue both to the 
Government and to its contractors by reason of the con- 
solidation. What are the benefits that may accrue to con- 
tractors? Following are some examples which come to 
mind, 

Promptness of Audit Service, The total DCAA audit 
personnel complement is understandably much larger than 
tha contract audit staff of any one of its predecessor 
organisations. This condition will permit better deploy- 
ment of the total audit staff in the interest of more 
timely audit service. Consolidation of contract audit has 
I also eliminated the need for numerous interagency re- 
quests for assist audits which operated to lengthen the 
time frame for completing many audits. 

Continuity of Audit Cognizance. With the activation of. 
the DCAA, there is no longer any need for tri-servicc 
audit coordination at a contractor location. Audit coordina- 
tion was a technique used by the departmental audit 
services to avoid multi-service audit at the same con- 
tractor location. The audit service of the department with 
total dollar preponderance of auditable contracts would 
be assigned the responsibility for all required audit work 
regardless of whether it was for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or other Government office. The system had much 
to recommend it. However, it resulted in some problems 
to contractors when audit cognizance changed from one 
audit service to another. 

Uniformity of Audit Approach. Operating as separate, 
autonomous entities, the departmental contract audit serv- 
ices could not avoid developing shades of difference in 
audit approach. Cumulatively, the differences became most 
' marked upon change of audit cognizance at a contractors 
location from one of the departmental audit agencies to 
another. On such an occasion it became necessary for 
contractor personnel to adjust to the requirements of the 
incoming audit service while "unlearning" the require- 
ments of its predecessor. Areas where differences among 
tlie audit services were apt to exist included details of 
audit procedures, format and content of audit reports and, 
in some cases, audit views as to acceptability of specific 
cost items. This will no longer exist under DCAA. Uniform 
audit and reporting procedures will apply across the 
board to all DCAA audits. The best features of predeces- 
sor Army, Navy and Air Force instructions and pro- 
cedures will be utilized, 

Effectiveness of Communication. Activation of DCAA as 
the sole contract audit organization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense lias created a climate "which is conducive 
to most effective communication at management levels 
between the contract audit function and contractors, in- 
dividually or collectively, on matters of. contract audit 
significance. In a spirit of mutual understanding and ru- 



spect for each other's responsibilities and objectives, the 
atmosphere can be exploited to the benefit of both Govern- 
ment and the contractor. Routine matters, as well as most 
other audit matters of concern to the contractors, can and 
will be resolved at the field auditor level. However, con- 
tractors are assured that audit management at every level 
in DCAA is available for discussion and resolution of 
problems and for consideration of suggestions for im- 
proving DCAA /contractors relations. 

Cooperation with Contractors. DCAA is keenly aware 
that industry is a major partner in the country's con- 
tinuing effort to obtain the high quality military hard- 
ware and the research and development necessary to 
advance our defense posture. The Secretary of Defense 
has called for increased cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and its contractors to achieve this goal. Through 
training- and experience, DCAA auditors hnve learned to 
recognize that the legitimate motivation of contractors to 
maximize their profits on defense contracts is not in con- 
flict with audit's responsibility to review contract cost 
representations and make appropriate recommendations 
and suggestions to contracting officers, DCAA's organiza- 
tional alignment within the Department of Defense fosters 
the professionally independent status of the auditors in 
the performance of their examinations and the formula- 
tion of their conclusions. DCAA management will continue 
to remind its auditors that the exercise of this inde- 
pendence imposes a responsibility on each of them for 
self-appraisal to assure that their position is at all times 
objective and sound. Major emphasis will also continue 
to be placed on professional competence, high integrity 
and fairmindedness as basic requisites in the reviews and 
evaluation of contractors' cost representations, 

The advantages from the Government's side include 
reduced cost of audit through more efficient staff utiliza- 
tion, elimination of duplication in regional office adminis- 
tration, ability to provide better training in audit tech- 
niques and audit management, greater uniformity in cost 
interpretations and strengthening of the procurement 
liaison program, 

While day to day operations are under the control of the 
director of the agency, a Defense Contract Audit Ad- 
visory Council has been established to monitor its per- 
formance. The council members consist of: the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Chairman; the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), Alternate Chairman; the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logis- 
tics) ; the Assistant Secretaries of the Military Depart- 

(Contmued on page 24) 




Mr. William B. Petty, Director, Defense Contract Audit 
Agency (DCAA). Prior to Ms appointment to DCAA in 
January 1965, Mr. Petty was Deputy Comptroller of the 
Air Force, He also held several other positions in the Air 
Force in the contract auditing field, Mr. Petty holds an 
AB degree from the University of Illinois and is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. 
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Reliability is the keystone of the space age. To meet the 
challenge of space, we must direct a concerted effort to 
the design of vehicles that enjoy reliability far beyond 
that required in an earthbound environment. 

During the development of the Minuteman ballistic mis- 
sile, the Ballistic Systems Division of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, in conjunction with North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., established a series of specifications designed to 
guarantee the highest attainable degree of reliability in 
electronic parts being programmed into the Minuteman 
weapon system. 

These specifications (MIL-38100 Series) defined in de- 
tail the quantitative reliability requirements of specific 
parts and established the test and demonstration pro- 
cedures to verify that the spec reliability had actually 
been achieved. 

To ensure the continued production of parts of estab- 
lished reliability, the Air Force has issued MIL-STD-839, 
which directs the use of parts of established reliability of 
future Air Force programs. The qualified parts list of this 
MIL-STD will be expanded as rapidly as new qualifiers 
are verified. 

The Space Parts Working Group, composed of repre- 
sentatives from industry, the Military Services and NASA, 
studied in depth the requirements for units to bo utilized 
in space. They found that the most reliable parts developed 
under the Minuteman program were only marginal for 
space probes as well as for manned and unmanned orbital 
vehicles. 

Using the base lines developed for the Minuteman speci- 
fications as a departure point, the Working Group ex- 
panded these parts specifications to satisfy the most 
urgent current space reliability requirements, 

Quantitative reliability requirements are now manda- 
tory in all new Air Force contracts, and we will continue 
to use these quantitative requirements to an even greater 
extent. Applying quantitative requirements for reliability 
to our contracts has given us problems which must be 
solved. 

One of these is the frequent difficulty of measuring the 
quantitative characteristics in systems, subsystems and 
components. This problem has opened wide the field of 
reliability demonstration. Specialists are required in sta- 
tistics of reliability and in engineering analysis. Tech- 
niques of testing will have to be devised. New environmen- 
tal chambers and controls will have to be constructed to 
simulate either expected real-life environments or more 
severe environments for accelerated testing. Research must 
be performed to successfully exploit the time and money- 
saving techniques of accelerated testing, as well aa the 
physics of aging and failure, 



A second problem pertaining to quantitative reliability 
requirements is the definition of failure itself. This is 
necessary to determine compliance with contractually 
stated quantitative reliability requirements. Today there 
are still gray areas which have to be made either block 
or white. In a recent reliability demonstration program, 
the test equipment was very complex more complex than 
the system under test itself. When the test got under way, 
we started getting failures; some were valid failures of 
the system, but most were test equipment failures. As a 
result, the isolation of true failures became our most im- 
portant problem. 

Third, we must consider the analysis of where and when 
to apply high reliability effort. High reliability carries a 
price tag if not in dollars, then in time, in weight or in 
space. The high cost of reliability forces us to be selec- 
tive. We cannot afford to spread the sweet icing of reli- 
ability over the entire cake. Since we must reserve it for 
the most critical components and systems, there is an in- 
creasing need for analysis of the trade-offs of reliability, 
dollar cost, time, weight and space. 

Fourth, we must improve communication between the 
many Government agencies and the industry design 
groups, since basic design almost always predetermines 
reliability. We must devise a more uniformly acceptable 
symbology, and we need a system that will provide rapid 
knowledge of the classification, availability and design 
criteria for old items available on the market as well as 
the newer technologies such as integrated circuits. 

This brief review of the problem areas should not 
obscure the progress that has been made in achieving 
quantitative reliability in many Air Force programs. Now 
Air Force and industry must renew their efforts to solve 
jointly the problems that remain. The challenge is here; 
the initiative is up to us. 



Design Study Contractors 
Named for V/STOL Fighter 

The U.S. Air Force has named four contractors to take 
part in a design study effort on an advanced vertical short 
take-off and landing (V/STOL) tactical fighter program. 

The contracts, which will be funded at approximately $1 
million each, were awarded to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. f 
Burbank, Calif.; McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y.; and The 
Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Purpose of the six-month studies is to obtain informii- 
tion on various V/STOL fighter designs. The studios will 
cover various aircraft configurations for tactical missions t 
including close support of ground troops. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is funding parallel 
studies with two German firms. 

These design studies will permit the evaluation of var- 
ious industry concepts for a V/STOL tactical fighter. 



Civil Defense Course 
Sponsored by OCD 

The Office of Civil Defense (OCD), Department of De- 
fense, is sponsoring three courses in nuclear defense 
planning to be held at colleges and universities throughout 
the nation during the 196B-6G academic year. 

Professional architects and engineers interested in civil 
defense are invited to enroll in the courses free of charge.' 
The study programs, taught by college professors under 
contract by OCD, are titled Fallout Shelter Analysis, 
Protective Construction and Environmental Engineering. 

Specific information on locations, course content and 
enrollment procedures can be obtained by contacting the 
nearest state or local civil defense office or regional ofllcc' 
of OCD. Regional offices are located at Harvard, Mass.j 
Olney, Md.; Thomasville, Ga.; Denton, Tex.; Battle Creefe,; 
Mich,; Denver, Colo.; Santa Rosa, Calif, and Everett,? 
Wash. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Timothy \V. Stanley, formerly 
on the Policy Planning Staff, Office of 
the Asst. Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs), has been 
appointed Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for NATO Force Plan- 
ning, a newly created position. 

Maj. Gen, Charles J, Timmes, 
USA, is the new Dir., Remote Area 
Conflict {Project AGILE), Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. He re- 
placed Maj. Gen. R. H. Wienecke, 
USA (Hot.). 

Mil]'. Gen. Ray .1. Laux, USA, 
former Commander, Defense Sub- 
sistence Supply Center, has become 
Commander, Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. He succeeds 
UAdm. James S. Diet/, USN, who has 
assumed command of the Navy Sup- 
ply Center, Norfolk, Va. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Slicrrill, USAF, 
has been designated Dep. Dir. for 
Transportation, J-4, The Joint Staff, 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Brlff. Gen. David I. Licbmnn, USAF, 
has been assigned as Military As- 
sistant to the Asst. Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs). He replaces 
Cant. Hugh Robinson, USN, who has 
been reassigned to the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations. Capt. Lloyd V. 
Young, USN, has been assigned as 
Special Assistant to the Dep. Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 

LI. Col. Hugh K. Mitchell, USAF, 
MC, has been appointed Den, Dir., 
Armed Forces Kadiobiology Research 
Institute, replacing Col. Carl L. Han- 
scii, Jr., who has retired. 

Maj. Gilbert M. Hillings, USAF, has 
been assigned to the Business & 
Labor Div., Office of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs). 

ARMY 

Brlff. Gen. M, J. Reithel has been 
designated Director of Transportation. 

Brig. Gen. Roger M. Lilly is the 
Commanding General of the Auto- 
matic Data Field Systems Command, 
Fort Helvoir, Va., a new organiza- 
tion. 

Brig. Gen. Howard P. Persons, 
former Dep. Commanding General for 
Ah' ^Defense Systems, U. S. Army 
Missile Command, has been reassigned 
as Asst. Chief of Staff for Operations, 
Training, Plans & Combat Develop- 
ment, U. S. Army Air Defense Com- 
mand, Ent, AFB, Colo, Col. C. C. Har- 
vey, Jr., has been nominated for pro- 
motion to brigadier general and has 
succeeded Gen. Persons as Dep, Com- 
manding- General for Air Defense Sys- 
tems, U.S. Army Missile Command. 

Dr. Lawrence E. Kellion, Scientific 
Advisor of the Test Directorate, U.S. 
Army Electronic Proving Ground, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz,, has been detailed as 
Chief Scientist of that installation. 

Col. James A. Thetford has as- 
sumed duties as , Chief, Technical 
Liaison Office, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers. 




LI. Col. Bernard G. Elfert is now 

the Commanding Officer of the U.S. 
Army Chemical Research & Develop- 
ment Laboratories, Edge wood Arsenal, 
Md. 



NAVY 

RAdm. Alexander C. Husband has 

been appointed Chief, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks replacing RAdm. P. 
Corradi. 

RAdm. B. W. Sarver lias become 
Project Manager of PM-3 Surface 
Missile Systems, He replaces RAdm. 
E. T. Reich. 

Maj. Gen. William K. Collins, 
USMC, has been assigned as Asst. 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Hq., U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Edward H. Hurst, 
USMC is the new Div., Marine 
Corps Landing Force Development 
Center, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. 

Col. Frank E. Garrotson, USMC, 
selected for promotion to brigadier 
general, has become Marine Corps 
Liaison Office to the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Capt. William (). Powell, Jr., is the 

new Commanding Officer of the U.S. 
Naval Avionics Facility, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Col. Robert E. Baldwin, USMC, has 
replaced Col. Walter J. Hidlon, USMC, 
as Supply Officer, Marino Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 



AIR FORCE 

Brig. Gen. Douglas E. Williams is 
the new Vice Commander of the Air 
Force Communications Service. 

Recent assignments in the Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSC) : 
Brig. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, III, 
as Dep. Chief of Staff, Research & 
Technology, Hq, AFSC; Col. EIwoocl 
M. Douthett, Dir., Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory, Edwards AFB, Calif. ; 
Col. Roy C. Hefiebower, Jr., Chief, 
Concepts Planning Div., Directorate 
of Policy & Concepts Planning, Hq., 
AFSC; Col. Walter C. Vitunac, Dir., 
Foreign Technical Data Management, 
Hq., AFSC; and Col. Walter B, Mil- 
burn, Jr., Chief, Management Con- 
tract Office, Electronic Systems Div., 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass, 

Col. Seymour Stearns has been as- 
signed as Dir. of Requirements, DCS/ 
Plans & Programs, Hq., Air Force 
Communications Service. 



The following are nominations for 
general officer promotions announced 
by the Air Force. 

To be major general: Brig. Gen. 
W. E. Creer, Commander, 823rd Air 
Div., SAC; Brig. Gen. Loren G. Mc- 
Collom, Dep. Commander, 17th Air 
Force; Brig. Gen. Thomas B. White- 
house, Chief of Staff, USMACTHAI- 
LAND; Brig. Gen. Joseph L. Dick- 
man, Dir. of Operations, J-3, NORAD 
and CONAD; Briff. Gen. Thomas R. 
Ford, Dep. Chief of Staff, Materiel, 
Air Defense Command; Brig. Gen. W. 
W. Wi sman, Dep. Dir. for Operations, 
J-3, JCS; Brig; Gen. Joseph J. Cody, 
Jr., DCS/Systems, AFSC; Brig. Gen. 
Richard S. Abbey, Dep, Chief of Staff, 
USMACV; Brig. Gen. W. D. Green- 
field, DCS/Operations, Air Defense 
Command; Brig. Gen. Howard A. 
Davis, Dir. of Studies & Analysis, 
Hq., USAF; Brig. Gen. T. F. O'Keefc, 
Asst. for Logistics Plans, Hq., USAF: 
Brig. Gen. L. S. Llghtner, Dep. Dir., 
Legislative Liaison, Hq., USAF; and 
Brig. Gen. Richard H. Ellis, Dep. Dir., 
Plans & Policy, J-5, JCS. 

To be brigadier general; Col, Roger 
E. Phelaii, Dep. Dir. of Plans for Pol- 
icy, Hq., USAF: Col, D. E. Riley, Den. 
for Systems Management, Electronic 
Systems Div., AFSC; Col. John E. 
Frizen, DCs/Operations, Air Force 
Communications Service; Col. Leo A. 
Kilcy, Commander, AF Cambridge 
Research Laboratories; Col. C. H, Bo- 
lender, Dir., Apollo Mission, NASA; 
Col. Leo P. Genry, Program Dir. h SR- 
71/YF-12A, Hq., USAF; Col. H. B. 
Kucheman, Jr., Dcp. for Unmanned 
Systems, Space Systems Div., AFSC; 
Col. James F. Kivkendall, Executive 
to Chief of Staff, Hq., USAF; CoJ. 
Frederick E. Morris, Jr., Comptroller, 
Hq., AFLC; Col. W. V. McBrldc, Mili- 
tary Asst., Office of Secretary of the 
Air Force; Col. J. S. Chandler, Jr., 
Asst. Dep. Commander for Space 
(MOL), AFSC. 



DDC Documents Now 
Available in Microfiche 

Scientific and technical documents 
in a new miniature form are avail- 
able for all current accessions of 
the Defense Documentation Center 
(DDC), at Cameron Station, Alexan- 
dria, Va. Documents are now proc- 
essed on the 4x6-hich sheet film, 
known as microfiche, and are available 
to all DOD components, their contrac- 
tors and grantees who are authorized 
DDC services, 

Microfiche can be stored and re- 
trieved with all the convenience of file 
cards and mailed in ordinary envel- 
opes. They will average two micro- 
fiche to a document. 

DDC users can read or reproduce 
full-sized copies of reports from micro- 
fiche using equipment now on the 
market. 
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Located on a military reservation not too many miles 
from Augusta, Ga., is a unique "industrial corpora- 
tion" called the "SAWS" 1 Corporation that is rapidly 
becoming famous. This facility is known not for the 
merchandise or services it manufactures, but for the pro- 
duction of some of the most vital commodities used in the 
industrial defense and disaster planning programs of cer- 
tain selected industrial facilities: IDEAS PLANS 
PROGRAMS. 

The Saws Corporation in its hypothetical role produces 
electron tubes and, as such, is included on the Department 
of Defense Key Facilities List. For training purposes 
it comes under the purview of the Department of Defense 
Industrial Defense Program. 

Early in World War II, manpower used to protect in- 
dustrial plants engaged in war production ran into hun- 
dreds of thousands. Realizing that we could not afford the 
luxury of such manpower utilization in the future, need 
was recognized for more selectivity in designating facil- 
ities as vital to the defense of our country. The Key Facil- 
ities List was originated to meet this requirement and in 
1952 the corresponding Department of Defense Industrial 
Defense Program was established. This program is do- 
signed to assure the uninterrupted production capability 
of these vital facilities through the use of non-military 
measures. 

The Saws Corporation, a miniature model of an imagin- 
ary industrial facility, is the focal point for the develop- 
ment of many emergency planning principles taught in the 
Industrial Defense and Disaster Planning for Privately- 
Owned and Privately-Operated Facilities Course (POPO) 
at the U.S. Army Military Police School, Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Although "located" on a military installation, the Saws 
Corporation is concerned with non-military or passive 
defense measures. Industry is not expected to defend itself 
against an armed enemy; this is a military operation. 
Management, however, is expected to take measures calcu- 
lated to prevent sabotage and espionage, to minimize the 
damage resulting from an enemy attack or a natural dis- 
aster and to provide for rapid restoration of production 
if attack or disaster occurs. 

Three or four times each year, key executives from 
private industry and Governmental agencies seize the 
management reins of the Saws Corporation. Brought to- 
gether in a working situation, this select group develops 
additional insight into the Department of Defense In- 

1 The mythical corporation is named for the four officers 
who developed the concept Major Hugo Sanford, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Chester Allen, Major Leonard Walker anil 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold Schwiebcrt. 




dustrial Defense Program and the application of those 
non-military measures which will assist in providing for 
the protection of the productive capability of their .facil- 
ities. 

Having recognized the requirement for plant disposal, 
protection of personnel, continuity of management, records 
protection, mutual aid programs and other emergency- 
plans, the new management staff goes to work. Raw con- 
cepts, basic principles and individual ideas (perhaps llio 
most important ingredient) are presented for Saws Cor- 
poration staff consideration. The finished product ovolvos 
as a defense and disaster plan which can be adopted, to at 
least some extent, into the plans of almost every individual 
facility or installation. 

While management of the Saws Corporation changes 
with each class, the labor force remains relatively con- 
stant. The labor force of this plant is the teaching stuff 
of the Industrial Defense and Disaster Planning Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Army Military Police School. Tliww; 
highly competent faculty members are frequently aug- 
mented by guest speakers and instructors who are lenders 
in their particular field of industry. Graduates of tlie 
POPO course could be listed in a Who's Who or Blue 
Book of industry. Often one of them returns and, in his 
executive role, makes a presentation to the class in cur- 
rent session. 

The five-day POPO course, tuition-free, has been oft'oretl 
to selected management representatives each year smcu 
1958. It is open to executives of privately-owned nntl 
privately-operated facilities and of Governmental agi'neios 
whose duties include national emergency, mobilisation or 
disaster planning. Priority is given to representatives of 
facilities appearing on the Department of Defense Koy 
Facilities List. No security clearance is required. 

The POPO course will be presented three times tiurmi* 
Fiscal Year I960: 

Class #1 November 14-19, 19(15 
Class #2 February fl-11, lOflfl 
Class #3 April 17-22, 19(50 

Representatives of facilities included in the Industrial 
Defense Program who desire to attend should runniest 
quotas roni industrial defense representatives at the 
military headquarters that conducts surveys of their facil- 
ities. Applicants not associated with the Industrial Defense 
Program should apply directly to the Office of The Provost 
Marshal General, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D. C. 20315. 



Personnel attending Privately-Owned and Privately-Op- 
erated Facilities Course (POPO) class gather around the 
"SAWS Corporation" with Colonel Karl W. Gustnfson, 
Commandant of the U.S. Army Military Police School, 
center. 



CORRECTION 

Several of our readers have, brought ti> tmr attoithit 
an error in the article, "Approved Map and Plait 
Security Cabinets Available to Contractors" which ap- 
peared on page 81 of the July isne of the Defense 
Industry Bulletin. The description of the security cabi- 
nets was incorrectly listed. The entire article is there- 
fore reprinted below containing the necessary currrc- 
tions. 

Approved map and plan security cabinets JUT now 
on the Federal Supply Schedule and available to nil 
authorized contractors who have requirements to storo 
classified Defense information. 

There are two types of cabinets available. The first 
is identified as a Class Five cabinet and affords protec- 
tion for: 

30 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 

10 man-minutes against forced entry, 
The other is identified as a Class Six cabinet and 
affords protection for: 

30 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 

There is no forced entry requirement. 

Both of these cabinets have been tested and approved 
under tests defined in Interim Federal Specifications 
AA F-003G3 (GSA-FSS) and represent an important 
advance in security protection for classified plans and 
bulk material. 
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The Bureau of Naval Weapons (BUWEPS) has a pro- 
gram designed to provide the scientific and technical 
community with information on the Navy's requirements 
and objectives in the research and development of future 
weapons systems. 

Called the Long Range Scientific and Technical Planning 
program, the system provides scientific groups with infor- 
mation about mission concepts, operational requirements 
and weapon system trends to enable these groups to better 
direct their effort in the development of Navy weapons 
systems. 

Objectives of the program are: 

To keep scientific and technical groups well informed 
of the operational and technical problems confronting 
BUWEPS in planning and developing future weapons 
systems. 

To encourage industrial groups to provide cooperative 
assistance to BUWEPS in order that move effective long 
range research and development plans may be prepared. 

To promote the solution of specific technical problems 
of interest to BUWEPS. 

To cover the broad scientific and technical aspects of 
this program, three types of projects arc handled: Un- 
funded Study Projects, Plans Analysis Projects and Re- 
search and Engineering Problems. 

Unfunded Study Projects are established primarily to 
develop new concepts. These projects support future sys- 
tems planning at all levels in the BUWEPS Research, 
Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) Group. 
They involve extensive original work which may in- 
clude research, design or development studies. Specific 
j-equirenients for ii study project are developed as required 
in cooperation with qualified engineers from the cognizant 
technical office hi the RDT&E Group. Qualified scientific 
groups interested in starting a study project should con- 
tact the cogni/ant office to establish their capability and 
areas of interest. 

Under Plans Analysis Projects, qualified scientific 
groups review and evaluate selected parts of the Navy's 
long range research and development plans covering de- 
velopment of systems and components and supporting 
research. In return for access to BUWEPS planning docu- 
ments, these groups may be required to provide the Navy 
with appropriate and analytical comments covering the 
adequacy and feasibility of the planning information fur- 
nished, proposed alternative approaches which may lead to 
improved performance or lower costs, or other relevant 
suggestions. 

Plans analysis projects are divided into two areas: 
weapon system plans and technical area plans. Weapon 
system planning data supporting naval mission areas and 
operational requirements ai'e released to qualified scientific 
and technical groups for review, evaluation and comment. 
A series of technical area planning documents (TAP's) 
that delineate the RDT&E Group's technical requirements 
and objectives for supporting research and component de- 
velopment are also released for review and evalution. Com- 
ments on selected planning documents are invited. 

The Bureau periodically defines problems for which it 
is seeking solutions and consolidates them into classified 
and unclassified Research and Engineering Problems docu- 
ments. These documents are released to scientific groups 
that may be able to provide solutions to any of the prob- 
lems. Proposals for research and development contracts to 
study or develop solutions to the problems presented are 
not actively sought and should first be discussed with cog- 
nizant technical personnel, Proposed approaches to solu- 
tions supported by test data should be submitted in writ- 
ing to BUWEPS for evaluation and possible contract or 
additional study effort. 

Scientific groups wishing to participate in the Long 
Range Scientific and Technical Planning Program must 
meet the following requirements: 



Have the necessary technical competence to engage 
in research and development work and a reasonable poten- 
tial to execute a contract. 

Possess a current Department of Defense Industrial 
Facility Security Clearance equal to the level of classified 
material involved. 

Have executed the Department of the Navy Policy 
Agreement. 

Have established with the cognizant engineering office 
in the Bureau an approved study or plans analysis project, 
or requested copies of the research problems documents. 

The RDT&E Plans Officer will invite scientific groups to 
participate in the BUWEPS program on the basis of 
recommendations from sub-group officers. Invitations will 
include a listing of the procedures to be followed in initiat- 
ing projects. Policy Agreement Forma, Project Forms and 
instructions for their completion are forwarded with in- 
vitations to participate. These must be returned to the 
BUWEPS, fully executed, before a project can be es- 
tablished. 

Organizations interested in participating in the Long 
Range Scientific and Technical Planning Program should 
write to Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons, Attn: Code R 2, 
Washington, D.C. 20360. The requesting organization 
should outline its research capabilities, the specific tech- 
nical areas in which participation is desired and provide 
information concerning present security status. Organiza- 
tions that have signed a Policy Agreement and desire to 
establish a Plans Analysts Projects should contact the 
Plans Office by a personal visit or by letter, 

Technical Area Plans of 83 projects currently of inter- 
est to the Navy are briefly described in a BUWEPS publi- 
cation titled, "Synopsis of Technical Area Plans." The 
booklet may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Navnl 
Weapons, Code R-27, Washington, D.G. 203GO. 

Following are two examples of how the projects are 
described in the pamphlet and a complete listing of the 
projects appearing in the Synopsis: 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE De- 
scribes briefly five basic missions required _of aerial _ro- 
connaissance: general reconnaissance, mapping, amphibi- 
ous reconnaissance, night reconnaissance j and _ ASW 
reconnaissance, Current capabilities and limitation of 
existing equipments are discussed in detail, along with 
development projects now in existence. Future long 
range possibilities and requirements arc also discussed. 
TAP No. PF-1, (CONFIDENTIAL) 
TRAINING DEVICES Describes current problems, 
capabilities and limitations associated with synthetic op- 
erational training. The present programmed effort which 
requires significant sttite of the art advancements hi 
simulation, is pointed out and future trends are re- 
viewed, TAP No. FW-1. (CONFIDENTIAL) 
Projects described in BUWEPS R&D Long Range Plan 
Synopsis of Technical Area Plans are listed below: 

Meteorological Management Division 
FA--1 Atmospheric Physics 
FA-a Metem-oloijicnl Mensurins Systems 
PA -1 MotenrolOKlcii] I 1 redietlon 
FA-. 4 Weitthei- Modification rintl Control 

Pliotoerniihlc Management Division 

FF-1 Aui-in! Pholoi-ntthi<! HecoiinniHsancc (CONFIDENTIAL) 
FF-2 Hipli Altitude FholoBrjipliy < CONFIDENTIAL) 
FF--3 Ground Procc-salns: jmcl Printing Etuilpmflnl (CONFIDENTIAL) 
FF--I Photographic Dntn Pi-oce&alns (CONFIDENTIAL) 
FF--B Underwater and Submarine Periscope Photoffrnphy 

(CONFIDENTIAL) 
FF-C Photographic Intent relation nnd Intelligence Dntu Hiiiuillnir 

(CONFIDENTIAL) 

Mnliitciimicc Engineering Division 
FW-1 Triilniiig Device* (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Aircraft Development Office 
RA-l Aei-odynumlcs and Hydrodynamics 
11A--2 Aircraft Structures 

IIA-S Personnel Protective Equipment (CONFIDENTIAL) 
11A--J Aircraft Escnpe Systems (CONFIDENTIAL.) 
RA-5 Ali-ci-nft Mcoluinicjil Equipment (CONFIDENTIAL) 
HA-S Aircruft Electric Power SyntemH Design 
IIA--7 Aircraft Electric Distribution Systems nnil Components 
IlA-8 Aircraft Ugh tins 

KA-9 Aircraft HeconniiiHBfince Sensors (SECRET) 
IlA-10 Airborne AEW Survellliincc and Control (CONFIDENTIAL) 
RA--U Airborne Weapons Equipment (CONFIDENTIAL) 
RA-12 Airborne Communications nnrl IFF (CONFIDENTIAL) 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Columbus Division of North American Aviation, Inc., 
is now awarding gold PRIDE emblems to employees who 
consistently demonstrate high levels of performance or 
make a major contribution to the cost reduction, safety 
and other major programs . . . McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration marked the delivery of the 1000th F-4 Phantom 
aircraft with ceremonies witnessed by DOD officials and 
over 6,000 plant personnel. 

A Sikorsky Aircraft RH-3A helicopter built for the 
Navy tested its strength recently against a 1,600-ton 
destroyer escort. The helicopter pulled the vessel, started 
from a dead stop, at speeds up to 5.3 knots . . . Canada 
is the third country to acquire Northrop Corporation's 
F-6 aircraft by direct purchase for its defense inventory. 
Other two countries are Norway and Spain. 

Aerojet General Corporation recently reported that its 
purchasing and subcontracting awards to small business 
throughout the United States in PY 1964 totalled $128,- 
700,000, or 78% of all purchases made during the year 
. . . The "Think" campaign of Goodyear Aerospace Cor- 
poration is paying off. Employees in 1964 submitted a total 
of 1,255 suggestions as against 579 in 1963. There was a 
sizable increase in the number of ideas adopted in the 
cost reduction area . . . Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
reports $60 million in subcontracts went to 6,390 small 
businesses. 

The Cleveland Equipment Group of Thompson Ilnino 
Wooldridge, Inc., received a Certificate from the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces for its "significant con- 
tributions" to the College's education program . . . The 
Hughes Aircraft Company's trophy for the top Army 
ROTC graduate went to a University of Georgia graduate, 
Second Lieutenant Alexander W. Patterson ... A book- 
let issued by the U.S. Industrial Payroll Saving's Com- 
mittee of the Treasury Department lists the 72 major 
companies with high participation by employees. At the 
top is Lin g-Temco- You gilt, Inc., with 92% participation. 

The President's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped singled our Raytheon Company for having the 
most effective program in the nation in this area. It's 
"Employee of the Year" award was presented to Charles 
F, Adams, Raytheon Board Chairman, by Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts . . . Citizens of 
Western New York were reminded of the contribution 
their National Guard Nike missilemen made to national 
defense by Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, which fea- 
tured these "full-time citizens and full-time soldiers" 
in the firm's magazine, "Perspective." 

Sperry Rand Corporation believes in keeping its employ- 
ees informed of the needs and activities of the military 
"users" of its equipment. A recent issue of "Sperry- 
scope" featured by-line pieces by military officials of the 
Army, Navy and Mai'ine Corps . . . The Air Force com- 
mended the Radio Engineering Laboratories' Engineering 
Department for its contribution to a technical report on 
communications published by that Service. 
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Gen. Schriever Heads 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory Program 

The Secretary of the Air Force has designated Gen- 
eral Bernard A. Schriever as Director of the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory Program. This assignment is in ad- 
dition to his duties as Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command. 

As Director for MOL, General Schriever will report 
directly to the Secretary of the Air Force and will 
manage the program through a MOL Program Office 
in the Pentagon. 

Brigadier Genera! Harry L. Evans will be the Vice 
Director of the MOL Program. He has been serving 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force 
for MOL. 

Brigadier General Russell A. Berg will be the Dep- 
uty Director of the MOL Program in charge of the 
MOL System Office located at the Space Systems Divi- 
sion headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif. He will luivc 
the additional duty of Deputy Commander of Space 
Systems Division for MOL, 



DOD Security Instruction 
521 0.47 Clarified 

In response to queries from defense industry, an ex- 
planation of that part of DOD Instruction 5210.47, "Secu- 
rity Classification of Official Information," which states 
that DOD components "shall accomplish its application to 
contractors" has been provided by the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

DOD Instruction 5210.47 is the primary directive used 
in determining policy and guidelines on the security classi- 
fication of official information insofar as the DOD nntl 
its contractors are concerned. Its linkage to defense in- 
dustry is the Industrial Security Manual (ISM) for Safe- 
guarding Classified Information (currently being revised 
to reflect the requirements of the Instruction), security 
agreements (DD Form 441 and security requirement 
clauses in procurement contracts), and the Security Re- 
quirements Check List, DD Form 254. The following dia- 
gram will illustrate the relationship: 



DOD Instruction 
5210.47 



Security Agreements 

ISM 

DD Form 264 




DOD Instructions normally are distributed only within 
the department. However, 5210.47 may be read and/or 
duplicated by anyone. 

A familiarity with the provisions of DOD Instruction 
5210.47 should be helpful because its application will be 
designed to bring about, both within the DOD and the 
defense industry, a consistent and uniform approach to 
problems of security classification and management of 
classified information. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Harold Brown, Dir., Defense 
Research & Engineering, at dedica- 
tion of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Center for Material 
Science Engineering, Cambridge, 
g Mass., Sept. 30, 

VAclin. J. M. Lyle USN, Dir,, De- 
fense Supply Agency, at National Se- 
curity Industrial Assn. Annual Dinner, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7. (Appear- 
ance only.) 

Mr. Daniel J, Fink, Dep. Dir. of 
Defense Research Engineering for 
Strategic & Defensive Systems, at 7th 
Annual North American Defense 
Command Electronic Warfare Confer- 
ence, Ent AFB, Colo., Oct. 12. 

Mnj. Gen, W. S. Stoclc, USAF, Dep. 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
Iho Armed Forces (ICAF), Dr. J. 
Poppc, Professor of Economics, ICAF, 
and Col. C. F. Austin, USA, Plans, 
Policy Curriculum Officer, ICAF, at 
West Coast Federal Personnel Man- 
i ngcmont Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 28. 

ARMY 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Stall, at llth Army Human Factor 
Research & Development Conference, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., Oct. G; at Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. 
Luncheon, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
7; at Assn. of the U. S. Army Con- 
vention Luncheon, Oct. 26. 

fllaj. Gen. A. W. Betts, Dep. Chief 
of Research & Development, at Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. Din- 
ner, Oct. 7, (Appearance only.) 

Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Propeller Club of 
. the U. S. Convention, Galveston, Tex., 
1 Oct. 13. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Diclt, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, at Fall 
Meeting of Army Scientific Advisory 
Panel, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 21-22. 

Hon. Stanley It. Resor, Secretary 
of the Army, at Assn. of U. S. Army 
Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 25; at Army Aviation Assn. An- 
nual Honors Luncheon, Washington, 
D. G., Oct. 29 

NAVY 

Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at 75th Anniversary of 
Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
M(t., Sept. 25; at National Security 
* Industrial Assn. Dinner, Oct. 7. (Ap- 
pearance only.) 
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Mr. W. A. Doyle, Dir. of Manage- 
ment Div., Office of Naval Material, 
at 4th Bureau of Weapons Industrial 
Relations Officers Meeting, Chicago, 
111., Sept. 27. 

RAdm. P. Corrndi, Chief of Bureau 
of Yards & Docks, at American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 18. 

Adra. David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at Navy League 
Dinner, Richmond, Va., Oct. 19. 

VAflm. I. J. Galantin, Chief of 

Naval Material, at Defense Weapons 
Systems Management Center, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, Oct. 1; at Sys- 
tems Effectiveness Conference, Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 19. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. H. M. Estes, Jr, Commander, 
Military Air Transport Service, at 



Allison Div., General Motors Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oct. 6. 

Hon. Norman S. Paul, Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at National 
Security Industry Assn. Dinner, Oct. 
7. (Appearance only.) 

Lt. Gen, W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Systems Effectiveness Conference, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D, C., Oct. 19. 

Lt. Gen. T. P. Gen-ity, Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Systems & Logistics, at De- 
fense Supply Assn. Convention, Oct. 
20. (Appearance only,) 

Gen. U. A. Schrievcr, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
Space Electronics Symposium, Miami, 
Fla.. Nov. 3; at Heron Award Cere- 
mony, Wright -Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
Nov. 17. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of 
Staff, at Calvin Bullock Forum, New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 16, 



Navigation Roller 
Map Display System 
New Navy Concept 

The U.S. Navy is developing a new 
concept in air navigation which pro- 
vides pilots with a continuous presen- 
tation of their geographical position 
on an unperf orated strip of standard 
aeronautical chart. 

The Navigation Roller Map Display 
System, which is the first of its kind, 
will be installed in the Navy's A-7A 
light attack aircraft. 

Operational use of the system fur- 
nishes continuous and automatic geo- 
graphic information during the total 
mission profile. The map strip, loaded 
into compact cartridges, provides a 
moving map display that accommo- 
dates annotation on the chart prior to 
or during flight in permanent writ- 
ten form for in flight reference or 
post flight debriefing. 

The roller map system, under con- 
tract to Applied Science Industries, 
Inc., of Falls Church, Va., has under- 
gone extensive engineering redesign in 
an attempt to reduce complexity and 
cost with increased reliability, main- 
tainability and accuracy, 

Of seven firms competing- to supply 
the system, Applied Science Industries 
was the only small business concern 
indicating an jntereat and capability 
in this specialized field. 



Small Company 

Wins Big Contract 

With Good Product 

Managers of small businesses who 
fear competing against the sometimes 
extensive technical and engineering 
services of large companies should be 
encouraged by the experience of 
Crate-Rite, Inc., of Oakland, Calif. 
Crate-Rite, with a total of 25 em- 
ployees, manufactures shipping con- 
tainers and carrying cases from such 
materials as wood, metal and fiber- 
glass. 

The company was recently success- 
ful in developing, testing and supply- 
ing fiberglass transit cases for a Navy 
contractor who had received a large 
order for electronic counters which 
had to be packaged to meet rigid 
specifications. Until then the counters 
had been supplied to the Government 
in aluminum - laminated - to - plywood 
transit cases. These, in turn, were 
overpacked in large cushion "floaters" 
and three corrugated containers. 

Since a better, less expensive pack- 
aging system was needed, several com- 
panies were invited to bid. Crate- 
Rite, the smallest contestant, won the 
subcontract with a fiberglass case 
which met or exceeded the military 
specifications and saved over 22,000 
pounds in freight weight for the or- 
der and approximately $10,000 in 
packaging costs. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 20301 



ARMY STRIVES FOR 

COMFORT AND SAFETY 

IN FLIGHT GEAR 

The U.S. Army is conducting a re- 
search program at the Natick Labora- 
tories in Massachusetts to develop 
safer and more comfortable equip- 
ment for aircraft pilots and crew- 
members, 

Included in the program is the per- 
fection of an air conditioned flight 
helmet, more flexible and comfortable 
body armor and a cold weather boot 
that enables pilots to feel the foot; 
controls of their aircraft. 



NEW RESEARCH SUBMARINE 

DIVES 6,000 FEET IN 

FIRST OPERATION 

ALVIN, the Navy's first deep-div- 
ing research submarine, successfully 
completed its initial dive to a depth 
of 6,000 feet July 20 off Andros Island 
in the Bahamas, 120 miles southeast of 
Miami. ALVIN stayed on the bottom 
for 20 minutes and all systems 
checked out satisfactorily, Further 
dives are set for later this year. As 
the first phase of a long-range deep 
research vehicle program, ALVIN is 
a tool which will enable oceanograph- 
ers to make "on site" observations of 
deep water conditions. 

With much greater range and ma- 
neuverability than the bathyscaph 
TRIESTE, ALVIN will be capable of 
more extensive research. For example, 
biologists will be able to observe di- 
rectly the concentrations and behavior 
of marine life in deep water in the 
same manner as scuba divers in 
shallow water. Geologists will be able 
to inspect larger areas of the sea 
floor and obtain better samples of the 
bottom. Temperature, underwater cur- 
rents, magnetic field, gravity field and 
various other properties of the ocean 
environment can be measured more 
accurately from a vehicle such as 



NEW ULTRASONIC 

CORROSION DETECTOR 

EXPECTED TO PRODUCE 

AIR FORCE SAVINGS 

The Air Force has developed an ul- 
trasonic corrosion detector which can 
inspect aircraft fuel tanks in a frac- 
tion of the time it now takes. The 
new device, mounted on a trailer, is 
guided under the wing of a parked 
aircraft and raised until it touches the 
underside of the. metal wing. Ultra- 
sonic sound waves are then bounced 
against the skin of the aircraft. The 
detector is reported to be more ac- 
curate than the human eye, In tests 
of C-130 aircraft faying surfaces 
(when metal joints overlap), only five 
per cent of the corrosion indicated by 
the equipment was spotted by visual 
inspection, 

Present inspection methods, which 
call for draining the fuel, purging 
and entering 1 the tanks and, in some 
cases, removing the sealant for visual 
inspection, are too costly and time- 
consuming', Scientists at the Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio, predict that savings, 
both in time and money, will be con- 
siderable once inspection units are 
available in greater numbers. 



NAVY TO BUILD DEEP 

SUBMERGENCE COMPLEX 

AT ANNAPOLIS 

Plans for the construction of a 
multi-million dollar deep submergence 
research complex have been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Navy Marine 
Engineering Laboratory (MEL) of 
Annapolis, M<l, 

The pressure tank complex will 
simulate conditions in the deepest 
areas of the ocean and will be used 
to develop and test equipment de- 
signed for use at extreme depths. 
Three tanks in the complex will create 
ocean pressure conditions ranging 
from the surface to a depth of more 
than 50,000 feet, 50 per cent deeper 
than the deepest recorded depth. They 
will be built of high strength steel 
up to 20 inches thick for the hu'geat 
tank and have a combined weight of 
1,125 tons. Largest of the chambers 
will operate at a maximum pressure 
of 12,000 pounds per square inch, 
equal to pressure found about five 
miles down in the ocean, Navy plan- 
ners, realizing that future submarines 
will go deeper and stay down longer, 
expect the MEL complex to help an- 
swer many questions concerning the 
capabilities of men and their equip- 
ment to function at extreme depths. 




The Navy's new research submarine ALVIN" dives to depths of 6,000 feet 
in tests in the Bahamas. The craft is manned by a two-man crew. It is 22 feet 
long and weighs 11 tons. ALVIN will be used primarily for ocennoKrauhic 
research. (SEE SECOND ITEM, NOTES TO EDITORS.) 
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by 
Lt. Colonel N. Wan-en Graves, USAF 

Chief, Rescarcli & Development Division 

Office of DCS/Procuremcnt & Production 

Headquarters, Air Force Systems Command 



The Ail 1 Force emphasizes the team approach iti acqui- 
sition of research and development (R&D), The planner, 
scientist, manager, project engineer and contracting oflicer 
tiro all considered to be in the business of acquiring or, if 
you lire for, procuring Ti&D. Therefore, in this discussion 
the word procurement is used in its broad sense and in- 
terchangeably with the word acquiring. No attempt will 
ho made to discuss procurement in the technical sense of 
purchasing or contracting. It is sufficient to say that tech- 
nical procurement considerations enter into all steps of 
the acquisition process except the earliest planning steps. 

In discussing 1 how the Air Force acquires R&D, it is 
important that R&D be defined ami responsibilities within 
the Air Force for its acquisition be specified. The Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation describes the live cate- 
gories of R&D that we are concerned with here as: 

"(1) Research Includes all effort directed toward in- 
trreasetl knowledge of natural phenomena and environment 
and efi'orts directed toward the solution of problems in 
the physical, behavioral and social sciences that have no 
clear direct military application. It would, thus, by defi- 
nition, include all basic research and, in addition, that ap- 
plied research directed toward the expansion of knowledge 
in various scientific areas. It does not include efforts di- 



rected to prove the feasibility of solutions of problems 
of immediate niilitary importance or time-oriented inves- 
tigations and developments. 

"(2) Exploratory Development Includes all effort di- 
rected toward the solution of specific military problems, 
short of major development projects. This type of effort may 
vary from fairly fundamental applied research to quite 
sophisticated bread-board hardware, study, programming 
and planning efforts. It would thus include studios, inves- 
tigations and minor development effort, The dominant 
characteristic of this category of effort is that it be 
pointed toward specific military problem areas with a 
view toward developing and evaluating the feasibility and 
practicability of proposed solutions and determining 1 their 
parameters, 

"(3) Advanced Development Inc. hides alt effort di- 
rected toward projects which have moved into the devel- 
opment of hardware for experimental or operational test. 
It is characterised by line item projects and program 
control is exercised on a project basis, A further descrip- 
tive characteristic lies in the design of such items being 
directed toward hardware for test or experimentation as 
opposed to items designed and engineered for eventual 
Service use. 
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"(4) Engineering Development Includes all effort di- 
rected toward those development programs being; engi- 
neered for Service use but which have not yet been ap- 
proved for procurement or operation. This area is charac- 
terized by major line item projects and program control 
will be exercised by review of individual projects. 

"(5) Operational System Development Includes all ef- 
fort directed toward development, engineering- and test 
of systems, support programs, vehicles and weapons that 
have been approved for production and Service deploy- 
ment. This area is included for convenience in considering 
all RDT&E projects. All items in this area are major line 
item projects which appear as RDT&E Costs of Weapons 
Systems Elements in other programs. Program control 
will thus he exercised by review of the individual research 
and development effort in each Weapon System Element." 

Within the Air Force the responsibility for acquiring 
R&D is assigned to two commands. The 'Office of Aero- 
space Research (OAR) is responsible for acquisition of re- 
search. The Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) is 
responsible for acquisition of exploratory development, 
advanced development, engineering development, and op- 
erational systems development. In addition AFSC is re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of systems with which the 
Air Force operational force structure is to be equipped. 
Stated another way, the mission of AFSC is to advance 
aerospace technology, adapt that technology to aerospace 
systems and acquire qualitatively superior aerospace 
systems and material needed to accomplish the Air Force 
mission. 

Figure I is a spread sheet on the R&D cycle showing 
the interrelationship oi' the categories, the progression 
from research through operational systems development 
and examples of each. In theory, systems progress 
through this cycle; in practice, a new system may orig- 
inate at almost any point dependent on earlier research or 
development, priority, etc. 

Now that terms and responsibilities are identified, the 
remainder of this discussion will be addressed to the de- 
velopment categories or the AFSC responsibilities for 
acquiring R&D. This is not to slight the importance of 
basic research, but that part of the R&D spectrum is not 
directed toward the solution of military problems as 
such and is, therefore, severable. Also, the development 
categories relate more directly to each other and constitute 
the major part of the R&D cycle. 

The best vehicle to show the Air Force R&D acquisition 
process is a planning:, progression chart showing the vari- 
ous approval/action levels, the key points in the process 
and their interrelationship. Such an idealised portrayal is 
shown in Figure II. 

It should he kept in mind that each step is subject to 
deferral or acceleration as well as systematic progression. 
It should also be kept in mind that basic to Air Force 
R&D planning is the realization that there is no one "set- 




in-concrete" methodology or order of conducting this busi- 
ness of planning. When considering the wide diversity r>f 
R&D activity conducted by AFSC, we believe Hint plim- 
ning must be flexible. This necessitates different phimiinjT 
approaches for different portions of the R&D spucti'inii. 
In this context Figure II shows the general path of 
R&D planning and the basic step.s by activity or organ I - 
zation. It must be recognised that to look at this pnth us 
having a definite starting: point at the research activity is 
seldom, if ever, correct. The path indicated can be n- 
tered at almost any point. It would not he entirely inijm.s- 
sible, however, to follow a concept or idea generated from 
the research activity along the entire path 'indicated mill I 
it formed the whole or a part of the Development 
Directive. 

Starting with the research inputs, these plus the results 
of in-house study efforts give us the technology . hast* 
which in turn is translated by AFSC into a usable "form 
for the determination of our Specific Operational Ori|ni- 
bility (SOC) projection. This SOC is continually updated 
in terms of the Air Force long-range planning g-nxlariu'. 



The AFSC Technological War Plan (TWP) cormliik-a 
all the planning ingredients, i.e., research, technology, re- 
sources, proposed threat, new ideas, policy and re<|uim- 
ments into a single, dynamic, up-to-date expression af 
AFSC's future course, It is the tool which the AKSC Com- 
mander uses to ascertain the .status of the command'* 
planning from a total, overall corporate management view- 
point. He can determine which planning areas need tmiro 
attention, and allocate additional resources to them l>y 
shifting- relative priorities according to their roHpoi-tivc- 
degree of importance and urgency. The commander IIIIN ap- 
proved the concept of the TWP as the primary mmn-a of 
guidance for plotting future courses of action, obluinhiK 
resources and providing near-, mid-, and long-vango collu- 
siveness and continuity to Systems Command 
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As can be seen, the AFSC TWP is a methodology of 
action as well as a document iterating fact. It encom- 
passes the Headquarters, AFSC planning activity from tin- 
initial look at a new concept or new idea to tho definition 
of a system. It treats technology, component and BytUom in 
a like manner. Proposed activity for any of the above in 
reviewed to assure such activity is consistent with sttutccl 
requirements, is compared to alternatives including ntnt^- 
of-the-art as well as other new technology, or support* 
the determination of new requirements, 

The other terms used in Figure II requiring <>x|ilimn- 
tion are: 

Advanced Development Objective (ADO) Describes the 
general characteristics of a new effort designed to (.1) fid- 
fill an anticipated long-term operational requirement lie- 
yond present technical capabilities and/or (2) exploit a 
significant technological advancement with u poluntitil 
military application. 

Operational Support Requirement (OSII) DcRcribua 

the characteristics of equipment, skills, or techniques re- 
quired to support Air Force tasks and not idcnHftnbltt 
as part of a particular system. Headquarters AFSC in re- 
sponsible for coordination of draft OSR's to insure thojr 
are. in consonance with other planning programs iul me 
technically feasible. 

Specific Operational Requirement (SOR) DeacribcH in 
specific terms the required characteristics of ft wftn|inu, 
command and control, or support system designed to ful- 
fill a near-term operational requirement and contains ilirc 
most current conceptual guidance. 

For the sake of simplicity a number of intermediate 
steps_have been left out of Figure II, e.g., tho Contract 
Definition Phase. What is 'shown are the basic steps load- 
ing- up to the purchasing or contracting phase of develop- 
ment projects or, if the project is to be accomplished in nn 
in-house laboratory, to initiation of the project, 
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fSxccrpts from address titled, "The Military Space Pro- 
im 10G5-1975," by Dr. Albert C. Hall, Dop. Dir. 
?)ace), Offiice of the Dir, of Defense Research & Enf/i- 

Gviug, before the Management Session of ike Second 
mual Meeting of the American Institute of Aeronautics 
/Astronautics, 



Major Areas of Defense Interests in Space 

There are three general areas of Defense space interest 
which I will speak. Those are: 

The exploitation of the space environment for specific 
litary purposes. Included here are such systems as com- 
inications, navigation, meteorology and early warning. 

* The performance of military tasks by man functioning 
the man-machine loop in a satellite. MOL studies have 
unincd the gains and costs associated with the use of 
in in the performance of tasks in space auch as equip- 
ii t assembly, fine adjustment, maintenance and repair. 
Active direct interest, in close cooperation with 
tSA and other Government agencies, in fields of space 
linology, with strong potential defense relevancy. In 
H area lie booster and reentry technology, satellite 
,bilization, geodesy and materials research. 

Liet me speak of this third area first because, while I 
1 devote less time to it in this talk, it is perhaps the 
st important to the time period that is most difficult 
see, namely, the last five years of the ten-year projec- 
n I am naked to cover. 

[ji the Department of Defense we categorize most of the 
vlt here as research or exploratory development. We 
ploy a different yardstick to measure the programs that 
support because there is no sound way to say 
ere a fundamental idea will apply. We spent $1.5 billion 
these two categories this last fiscal year and plan dose 
the same amount this fiscal year. About 10 per cent of 
s effort is directly related to space technologies. How- 
ir, we recognize that our entire research effort can con- 
bute eventual applications in ways that are not always 
ar. Effective work here is highly important because it 
h s the groundwork for military systems of the future 
:l it avoids technological surprise. 

\nother category in which work in general space tech- 
ogy is budgeted is advanced development. If the feasi- 
ity or effectiveness of a potentially important idea or 
>posa! needs to be established, the program may be car- 
cf out here using somewhat different criteria to control 
s decision to support the program. The work on flight 



tests of gravity gradient stabilization techniques is an 
example of a project carried on here, 

The intent of the Department of Defense, therefore, is 
to provide flexibility in the yardstick it uses to determine 
whether an idea is to be supported or not. However, when 
a program reaches the stage where cither a decision to de- 
ploy it has been made or such a decision is likely, the 
program is supported either in the engineering development 
or operational development budget. Because of the expense 
and importance of these efforts in those categories, as 
exact as possible a yardstick is used to determine whether 
to support the program, and we continue to look for ways 
to make the yardstick better. 

First, we strive to carefully identify the technical, 
operational and economic factors which tend to in- 
fluence a determination to embark on a space based mil- 
itary system. Second, we study competitive system ap- 
proaches, including earth based systems. By going through 
this cpmpai'ison process, we are hotter able to determine 
what is important and how it should be measured. 

Obviously industry is most interested in the decisions 
relating to the development of systems that may be opera- 
tionally deployed, and therefore I believe that it is to both 
industry's and the Government's interest to understand the 
measurement process. 

Therefore, let me employ an example that is related to 
others that you may think of yourselves. 

One of the earliest suggestions for a practical operating 
satellite system to accomplish a desired objective of satis- 
fying an earth based need was a system for global naviga- 
tion, The initial work, supported in the early days by 
Advanced He-search Projects Agency (ARPA), was the 
outgrowth of work done by William Guier and George 
Weiffcnbach at the Applied Physics Laboratory (APL) of 
Johns Hopkins University in the very sophisticated anal- 
ysis of the dopplcr shift noted from the first Sputnik, 
The specific suggestion for a possible navigation system 
based upon the dopplcr technique was made by Frank 
McClure of APL. 

The detailed system to accomplish global navigation 
with the aid of special artificial satellites became a rec- 
ognized program in ARPA in 1959. System development 
was transferred from ARPA to the Navy in 1060, 

The military satellite navigation system became opera- 
tional in July 1984 and is providing very precise position 
fixing inputs to a variety of naval units including, of 
course, the Fleet Ballistic Missile System. The DOD is 
currently exploring the potential for extension of satellite 
navigation to other military units which require precise 
knowledge of position. Satellite navigation appears at- 
tractive for use in military aircraft. It would also appear 
attractive in solving relative position and geographic 
position ambiguities which are of concern to our anti- 
submarine warfare forces and attack carrier forces, 

In order to understand why we should seriously consider 
satellites for this function, we may ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What military systems require the most precise all- 
weather position fixing accuracy and to what degree may 
we accept less accuracy to meet less stringent system 
needs? 

Who are the potential users, what is the volume of 

traffic and what is the spectrum of system accuracy needed 
to be responsive to user requirements? 

What limitations are there with regard to frequency 
of position fix demand by multiple users? 
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How secure must the system be? Does it provide a 
passive mode so that its employment docs not unmask the 
positions of the user? 

Does the system offer capabilities beyond position fix- 
ing such as limited communications and traffic control 
potential. What does it mean to incorporate such a feature 
in terms of satellite power, band-width, multiple access 
and the ability to use small compact ground or seaborne 
terminals and antenna systems? Must the functions bo 
coupled or can they be decoupled? 

Will foreign basing of ground elements of the system 
be required and how could this requirement affect system 
selection? 

Is it cost effective when compared with other earth- 
based systems in being or under development? And, of 
course, is it operationally attractive. 

It is generally recognized that artificial earth satellites 
have potential for providing a reliable means of obtaining 
a position fix under all weather conditions and several 
systems seem to be technically feasible. The doppler shift 
technique, used in the current Navy operational satellite is 
one approach; range measurement obtained through one 
or more satellites is another; and measurement of Tango 
and angle by means of interferometer technique is an- 
other. 

Let us consider the kinds of position fixing that military 
needs may place on navigation systems. Mobile strategic 
systems such as the manned strategic bomber and the 
Fleet Ballistic Missile System demand very high accuracy 
and measurement in suitable coordinates. Mobile tactical 
missile systems and the position fixing requirements for 
anti-submarine warfare; naval gunfire support and field 
artillery support may require even higher accuracy and 
target location in relative coordinates. Finally, there are 
a large number of logistic needs, aircraft and ships, which 
require very high navigation accuracy at the terminal 
points but much less accuracy in mid-course range, 

A challenge for industry could be the design and fab- 
rication of a cost-competitive space system which, when 
coupled with a variety of ground-based segments, would 
provide the degree of accuracy required by multiple users 
at costs commensurate with individual user needs. From 
a military point of view such a system should be capable 
of use in a simple, foot soldier man pack; an aircraft; a 
tank; a ship or a submarine, providing the degree of pre- 
cision pertinent to the mission. There is no single solution 
to this general problem today, Indeed, a single solution 
may not be required. Moreover, the importance of certain 
of the applications is such that particular solutions are 
worth supporting. Thus, the deployment of the Navy 
navigation satellite to support the Fleet Ballistic Missile. 
However, other applications may call for entirely different 
navigation systems and indeed non-sntcllite systems may 
be better. . . , 

A Challenge for Exploiting Satellites in Relative 
Location and Tactical Application 

The preceding discussion illustrates that there arc com- 
petitive factors to he weighed in considering satellites for 
position fixing applications. Nevertheless, there are many 
applications in which high accuracy in relative coordinate's 
is badly needed. 

Let me identify some of the applications: 

Air and surface target coordination between multiple 
units. This includes close air support, interdiction and 
ASW. 

The spotting in local map coordinates of landing and 

artillery units. 

Over the horizon shore and tactical ballistic missile 
bombardment. 

The determination of land and sea target coordinates 
to fire control accuracies by aircraft photo-mapping meth- 
ods. 

Tactical coordination and control of carrier opera- 
tions, 



The scheduling and control of amphibious and combat 
ground forces including the mobile army. 

Rendezvous at sea replenishment operations under 
radio and radar silence. 

The scheduling and control of ordinary air traffic find 
ship movements across broad ocean areas. 

The choice of space designs for any of these needs, how- 
over, should consider the type of competitive question ex- 
emplified above. 

Manned Military Systems 

Among the interesting and challenging; questions Facing 
the Department of Defense today is the one relating to LU 
potential role of manned spacecraft for military missions, 
We have examined these questions in detail for some 
time now during the course of the Manned Orbiting Lab- 
oratory study and have gained a much better umtarsttiml- 
ing of the ways man may be useful in space. This under- 
standing has been influenced by several factors. First, ifi 
the extensive and successful manned space program of 
NASA in which the military participates broadly in sucli 
areas as ground facilities, recovery, launch vehicles, as- 
tronauts and specific military experiments. Second, the re- 
sults of the military space program have provided us witli 
a better appreciation of the advantages and limitations 
related to unmanned satellites. DOD has launched hun- 
dreds of unmanned satellites. DOD has launched hundreds 
of unmanned spacecraft with application to all crertibti* 
military tasks. Third, studies of possible situations in 
which a manned spacecraft may be preferred to an un- 
manned vehicle. An examination of this latter factor may 
be of interest to you. 

The Importance of Man 

We have recognized for some time that in space IIHIII'H 
ability may be particularly significant in tasks such IIH: 

Equipment assembly. 

Fine adjustment of equipment. 

Adaptive mission programming. 

Maintenance and repair. 

Data screening. 

Selective reporting. 

Plowover, let me say that we have not discovered any 
military missions which are absolutely unique to- tin; 
manned mode. We do find circumstances where it upiwnr.H 
that the manned mode offers quantitative imurovamonls 
in the effectiveness of the mission compared with tho un- 
manned mode. However, we cannot, in planning expensive 
programs, proceed on tho intuitive belief that man niny 
find something to which his special abilities will apply. 

Our unmanned experience tells us that it is likely Unit 
only complex tasks will require a man in space. Ho wove F, 
it should also be recognized that complex missions may for 
difficult to do with a small group even though they he 
specially trained, Take the launch operation of the Tilmi 
II-Gemini as a current example : There are over i(IO 
mission support people not directly involved at Cape Ken- 
nedy, there are almost 850 personnel involved with UK> 
spacecraft at the Cape and the launch crew itself num- 
bers 165 people. Total highly educated and highly skillwS 
people involved in one Gemini launch operation to su|i- 
port two astronauts is over GOO. . . . 

Now let me review briefly factors aJTectinK tins cmt 
of manned missions, The Mercury spacecraft, Cur ox- 
ample, weighed 3,000 pounds and sustained one man in 
space for three days. Except for the man himself, then; 
was no room for useful experiments. Tho Gemini Kiuicfi- 
craft weighs 7,000 pounds and is capable of suslainiiiK 
two men for about 7-14 days. Here again, useful space L<> 
perform meaningful experiments (again excluding man 
himself as an experiment) is limited to a few hundred 
pounds. 

We have found that a manned spacecraft requiring two 
men on orbit for 30 days dictates that almost 20,000 
pounds of orbital weight be allocated exclusively for their 
support in orbit and return to earth without contributing 
to the discretionary payload. Included here is at least -100 
cubic feet of unencumbered pressurized free apace ,nor 
man to function in a well protected shirtsleeve environ- 
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merit. Allowances must be made for an exercise area as 
well as functional work and housekeeping areas. Finally, 
not to be forgotten is the need to carry along several 
thousand pounds of useful experiments. 

A typical mission cost for delivering a multi -maim eel 
satellite in low earth orbit can be estimated. For example, 
the launch vehicle may be $15-20 million, the return 
vehicle may cost between $10-20 million, a payload of 5-10 
thousand pounds of equipments, if past experience is a 
guide, may cost $6-10 million, on orbit support may add 
about $10 million and, finally, recovery force deployment 
and operations have been estimated at $5-10 million. Total 
mission cost, then, could be between $45-70 million per 
mission, 

On the other hand if the same mission could be achieved 
by aiitomatic equipment programmed from the ground, 
one could afford to raise the equipment weight from 5-10 
thousand pounds to 25,000 pounds, and increase the pay- 
load investment from $5-10 million to perhaps $20 million 
without exceeding the investment devoted to the manned 
system. On the other hand, on orbit equipments weighing 
25,000 pounds even with redundancy may require man 
servicing to keep them operating. It seems clear then that 
manned space systems must involve complex functions 
with ultimate relations provided between man and the 
equipment to prove effective. 

The area in which man may pay for his place in spnce 
is his ability to cope with the unexpected, but the pos- 
sibilities must still be largely foreseen and provided for to 
permit a limited crew, with limited facilities, to handle the 
situations that may arise. 

In summary, then, manned space flight undertakings will 
he expensive, and the payloads which man will accompany 
into orbit must justify his presence in the man-machine 
loop in orbit if the manned system is to be cost com- 
petitive. These payloads and the launch vehicle systems 
which will place them in orbit are expensive, complex 
mechanisms. They will require the concentration of some 
of our scientific and engineering manpower for H long- 
period. The value of the mission clearly must rest on the 
necessary presence of man in the satellite. 

Conclusions 

I have attempted in the short time allotted to me to 
describe how the Department of Defense views space sys- 
tems and their development in the light of (1) Defense 
space interests, (2) what we consider important and how 
we measure it and (3) how we view the manned versus 
unmanned question. 

Let me close by projecting the military space progiam 
into the future in general terms. 

It is likely that military interest will remain focused 
primarily on near-earth missions, out to synchronous orliit, 
certainly through 1975, We expect to continue our very 
large and vigorous unmanned military space program 
which is performing very important functions. The need 
for these programs will not diminish since they arc by far 
the most efficient and cheapest way of performing specific 
tasks. With a steadily increasing experience and know- 
how in manned space flight, wo may expect that space- 
craft will acquire characteristics permitting 1 rendezvous, 
station-keeping 1 , docking and transfer of man and mate- 
rial. We will likely acquire the means of sustaining 
military men in space for the periods of time we require. 
Booster capacities are not likely to limit the applications, 
hut the booster and payload costs will continue to do so. 

There is nothing hostile or aggressive in the military 
space program we foresee. It is entirely within the con- 
text of a national program expressly devoted to peaceful 
purposes. As the President has stated on many occasions, 
"It is understood that the United States does not have 
a division between peaceful and non-peaceful objectives in 
space, but rather has space missions to help keep the peace 
and space missions to improve our ability to live in peace. 




Lt. Gen. A. D. Starbii-d, USA 



Excerpts from address titled, "Our Changing Stmicfjie 
Communications," by Lt, Gen. Alfred D. Slarliird, USA, 
Director, Defenae Communications Age nay t before Ihc 
Armed Forcctt Communications Electronics Association. 



Let me speak now on some of the more critical hard- 
ware trends which I believe will continue to be of partic- 
ular interest to the Government, 

I mentioned earlier the effort under way in automatic 
switching. Unfortunately most of the Government agen- 
cies' switching programs were started before the National 
Communications System (NCS) concept of linking 1 to- 
gether became critical. Each of these agencies is now try- 
ing to adapt its equipment and procedures to be compatible 
one with the other. Industry could help tremendously if in 
future proposals it will bear in mind this necessity for the 
interplay of all NCS subsystems, 

If we are to avoid increasing tremendously om 1 costs, 
as the increasing traffic requirements which arc a cer- 
tainty fall upon us, we must have ways of effecting 
maximum loading on our transmission and switching 
backbone. Therefore, all of us with the Government are 
interested in any equipments which will help in this re- 
gard, those which will give us highest data rates for the 
band width available, those which reduce errors and re- 
runs and those which permit rapid voice/data alternate 
use. And in this latter regard, we want the he!]) of all in 
overcoming parochial barriers that prevent complete flex- 
ibility for alternate voice/data transmission. 

The cable circuits which commercial carriers have 
brought in have improved tremendously our communica- 
tions to new areas of the world. Then, too, all of us are 
delighted at the new Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion's successful Early Bird, which opened a now, wide- 
band, trans-oceanic horizon. Yet in spite of the cables, and 
the planned COMSAT additions, it will be many, many 
years before nil sections of the world will be adequately 
reached. As of the present, some 75% of the capitals of the 
Free World can he contacted only by lower dependable, 
high frequency radio. And planned commercial resources 
will not improve this situation greatly for many, many 
years to come. This is an enigma and a dangerous one 
at a time when diplomatic and military events repeatedly 
require that the most remote areas be reached rapidly. It 
is this need to reach reliably even the more remote loca- 
tions that has led the Government to conclude that it must 
develop a Defense Communications Satellite System to 
serve limited, but vital and unique, national security re- 
quirements. The Defense Communications Satellite Sys- 
tem, working 1 with small ground terminals, would enable 
us to install in a matter of hours minimum but reliable 
communications to any new area. With its special security 
features, it will give us also a more survivable thin-line 
net for command even, under a condition of attack, 
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While speaking of the various transmission media, I 
should add a word about two long-haul types I have not 
earlier discussed tropospheric scatter and high frequency 
radio. The Government has installed in the last five years 
rather mammoth scatter systems crossing the North At- 
lantic, traversing much of the Pacific and criss-crossing 
Europe. Additions to these will be made, but these addi- 
tions will be primarily in the nature of upgrading rather 
than the adding of backbone routes. 

We will continue to place heavy reliance for many 
years to come in our strategic communications on high fre- 
quency radio. The Government operates at the present 
time over 250 point-to-point trunks, of several thousand 
circuits primarily to remote locations or as back-up along 
critical, high reliability routes. I do not look for a major 
increase in the number of such strategic high frequency 
point-to-point trunks. In fact, the number should decrease 
slowly with time. I should stress, however, the decrease 
will tie gradual and every effort will be made to upgrade 
the residual trunks to higher reliability. We are very 
interested, therefore, in means of accomplishing such im- 
provements where the cost is not prohibitive. 

Most of the equipment measures that I have men- 
tioned so far apply to the long-haul media itself. Yet, it 
does no good to transmit information instantaneously end- 
to-end only to have that information bog down in the 
digestion and distribution process. And we arc having 
indigestion. As a bicarbonate, we are carrying on increas- 
ing effort to introduce automation in our information ami 
distribution centers. However, much more is needed in in- 
ventiveness at these terminal ends. This, to me, is an open 
field for invention and development. 

In closing, let me re-emphasize that I know that the 
traffic volume and transmission quality required in our 
strategic systems will continue to increase tremendously 
with time. Only by understanding and inventiveness on 
the part of the Industry-Government team can these re- 
quirements be adequately fulfilled. Yet these increasing 
needs must be fulfilled if we are to maintain our national 
security and economic pre-eminence. 



Automatic Data Field Systems 
Command Activated 

_ The Automatic Data Field Systems Command (ADFSC) 
is the newest organization of the U.S. Army Combat De- 
velopments Command (CDC) and U.S. Army Materiel 
Command (AMC). Located at Fort Belvoir, Va., the new 
command replaced the CDC Command Control Informa- 
tion System Group and the AMC CCIS-70 project, 

The mission of the new command is to manage the 
efforts and resources set forth in the Department of the 
Army Implementation Plan for "Automatic Data Systems 
within the Army in the Field." 

Tril^ 1 ^ 6 ' 1 /! 1 , th T 6 T AD F. SC are an A y Augmentation 
nfflS w^J??,?/ 8 ' An \ orce Jo^t Systems Program 
Office, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; the Automatic Data 
1'ield Systems Design Agency, Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; and 
offshore activities which will be responsible for introduc- 
tion of new equipment and assisting in systems design and 
experimentation m overseas areas. 

Brigadier General Roger M. Lilly commands the new 
organization. 



Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicle 

(Continued from page 2) 

Outboard-hung propeller pads. 

Cycloidal propellers, 

Fluid jet control. 

Conventional propeller with tail fin and side thrusters. 

landem propellers. 

Stern propeller with controllable ring tail surface 
and transverse tasters both fore and aft (as in pfgure 
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The following factors were of prime importance in se- 
lecting the propulsion system: 

Power required to develop thrust. 

Thrust efficiency, 

Sine and weight. 

Mechanical complexity. 

Control flexibility. 

Space envelope. 

The outboard propeller pads and cycloidul propeller 
systems would have provided a highly ma ncui vent! k 
vehicle. However, these systems were eliminated prin- 
cipally because they required detachment for air transport 
and were susceptible to damage or fouling with under- 
water cables or debris. 

The single screw propeller with controllable i-infi- tail 
shows promise of providing excellent perforiminrH. 
Hovering control in pitch, yaw, sway and henvo is pro- 
vided by a pair of thrustcr ducts located at the bow and 
stern. Roll control is provided by a mercury trim system. 
This combination of propeller and thrusters will provide 
dynamic control in five degrees of freedom. The litndimi 
propeller concept is also being' considered foe the po- 
tential propulsion system. This system would provitln 
excellent low speed maneuvering capability with dynamic 
control in six degrees of freedom. Additional model and 
simulator studies are being conducted in order to choose 
the most optimum propulsion system. 

Figure 3 indicates the many types of sensors raiuiml 
to successfully accomplish a search and rescue mmniim. 
It is obvious that the location of these sensors are ctondy 
interrelated with the design and the functional cft'ccUvo- 
ness of the vehicle, 

I would now like to describe the "electronic bruin" 
oC the rescue vehicle. There are at least eight principal 
functions that will have to be accomplished ilui'injj a 

mission cycle; 

Take-off and landing on mother submarine. 

Navigation. 

Communication. 

Sonar search. 

Hovering control. 

Television viewing. 

Manipulator control. 

Mating to sunken submarine. 

It is obvious that two operators would have a (tillUuill 
time performing all these functions if separate controls 
and displays were used. We, therefore, are developing tui 
integrated control which will readily permit two nu-n Ui 
operate this vehicle. All sensors, navigation and pro- 
pulsion equipment will provide electrical signals into a 
computer and common display, Thus, to control the vehicle 
the operator will merely command a direction and velocity 
and the computer will transmit control signals to Urn 
individual propulsion and control units, Without snich n 
control system, it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to perform a submerged mating operation un- 
der adverse conditions of attitude and current. 

We have completed the preliminary design of the 
first prototype rescue vehicle and have recently issued 
a Request for Proposal to industry for the design and 
fabrication of this vehicle. We expect to issue n contract 
award by late 1965 and begin fabrication by July 1(KI. 
An at-sea operational capability of this vehicle is ex- 
pected by the end of 1968. 

Present plans call for five tactical vehicles to be eon- 
e ,& S, ne to be awarded in FY 1967 and four in 
FY 1968. By 1970, the Navy will have a new world-wide 
rescue system, capable of reaching a disabled submarine 
within 24 hours after receipt of the distress signal. 

Perhaps even more significant is the fact that our 
new deep rescue vehicles will open the frontiers of Inner 
fapace. We can indeed look forward to a new generation 
of deep-sea craft which will be capable of exploring the 
heretofore non-reachable ocean depths, 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 

Conference, Oct. 5-6, at Natick, Mass. 
Sponsor. Army Natick Laboratories. 
Contact: Dr. Louis Long, Jr., Asst. 
Head, Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
(PRD), Army Natick Laboratories, 
.Kansas St., Natick, Mass. 

J. M. Burgers' 70th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynamics of Fluids 
.ind Plasmas, Oct. 6-8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Mel. 
Sponsor: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. Contact: Mr. P. A. Thurs- 
ton (SREM), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington,, D. C. 20888, telephone {Area 
Code 202) OXford G-8442. 

19G5 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID). 
Oct. 7-1G at Washington, D. C. Spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Office of Naval Research, 
Army Research Office, National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Council on Li- 
brary resources. Contact: Rowena 
Swanson (SRIR), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-5874. 

International Conference on Dy- 
namic Stability of Structures, Oct. 18- 
20, at Kvanston, III, Co-sponsors; Air 
Force Gfli.cc of Scientific Research and 
Northwestern University. Contact: 
Professor George Herrmann, The 
Technical Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, III. G0201. 

Photovoltaic Specialists Confer- 
once, Oct. 18-20, at NASA-Goddard 
Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. 
Sponsors: American Institute of Aero- 
nautics, Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers and the Air 
Force Propulsion Laboratory. Con- 
tact; J. Wise (APIP-2), Wright-Pat- 
terson APE, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 513) 253-7111, cxt. 3-5127 or 
2-0186. 

19GB Annual Conference on Nuclear 
Science, Oct. 18-20, at San Fran- 
cisco. Co-sponsors: Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers 
Group on Nuclear Science and the 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search. Contact; Dr. D, G. Samaras 
(SREP), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20333, telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-3769. 

Ma trie Method & Structural Me- 
chanics, Oct. 26-28, at Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. Sponsor: Air Force 
Flight Dynamics Laboratory. Con- 



tact; J. Steward (FDE), Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 513) 253-7111, ext. 2-3120. 

Thirty-fifth Shock and Vibration 
Symposium, Oct. 26-28, at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Sponsor: 
NASA. Contact; Mr, W. W. Mutch, 
Shock and Vibration Information Cen- 
ter, Code 4021, U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 20390. 

NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts: Aeronautical Systems Div,, Re- 
search and Technology Div. and Sys- 
tems Engineering Group. Contact: 
George Dausman, Wright-Patterson 
APB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 513) 
253-7111, ext. 2-B104 or 2-3164. 

Incentive Contract Workshop, Nov. 
13, at Cape Kennedy, Pla., and by 
closed circuit TV at Orlando, Daytona 
Beach, and GainsvJIle, Fla. Sponsor: 
National Contract Management Assn. 
Contact: Mr. Donald Hocking-, P. O. 
Box NCMA, Cape Kennedy, Pla. 
32920, telephone (area code 306) 863- 
3940. 

Fourth Hypervclocity Techniques 
symposium, Nov. 15-16, at Arnold 
Air Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors: 
Arnold Engineering; Development 
Center, ARO, Inc., and Denver Re- 
search Institute, Contact: J. Lukasie- 
wicz, Arnold Air Force Station, Temi., 
telephone (Area Code GIG) 155-2611, 
ext. 7204 or 7205. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, Nov. 
16-18, at the Illinois Institute of 
Technolgy Research Institute. Co- 
sponsorsr Rome Air Development 
Center and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute. Co- 
tact: Joseph Schramp (EMERP), 
Rome Air Development Center, Grifflss 
AFB, N. Y., telephone (Area Code 
315) FF6-3200, ext. 2813. 

DECEMBER 1965 

Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burnc Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronic Parts and Ma- 
terials Div., Army Electronics Lab- 
oratory, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 07703, 
telephone (Area Code 201) 535-1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 



Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj. B. R. Agins 
(SRMA), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Tempo D f 4th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave, S.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20333, telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-1302. 

JANUARY 1966 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan. 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: Department of the 
Army. Contact; Pan! D. Denn, Chief, 
Research Div., U.S. Army Mobility 
Command, Warren, Mich., telephone 
(Area Code 313) 756-1000. 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, Calif, Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
and the Information Theory Group of 
the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers. Contact: Prof. J. 
Carlyle, UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif., 
telephone (Area. Code 213) 478-9711, 
ext. 7181. 

MARCH 1966 

Conference on Space Maintenance 
ami Extra-Vehicular Activities, March 
1-3 at Orlando, Fla, Sponsor: Air 
Force Systems Command's Aero Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. Contact: Chester B. May, 
Aero Propulsion Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28-April 1, at the University of 
California, Irvine, Calif. Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
and the University of California. Con- 
tact: R. G. Pohrer (SRMM), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St. and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D. G. 20333, 
telephone (Area Code 202) OXford 
6-6248. 

Second International Symposium on 
Aerobiology, March 29-30, at Chicago. 
Co-sponsors: Department of the Army 
and Illinois Institute of Technology 
Research Institute. Contact; El wood 
K. Wolfe, Director of Technical Serv- 
ices, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md., 
telephone (Area Code 301) GG3-4111, 
ext. 2214. 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsors: Aei-ospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Division, and Avionics Lab- 
oratory, Research and Technology Di- 
vision. Contact: Dr. H. L. Oeistreicher 
(MRBAM), Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Wright- Patters on 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
613) 253-7111, ext. 3-G108. 
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Oct. 11: National Aerospace 
Services Assn. Annual USAF 
Contract Aerospace Services 
Symposium, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 19-20: Electronic Industries 
Assn. Systems Effectiveness 
Conference, Sheraton - Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 2-5: Annual Industrial 
Trade Fair, Los Angeles. 
Calif. 

Nov. 2-5: Data Processing- Man- 
agement Assn. Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Nov. 7-11: National Electrical 
Manufacturers Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 7-12: American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Nov. 8-10 : American Petroleum 
Institute Convention, Chicago, 

Nov. 10: 190th Anniversary of 

U. S. Marino Corps. 
Nov. 15-19: American Nuclear 

Society Meeting, Washington, 

Nov. 15-19 Atomic Industries 
Forum, Washington, D. C. 



Nov. 17-19 Industrial Manage- 
ment Society Meeting, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Nov. 20: Artillery Firepower 
Demonstration, Fort Sill, 
Ok la. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 3: Chemical Indus- 
trial Exposition, New York, 
N. Y. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: Electric Indus- 
tries Assn. Meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif, 

Dec. 6: National Aerospace 
Services Assn. Army Avia- 
tion Contract Services Sym- 
posium, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 8-9: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn.-Air Force Sys- 
tems Command Microelec- 
tronics Conference, Washing-- 
ton, D. C. 



CORRECTION 

The location of the Ameri- 
can Ordance Assn. Equipment 
Manual Sypmpoaium was in- 
correctly listed as Washing- 
ton, D. C. It will be held at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 



Additional DCAS Regional 
Offices Established 



Two new Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services llegion offices were 
opened in August in Boston, Mass., 
and Cleveland, Ohio, to help military 
buying agencies complete work on de- 
fense contracts, 

A New York Region office is sched- 
uled to be activated Nov. 1 and Los 
Ang-cles and San Francisco regions 
will begin operations Dec. 1, 

The new offices will bring the total 
number of regional units to eight with 
offices already established by the De- 
fense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (DCAS) in Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Dallas. Three more are planned 
for the future. 

Work performed by the regional 
offices includes pre-contract award 
surveys of contractors' facilities and 
financial status, quality assurance, se- 
curity clearance for plants and per- 
sonnel, payments to contractors and 
similar functions required by the Gov- 
ernment during the manufacture and 
maintenance of defense materiel. 

Commanded by Colonel Frank A. 
Bogart, USA, the Boston Hegion has 
responsibility for providing- contract 



administration services in. Vermont, 
Maine, Rhodes Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
New York (except those areas under 
the jurisdiction of the New York 
office), 

The Boston Regional office is located 
at GOO Summer St., Boston. Two subor- 
dinate Defense Contract Administra- 
tion Services Districts are located in 
Hartford, Conn, and Rochester, N. Y. 

Colonel Norman T. Dennis, USA, 
directs the operation of the Cleveland 
Regional Office which is located at 
1307 East Sixth St. The Cleveland 
office is responsible for providing con- 
tract administration services in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio as well as Crawford, 
Erie and Mercer Counties in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Heading: the New York Region will 
bo Brigadier General Clarence W. 
Clapsaddle, Jr., USA. The New York 
District will include New York City, 
Long- Island, the New York counties 
of Orange, Putnam, Rockland, "Wcst- 
chester and the New Jersey counties 
of Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
Ilunterdon and all counties north. 



AUSA Annual Meeting 
Scheduled in October 

The 19C5 annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of the United States Army 
(AUSA) will be held October 25, 2fi 
and 27 at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
in Washington, D. C. More than 3,50& 
officers, enlisted men and Army-inter- 
ested civilians from all parts of the 
United States and from overseas arc 
expected to attend the meeting. 

Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor will deliver the meeting's key- 
note address on Oct. 25 and Army 
Chief of Staff General Harold K. 
Johnson is scheduled to speak before 
the annual AUSA Luncheon on 
Oct. 26. 

The program will include presenta- 
tions on Air Mobility, the Army's 
Role in Stability Operations, AriYiy 
Operations in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Combat Developments and He- 
serve and ROTC Affairs. 

More than 60,000 square feet of 
space will be taken up in the hotel Ear 
exhibits by industry reflecting On- 
latest scientific and technical advances 
in the military field. An additional 
30,000 square feet of Army exhibits 
and items of Army equipment is 
planned. 

The annual George Catlett Marshall 
Memorial Dinner will take place on 
the evening' of the last day of th 
meeting;. 

Registration will begin at the hotel 
at 11 a.m., Oct. 24. Advance registra- 
tion information may be obtained by 
writing the Association of the United 
States Army, 1629 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. 



Small Business 

Workshop to be 

Held in Philadelphia 

The Department of Defense, joined 
by the National Security Industrial 
Association and the Department of 
Commerce, will hold a Small Busi- 
ness/Labor Surplus Area Workshop 
for approximately 20 prime contrac- 
tors located in the Philadelphia De- 
fense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (DGAS) Region in Philadelphia 
on October 19, 1965. 

The purpose of this one-day work- 
shop is to conduct a Government/in- 
dustry discussion of the DCAS or- 
ganization and concept of operation, 
and recent changes in Small business 
and labor surplus programs related 
to set-asides and subcontracting activ- 
ities. 

Future workshops are planned for 
each of the remaining DCAS regions 
with dates to be announced later. 
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DOD Directive 7600.2, "Department 
of Defense Audit Policies, Aug. 19, 
Iff (i5. Prescribes basic policies with re- 
spect to internal and contract audit 
in the DOD, and sets forth organiza- 
tional responsibilities for carrying out 
the audit functions. 

DOD Directive 5220.22, "Depart- 
ment of Defense Industrial Security 
Program," July HO, 1905. Updates the 
DOD Industrial Program (DISP) by 
realigning and delineating responsi- 
bilities and functions connected with 

(1) the DOD Industrial Security 
Manual (ISM) and the DOD Indus- 
trial Security Regulation (ISR) and 

(2) security cognizance under the 
DISP. 



DOD Directives may be obtained 
from : 

Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room SB 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 



Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Docum-onta. This new service makes 
available transcripts of the Presi- 
dent's news conferences, messages to 
Congress, public speeches and state- 
ments and other Presidential materi- 
als released by the White House up 
to 5 p.m. each Friday. The Weekly 
Compilation carries a Monday date 
line. 
Subscription price: $6,00 a year. 

l9(iG-GG United States Government 
Manual. Official organization hand- 
book of the Federal Government, 
Catalog No. GS 4.109:965 $1.75 

Selling to the Military. This pam- 
phlet provides business firms basic 
steps and initial contacts for locating 
sales opportunities in the Department 
of Defense. It gives information on 
items purchased and locations of mili- 
tary offices. Rev. 1965. 
Catalog No. D 1.2:Se4/965 35# 

Army Procurement Procedure. Pre- 
scribes policies, procedures and stand- 
ards governing the procurement of 
supplies and services by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Revised April 1, 
1965. 
Catalog No. D 101.6/4:965 $2.00 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 



David Taylor Model Basin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1965, 42 pp., $2.00. 

Order AD (115 723N The Effects of 
Continuous Vibration o/ Concrete 
During Initial Set, University of Ari- 
zona for the Air Force, April 1965, 
74 pp., $3.00. 

Order AD GIB 098N Continuous 
Measurement of Solid Pro-reliant 
Burning Rates, Jet Propulsion Cen- 
ter of Purdue University for the Air 
Force, Feb. 1965, 58 pp., $3.00. 

Order AD (117 107N A Review of 
Hypersonic Wake Studies, RAND 
Corp., for the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, May 1965, 8!) pp., 
$3.00. 

Order AD ill? 759N 'Trends in Hard 
Materials: Report of Task Force No. 
3 of the Ad Hoc Machine Tool Ad- 
visory Committee to the Department 
of the Air Force, Air Force Jan. 1965, 
33 pp., $2.00. 



Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at: 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 

Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22151 



Order AD 617 SS7N Inelastic Buck- 
ling Tests of Ring-Stiffened Cylinders 
Under Hydrostatic Pressure, Navy 



Employers Asked to 

Help Keep Young 

Americans in School 

Acting in support of President 
Johnson's campaign to get young 
Americans to return to school, Secre- 
tary of Commerce John T. Connor ap- 
pealed to employers nationwide to 
assist in every way possible in a 
Youth Opportunity back - to - school 
drive. 

In announcing the campaign on Au- 
gust 21, the President called upon em- 
ployers, unions, civic, trade and relig- 
ious organizations and state and local 
governments to "exert every influence 
that they command to bring our young 
people facts on the importance of edu- 
cation." 

"The President and I are asking 
two things of you," Secretary Connor 
said in an open letter to 6,000 em- 
ployers. 

"First, do everything possible to in- 
fluence the youngsters in your com- 
munity to go back to school this fall 
and to complete their education, and 

''Second, provide as many school 
year part time jobs for youths as pos- 
sible, especially in those cases where 
such a job might spell the difference 
between finishing school or dropping 
out." 



AFLC Establishes 

Five Long Supply 

Assets Offices 

The Air Force's Logistics Com- 
mand (AFLC) has established offices 
at five air materiel areas to help man- 
age the multi-million dollar "long sup- 
ply" assets of the command. 

The new offices have been set up 
primarily to uncover additional or in- 
creased uses for surplus Air Force 
equipment which has no immediate 
planned need. 

New offices are located at Middle- 
town, Sacramento, San Antonio, Og- 
den and Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Areas. 

Objective of the program is to in- 
crease the use of assets by placing 
a human control point in the compu- 
terized exchange of long supply goods 
between Federal Government agencies 
and AFLC. 

A 90-day pilot program was re- 
cently conducted at Robins AFB, Ga., 
in which the Material Utilization Con- 
trol Office concept, as it is called, was 
studied. In the test, $15.5 million of 
long supply assets were made avail- 
able to other users l>y the Warner 
Robins Air Materiel Area (WRAMA) 
for use by Federal agencies. Twelve 
anc3 one half million dollai-s in goods 
from other Government agencies were, 
in turn, made available to WRAMA. 



AF Phamphlet on SEED 
Program Available 

A pamphlet covering the Ail 1 
Force's new program for the procure- 
ment of engineering data for Air 
Force weapons systems has been pre- 
pared and distributed by the Air 
Force Logistics Command (AFLC). 

The program, called "Supply of Es- 
sential Engineering Data (SEED)," 
was designed by the AFLC in coop- 
eration with the Air Force Systems 
Command. SEED procedures are be- 
ing tested on the C-141 transport air- 
craft. The new approach is proving 
so successful that it will be adopted 
for all aircraft entering the Air Force 
inventory. (See article, "New Pro- 
gram for Obtaining Blueprints An- 
nounced by AFLC," Defense Industry 
Bulletin, August 1965.) 

The SEED pamphlet is available at 
Hq., AFLC, Attn: MCK, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, or at any AFLC 
installation. 
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Cdr. Prank N. Worden, USN 

Dir., Supply Management Policy Branch 

Bureau of Supplies & Accounts 

Department of the Navy 

Industry and the military services innst consider supply 
management early in the conceptual plume of weapons 
support by designing a logistic support, system concur- 
rently with the development of the hardware, to provide 
flie integrated support necessary for the weapons ays- 
tern manager. A merging of maintenance and supply in- 
formation subsystems is necessary for effective material 
support to provide analysis required by program man- 
agers Managers must receive this type of data from the 
supply system design to minimize support costs. 

The references listed in the bibliography have been 
freely plagiarized for this article. The author dettireft that 
tlie subject matter receive the attention of as many pro- 
fessionals m supply management as possible. 



Like astronauts walking in the unfamiliar environment 
oi outer space, industry and the Military Services are 
testing the environment of "integrated logistic support." 
Wot all of the concepts are new, but in today's manage- 
ment world of technical supply replete with such terms 
as maintainability, supportability and reliability we are 
experiencing first hand new complexities in the solution of 
our material support problems, 

*;^ U1 '/T. en T vil l OIim /: llt has been C1 ' fi ^i by the publica- 
tion of DOD Instruction 4100.35 of June 19, Iflfid, (affec- 

S& T- aB " P ? { - Thlrt y- fi ve"). This instruction 
establishes policies and objectives governing the systematic 
and orderly development of integrated logistic support for 
both systems and equipments. 

nn I hSf ra f{f d lo [ stic auPPort has a far-reaching impact 
on both the military and the industrial complex of our 
nation and we should understand the significance of this 
hTS SLT res / ecti Y e i' ' 05 - The impact may initially 
be the embryo of revised contractual relationships; it 
could grow into a dictionary for the definition of tasks 
and evolve flnllv . the patriarch for the ' - 



Maintainability a Key 

Planned maintenance can be accomplished moat effec- 
tively when the relatively new concept of maintainability 
is considered. The concept of maintainability requires an 
integration of design and maintenance engineering effort 
to provide controls which help or assure the manager that 
he has a system or an item of equipment that not only 
meets performance requirements but also one that cnn lji> 
supported expeditiously and economically. 

Maintainability is the design parameter that facilitates 
integration of support considerations during the concep- 
tual phase of weapon development and helps provide a 
means for the orderly and disciplined identification of Ltic 
hardware, maintenance procedures, personnel subsystem 
technical manuals and data, facilities, support equipment, 
etc., during the definition and development phases of the 
weapon system. 

The development of a system performance and this de- 
velopment of integrated support requirements are purnllni- 
ing and interrelating efforts from tlie embryonic period of 
the system life cycle until it is phased out of the inventory 
Performance indices for reliability, accuracy, range, pay- 
load ready rate, etc., cannot be considered independently. 
Ihey must be considered by the project manager together 
with maintainability to achieve the best overall result We 
must obtain the best balance between reliability eost, 'pro- 
duction cost and support cost. Therefore, theses trade-oil's 
must be computed and analyzed as early as possible so that 
the proper balance can be achieved. 

We cannot afFord to wait until after a weapon system 
or piece of equipment has been produced to analyze it for 
the purpose of determining- whether the maintainability !H 
good. This is after the fact. Unfortunately, we have far 
too many examples of too much emphasis on performance 
and too little on support of an item or a system, 
i Such deficiency in program management has' resulted 
in the creation of many costly engineering change pro- 
posals, in unsatisfactory provisioning, excessive mainte- 
nance requirements, unnecessary special tools, elaborate 
and complex test and support equipment, poorly written 
or incomplete technical manuals and inept plannintr f cir 
maintenance personnel. 

Maintainability is not just maintenance which, like 
lopsy, usually grows to fit a design. Maintainability is a 
systematic, common sense approach to design and is a pre- 
requisite to the development of an integrated logistic HUI>- 
port package perfected as the equipment or system is no - 
lectori to make sure we won't go broke maintaining it! 



Elements of Integrated Logistic Support 

Integrated logistic support is a composition of the ele- 
ments necessary to assure the effective and economical 
support of a system or equipment at all levels of mi S- 
nance for its programmed life cycle. It is important to 
' m a fc 1 *?" * the elements InvolVTis n ew 
elem f ? l nc " d , 6 P lanned maintenance, logistic 
l technical logistics data and information, 

' 



ton must be balanced against the 



t 



of ' aM 
th"8 
spares and 



in T tll?di!lwt a ? mad f by the pl '-' ect WBW early 
in tne cnionology of events as nputs to technical daw/ 

opment plans and budget requirements oS these dec "- 
sions are made, the selection of the range and aimnti/v 
of items (1.6., supply and repair parts, "pecia" tools test 
equipment and support equipment) required to mf 




Cdr. Frank Worden attended the University of Midi- 
igau and was awarded a BBA degree. In 1945 lie was 

vrd U T a Ti!n- r r ""! ^ &* C F * Schoo at I 
vard University and commissioned an ensign in the Sun- 

the Supply ' 3ps CllUy h<S SCrVCd in SCVCl ' al Ml S n nk 
In 1963 Cdr. Wonfon was awarded an MBA degree from 
S 5 ^"S 11 . 1 * 1 . 01 ! University and assigned to tie 

o this ' ^ ter "!' In V ! 968 ' !ie was irnraferrid 
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Maintainability, in the context described above, has been 
with us for only about seven years. It is still a juvenile, 
but with the "fatherly" hacking it received with the pub- 
lication of DOD Instruction 4100.35 it will not become a 
juvenile delinquent. As in the case of nil juveniles, ther 
is a considerable amount of training to be accomplished. 
The next seven years, of necessity, will be years of in- 
tensified education until the concept is understood, the 
methodology and procedures perfected and the potential 
advantages realized. Because of its impact upon decisions 
for the supply management of technical material, it is 
important that both industry and the military emphasize 
the training necessary in this important area, 

Management of Technical Material 

Because of the inputs required, decisions made for the 
supply management of technical material are actually u 
reflection of maintenance decisions. In the past this reflec- 
tion often has been more of a mirage than reality. OUT 
maintenance planning has not always been well conceived. 
A fter-the-f act maintenance decisions have been made when 
contracts for the equipments to be supported were received. 

Arbitrary replacement factors, usually set high bccau.se 
of the human tendency to he on the safe side, have been 
used. We have been prone to buy for distribution purposes 
\vhen clear-cut operating requirements were not available. 
We have, on this basis, often purchased considerably more 
than subsequent experience proved necessary. Twenty per 
cent of our technical items are destined for disposal with- 
out ever having been issued. 

It is a well known characteristic of technical material 
that the bulk of the demand is concentrated on a rela- 
tively few items. In a recent study of Navy aviation items, 
it was revealed that for 02 per cent of the items sampled, 
not one system demand occurred for an entire year. A. 
study of cruisers and destroyers in the Atlantic Fluct 
indicated that 85 per cent of the items carried were not 
even used once from overhaul to overhaul. 

Further, we have not only positioned these items aboard 
each ship but usually at each echelon of support as well. 
This type of demand data is not unusual for technical 
items placed in the supply system in support of mainte- 
nance decisions. But in the light of these data, the justi- 
fication necessary to support additional requirements at 
the budget table is exceedingly difficult, 

Just as significant, estimates made at provisioning; (or 
even before) could result in a critically short supply of 
a part. The error may be actually one in equipment design, 
failure to consider operating requirements, or perhaps one 
which is induced in the maintenance cycle. The latter is 
especially true for new equipments entering the Fleet. As 
the critical part fails and replacements are not available, 
equipment down-time increases. 

This type of problem may "masquerade" as a supply 
problem when in actuality it is not a supply problem at all. 
It must be solved by redesign, changing maintenance con- 
cepts, or in some similar manner, Increased investment 
in parts can, for a time, alleviate the immediate down- 
town problem, but it may be only an expensive way to 
treat the symptoms; it may not cure the disease. 

It is the thesis of those who would support the con- 
cept of integrated logistic support that this investment 
in inventory does not result in the most economical allo- 
cation of our resources. This type of supply problem may 
be more economically solved in the planning and develop- 
ment stages of equipment design. 

A blueprint for logistic support is needed similar to the 
manner in which the design disclosure drawing; is a blue- 
print for the hardware. This blueprint can be in the 
form of the Maintenance Engineering Analysis Record 
(MEAR) or some other similar systematic analysis rec- 
ord to alleviate deficiencies in logistic planning. It also 
would provide a base on which to build more reliable in- 
formation as experience data becomes available. 

Information System 

For truly effective integrated logistic support there 
must be a free flow of information. Data generated at each 
decision-making level must flow to the next echelon of 



decision making. Just as important, meaningful data must 
flow "up stream" to the previous decision-making level to 
verify the accuracy of previous decisions. It is necessary 
to insure, for example, that design changes are produced 
where unforeseen maintenance or purchase problems have 
arisen, and that future design decisions reflect the ex- 
perience of maintenance or purchase personnel and then- 
contributions to integrated logistic support. 

The information system whicli must be designed to 
accommodate this concept is one which meets the need ot 
Fleet maintenance personnel, inventory managers, con- 
tract officers, training coordinators and contractors, and 
which is also meaningful to those responsible for design, 
development and other facets of initial material support. 
With this necessity for integration it is important that the 
system design of the information sub-system used for pro- 
visioning be compatible with information systems utilized 
for maintenance control. 

Within the Navy, basic information is being provided 
through the Standard Navy Maintenance Material Man- 
agement Information System. Data generated by this sys- 
tem must provide the flow up stream to all echelons of 
management. The information system should be designed 
to distill and summarize to insure that significant facts 
are made available at each echelon of decision making, 
Thus, on an exception basis, management attention can 
be focused on the more economical allocation of our re- 
sources. 

The necessity for the flew of this type of information 
to a contractor providing 1 initial support for a weapon 
system is also obvious, hut this should be n consideration 
in any contract for the more sophisticated military hard- 
ware. We are heavily dependent upon rapid technological 
improvements to maintain our military superiority. Tu 
facilitate engineering decisions which would minuniy-e 
overall support costs in future designs, language imisb he 
placet! into our contracts which would eliminate any in- 
formation barrier. 

Adjustment in Emphasis 

Accordingly, the impact of maintainability, as utilised 
in the planned maintenance element of integrated logistic 
support, on supply management is obyous. The manage- 
ment of technical material, i.e., material held in support 
of maintenance decisions, requires a change in emphasis 
directed to a better integration of supply, maintenance and 
other logistic functions. Some of the /unctions of supply 
management that have been useful for supply problems 
in the past are not as partineniit in the environment of 
technical supply. For example, the concepts of repetitive 
demand and random error used to determine reorder points 
and other quantities become less significant, 

Formulae developed on a statistical basis which reflect 
the probability of random error in demand arc seldom as 
applicable for technical items since, as noted previously, 
their demand is a function of predetermined maintenance 
decisions. A large part of our research and improvement 
eflforts in supply has been directed to development of eco- 
nomic order quantities, variable safety levels and similar 
scientific decision rules. While these have applicability to 
u small band of technical secondary items and repair 
parts, they are of little or no significance with respect 
to the vast bulk of items such as repairables which con- 
stitute a large part of our inventory investment. Much of 
our effort has been devoted to refining functional tasks 
of supply management. We have made progress within 
this area of responsibility which, when viewed alone, is 
impressive. But in approaching the problem of true econ- 
omy, we must now view these same tasks in the conceptual 
light of balanced integrated logistic support. 

It follows that both industry and the Military Services 
will be required to utilize new skills for which there is a 
lack o*f trained personnel. We must learn to use new man- 
agement science techniques over and above the old JBOQ 
(Economic Order Quantity) variable safety level con- 
cepts, For example, simulation, using computers, is a basic 

(Continued on paye #5) 
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Defense Contract Audit Agency 

(Continued from puffft 5) 

ments (Financial Management) and (Installations and 
Logistics) ; the Director, Defense Supply Agency, and the 
Director of the Defense Contract Administration Services, 
Defense Supply Agency. The Director, DCAA, is required 
to give an appropriate report to the Defense Contract 
Advisory Council at least twice each year. 

Finally, it is the DCAA Director's intention to meet 
with representatives of industry associations and contrac- 
tors from time to time to obtain the benefit of their sug- 
gestions as well as hear their gripes, if any, so that con- 
structive improvements can be made and corrective ineas- 
unres can be taken where appropriate. 
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Facts on Defense Contract 
Audit Agency 

Name: Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) 
Location: Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 
Director: William B. Petty, who is responsible directly 
to the Secretary of Defense and receives staff supervision 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
Mission and Functions: 

Audit, examine or review contractors' and subcon- 
tractors' accounts, records, documents and other evidence; 
systems of internal control; accounting, costing and gen- 
eral business ^practices and procedures. 

Give advice and recommendations to procurement and 
contract administration personnel on acceptability of costs 
and estimates of cost to be incurred as represented by 
contractors incident to the award, negotiation, modifica- 
tion, change, administration, termination or settlement of 
contracts; adequacy of financial or accounting aspects of 
contract provisions; adequacy of contractors' accounting 
and financial management systems, estimating procedures 
and property controls. 

Assist responsible procurement or contract adminis- 
tration activities in their surveys of the purchasing- 
procurement systems of major contractors and provide 
advice and recommendations to the Government manage- 
ment level having authority and responsibility to take 
action on the audit findings. 

Cooperate with other DOD components on reviews, 
audits, analyses or inquiries involving contractors' finan- 
cial positions or financial and accounting' policies, pro- 
cedures or practices. 

Maintain liaison auditors, when appropriate, at major 
procurement and contract administration offices and 
provide assistance in the development of procurement 
policies and regulations. 

Organization: Under the DCAA Headquarters at Cameron 
(station there are seven regional offices. More than 200 
branch and resident offices will be located throughout 
the United States and overseas. Current addresses and 
telephone numbers of the DCAA regional offices arc: 
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DCAA, Los Angeles Region 
1206 Maple Ave. 
Los Ang-oles, Calif. 90015 
Phone: (Area Codo 213) 
088-8606 



Immigrant Aliens Affected 
by Change in Security Regulation 

Defense contractor employees who are immigrant aliens 
(persons lawfully admitted into the United States under 
immigration visas for permanent residence) and whose 
access to classified information is essential in the perform- 
ance of classified contracts nro no longer required to for- 
mally declare their intentions to becomn United Stale.* 
citizens to be eligible for personnel security clearances. 

The requirement that the immigrant alien file with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service an Application K> 
IjiXGcute a Declaration of Intent (Naturalization Form 
N-800), as now set forth in tho Department of Defense 
Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified 
Information (attachment to DD Form 441), dated March 
1, 1905, has been deleted effective immediately. An appro- 
priate amendment to the manual is being prepared. 
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Integrated Logistic Support 

(Continued from page 23) 

technique to test alternatives before decisions are made. 
But to use this technique requires skills in mathematics, 
probability theory and computer soft-ware development. 
A working knowledge of PERT and PERT Cost to 
solve complex problems in program management should 
be a part of the "bag of skills" we can bring to bear 
on complex problems. Knowledge of statistical techniques, 
cost analysis and system design is essential. With our 
dependence upon computers and communications networks 
for data processing, we must concentrate on the technol- 
ogy in data processing, systems analysis, programming, 
computer operations and communications. All of these 
techniques arc now in use but we need more military offi- 
cers with these skills now, and in the future. 

Summary 

In summary, in the environment of integrated logistic 
support, forces are at work which tend to circumscribe the 
military supply systems of the future. These forces are 
moving us inexorably from the "art-of-supply" decision 
rule techniques, which wo have developed so thoroughly, to 
decision techniques which are more constricted by main- 
tenance decisions. 

More than ever before we are faced with the diametric- 
ally opposed forces of ever increasing costs for the support 
of our new, more sophisticated weapons systems and lim- 
ited resource availability. Organizationally, the response 
has been to place more reliance on birth-to-death manage- 
ment of weapons systems by weapon system managers. 

It is in this framework that the concepts of integrated 
logistic support can nourish more readily; conversely, 
these concepts support this type of vertical organization. 
The weapon system manager can, with an information 
system which keeps him apprised of significant develop- 
ments at all phases in the life program of his weapon 
system, use simulation and other available computer tech- 
niques to relate data which are essential to employing the 
concepts of integrated logistic support 



One example is the concept of maintainability. By pro- 
viding what managers consider the cost of maintenance 
and related logistic support early in the design and devel- 
opmental phases, this concept assists the weapon system 
manager in providing an orderly and disciplined method 
of allocating his resources over the life program of his 
weapon system. 

One significant feature of integrated logistic support, 
however, is that decisions which predetermine the range 
and depth of support items are made long 1 before the sup- 
ply system is called upon to provision or otherwise sup- 
port equipments of the weapon system, This will unequi- 
vocally change our method of doing business as usual. 

In fact, Point Thirty-five presents both industry and 
the military with a challenge that is far-reaching. We 
must obtain the expertise and training necessary to par- 
ticipate more fully in the early decisions required of the 
weapon system manager if we are to remain a valuable 
instrument of combat readiness. 

Our country has a large stake in the implementation of 
Point Thirty-five, for it charts as unerringly as the navi- 
gator's triangle the military logistical course for the 
future. 
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A survey card is being mailed to all subscribers of the 
Defense Industry Bulletin. This circularizution is required 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing and 
must be returned by the Editor on or before Oct. 15, 
1965. Subscribers who do not complete the survey card 
will be removed from the mailing list 



A facsimile of the survey card is printed below. If 
you have not received your survey card, or are not a regu- 
lar subscriber to the Bulletin but would like to receive the 
publication, please clip, fill out and mail the reproduction 
on this page. 
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Your name is on our rnmllng list to receive the DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY BULLETIN. Please indicate below whether or not 
you wish ti> continue fcciv3iiB the BULLETIN mid return this 
cnrd within thirty <3fl) days. There will he no reminder notice. 

Thia circuliiri/alion is required by tlie Joint CoriKi-eaaionriJ Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Do you wish to continue receiving tile BULLETIN? Yes No 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of 51,000,000 and over awarded during month of August 10GB ; 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3 Standard Oil Company of California. Sun Francisco, $1,540. 134. 

3.312,025 gallons of lubricating oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 

Washington, D.C. 
-Texaeo, Inc., New York City. SI. (174,35(1. 1,634.193 callous of 

lubricating oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wasbinjrton, D.C. 
--Chase Bag Co., New York City, $1.363,Ii22. 7,820, (100 burlap sand 

bags, Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Va, 
4 Bern Knne Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 1,782,090. 1G6.1540 locker 

trunks. Brooklyn. Defense Personnel Support Center. Philadelphia. 
Gulf Oil Corp., New York City. S5,307.6(H). 03 million gallon:; of 

jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 
Cberublno Petti nnd Co., Inc.. Atlantic City, N.J. SI, 080,000. 

75,000 men's wool serge coata. Defense Personnel Support Center, 

Philadelphia. 
5 Glenn Berry Mfff., Inc., Commerce, Okla, $1,172,252, 1,140,000 pairs 

of men's cotton sateen trousers. Commerce and Qswego, Kan. 

Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
G The following contracts were awarded for JP-G jet fuel by tlie 

Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. :Socony Mobil Oil Co.. 

New York City. $G,G3G,314. 73,222,000 gals, ; Humble Oil & Refining 

Co., Houston, Tex. $0,503,400. 77,000,000 gals,; Union Oil Company 

of California, Los Angeles, $3,180,905. 21,403,000 gals.; Cities 

Service Oil Co., New York City. $2,142,831. 25,200,000 gal*. : Coastnl 

States Petrochemical Co., Houston, Tex. $1,790,407. 21,000,000 gal-n 
Tennessee Overall Co., Tullnhoma, Tenn. Sl.09fi.QOO. 500,000 pairs 

of men's polyester and wool tropical trousers. Tullahomn. Defense 

Personnel Support Center, Phllndephia. 
West Polnt-Poppcrcll, Inc., New York City. $1.980,071. Nylon cloth. 

Shawmut, Am. Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
-Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling. 111. $1,508,738. 165,540 

coils of concertina barbed wire. Defense Construction Supply Center, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
-Electro Plastic Fabrics, Inc., Pulaski, Va. $1,407,480. 222,000 

ponchos. Defense Peraonnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
-Kenneth M. Wilson Co., Centervllle, Tenn. $1,482,978. 249,240 

ponchos. Defense Personnel Support Confer, Philadelphia. 
-Bowling Bag Co., Vnldosta, Ga. $1,099.400. 4,r>GO,000 sand baga, 

voltlosta and Savannah, Ga. Defense General Supply Center, 

Richmond, Va. 
-Putnam Mills Corp., New York City. Sl.417.GOO. 3,500,000 yds, 

nylon parachute i cloth. Vinton, Va.: Bristol, Tenn, and Putnam, 

Lonn. Defense Personnel Support Center. Philadelphia. 
-Choctaw Mfg. Co., Silas, Ala. $1,410,185. 700.8GO pnlrs of white 

trousers. Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 
-llie following contracts were awarded for JP-4 fuel by the Defense 

i'J'SLnP,! 11 *' Cc " teL '- Washington. D.C. i DeLco Corp., AblJene, Tex. 

W.BS7.309. 50.255,000 gnls.; Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. Amarlllo 

Seles S3 843 IB 1 '' 334 ' 000 * nh '' (; lden En(tlc R "'K Co-- ^ 
Okla. S2,813,i.|5. 34,050,000 gals.; Delta Refining Co., Memphis! 
Tenn S2,3.|5,528. 23,230,000 gals.; MncMlllan Ring-Free Oil Co! 
Los Angeles. $2.194,012. 22.G5G.G5G gals. ; Sioux Oil Co Newcastle 
Wyo. 18,062,726 17,500,000 sals. 7 Howell Refining Co .San 
Antonio, Tex 11,683.764. 18,238,000 E als.; Northwestern RcnninK 
Co- St. Paul Park, Minn. $1,606.500. 15,980,000 gals.; Crystal 
I V W 1n , C [ P " Indianapolis, Ind. $1,138,582. 11,485,000 
n,Oo'o,000 S gaL ' Sn " A " tonio ' Tex - $1,17G,090. 



Ohio 



, *! Ip ? Co " stcr| Jnff. HI. $1,404.700. 161,000 
cmbus, n ohio nrbe<l Wln " ^^ *** Su| l, )ly 
?" 11 ? ^o. Protection. Kan. Sl.8B4.07fi. 101,600 colTa of con- 
wiPOp DetC "" ConBtrllcti Supply Center, Columbus, 



F u M^!!nnW n p n C T trn w S awwdod for JP-4 fuel by the Defense 
*ucl Supply Center. Washington, D.C.; Humble Oil & Helming Co., 
Houston, Tex. 818,869.621. 158,147.000 gals. ; Standard Oi Co of 
nil \ f i? F i' nnci co ' 311.580,074. 118,024,GOO K als.; Continental 
Oil Co Hoiis on, Tex. ?1 1,284.194. 131.228,800 gala. Sunrw OH 
rSiif TU T lMj A fcln i l8 - 8 .88. 02.870.000 BRfl .; Union Oil Co. of 
Calif Los Aneeles. S8.176.601. 85,027.850 gala ; Sowny Mobil Oil 
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Minneapolis. Minn. 
Co,, El Paso, Tex. 
Co, ClevelnnJ, Ohio 
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R Hl ffi. t ., OI , c ft' Dall(ia - Tcx - ti.so.ooo. 

Oil Co., Philadelphia. $1,012,530, 10,080,000" 



Kals.; Kerr-McGce Oil Industries, Oklahoma City. S!,OHIJ.R&0, 
12.ttOO.000 uals. 

Sportwelt Shoe Co., Nashua, N.H. 52,252, Oilfi. 3GO.OOO ]>aii-H nf Mack 
combat boola. Newjiort, N.H. Defense Pur.iunnul Support Center, 
Philadelphia. 

Safety First Shoe Co., Nnnlivillo, Tenn, $].<ifi:i,HCi, 25(1,110 pairs of 
black combat boot a. Huntsville, Ala. UofcnHC Person noL .Sii]i|nirt 
Center, Philadelphia. 

ARMY 

2 Ilrcxina ConHtruction Co., Inc., Itnpfil City. H.I), 82,213,281. Cun- 
struction and excavation work at the I low man- Ma ley Hcftoi-vnlr 
Project. Uowman, N.I). EiiKincoi- District, Onialia, Neb. 

3 Ilemliiffton Arms CD., Inc., DridBejiort, Ciinn. S1.5G,'t,12H. SninJI 
arms ammuniliuii, Indeiiendcncc, Mo. Ammunition Procurement 
and Supply Agency (AMC). Joliet, 111. 

Weatherhend Co., Cleveland, Ohio. S2,lMr>,372. Antilank iii-ojectllca 
Cleveland. Ammunition Procurement and Supply AKC-IIOV (AMC) 
Joliet, 111. 

4 Western Electric Co., New York City. Sl),H7!i,OaO. ModMcntfon Jitls 
for HERCULES miHHlle.s, BurliiiftUn], N.C. Army MiHHlli! Uiimimuuf 
lAMCl, Redstone Arsenal, HunlHville, Alii, 

--A. O. Smith Corn., Chicago. S2.705.000. VfiO-pmind burn]) parts 

Houston, Tex. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Auenny (AMOi. 

Joliet, III. 
Southwest Truck & Hody Co.. Inc., St. Louis. $t.744,32(i. Somf- 

trailor shop vans. West Plaina, M<>. Army Tank Automotive Center 

I AMC), Warren, Mich. 

G Remington Arms Co., Inc., UHdfreport, Oonii. $13,H27.H7. ;tO call- 
be . r ,IV.' lm !"" ti " n ' Independence, Mo. Army Tank Automotive CeiMor 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

fl Holston Defense Corp., Rochester, N.Y. $5,!M2,2H8. M is' II an eon a 
propellantH and explosives. KliiRsporl, Tenn. Ammunition I'mcur*- 
menl & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III, 

General Electric Co,, UnrHiigtmi, Vt. $2,4;M,M23. 7.02mm nlrci-iifL 
machine KUH.H and ]iods. Production tuiiliiii* anil repair pnrl. 
liurinKton. Army Weapons Command IAMC). Koc.lc Islam), I]|. 

Schll er-PfoiiTcr Machine Works, Inc., Southsimplon, Pa. 82,11110.000. 
Metal parts nsaomblics for lG2mm cni'tridos. IMcallnny Arjteiial 
(AMC), Dover, N.J. 

Honeywell. Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,1IH,7!)|). Orilnunec llonw. New 
Hriiihton, Minn. Ammunition Prucurement anil Supply Airom-y 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

--AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $1,17,1S. Ordnanco itcnw, Itlcb- 
moiKl. Ammunition Procurement and Supply Aifnncy (AMtl), Jrtlint, 

11 Hercules Powder Co., Wilminnton, Del. $2,443.H4.|. MiHcellaiivmis 
cxplosuveH and loadinjf of mtsHilo molora. Railfonl, Vn. Acnav Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich 

Linff-Temco-Vouftht, Wnrren, AHcli. S1,0'I7,0(10. LANCE miawilp 
items. Warren. Army Miasilo Plant, Warren. Mich. 

Rcminicton Arms Co., Hi'i(ineport, Conn. $1'., Kill ,2 10. .liO calllier 
nmnuiiiltfnii. Imlependencc, Mo. Ammunition Procurement & Siimilv 
Agency {AMC |, Joliot, III. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $1,083,854. 13 trailer- mounted 

electric power plants Syracuse. Knirincer Htwpnrch & Dcvoloiinieat 

Lftboralorles, Fort IJolvoir, Va. 

Mnrkwell & Hartit, Inc., Memphis, Tonn. $l,(iG3,03B. Cormlriiclion 

work on Pino Crook Kcsci-voir, Little River Project, MeOiirtaln 

County, Okla. Engineer District, Tiilsn, Okla. 

Ryan Inc. of Wisconsin, Jnnoavtllc, Wis. $l.r.!)7,.IOO, CoiiHtructlnii 

work on Pike Island Lock and Dam, Ohio Itiver Project. Near 

Wheeling, W. Va. KiiBtncer Diatrlct, PittHbui-gln, p n 

Amron Corp., Waukcsha. Wja. $l,4(i3,fil. 20mm cartridffo com- 

nonont. Frankfort! Arsenal (AMC), Ph[|mlcl])hiii, 

Raylhcon Co., Lcxlnston, Mum. JG, 108,000. Maintenance of iruliJ^l 

and flonlrol sections for Hawk Misnilc SyHtema. Hertford, Mass. 

Army Missile Command (AMC). Huntsvllle, Aln. 

ErickHon Pavinff Co., nellvue. Wash. $1,412,041. ConHtrucUon work 

on I'oster Hcscrvolr. South Snntlom Rlvor Project. Liiui County. 

Ore, Engineer Dlntrict, Portland, Ore. 

Clem C nt Ilros. Co., Hickory, N.C. $5,386,718. Contruction on the 

Oreeij River Dam and Reservoir. Cnmphelluvllle, Ky. EiiBlnow 

JJlstrict, Louisville, Ky. 

Bocine Company, Morton, Pn. $13,048,723, $l,22n,H40 and S2,81G,SCQ. 

Repair partf i for support of CH-47 Chinook Ilolicoptcra. Aviation 

Commnml (AMC), St. Lou!n. 

Gooclycnr Tiro A Rubber Co Akron, Ohio. $1,327,802. M1I3 vehicle 

parts. St. Marys, Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC). 

Wnrren, Mich. 

Union Carbide Corp., New York City. ?1, 039,603. DntLorlon for tiic. 

ticnl radio seta. Chemwny, N.C. Army Electronics Command, Phlhi- 

dclphlu. 

, C0 n"" Sk< 5 k K'5l' i.MO.OOO. BIcctronlQB Equipment. 
lca Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N J 

t " M \ V ^ n ,', Pft ; 8 ' fl0 l' OM '""> It.342,113. Repair pnrte for 
- Chinook Helicopter*]. Army Aviation Command (AMC), SI. 
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RCA, Cnnulen, N.J. $4,!)0 L J,Blf}. liailiu equipment, Army Electron lea 
Command (AMC), Philadelphia. 

-ftlaiicl EnjrineorinE & Manufacturing Corp., HunUnttlon, Ind. 
SG,S7,321. Radio equipment. HuntingUm and/or Stilt Lake City, 
Utah. Army Electronic* Command (AMC), Philiidc'lpbin. 

Chandler Evans, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. Sl.801.fi97. Turbine 
fuel controls and governor Hssemblics for UII-1 helicopters. Avln- 
tion Materiel Command (AMCl, St. Louis. 

McCarthy Hros. Construction Co., St. Luuia. 82,110,940. Construc- 
tion on the Mississippi Rivor nt St. Louis. Engineer District, St. 

j --Itymi Aci-nnnutlcal Co., Sim Diego, Cnlif. SI, 000, (Kin. Design nnd 
development of 500 Ib. precision drop glider systems. San Diego 
nnd Yiima, Aria. Army Avinlion Laboratories, Fort Euslis, Va. 
-Pliilco Corp., Newport llench, Calif. $1,224,800. Industrial ensineer- 
itin services for Hie SHlLLELAdH missile. Newport Reach. Los 
AnKC-lcs Procurement DisLrict lAMCI, Pnsadona, Calif. 
Slcwnrt Warner Corp., Indinnnpolis, Ind. SI, Ml. 89 4. Bomb pnrts. 
Itidiannpolis. Ammunition Procurement nnd Supply Agency <AMC), 
Joliet, III. 

.1 Hoeing Co., Scuttle, Wnsh. $2.000,0(10. Ilest.'arch nnd development 
services on HIUEX program. Senltlo. Kan Francisco Procurement 
Div. I AMC), Oakland, Cnlif. 
Fruchauf Corp.. Detroit. $1,284,074. XMfi74 semi-trailers. Delphos, 

Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center I AMC), Warren. Mich. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,000,000. Maintenance 
find support services. Sunflower Army Ammunition Plant, 
Ijawronce, Knn. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
( AMC), Joliet, 111. 
U White Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. $4,202.GOU. 2'X- ton trucks. 

Army Mobility Commnnd (AMCl, Warren, Mich. 

Case Master llody, Inc., Rose Oily. Mich. $3.]<JO,B11. 400-gallon 
WEI tor tnnk trailers. Hose City. Army Tank Automotive Center 
l AMC), Wnrren, Mich. 

M Chrysler Motors. Detroit. SH, 078.81(5, One-ton cargo trucks fMCUl). 
Warren, Mich. Army Mobility Command lAMC), Warren, Mich. 
Ttnytheon Co., Lexington, Masa. $1,250,000, Selected items of 
irround support equipment for the HAWK missile HyHlcm. Wnlthnm 
and Andover, Mass. Army Missile Commnnd (AMC), Iluntsvllle, 
Alu. 

Associated Builders, Inc., Cleveland. Ohio. $1,048,500. Hoofing anil 
insulation work nt the Clevolnnd Tank Plant. Engineer District, 

(icncrnl Motors, Detroit. $2,2-12,000. Engine development for the 
U.S./Kcdfii'al Republic uf CJormany main battle tank, Detroit nnd 
Wnrren, Mich. Army Tank Automotive Center |AMC), Wnrren, 
Mich. 

- Fcglcs Construction Co., Minneapolis. 52,000,000. Conntructlon of 
facilities to dispose of waste roil water from explosive production 
operations. Joliet, 111. Engineer District, Chieiigo. 

A VCO Corp., Richmond, Ind. $ I ,560,1)28. Adapter boosters and 
metal pnrts (M12GA1). Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency I AMC), Joliet, 111. 

:5 Colt's Inc.. Hartford, Conn. $4,182.304. M-lli rillcH for the Air 
Fores nnd Coast Ouaril, Army Weapons Command, (AMC), Hock 
Island, III. 

Number One Contracting Corporation of Delaware, West I'lttston, 
I'll. $2,082,820. Work on lilanchard Reservoir Project. Nenr Lock 
llavcu, Pn. Engineer DiHtrlcl, Hnltimore. 

iG^IJcuvon-McLiiiiuhlin-York, Inc.. York. Pn. $11,983,78'!. Einhl-lneh 
howilKcrs (MHO) nnd recovery vehicles. York, Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Wnrren, Mich. 

llrlslol Electronics. New Hcnlford, Mass, $4,321,810. Hnillo selH nnd 
receiver- transmitters. New Bedford. Army Electronics Commnnd 
lAMC), Philadelphia. 

Spcrry Knnd Corp., New York City. $5,448,041. Ammunition. 
Shrcivoport, La. Ammunition and Procurement Agency (AMC), 
Jollel, III. 

>7 i* c tcr Kicwlt Sons, Rlchmoml, Calif. $1,708,160. Work on Half 

Mown Dny project. San Francisco. Kngincei- DiHtrlcl, Sun FrnnciHco. 

A. S. Schulmnn Electric Co., Lon Angeles. $1,108,931. Work on 

Cii-ecn Peter Keservolr Project. Near Foster, Ore. Engineer District, 

Ptirlliind, Ore. 

-^Newport News Shipbuilding: and Dryilock Co., Newport; News, V(i. 
51. (131, 180, Work on Cat-tors Dam on the Cooaawntlec Jtiver, 
iJoorjrln, Project. Enirlncer District, Mobile, Aln. 

(Jrummnii Aircraft RnginecrliiK Corp., HctbpnHe, N.Y. $1,400.000. 
Modernisation of OV-1C MOHAWK aircraft. Stuart, Fla. and 
IJcthpage. Army Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 
California Electric Mfg. & Service Co., Wilmington, Calif. 81,328.400. 
1/4 -Ion cargo trailers. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

Highway Products, Inc., Kent, Ohio. $1,448,000. HAWK Kuided 
iiiiBHila Immchers. Army MisHlle Commnnd (AMCJ, Redstone 
ArseiiRl. HuntHvllle, Ala. 

Kannrr Corp,, Kingaton. Pa. $1,221,110. M-7B grenade Inuncliei-H. 
Army Weapons Commnnd (AMC), Rock Inland, 111. 

fioodycitr Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $1.033,200. 10,000- 

gnllon collapsible lank nsnenibHea. Hockmart, Ga. Army Mobility 
Equipment Center (AMC), St, Louiu. 
Collins Hndlo Co., Rlchardaon, Tex. $2,205,000. Radio terminal seta. 

Army Blcctronica Commnnd (AMC), Philadelphia. 

30 Dynnlcctron Corp., Washington, D.C. $4,642,638. Installation, opera- 
tion nnd maintenance of government owned data collection facilities 
nt the White Sands Missile Range. Missile Range Headquarters, 
White Snnds, N.M. 

Hal Gar Mfff. Co., Prlmoa, Pn. $1,104,720 and $1,052,142. 3,065 

eenerntor sota (1V& KW, 00 cycle) nnd 2,G73 generator sets (l'/i 

KW, 28 volts), Army Mobility Command (AMC), St. Louis. 

Pilchard Uell Electronics Corp., Newbury Park, Calif. $1,661,416. 

Trnnsponder test sets. Procurement District (AMC), Log Angeles. 

Defense Industry Bulletin 



-Pathman Construction C,. Chicago. $4.030.600. CtJimtrucUoTi <rf 
250 family huualnff uniU at Fort Sheridan. III. Engineer DistUct, 

-BH. C tTEIlronl Cor,,.. New Bedford, Mn H . *1.0DB.fl". ^' io 
nmiilifiers. Army Electronics Commnnd (AMC). Phfladelpliia. 

ChromcrBft Corp., St, Louis. 11,208.068. 2.76 jurlio l ' nc . ( ?"^ ( : L 
launchers. Ammunition Procurement & Simply Center (AM^J, 

31 uls^Kabber Co,, New York City. $5,flOO,8S;i. Kcnctlvatlon "i 
jnnintunanco nativities at the Army Ammunition Plant, Joiiot, in. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMU, Joliet, ill, 

Mngnavox Co.. Fort Wnyn*. Ind. 51,110,300. llaillo reeolvwn nnd 
i-ceeiver-tratisnilttcrB. Urbnna, 111. ami Fort Wayne. Army Elec- 
tronics Command lAMC). Philaclelphin. , PU f, ,! 

Tliompwn-Ramo-Woiildrlilge. Cleveland, Ohio. $2,282,468. Grenade 
launchers. Rack Island ArsenRl (AMC), llock Island, III. .,_ m 

Olln Mathicson Chemical Carp., Lexington, Ky. S4,514,B7.i|. 11,5mm 
ammunition and operation nnd mnlnlcnance ncUvitioa. Army Am- 
munition Plant, Clmrleatown, Ind. Ammunition Procurement u(i 
Supply Agency lAMCj. Juliet, 111. ,, w 

Dynamics Corn, "f America, Bridgeport. Conn. $2,841,460, )*.,,v(' 
GO-cycle senerator sets, Army Mobility Eqiiiument Lcnler (AMU), 

Gr'cen Co S nstrncti(in Co. of In.linna, Onktown, Ind. $1,188,686. Work 
on Wiibnsh Hiver Uasln r-rojcpt. Princeton, Ind. Lnffincei' JJiatilc.1. 
Louisville. Ky. , , ,. . , 

Spcrry-Phoenix Co., Phoenix, AH. $2.020.002. Electronic Control 
ampllnere and radio indicators. Los Anwolos Procurement imirict 
I AMC|, PaHndenn, Ciilif. , , , 

Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. S2,382,QGG. Ammunition coinwo- 
noiita. New UrlKhlon, Minn. Ammunition Procurement mid buppiy 

InsUtntc for Defense Analyses, Ai-lingtoii, Va. Sl.BDO.OOO, Evalua- 
tion nnd opoi-ntionnl nnalysea by Issuance of tnsh ortifli's. ItcfcnHC 
Suitply Service, Washington, D.C. 

Dynamics Corp. of Amcrlcn, nrltlgenart, Cunn. $fl,8ii2,47B. f.cnera- 
toc nets. Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Loins. 

Hell & Howdl Co., Chicjijto. $l.aaO,'13l>. Onlnanra fleniB,. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement mid Supply Agency (AMCJ, Joliet, 111. 

NAVY 

2 Lockliecd Missiles iml Space Co., Sunnyvale. Calif. 32I1.G1>7,2GO, 
EngineerlnB urogrnm asHoolatocl witli POLARIS A-S missile. Sunny- 
vale. Sneclal Projects Oillee. _ 
8 United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. Sl.28l.080. apnro 
jiarta for .T-52, J-67 anil J-48 jet aircraft enKliica. I'.nst Hnrtfun.1. 
Nnvy Aviation Sujiply Oilice, Philadelphia. 

Vnrinn ABHOcialcs, Palo Alto, Calif. $1,532,425. Procurement nntj 

inHtiillatinn of a micruwavo linear nccelcrntor at tile National 

Nnvnl Mtidlcnl Center, Uothesila. Mil. Uurcnii of Yimls M\ Booka. 

General Ulcctrlc, Wnshinulon, D,C. $4,810,237. Mrtiliflnatioiia U> tlio 

MK-8'I lire control ftj'Hteni. Pltlsadd. MaHS. Suocinl Projects Ofllcu. 

American Mfs. Co., of Texas, I-'orl Worth, Tex. $1,<1G1,1K7. B-inch 

caliber urojectilca, Furl Wortli. Navy Ships Pnrta Control Centcrj 

MeolianicsbiU'B, Pa. 

4 Lockheed Missiles & S|ince Co., Sunnyvale, Cnlif. SO,000,OU. 

Classiflcd Herviccs in connection with POLARIS missile jiroRrnm. 

Sunnyvale. Bjiecial Projects O nice. ...ooiunni 

B Lockheed MinNilcs & Spncc Co,, Sunnyvale, Cnllf. SHS.dlK.a-lH. 

Hanufflctui'c of POLARIS A-B miaBllcH. Sncramcnto, Lnlii.; 

Bacchus, IKnh; nnd Sunnyvale. Sjiccial Project a OHlcc. 

Corlclyoii & Cole, Inc. nnd City Electric, Inc., Mountain View, C.nlif. 

$1.027,000. Construction of mi electrical distribution eyslttm iintl 

opcrntion bnililfnR extension. SkARKs iBland, Calif. DU'octor, 

Western Division, Bureau of Ynnlfl & Docks, 

United StEi(es Steel Corp., PiUsbnrsh. 1,042,000. Homlj hmllas. 
McKccsjiortj Pa, Nnvy Ships Parts Control Center, MochaiuctibiirK, 
Pa. 
American Machine & Foundry Corp,, York, P. ?1,020,91C. Mortara. 

York. Nvy Ships Purls Control Center, Mcelmnicflbui'R. Pfl. 
Verclel Construction Co., Hiilllmore, Md. $1,2EK,1BO. CmistrueUon f 
WAVE ban-melts ami conversion of hollers In hlilff. #B02. Nnvnl 
Trninini! Center, UnlnlirldRC, Md. Director, Allan tic Division, 
Din-cau of Ynrils & Docks. 

IS. C. Ernest, Inc., Norfolk, Vn. $2,200,863. Extension o iilcr 
ulllUlefi. Naval Station, Norfolk. Director, Allnntlc Divtalon, 
Uui'cnu of Yards & Docks. 

Dell Aerospace Corp., HufTalo, N.Y. $2,0{IG,'018. Navy muntiKcrt 
portion of Hie trl-scrvlce VTOL nircrnfl nroiirnm. Whcntflelil, N,Y. 
Hurciiu of Naval WCJIKOIIH. 
Aerojet fioncrnl Corp,, Aauan, Cnllf, $3,3(49,038. MK 1& torpedoes, 

Bureau of Naval Weapona. 

9 Intcratate Electronics Corp., Annlieim, Cjilif. $8.212,430. Innti-u- 
men lotion iiaaociatetl with POLARIS woit|)ons Hynlcm. Annnolm, 
Simcinl Project Oniee. 
- Bocinff Co., Morion, 1'n. $11,871^04. Dynamic iiarla loe OII-4GA 

licllcopters. Morton. Navy Avlntlon Supply Ofllco, Philadelphia.. 
American Mnchlnc & Foundry Corp., York, Pa. 32,013,802. Liquid 
nrapellanl rocket enitliica. Nnvy Piirehnnfiie Oflkn, \Vnshtnnton, D.C, 
11 Kalacr Aluminum Cliemknl Snles, Onklnnd, Cnlif, $4, 003,791. Alu- 
minum ail-Reid mattinji extrusions, Jlnletliroiio, Mrf. Knvj- Avlntlon 
Supply OfllcG, Philadoluhin. 
Amron Corp., Waukeshn, Win. $8,144,708. 20mi Bteal cni'lflilgc 

cnaes. Navy BUp'e Paris Control Center, Mcclianicsbiirii, Pa. 
Dow Metal Products, Midland, Mich, $6,487,713, Aluminum airfield 
matting extrusions. Mndteon, III. Navy Aviation Supply Oflloo, 
Philndehihia, Pn. , , , 

Harvey Aluminum, Tormnce, Cnlif. $3,432,960. Airfield Imxlinst 
mat and pullet HBseniblles. Navy Aviation Slipply Oflke, Phila- 
delphia, 

CurtlsB-WrlBht, Wootl-HIdiie, N.J. $3,151,011. Spare ports Jor 
cnglneH used In various aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply Offlco, 
Phlladcliililn. 

Emerson Electric, SI. Louis. $1,332,305. Indlcntar groups for line 
In T3A aircraft. Mt. PloftBiintj lown and St. Louis, Navy Avliitlon 
Supply Oniae, Philadelphia, 
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Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 82,080,560. Aluminum air- 
field matting extrusions. Lafayette, Inii. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 

Sperry Rnnd Corp.. .Uuivac Div.. St. Pnul, Minn. 81,899,856. Com- 
puters ami associated equipment for installation aboard ships 
Bureau of Ships. 

S. S. Mullen, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 82,841,086. Erection of 200 
tJSAHOMES. ( re '"- b ~" t ? (i h -- m -- H) - am -' aitc J> re l 11 i ' lti <" 1 f '- 



tTon 

UbAHOMES. Nnval Station, Koiliak, Alaska. Director, Northwest 

Div., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 




, epa. 

of Cn f P r t ^lVnl HC ' f CinC I J 1 ( l r ti ', Sl.088.321. Spare part kits in support 
Philadelphia? aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply Ofilce, 



lw;, 1 ""' C r^' . 1 ' noi -^ Gr box assemblies 
w 1'T J M aVy ^^ lfttiDn Sllt>1>ly Ofncu ' Philndelphia. 
it, Wood-Ilidge. N.J, 81,003.327. Spare nart hiu fn, 
:- ^7 Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia f ' 
ft, Eaat Hartford. Conn. $23,0(57,200. TF-80 cncines 
n u . T C ' Bllren " of Navnl Weanona. ongmea 

United Aircraft Corp., Norwalk, Conn. S5.G02.131 Snare Darts f m - 

PhUa r delSl a . f V AGA airC1 ' aft N-vy* Avtatloi ter'offlS, 
-Kaiser Air Spnce & Electronica Corp., Pnlo Alto, Calif $1 000 000 

"""' ' 



8-u 
d United 

th 



Corp., St. Paul Minn 11 i\n itn f . ,, , 

^'SSfSf^S 1 '" 1 C(llllpment on liavnl shi]ia nn(l 



18 ~f^H,,5!"l ro ,"'=!j lnc ." Westbury, L.I.. N.Y. 
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General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. $10,470,000. Koaoarch and de- 
Z.T"; shim. I "' ( " 1 " lHio " lllftnt3 or Nfiv * slli " a - Sclioncetndy. 
.Ircraft. DloomHold, Conn. 2,771,010. Rotor blades for 
helicopters. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 



30 United Aircraft, Windsor Locks, Conn. $2,1)00,500. Hcpatr part a 

for propellers for P-.'iA nil-craft. Navy Aviation Supply Center. 

Philadelphia. 
General Electric, Pitlslield, Mass. $1,145,003. Manufacture at 

POLARIS guidance tt?Ht sets. Special Projects Office. 
General Precision, Inc., tilemlale, Calif. $1,1100,000. Modifications io 

the fire control system for MK 48 torpedoes. liurcau of WavftI 

Weapons. 
31 Ryan Aeronautical Co., Sun Diego, Calif, $2,550,000. Pruduction n! 

FIKEUEE tai'Bet <troncs. San DICBO, Unrciui of Navnl VV capons, 

AIR FORCE 

2 Hiirtck, Inc.. Tulsa, Okln. ?2,02(i,H40. Instrument fliuhi ti-oincirs 
Tulsn. Aeronautical Systems Div. lAl-'SG), WHjfhi.piittei'son AKlV 
Ohio. f 



Marlln-Mnrietla, Haltimoro. $3,4i)4,OUO. Dusijjn, development, fnlrl- 




guidance system. Milwaukee. Space- Systems Dlv. {AFSCl I us 
Anttoloa. ' 

-- Federal Pacific Electric. Newark, N.J. $1,790,000. I-'nbricntion of 
electrical switching near. Newark. Ualliatie SyHleniK Div lAKSCi 
Norton AFH, Cnlif. 

Lear Sicgler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $1,360,00(1. Procurement of 
nircrnft syroaconc assunihlies and power amplifiers. Aw-onnuHi-nl 
Systems Dlv. (AF3C), WHeht-Palterson AFH, Ohio. '"" onnuui!fll 

4 Thompson Ramo Woolrldgc Inc., Itodondo Hoach, Cnlif. SlO.KOOOUQ 
nnrl $H, 390,830. FY 66 MINUTEMAN development support iuWfws 
and non-development Hupporl services. Norton AFH, Cnlif liuU 
llstic Systems Dlv. (AFSC). Los AnBolcH. 

Boohiff Co., BoaltlD. Wah. $.!,4fi2.000. Development, (cat ami 
V^l', l ?M?, B , ,{ 01 ' nwx'ornlantlnn of Winds I through V of 
MINUltMAN weaimn system. Scuttle. IlalllHlic Systems 

(AFSC), LOH AllKCles. 

Dow Chemical Co.. Midland, Mich. $1,137,091. Productio 
ordnance, larriincc, Cnlif. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. lAKSCi 
WHitht-Patlursoii AFH. Cnlif. im^l, 

Lear Slcffler, Inc., San In Monica, Calif. $1,301,5<IO. .Scientific aliulji 
in support of missile ran ire safely, Simla Monica. Ail- Force 
Western lest Ranito (AFSC). Vandenherir AFH, Calif 

I lompson Itomo Woolrldgc, Inc., Redondo Hcneh. Calif, $2,000(101! 
Work on space-immnd communications. Ilodomlo iloaeh Space 
Systems Div. (AFSC), I, OH AiiRoles. 

General Electric, Arknnsa.t City, Kan. $2,860,300, Overhaul nnil 

modification of J-86 engines. Arkansas City. Oklahoma City Air 

Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFH, Okln. 
Colt Industries, Pratt & Whitney, Inc., Cudiihy, Calif, gB.fi.IO.D42, 

I induction of machine tools. Cudahy. Aonmiiutlcril Systemn Dlv 

(AFSC), WHKhl-I'alei'Hon AFH, Ohio. 
New DMtnln Machine Co., Cleveland. $l,()HI,HfiH. 1'i-oductlon i.( 

machine tiiols. Cleveland. Aeronautical .Systems Div. (AKfiC) 

Wrinht-Patleraon AFH, Ohio. 



the 



fit 



H & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Win, ?2,l09,27fi 
J roiiuctlon of machine tools. Aeronautical KyuleniH Div iAFK<!i 
Wrinht-Paltei'soii AFH, Ohio. 

Kearney & Trcckcr Corn., Milwniikee, Wh. $2,32.1.000, 1'Hnluc- 
,?V^-.^ f lV, (ll ; ll , ilie , l "" l!! ' Milwaukee, Aoronaulh'ul SysU-niH Div. 
lAI'KO), Writtht-Pnttersiiii AKH, Ohli). 

5 Lockheed Aircraft, Ontario, Calif. $2.tfiO,H2(i. ModmAtiun ->f 
;,,;,-, ni ' 1(1 ' l ; (l , ft - OnlnHo. Warner-Ki.l.inN Air Matei-iel Arwi 
(AFLC), Rohins AKH, Ca. 

StcnrnH-Kogor Corp., Denver. ,$l,fll>H.'l H. Ronkci onitlnn m'otirJlanH. 
Woal Palm Hcacli, Fla. Mlddlelown Air Matoriel Area (AI-'LCi, 
OlniHted AFH, Pa. 

G~ Lockheed Aircraft Service Co., Jamaica. N. Y. 81,702,0(10 Ovpi-hmil 

nncl routine mnlntcnanee of the sueclal ii- minsiim (SAM) lli-ci. 

Oklahoma City Air Material Area (AKLC). Tinker AFIl, Ohln. 
Aerojet-Cencrnl Corp.. Sacramento, Calif. tf.'l.fiilH.OOO. '1'1'J'AN II 

proiuilHion H.VMteiiiH. Sacnunento. Kan Hurnardino Air MntcriH 

Area (AFLC), Norton AFiL Calif. 

Ha/.eltine Corp., Little Neclt. N. Y. Sl,2li,00fl. Prodiiclion <hf com- 
t ,'\","l^','f l ", T , l E 1 .<-'[l l ifl'mci>t. Little Nift-k. Aeroniuitical Kylcmn Dlv. 
(Al'SC), WriKlil-PatlerHiin AFH, Ohio. 

10 Unlvnc, Hpcrry Kami, Corp., WdHlihiKton, ]'),{!. 
tronic data proct-asliiK HyulcmH, Philndt>l]ilila. 
WiiiK (AI'LC), WriBlil-PnlUjrHon AFH, Olilo. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Hurhank, Calif. $1, .1:17,0(10. 



$(1,71)15,010, Klcr- 
27fiOth Air Hnsn 



, . , ,. 

liiHtriimentalion and enuipmi-nt for collcctlfin of hitih 



Maintenance of 



Cnm| (AI-'SC), 



Modi [l*n( ion nf 
Mlddlclnwii 



clear air turlmleneo data. KysleniH 

Wriftht-Patleraon AFH, Ohio. 
Iluifhes Aircraft, Culver Cily, Calif S(ilfiOOOI) 

MINUTEMAN niiHsilo ivat cduipmunt. Culver Cltv. 

Air Materiel Area (AKLC), Olmsteail AKH, 1'a 
---Hufflion Aircraft, Culver City. Calif. $4.800,000. Flitfht te*L ]>ro- 

K'] nm , AT"!-,,, e , ,'"" 1K "^'O'nfl- Oulvcr City. Aeronautic! Hj-jtU'riw 

Div. (Al'SC), WriKht-Paltoi-Hon AI-'ll, Ohio. 
IloeluK Co., Morion. I'a. $23.000,000. Pniduclidn of U1I-I7A lieli- 

oo,itern and rcliitwl (jrimml emiipmont. Morlnn. AernnnullcBl 

Systems Div. (AKSC), Wri|flit-T l ntter H( >n Al-'H, Ohio. 
11 Avco Corp.. Stratford, Conn. S3, 000,000. Production of T-5IJ tirrin.i 

w.'i'iS. V"if A 8 ^? 1 ^'! 1 ' Acpol >"Henl Sywtenii. Div. <AI'8G). 

WriBht-PalterHini AFIJ. Ohiit. 

IS noeliiK Co., Wichita, Kan. 4,i)OO. l |fiH. FY f.O H-fi2 Fleet Snpiinrt 
Oklahoma Cily Air MnleHol Area (AFLC), Tinier 
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13 M I.T., Cambridge, Masts. Sl,2fiO,000. Procurement of a develop- 
ment "model stabilized navigation system. Aeronautical Systems 
Div (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFli, Ohio. 

Phiico Corp., Fort WnshinKlon, Pa. $1,020,387. Operation of the 
precision measurements! equipment, laboratory nt Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. Air Force Western Test KaiiBe (AFSC), Vnndenberg AFB, 
Cnlif! 

llj Testron, Inc., Grants PUSH, Ore. S2,0(')0,0'JG. Ejector racks for 
F--4C nil-craft. Grants Pass. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area 
IAFLC). Robins AFli, fin. 

17 Kearney & Trccker Corp., Milwaukee, Win. $1,23,783. Production 
of machine tools and related equipment. Milwaukee. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFH, Ohio. 

SimclHtrnnd Corp., Holviilore. 111. $1,982.079, Production of machine 

tools and related equipment. Helvidere. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Put. I eraon AFB, Ohio. 

IgAerodox, Inc.. Miami, Flu. S3,H l JO,4fi8. Overhaul of R--13GO engines. 

Sncramento Air Materiel Aron, McClellnn AFH, Cnlif. 
Ccucrnl Electric, Philadelphia. $1,494,000. Fliulit lestinB of the 
Maneuver I ciK Ballistic- He-entry Vehicle. Philadelphia. Ballistic 
Byst-emi! Div. (AFSC), Norton AFli, Cnlif. 

Convnir, San Dieso, Unlif, $1.000.000. Production of ATLAS/ 
AGENA lioosters!. Sun Diego. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los 

10 Gcnci-nl Electric, Cincinnati, $88,273,000. Procurement of J79-GE-15 

turbojet engines for F-l nnd RF-4 aircraft. Aeronauticul Systems 

Div (AFSC), W i' ii?ht- Patterson AFH, Ohio. 
General Electric, Cincinnati. $2,03-1, GOO. Moiliflciitiori kits and sjwire 

parts for J-70 imtunes. Okljiliomn City Air Materiel Aron (AFLC), 

Tinker -M-'H, Okln. 
20 IlMifhos Aircraft Co., Culver City, Cnlif. $2,fi03,[iOO. Engineering 

Korviccs for tent anil evaluation of the F-l 02 and F-10G aircraft. 

Hollomnn AFH, N. M. Snn Antonio Air Mnleriel Area (AFLC), 

Martin-Mar icti a, Baltimore, Md. 1,050,730. Modification of I!-57 
nil-craft. Middle River, Md. Wavner-Robina Air Materiel Area 
(AFLCI, Robins Al-'H, (in. 

B F. Goodrich. Akron, Ohio. $1,026,112, Production of B-B2 air- 
craft tires. Akron. Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

23 United Aircrnfl, Windsor Locks, Conn. $3,4-15,237. Mortification 
of I1-B2 engine HlnrterH and related equipment. Windsor Locks. 
Oklahoma City Air Muteriol Area (AFLC), Tinker AFlt, Okla. 
2-1 Cimllon Electronics, Wostbnry, N. Y. $1,178,350, Procurement of 
rndar sots. Electronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. 0. Hanscom Field, 
Mnan. 

General Electric, West Lynn, Masn. $4,324,BriH. Procurement of 
T-B8 enKinew. Aeroniuiticnl Systemti Div, (AFSC), Wrifsht-PfttterBon 
AI''II, Ohio. 

Southwest Airmolivc Co., Dallas, 'fax. $1,130,001. Overhaul of 
J--d7 cnsines and components, Dallas. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln. 

Ilnycs International Corp., Uirmintfhnm, Aln. $1,700,000. Procure- 
ment of aircraft fuel tanks. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFLC), 
WriBht-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

North American Aviation, Los Angeles. $1,000,000. Technical 
aei'vJces and parts ( repair and replacement), in support of the 
X-lfi research aircraft iiroBrnm. Los AnjielcH. Aeronautical Sys- 
(.oma Div. (AFLC). WrlcbL-Pnttorflon AFH, Ohio. 

26 Hoeing Co., Seattle. Wash. 11,041, 144. Fabrication, tiHHcrnbly check- 
out nml test of MINUTEMAN emiipment. Seattle. Ballistic Syatcma 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Cnlif. 

General Motors, Milwaukee, Win. $1,433,900. Work on TITAN U 
misdile EUidnnce system. Onh Creek, Wis. Middletown Air Materiel 
Arcn (AFLC), Olmnled AFH, Pa. 

iG Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $22,952,523. Modification of 
FALCON mlsistlt's, TUPHOII, Ari. Mlddletown Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC). Olmsled AFH, Pa. 

Amerlcnn BoHch Armii Corp., Garden City, N. V. Jl, 241.000. Work 
on advanced ballistic re-entry system program. Garden City. 
Ilnlllsllc Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 
WealinKhoiiso Electric, Baltimore, Md. $G,94r,707. Production, of 
]nw frequency cominunicntions stets. linltimore. Electronic Sya- 
tein Div. (AFSC), L. ti. HiuiHCom Field, Muss. 
North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio. $2,520, 506. Moilifl- 
cntlon of T-28 alrcriift. Columbus. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC). McClellnn AFH, Calif. 

-Bendix Corp.. South Ilmul. Ind. $1.101,000. l''-101 liuii ) "E Ee 
asHemblies. Osden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AM). Utah. 
Mnunnvox Co., .Fort Wnyne, Ind. $1.227,000. Procurement of 
crimmiinlcatioiiH cquiiiment for C-141 aircraft. Wnrncv-Robina Air 
Mnlcrlcl Area (AFLC). Robins AFH, Gn. 

Dallas Alrmotive, Inc., Dallas, Tex. J2.0IH).8. Ovorhijul of It-2300 

engines. San Antonio Aiv Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, lex. 

North American Aviation, Los Anseles, 51,750,000. Test work on 

the I'MOO aircraft. Sacramento Air Mnleriel Area (A1'1,L.), 

McClellnn AFH, Cnlif. , , _ 

General Electric, West Lynn. Mass. (B.BOO.OOO., Production of J-B6 

engines. West Lynn. Aei-onaittlcal Systems Div. (AI'SG), VVrient- 

raUerson AFH, Ohio. T 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corn,, Pni-nmiis, JN.J. 

SI, 104,500. Enfilneering ci-vieea and material in support 01 ine 

StratcRlc Air Command Control System. Paramus and Offutt 

AFB, Neb. Klcctronic Syatcms Div. (AFSC), L. 0. Hnnscom Field, 

Mttss. 

31-Stan.lflrd Mfg. Co., Dallns, Tex. $2,142,000. Production ^muni- 
tions handling trucks. Dalian. San Antonio Air Materiel Aien 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. ,_ . , t 

I.D.M., Rockvillo, Md. $2,200,070. Enalnecrlnv research to develop 
Improved compiUer pro K i'nmmlnK techniques. Omaha, Neb. on a 
Washington, D. C. Koine Air Development Center (At bi^j, 
Grlfliss AFli, N. Y. 



Industrial Security 

Management Courses 

Offered To Contractor REPS 

Industrial Security Management Courses for contractor 
representatives will be given in October at the Boston and 
Dallas Defense Contract Administration Services (DCAS) 
Regions. A requirement for enrollment is a current secu- 
rity clearance of Confidential or higher. 

The courses are presented by the instructor staff from 
the U. S. Army Intelligence School, Fort Holabird, Balti- 
more, Md., and are periodically scheduled at various loca- 
tions in the United States as a service to contractors. 
These courses are field extensions of the resident courses 
presented at Fort Holabird. 

The course in Boston will be presented October 18-22 at 
the Hotel Madison, North Station, Boston, Mass, To enroll 
or request more information, contact the Chief, Office of 
Industrial Security, DCAS Region, Boston, 6GG Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02210, telephone: (Area Code 617) 
Liberty 2-6000, Ext. 809. 

The course in Dallas will he presented October 25-29 at 
the Ramnda Inn, 6900 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Tex., 
located near the entrance to Love Field. To enroll or re- 
quest more information, contact the Chief, Office of Indus- 
trial Security, DCAS Region, Dallas, 500 S. Ervay Street, 
Dallas, Tex. 75201, telephone; (Area Code 214) Riverside 
9-2039 or Riverside 9-35S9, 
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Atlantic-Pacific 

Interocecmic Canal Study 

Commission Appointed 

A study of the engineering feasibility of various routes 
and methods of construction of a sea-level canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is being planned by a 
special five-man commission appointed by the President. 

The group, called the Atlantic-Pacific Intcroceauic 
Canal Study Commission, has requested that the Secretary 
of the Army appoint the Chief of Engineers, Army Corps 
of Engineers, as its agent for conducting the study. 

The Army Engineers will develop, in coordination with 
the AEC, the Panama Canal Company, and other agencies, 
a plan for collecting and evaluating the necessary geo- 
logic, hydrologic and other scientific data in Panama 
and other countries. This information will be used ^by 
the Commission to determine the most feasible location 
for the canal, the best method of construction and the 
cost of the project. 

After review and approval of the plan by the Com- 
mission, the Chief of Engineers will supervise the 
execution of the plan. 

Members o the Commission are former Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson as Chairman, Dean 
Robert Storey :as Vice ' Chairman, Dr, Milton Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Raymond Hill and Mr. Kenneth Fields, 
former General Manager of ABC, 
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Hawaii Gov. Burns Calls Conference 
on Oceanography and Astronautics 

Governor John A. Burns of Hawaii has called a Conference on 
Oceanography and Astronautics to be held Sept. 29 to Oct. 2 at the 
Kauai Surf Hotel. 

Purpose of the conference will be to evaluate the nation's ocean- 
ographic and space prog-rams within the context of recent develop- 
ments in these fields, including the selection of Hawaii as the pri- 
mary site for the Mohole Project. 

Governor Burns said the meeting is an extension of the Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology held last January in Maul. The 
forthcoming conference will be more concentrated and specialized 
with executives, scientists and technicians in the fields of oceanics 
and space attending. Vice Admiral John T. Hay ward, Commander, 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Force, Pacific, is conference chairman, 

Among those invited to address the conference are Jacques 
Cpusteau, internationally famous undersea explorer; Dr. William 
Pickering of California Institute of Technology's Jet Propulsion 
Lab; General Bernard A. Schriever, Commander, Air Force Sys- 
tems Command; Dr. Gordon Lill, Director of Project Mohole for 
the National Science Foundation; Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator and chief scientist of NASA; and Dr. James H. Wake- 
1m, president of the Scientific Engineering Institute and former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research and Development, 
Dr. Wakelm was the former chairman of the Intel-agency Com- 
mittee on Oceanography. 

on? 16 C 5 nfei * ence is being held on the island of Kauai to give some 
600 conferees an opportunity to inspect the multi-million dollar 
underwater electronic test range installation and supporting facili- 
ties tor anti-submarine warfare research under construction off 
tne island. These facilities will become part of the Pacific Missile 
Range complex at Barking Sands, Kauai, and will be near the 
flihts Statlon > a key facility for America's manned space 

Plans call for a program of two and a half days with afternoon 
tours 01 the test range site and aero-space facilities on the island 
and formal addresses in the mornings. Six papers will be presented 
m the field of oceanics on Sept. 30, and six more in the fields of 
astiophysics and space on Oct. 1. The conference will close Oct 2, 
with a summary panel session under the chairmanship of Admiral 
-tiayward. 

Registration for the conference will be conducted Sept. 29. 



Construction Begins 

on Nuclear Reactor 

Facility 

Senator Joseph D. Tydhigs 
(D.-Md.) and Representative 
Clarence D. Long (D.-Hurtfoifl 
County, Md.) were the principal 
speakers at ground breaking 
ceremonies Aug. 16 ofiklally 
opening a $3.5 million "fanl 
pulse" nuclear reactor facility 
construction program at tl ic 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Mfl. 

The facility is being; con- 
structed by the Security Con- 
struction Co, Inc., of Richmond, 
Va., and is expected to bo com- 
pleted in 18 months, becoming 
operational in 1967. 

The nuclear reactor will lie 
patterned after the Oak Khlgc 
National Laboratory for health 
physics research. It will bo oper- 
ated by the Ballistic Rescuivh 
Laboratories (BRL), under thes 
direction of Dr. Hubart 1\ 
Yockey. 

Upon completion, the facility 
will be used by military organi- 
zations and industrial contrac- 
tors for research in the ficlda of 
high intensity radiation ami 
testing. It will be one of seven 
sites located in the United States. 

Colonel Charles D. Y. Ostrom, 
Jr., Commanding Officer, U.S. 
Army Ballistic Research Labo- 
ratories (BRC), was master of 
ceremonies at the ground break- 
ing rites, 
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Development and Production of the C-5A 
Aircraft Approved 




Artist's Conception of the Lockheed Version of the C-5A. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has been selected as the prime contractor on 
the C-5A program. Approval to proceed with the development and production 
of this revolutionary new transport plane was announced by the Secretary of 
Defense on Sept, 30, 1965. (See story on page 1.) 
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The Defense Industry BULLETIN 
is published monthly by the Business 
& Labor Division, Directorate for 
Community Relations, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lic Affairs). Use of funds for printing 
this publication was approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The purpose of the BULLETIN is 
to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorized agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning offi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD. 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of interest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division. 

The BULLETIN is distributed each 
month to the agencies of Department 
of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, and to representatives of indus- 
try. Request for copies should he ad- 
dressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD/PA, Room 2E818, 
The Pentagon, Washington, B.C. 
20301, telephone, OXford 5-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
De appreciated. 



California received the largest dollar volume of military prime 
contract awards in Fiscal Year 1965 with a total of over $5.0 bil- 
lion. New York was second with over $2.2 billion. Others in the 
top ten include Texas, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Georgia. 

California and New York were also first and second respectively 
in Fiscal Year 1964. Georgia is the only new state in the 1965 top 
ten, replacing Washington which was in sixth place in Fiscal Year 
1964. Six of the top 10 form a compact area in the northeast, 
namely Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The other four are widely scattered California 
in the far west, Texas in the southwest, Missouri in the midwest 
and Georgia in the south. 

A detailed tabulation of Defense Department prime contract 
awards by State up to June 1965 is given in three tables beginning 
on page 22 of this issue. The tables cover the following: 

Table 1 Net Value of Military Procurement Actions, Fiscal 

Years 1964 and 1964. 

Table 2 Net Value of Military Procurement Actions by De- 
partment, July 1964-June 1965. 

Table 3 Net Value of Military Procurement Actions by Fiscal 
Year: Fiscal Years 1964, 1964 and 1965. 



The U.S. Army has awarded a $221,216,696 contract to the West- 
ern Electric Company for continued development and testing of 
the NIKE-X missile defense system. 

The cost-plus-incentive fee contract will cover work on the 
system from Oct. 1, 1965 to Sept. 30, 1966. Western Electric Com- 
pany is the NIKE-X prime contractor. 

NIKE-X is being developed as a defense against intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and submarine launched missiles. It is the only 
anti-missile missile system in advanced development by the United 
States and is a high priority Department of Defense research and 
development project. 

Funds will be divided among several thousand firms which fur- 
nish goods and services for the NIKE-X development program, 
These firms are located in nearly every state of the Union. 

Western Electric Company has major plants in Burlington, 
Greensboro and Winston-Sal em, N.C., as well as in Lauredale and 
Allentown, Pa., with field offices at the test site. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories is responsible for design and de- 
velopment of the system, with work centered at Whippany, N.J., 
and at the test sites. 

The principle NIKE-X subcontractors and their locations arc: 
Burroughs Corp., Plainfield, N.J., display system; Control Data 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., computer effort; Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratories, Buffalo, N.Y., discrimination studies; Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., ZEUS missile airframe and 
engineering- services; General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y., radar 
techniques and signal processing equipment; Martin-Marietta Corp., 
Orlando, Fla., SPRINT missile airframe and engineering services; 
Hercules Powder Co., Cumberland, Md., SPRINT propulsion; Ray- 
theon Co., Wavland, Bedford and Andover, Mass., missile site 
radar and multi-function array radar development; and Sperry- 
Rand UNIVAC Div., St. Paul, Minn,, data processing equipment, 



Secretary of Defense McNa- 
rnara has directed the Air Force 
to proceed immediately to de- 
velop and produce a revolution- 
ary new transport plane the 
C-BA. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has been selected by the Air 
Force to develop and produce 
i the C-5A. The four new fan jet 
engines for the aircraft, each 
capable of '40,000 pounds of 
thrust, are being developed and 
will be produced by the General 
Electric Company. 

The development cost and the 
initial production order for 58 
planes, including engines, will 
be about $2 billion. The aircraft 
will be bought under a new con- 
tracting concept under which 
both the airframe and engine 
manufacturers will receive con- 
tracts covering not only devel- 
opment but also production. This 
1 far-reaching step should assure 
that this complex program will 
be carried out at the least pos- 
sible coat. 1 

Weighing nearly 350 tons, 
twice that of our largest mili- 
tary cargo plane, this giant new 
aircraft will be able to carry 
loads of a quarter million pounds 
3,200 miles and loads of 100,000 
pounds non-stop across the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It will be more than 
230 feet long, 63 feet high at 
the tail and have a 220-foot wing 
span. 

i The C-5A will be able to land 
on unprepared airfields of 4,000 
tfj feet, thus permitting flights di- 
Jj rectly from the United States to 
t'A points of crisis anywhere in the 
rj. world. It will carry almost any 
^ piece of military equipment in- 
J eluding tanks, trucks and heli- 
3 copters. Sixteen three-quarter 
ri ton trucks or two M-60 main 
, battle tanks will be transported 
* in a single plane. 

Ten C-5A's could have han- 



dled the entire Berlin Airlift, 
which required more than 140 
C-54's. During Exercise BIG 
LIFT in 1963, 204 transport 
planes making 234 flights air- 
lifted 15,000 troops to Europe 
in 63 hours. Forty-two C-5A's 
could do the same job in only 13 
hours. 

This new plane, which will 
greatly improve our military ca- 
pabilities, also will enable the 
United States to speed to the 
needy in time of crisis or dis- 
aster. During last year's food 
crisis in Pakistan, for example, 
C-180 aircraft made 76 flights 
over a 10-day period to deliver 
952 tons of food. Seven C-5A's 
could do this in 18 hours. 

The commercial implications 
of the C-5A are also significant. 
It could carry international air 
cargoes at a much lower cost per 
mile than present commercial 
planes. 



One of the major objectives 
of the present Administration, 
and President Kennedy's Ad- 
ministration, has been to in- 
crease the mobility and reaction 
time of our military forces by 
providing more airlift. Since 
1961 we have increased this ca- 
pability by one hundred per 
cent. When the C-5A becomes 
operational in 1969, our airlift 
capability will be more than five 
times that of 1961. By 1972, it 
will be ten times what it was in 
1961. 

The Military Air Transport 
Service will then be able to move 
more people and heavier equip- 
ment over greater distances 
faster than ever before. The 
C-5A will give our defense team 
with its other land, sea and air 
logistics systems the means to 
respond more quickly, effec- 
tively and economically to a 
wide range of crises. 



Civilians to Replace 
Military in Non-Combatant Jobs 



i See article, "Effective Competi- 
tion A Key to Government Procure- 
ment," on page 8, 



A major new program has been 
established by the Department of De- 
fense to speed up and to reduce the 
cost of the nation's military buildup. 
Large numbers of military personnel, 
now in non-combatant, support type 
assignments, will be replaced by civil- 
ians. 

The initial phase of this far-reach- 
ing program calls for hiring 60,000 
civilians during 196C to do cilivian 
type jobs now being done by military 
personnel. This will free some 76,000 
officers and enlisted men for duties 
which must bo performed by military 
personnel. The 16,000 difference rep- 
resents manpower savings made pos- 
sible by substituting "long-tenure" 
civilians for military personnel whose 
tours of duty are of short duration. 

In announcing the programj the 
Secretary of Defense said that it 
would enable the Defense Department 
to make more effective use of national 
manpower resources. "This program," 
the Secretary said, "will not only per- 
mit acceleration of our buildup of mil- 
itary manpower, it will enable us to 
decrease the number of draftees 
otherwise required. It will also allow 



a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of military people who will have 
their tours of duty extended invol- 
untarily." 

Support type positions where civil- 
ians can substitute for military per- 
sonnel include administrative and 
clerical, supply and maintenance, 
medical, food service and transporta- 
tion. Although some overseas posi- 
tions are involved, by far the ^larger 
number will be within the continental 
United States. 

A Manpower Utilization Board will 
oversee the initial phase of the pro- 
gram and develop plans for extending 
it beyond I960. It will be headed by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower) and include the Under 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The Secretary emphasized that the 
new program is in keeping with Pres- 
ident Johnson's desires that, in the 
present crisis, all military personnel 
should be assigned to duties for which 
there is a direct military requirement 
and that there should be no waste or 
misapplication of America's man- 
power. 
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A new system has been established by the Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) to encourage more firms in labor 
surplus areas to bid for Defense contracts. 

Called Project SONS (Seek Out New Suppliers), the 
system calls for the listing of all procurements in excess 
of $100,000 of which no more than two bids wore received 
or no bids were received from firms in labor surplus areas. 

The project has resulted in placement of additional con- 
tracts in labor surplus areas and has brought substantial 
savings to the Government through increased competition. 

Firms interested in competing for the procurement of 
the items listed below should write to the Economic 
Utilization Specialists at the DSA Supply Center indicated. 
A code letter has been designated for each Center and 
the letter appearing after each item listed indicates 
the DSA Center which has primary interest. 

Code Letter DSA Supply Center 

C Mr. Ralph Sager 

Defense Construction Supply Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

E Mr. B. L. Castle 

Defense Electronics Supply Center 
Dayton, Ohio 46401 

F Mr. K. Melvin SUaggs 

Defense Fuel Supply Center 
801 19th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20305 

G Mr. Reed Randolph 

Defense General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 

I Mr. Sidney Charles 

Defense Industrial Supply Center 
700 Robbins Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19.111 

P Mr. David Hoffman (Clothing & Textiles) 

Mr. Peter M. Bahich (Medical) 
Mr. James L. Calvert (Subsistence) 
Defense Personnel Support Center 
2800 S. 20th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 



List of Item:) 



Code Letter 



B&W Aerial Photographic Film, Non perforated, MIL-P-32C G 

Electron Tubes, Types G290, GYGGT. 7077, 7280, and 2K2!> 13 

Sewing Machine. Industrial, FSN 3530-753-2874 fi 

Jam, #2Mi she cans and 2 lb jars, Various FSNH P 

Boot, Combat, Tropical, DMS, MR, MIL-B-131&4 P 

Shoe. Safety, Neoprcne Cork Sole, MB, MIL-S-U821 P 

Tent Section, Frame Type, Cotton Duck, FMW&WB. OD, P 

w/cover end HHSembly and Intermediate assembly. 

Shoe, Dress, Man's Oxford, Leather, Black IP/DES S-lil-S P 

Refrigerator, Self Contained, Mechanical Commercial G 

FSN 4110-101-1572. 

Handcuffs P 

Sleeping HUB, Aircrew Survival, MC-1 P 

Paper, Mnp, FSN 0310-274-3842 G 

Allylbarbituric Acid Tablets, FSN 6606-062-4376 P 

Shoe, Service, Man's, Water Resistant, Clasu I, Outeraoloa, P 

3-Eyelets, HIL-S-S1S94A (Navy) dttl 22 Jul 03, 

Boxes Fiberboard, FSN 8070-677-4613 P 

Cans and Lids, FSN 8070-677-4613 P 

Cattlehide, Wet, Suited for FTWR, Upper Leather, Typo II, P 

ClBBB I, JP./DES-S-80-1 dtd 24 Mnr 04. 

Shoo, Dreas, Man's, Oxford, Leather, Black, MIL-S-0013192D P 

ChecHe Spread, Cheddar, PSN 8010-082-0701, 37 gi'nm cana P 

Film, Photographic, ChemlcnlB and Paper, Photographic G 

MIPR R/65/016000-383NSF, FSN 67GO series. 

Table, Operating, Hospital, Pedestal, Stock No. C530-709-90IJ5 P 

Spec. MIL-T-00 1-0051 B(IM) dtd 3 Get 63. 

Heater, Space, Size 2, w/air circuit) tine fan, MIL Spec No. C 
MIL-H-U5IOA, DTD 8 May 58. 

Sirup, Imitation, Maple, FSN 802G-GB2-670G, Q70G, 0708 P 

#10 she can, #2'/ ( size cnn, 1 lb 07, & pint bottle. 

Boot, Combat, Service, Mildew Bceiatant, (MIL-G), Type 1 P 

Jellies, Fruit, PSN Various, #zy t size cans and 2 lb jars P 



Shortening Compound. FSN 8046-126-0838 nnd 8945-366-1314 P 
GMi lb can and 6 gallon tan, 

Cargo Flyaway Bins, FSN 7126-682-6287 G 

Glasses, Sun, Men's, Spectacle Type I 1 

Barbed Wire, Concertina, Mil Spec MIL-C-330. c 

FSN 5GOO-371-9M4. 

Ice Making Machine. Cube. Automatic, electrical chiirae- G 

terislics, 230 volta, 00 cycles, 1 phase AC, FSN 
4110-837-6442. 

Paper, Newsprint, cut sheets, sine 112" x 42" P 

Surueons' Dinpotwble Rubber Cloven P 

Camouflaged Muslin Bandneea, Various Sizes P 

Disnosable Paper Cups for Specimens p 
Plaatiu Urine Collection Bugs I 1 

Fronts and Temples for Spectacles p 

Bag, Water Sterilising, Mil Spec MIL-B-B73, PSN 41GO C 

Pump, DiHpenHer, Hand Driven, Mil Spec MIL-D-13096, C 

FSN 4830-276-OOS7. 
Pipe, Bttumlnlsted Fiber, Fed Spec Fcd-SS-P-36G, FSN 6G30, C 

various sines, 

Inaulfition Board, Thermal, Fibrous Glnsa, Mil Spec C 

MIL-I-742. FBN 5040. 

Roofing Felt, Fed Spec Fcd-SB-R-BOl, FSN 6660 C 

Roofing Felt, Aspholt, Fed Spec Fert-HH-F-19l, FSN 5060 C 

Canteen Cup, Steel Corrosion Resistant p 

Poncho P 

Bed Sheeting P 

Potatoes, White, Instant, Granules, #10 slate can, p 

FSN-80IB-1 04-0876. 

Chicken, Canned, Boned. 6'KJ oa can, PSN 8005-129-0823 P 

Ham ft Etfgfl, Chopped, fil/j oz can, FSN 8940--1GO~OH15 p 

Ham ft Lima Beans, 11 '/ t OK can, PSN 8940-127-9650 P 

Pork Steak, f>% oz can, FSN 8906-132-0720 j> 

Ueans, w/Frankfurtors. 11^ oz can, FSN 8940-838-H273 Tf 

Hum, Sliced & Fried, 5J/j oz can, FSN 8005-170-82-10 p 

BoeMcak, fi>/j OK can, FSN 890B-170-B244 P 

Ilcef, Sliced w/Snuoe, 6% oa >-nn, FSN 890G-04I-8000 ] 

Uce-E SHcoH & Potatoes, w/Gravy, ll 1 /. OK can, P 

FSN H0'!0--281-3049. 

Pre-frioil Bacon l> 

Applesauce, Instant P 

Pout, Pence, Metal, FSN 5660-202-991'! and GGOO-270--1G10 C 

Cotton Bedspread, Single, FSN 7210-7G3-2900 P 

Cotton Hand Towels, White, 17" wide - 30" long, P 

Illicit Weave. 

X-ltny AppaniUiH, PhotofiuorKraphlc, FSN (1526-823-8058 P 

Mctul Buttons, Insiftnia, 25 line slue und 30 line si7.e P 

Sfillvii Ejectors, Dental, Pliiatle P 

nroHBinff, First Aid, Stock No. OfilO-201-745r P 

Diesol Powered Pork Lift Truck (! 

Electric Fork Lift Truck G 

Aircraft, Cockpit, Lluhtu G 
Conduit, Rigid Metal FSN fiQ73 -228- 00.12 

Mattress, Bed, Foam Rubber Padding, Spec * P 

MIL-M-18361C (Ships). 

Potatocn, Sweet. Canned P 

Bandage, Cotton, Elastic, 3 inches by 6% yards P 

Blueberries, Canned, Water Pack, No. 10 Cans F 

Urinals, Vitreous China, FSN 4510, BuShps Dwg 1385H08 C 

Insulation, Thermal. Pipe Covorlnn, FSN C040, MIL-I-2781 C 

Pump, ContrifuKnl, 20,000 GPH, FSN .1320. MIL-P--17RG1 C 

Poals, Fence, Steel, PSN 5000. MIL--P-200SG C 

Flour, FSN 8920-080-2040 and 8020-126-042.1 p 

Lavatories, Assembled, FSN 4B10, Fed Spec WW-P-H41 fi 

Dcsnltcr Kits, Type II, FSN 4010, MIL-D-HE31 

Belts, 'V", Auto, FSN 3030, MIL-B-11040 C 

Cutting Edges, Angle & Dosser Blades, FSN 3830, C 

MIL Standard 88103-39104, 

FILtings, Lubrlciitlon (Various Types), FSN 4730, C 

MIT-.-F-3G41. 

Sprayer, Insecticide, PSN 3740, MIL-S-521H5 C 

Padlock, Combination, Mil Spec MIL-IM72B7B I 

Electron Tube. Klystron, Types 2K4G and 2K48 E 

Electron Tubo, MagLron, Typos 2JGO and 2JG1A E 
Electron Tube, Transmitting;, Types 8X2500A3 nnd 4CX1000A E 

Apron, X-Rny. Protective P 

Sheath, Maehoto, Plastic P 

Coat and Trousers, Heat Protective, Safety P 

Crown, Support, Cap P 

Handkerchiefs P 

Overcoat, Wool, Man's P 

Sweater, Men's and Women's P 

Trouners, Men's, Wool, Blue, Molton P 

Swim Trunks P 

Uniform, Women's, Wool and Cotton P 

Pork Sausage, Canned, Links, FSN 8QOE-889-37r>fl P 

Luncheon Meat, Canned, FSN 8005-120-4020 P 

Beef, w/srnvy, FSN 800G-B82-1384 P 
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by 

Robert II. Charles 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Installations and Logistics) 



Government procurement 
practice can be interpreted as 
the relationship between the 
Government and industry, in its 
broadest sense. About half of the 
entire $50 billion Defense pro- 
gram and over 80 per cent of the 
$5 billion NASA program is rep- 
resented and therefore deeply in- 
fluenced by that relationship. 

Competition, coupled with in- 
centives, has been the bedrock 
of our successful enterprise sys- 
tem. If one were to try to sum 
it up in a few words it might 
be said that: where there is 
competition, there might be fail- 
ure; and it is this risk of failure 
that causes a man or an organi- 
zation to rise to the peak of his 
skill. Our mental heartbeat is 
stimulated by the adrenalin of 
competition. 

In spite of this, however, only 
a small fraction of our work is 
awarded on a competitive basis. 
And the necessary inference 
from these two facts competi- 
tion produces better results, and 
we have little competition is 
one that will be unpalatable to 
most industry representatives, 
namely that defense industry is 
not operating at the peak of its 
talents. 

And when I speak of competi- 
tion as a spur to rising to the 
heights, I am not talking strictly 
about price competition, Low 
price is only a part and, in many 
cases, only a small part of what 
\ve want. What kind of a price 
tag do you put on the area rule? 

Competitive bidding at one 
time was limited to the earliest 
phase in the acquisition of a 
new system. Because of the high 
cost of development and, produc- 
tion, a single contractor was se- 
lected as early as possible to do 
the initial reseai'ch and develop- 
ment including much of what 
we now call Contract Definition; 



work, the contractor built up 
such a store of technical knowl- 
edge about this specific system 
that he became the only prac- 
ticable source for further work. 
Meaningful competition in terms 
of responsible commitment con- 
cering performance, schedule, 
or price was minimal because, 
before selecting the contractor, 
the system was so ill-defined that 
competitive comparability was 
virtually impossible. 

In an effort to overcome this 
lack of comparability in devel- 
opment proposals, Contract Defi- 
nition was introduced as a 
preliminary step preceding de- 
velopment proposals. Under this 
concept, pre-development con- 
tracts are awarded to two or 
three competitors to define more 
fully the system required to meet 
the mission; and at the end of 
this definition phase, each con- 
tractor submits a performance 
and price proposal for develop- 
ment of the system. Since these 
proposals are based on a greater 
degree of refinement and clarity 
in the Work Statement, they are 




Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Installations & Logistics) Robert H. 
Charles is responsible for th& formu- 
lation and supervision of Air Force 
policies and programs pertaining to 
weapons systems, production, procure- 



ment, supply, maintenance, transpor- 
and in carrying OUt this R&Dtatlon and communications. 



more comparable and competi- 
tion is more effective. 

Even so, the role of competi- 
tion is severely limited if it 
stops at this point and applies 
only to development, because the 
follow-on production, which is 
awarded without competition, 
can represent up to 85 per cent 
of the total program. This situa- 
tion explains why only a small 
portion of the total awards of 
the Air Force are let com- 
petitively. 

And so, in an attempt to make 
a quantum jump, we are now 
testing a plan under which the 
Contract Definition contractors 
will bid, not only on the develop- 
ment, but also on the production 
and a large portion of the sup- 
port such as Aerospace Ground 
Equipment (AGE), spares, etc., 
in one package. 

The total package concept is 
based on the premise that if we 
can define with reasonable ac- 
curacy what a system is to do, 
and if the major technological 
building blocks of that system 
are in hand, we can obtain com- 
petitive commitments concern- 
ing the performances and prices 
of what we really want, i.e., op- 
erational equipment. This will 
avoid the "Chinese auction" of 
the conventional system under 
which competitors for develop- 
ment contracts are tempted (if 
not in fact forced in order to be 
"competitive") to make irre- 
sponsibly low "buy in" bids, the 
extent of such irresponsibility 
varying with each competitor's 
estimate of the volume of 
changes or of subsequent pro- 
duction; and, of course, this 
salesmanship often includes ov- 
erestimates of performance. Re- 
quiring performance and price 
commitments for production 
units, rather than meaningless 
and often misleading planning 1 
estimates, should reduce per- 
formance disappointments, bud- 
get disruptions, fund realloca- 
tions, program stretch-outs and 
possible program cancellations. 

Further, under the "total 
package" plan, the winning con- 
tractor, having committed him- 
self to cost and performance fig- 
ures for production units before 
detailed design begins, will be 
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motivated from the outset of the development effort to 
design for economical production, for Pfiiction reliabil- 
ity and for simplicity of maintenance, all of which aie 
direct functions of initial design. 

Of equal importance with competition is that the com- 
panies n this industry not be exposed to company-cnp- 
pling losses and that, if efficient, they be permitted to eat. 
the kind of profit needed to obtain the capital personnel 
and facilities and to perform the independent research 
and development which are e 3 sential to making a con- 
tinuing contribution to our national goals. In view of the 
risks inherent in total package procurement, a contrac- 
tual framework carefully tailored to these risks is re- 
quired. But the results will be well worth the effort. We 
will thereby reduce the waste and sterility that walk hand 
in hand with non-competitive contracts, and at the same 
time we will provide adequate rewards for jobs that are 
well done. 

As many of you know, we arc testing this concept on 
the C-5A. This program was selected because it did not 
represent such great advances in the current technology 
that the risks could not be reflected in the contractual ar- 



Price Competition Awards 
Increased Four Per Cent During FY 1965 

Use of price competition by the Defense Department 
increased by more than four per cent during FY 
1966 over PY 1964. This use accounted for a new high 
of 43.4 per cent of the dollar value of military prime 
contract awards during; FY 19fi5, compared to 39.1 
per cent for the previous fiscal year. 

This increase was especially notable for Navy and 
Air Force, with the Army increasing by a smaller 
amount and the Defense Supply Agency showing a de- 
crease. The comparative figures are given in the table 
below. 

Percentage of Prime Contract Awards 
ns a Result of Price Competition 

FY 1964 FY 19B5 



Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Defense Supply Agency 
AH Departments 



61.8% 

36.7 

21,2 

91.5 

39.1% 



52,8% 

41,7 

25.2 

90,3 
42.3% 



rangements, Although there is no proof yet whether this 
concept will work, we have now been working with it long 
enough to be optimistic; and I expect it will be ex- 
tended to other programs. For example, we intend to 
apply it to SRAM, and it is possible that it may be 
applied to the Mark XVII re-entry vehicle, 

One of the problems in this approach is that in order 
to be able to bid intelligently on a system for which the 
building blocks are in hand but which has not yet been 
developed or tested ns an integrated unit, much more 
work must be done during Contract Definition. This means 
more expense, and someone has to pay for it. The Air 
Force tries to pick up the tab on the ground that the 
maintenance of competition throughout the definition 
phase is worth more than its cost and I for one am 
convinced that this is so. But the truth is that the com- 
panies in the competition, knowing how important it is 
to win, spend" much more than what is provided for them, 

A second problem is the length of time it takes to pick 
a winner after all the proposals are in. During this period 



the competitors are holding their teams together, agfli 
great cost, and this serves a useful purpose only foi 
ultimate winner. 

Are we asking, in connection with incentive fixed 1 
proposals, for too much detail with respect to cost, sin 
breakdown as between fiscal yeuvs, by function nni 
component? Are we asking for too much detailed do, 
rather than specifying requirements in ternifi of port 
ance, and then permitting the winning compotito 
achieve that performance in his own way? 

There are undoubtedly many other problems winch 
new approach will bring to the surface, hut hawed on i 
we know so far, it appears to bo sound, 

A question which may arise is how can nil nppi 
which is all right for relatively straightforward ays 
intended for extensive production bo appropriate for 5 
systems which involve so many unknowns and so 1 
repetitive production? One answer is that as we pri 
down the- road in our space programs, we will find 
here, too, we will got to the point where many of 
things we want will not seriously stretch the then E 
of the art, or that the stretching can bo limited to 
cific components and that the balance of n program ti 
subjected to the total package concept. 

Technical creativity and flexibility should not 
hampered by contractual arrangcmonta which arc ari 
at competitively and which impost) meaiiiiiKful rcs|* 

bility on the contractor. On the contrary, they shoal 
stimulated thereby. 



F-5A Freedom Fighter 
to be Evaluated in Vietnam 





The Air Force will send 12 F-5A jet flglitcr olrc 
to Vietnam this fall 'to evaluate the performance of 
new multi-purpose plane- under combnl conditions. 

This light-weight, supersonic aircraft, built by 
Northrop Corporation, has been provided by the Del 
Department to some allies under the Military Assist) 
Program. It can carry 6,200 pounds of bombs, rod 
air-to-air missiles, or other ordnance, It 1ms two 20- 
limeter cannons mounted in its nose and can lake 
fully loaded from impavcd runways 111 combal arei 

The F-5A's will be flown m Vietnam by pllota f 
4503rd Tactical Fighter Squadron and will be accompai 
by an Air Force evaluation team which will oblain 
formation to be used in developing tnctical nir cone* 
procedures, tactics and techniques for the employ? 
of these fighters in combat. ( 
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by 

Joseph J. Liebliug 

Assistant for Security to the 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistics, USAF 

and the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Research & Development, USAF 



It is interesting to recognize the perspective and reac- 
tion of individuals, whether they be in Government or 
industry, regarding what is meant by national or military 
security. To avoid philosophy, several years ago at a 
national regional meeting of one of our trade associa- 
tions, the president of a major defense industry cor- 
poration, speaking about the challenge we faced in the 
international export market, made the following com- 
ment in closing out his talk: 

"The United States Government must come to 
understand the character and degree of the competi- 
tion facing us this minute, and to appreciate the full 
extent of America's interest in the outcome. It also is 
vital to us as an industry. Our foreign sales often 
mean the difference between a healthy industry and 
a sick one, and what could bo of more critical con- 
cern to our national defense posture? 

"We need to see our Government not only giving 
ita positive support but removing immediately such 
unnatural handicaps as have hindered us even when 
the competition was straightforward. Heading this 
list, of course, are unreasonable and illogical security 
restrictions which serve no purpose but to deny us 
and our Government from winning some really worth- 
while victories in the Cold War." 

Perhaps a trifle critical and emotional remark but 
significant enough for notice. 

At subsequent regional meetings of other national 
trade associations and carried through to the present date, 
during which time the world is experiencing several ac- 
tive rather than cold wars, the subjects of security poli- 
cies, munitions exports and strategic material trade con- 
trols are being widely discussed as having a strong impact 
on the ability of American industry to compete more fa- 
vorably in world trade. In fact, as late as September 2, 
10GB, a Congressman talking before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposed that Congress re-establish a House 
Select Committe on Export Control in view of the inter- 
relationship between the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
Trading with the Enemy Act, Export Control Act, etc. 

American industry has indicated its official position to 
the Government through its trade associations on these 
many occasions, seeking better clarification of national 
and military security policy considerations to facilitate 
the ability of industry to fulfill, in cooperation with the 
governments, the stated objectives of the current export 
program which became declared national policy by the 
Trade Export Expansion Act of 1962, 

On February 20, 1966, the Department of Defense 
issued DOD Directive 6080.28, Subject; "Munitions Control 
Procedures for U, S. Munitions List Export License Ap- 
plications Referred to the Department of Defense by the 
Department of State." It contains a specific statement 
of DOD policy consistent with overall national policy 
and the security interests of the U. S. i.e., "to promote 
and encourage the export abroad of U, S. military 
material and services and related technical data to in- 
clude advanced technological information to allied and 
friendly nations." The three Military Departments, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, were delegated authority for the 
implementation of this policy and for the munitions ex- 
port license control program in cases referred for action 
by the Department of State. 

The present export program calls for expansion of 
trade in the military products and related technology 
areas. National policy, therefore, dictates a more flexible 



weighing of factors, taking into consideration security, 
military, political and defense industries' economic in- 
terests. It is a most significant responsibility and re- 
presents a revision of viewpoint on the part of the 
Government security review officials in terms of the U. 3. 
balance of payment problem and military and national 
economic objectives, To fully support the program, the 
Military Departments are required to provide their co- 
ordinated departmental position on munitions cases to 
the Director of the Office of Munitions Control, Depart- 
ment of State, or to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs), taking into consideration 
the following factors: 

Identification of material or data and end uae. 

Security aspects, security policy interests and/or im- 
plications, including the current security classification, 
if any, of the item involved. 

Military advantage or detriment to the United States 
and impact on U. S. Government national policy for re- 
gion, area, or country. Consistency with force goal ob- 
jectives, military plans and operational requirements. 

Copyright, patent and/or proprietary rights involved 
and the United States interest therein. 

Impact on Military Assistance Program, sales, or 
requests and on coordinated weapons, co-development and 
co-production. 

* Impact on DOD research and development, produc- 
tion, procurement and supply for United States Armed 
Forces, including whether use of United States Govern- 
ment-owned tooling or industrial facilities are involved. 

a Significance of the specific item proposed for export 
in relation to the latest state of the art or advanced tech- 
nology in that particular category of item. Relationship 
of proposed export to technological developments or pro- 
grams in the country of destination. 

* Legal considerations, i.e., compliance with Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation and International Traf- 
fic in Arms Regulation. 

Technical mastery of applying national and military 
security factors within the Military Departments in the 
international export trade market has no black and 
white solution. U. S. prestige is enhanced greatly through 




Mr. Joseph J. Liebling, Assistant for Security to both the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistics, USAF, and 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Rcscarcli & Development, 
USAF, is the director for Air Force technical program 
security policy matters. In addition, he represents the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense as Chairman of the 
Working Group on Munitions Export Control and Security 
Policy of the Military Export Committee, Defense Industry 
Advisory Council, 
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the image of American superior technology and stand- 
ardization of U. S, products must continue. Permit me 
to quote from an article by Arthur K. Watson titled, 
"Businessmen and Interdependence," in the 1963-1964 
issue of the Atlantic Community Quarterly: 

"There is a need for internationalizing products of 
American design. The time is past when the domestic 
mai'ket so far overshadows the foreign market that 
we can create products without regard to overseas 
buyers. If we are going to get the long- production 
runs we need for foreign competition we must start 
at the drawing board and build world acceptance into 
the product." 

One needs only to review the titles of articles which 
appeared about a month ago in a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper to anticipate the complexity of the judgments 
required to implement Government commitments of equip- 
ment, technology and materials involved En a company 
proposal: 

"International Lab on Moon is Pushed at Space Par- 
ley." 

"U. S. Trade Unit Going to Poland and Rumania," 
"Soviet Trade Reciprocity." 

The impact of Government considerations and participa- 
tion in such proposals would seern obvious since we are 
talking in terms of exchanging advanced technology, in 
the first instance for peaceful uses in international space 
programming and in the latter two for economic reasons 
to ease East-West tension. In order to avoid straying far 
afield from the responsibilities inherent in the Military 
Departments to implement the aforementioned DOD di- 
rective, primarily concerned with munitions exports, we 
have to confine our comments to what is required of us 
in the Defense Department in our relations with the De- 
partment of State, the agency charged with the issuance 
of the International Traffic in Arms Refutation, and to 
highlight certain requirements of industrial corporations 
to assist the Government in its judgment during the 
processing of a munitions case. 

As we have all recognized, probably the most signifi- 
cant subject of interest is the requirement to develop 
detailed policies and guidance for both industry and Gov- 
ernment agencies as to what equipment, data and ad- 
vanced technology is releasable or non-relensable for 
national or military security reasons. Obviously, the most 
attractive potentiality for sales or commitments by U. S. 
corporations is the field of advanced technology and re- 
search and development products. It is also in this area 
that we are dealing with the most sensitive type of in- 
formation to be considered for release, both classified and 
unclassified. We arc dealing with judgment factors within 
the responsible Military Departments and the Department 
of Defense and these Judgments have variations along 
similar lines from a national security viewpoint analagous 
to the extent we must go to establish a balanced equation 
on the one hand in increasing production of military 
arms ( f or national defense efforts while, at the aamo time, 
exerting sincere and extensive effort on the other side 
to achieve disarmament in the interest of world peace. 
In other words, how far can we go in the research and 
development spectrum in terms of net advantage to the 
U. S., vis-a-vis the foreign government and its industry, 
weighing all the factors, political, military and economic? 
In discharging the task assigned to the Working Group 
on Munitions Export Control and Security Policy by Mr. 
Henry Kuss, Chairman, Committee on Military Exports, 
Defense Industry Advisory Council, last April, we re- 
viewed procedures in detail affecting the munitions export 
control program and security policy administration re- 
lating thereto. In addition, we arc currently reviewing 
the impact of the implementation of the provision of 
the new International Traffic in Arms Regulation (in- 
cluded in Federal Register, Volume 30, Number 137, 
July 17, 1966, Part II) by industrial facilities and with 
Government agencies. The following are certain practices 
and procedures which our Working Group feels need 
current and future attention by appropriate industry 
and Government people if we are to effectively continue 
to enjoy the joint progress made so far in export trade 
expansion: 



e We understand that, in certain cases, companies and 
the Government have been experiencing additional time 
delay in processing because the Department of State has 
not been receiving sufficient information for a indus- 
try to adequately identify which Military Department 
would have the prime interest in the data involved or 
which agency is the user since there is no contract for 
the product or technology involved. We find this difficult 
to understand since data or an item of equipment nor- 
mally has some purpose of operation, i.e., shipboard use, 
use by land forces, or in aircraft and, in some instances, 
multipurpose uses, etc. The companies must identify the 
technology or equipment more readily for the Government 
as required by the International Traffic in Arms Regula- 
tion: 

"Technology or equipment not under contract con- 
sidered of advanced design, process, or technique 
should include a statement as to whether the equip- 
ment or technology involved was derived, produced 
or developed for any U. S. Government agency or 
military service for bidding or other purposes." 
If this information is not sufficient, then a purpose or 
use of the equipment or technology should be submitted, 
The Department of State will then process the munitions 
case to the cognizant Military Department or user agency. 

Since the issuance of DOD Directive _ 5030.28, experi- 
ence has indicated that some consideration be given to 
improving the administrative procedures for processing 
munitions cases between the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense agencies. We have suggested that 
an office be established within the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense which would serve as the final action agent 
or DOD control and reflect the consolidated position to 
the Department of State. A copy of all final State De- 
partment actions would be forwarded to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs) 
and disseminated as necessary to the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering and the mill- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering and the Mili- 
tary Services, Such action and U. S. Government position 
of similar equipments and data. 

We recognize the need for clear policy guidance far 
industry and Government officials to assist in planning 1 
and decision making in those .cases where contractors are 
proposing the release of technology pertaining to guid- 
ance, computers, gyros, propulsion systems, space satel- 
lite information, supersonic transport, etc. Wo are con- 
cerned with hardware and data under contract and that 
technology not under contract, but 'which has foreign ex- 
change or export potential. 

Additional guidance will be provided in the imple- 
mentation of the new International Traffic in Arms Reg- 
ulation concerning (a) definition and application of tech- 
nical data; (b) the public release of information and Its 
relationship to export exemptions; (3) clarification of 
export control requirements for data and technology 
developed as a result of official visits, whether classified 
or unclassified, to industrial facilities by foreign na- 
tionals; and (d) simple interpretations with regard to 
exemptions permitted in cases which began as govern- 
ment-to-government negotiations and follow-up partici- 
pation by companies. 

We feel there may be a need for some form of in- 
terdepartmental committee for better coordination among 
all Government agencies. In addition, a clear definition 
of authority and responsibility of each agency, where 
ultimately proposals by contractors involve potentially 
exportable equipment, data, or entering into licensing 
agreements, should be established. For example, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has prime interest in supersonic 
transport data releases, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has prime responsibility for civilian 
space programs, the Department of Commerce for stra- 
tegic materials, etc. Many cases must be submitted to two 
or more agencies for coordination and each is not using 
similar criteria for determination of releasability. 

Since the last meeting of the Working Group in April 
and the issuance of the DOD Industrial Security Manual 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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by 

William F. Bnrkart 

Technical Director, U.S. Naval Civil Engineering 
Laboratory, Port Hueneme, California 



Since the days of the cave man 
one of the principles of warfare has 
been "take the high ground." In the 
Navy there is an obverse corollary 
to this rule: "Go deeper." 

During the last few years the Navy 
has been "going deeper" at an in- 
creasing rate. It is virtually certain 
that underwater structures of types 
never before constructed will be 
needed for military purposes, and 
probably also for commercial pur- 
poses as man learns more about how 
to gather the riches of the sea. 

The ocean engineering chapter in 
the composite "Book of Engineering 
Knowledge" is now a small one. The 
Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks 
(BuDocks), however, is in the process 
literally of expanding that chap- 
ter. 

The Naval Civil Engineering Labor- 
ntnry (NCEL) at Port Hueneme, 
Calif., is the spearhead of the Navy's 
drive to learn more about undersea 
structures. Although it is most diffi- 
cult to predict the form and function 
of future structures, knowledge ap- 
plicable to the building of all such 
ocean structures including soil mec- 
hanics, materials behavior, means of 
communication and means of site 
evaluation can be developed to per- 
mit design and use of appropriate 
structures when they are finally re- 
quired. 

The principal BuDocka areas of in- 
vestigation are: foundation design, 
materials of construction and con- 
struction techniques. 

Foundation Design. 

In the work related to foundation 
design, it is necessary to learn how to 
use the ocean sediments as we do 
terrestin.1 soils, Bupocks is concerned 
with predicting; their bearing values, 
their stability, their response to load- 
ing rather than with such character- 
istics as their age or rate of deposi- 
tion. Since these factors may influence 
the engineering properties of ocean 
soils, we are interested in them, but 
they do not constitute our main con- 
cern as we rely on oceanographers 
to investigate them. 

The NOEL has performed soil anal- 
yses both for its own purposes and 
for the Navy Oceanographic Office, 
To date, several hundred samples have 
been analysed for their physical prop- 
erties, as standardized in the soil 
mechanics field. NOEL is cataloging 
this information and examining it to 
determine whether or not a gross esti- 
mate of soil behavior can be made for 
a particular site on the basis of its 



geographic location, topography and 

soil type. 

A considerable effort is being as- 
signed to the study of the properties 
of sediments. It is important that we 
learn more, for example, about shear 
strength of sediments. To study the 
shear strength of very soft sediments, 
NCEL built a sensitive, recording, 
vane-shear device. It measures the 
shear strength of ocean sediments 
whose failure stress is about 0.3 PSI, 
whereas terrestial clays may fail at 
about 3.0 PSI. 

Commercially available devices were 
not sufficiently sensitive for measure- 
ments of this type; therefore, NCEL 
had to design and build a shearing 
device. 

NCEL is now developing a soil 
sampling device which will reduce the 
cost of sampling at sea, since samples 
can be obtained more rapidly, thus 
conserving ship time. The soil sampler 
has two components: an expendable 
section which remains on the sea floor 
and a retrievable section which is 
brought to the surface by a float. 

The sampler is driven into the bot- 
tom by the weight when released by 
a tripping device. Simultaneously, the 
float is released. The corcr is driven 
into the bottom where the outer tube 
and weight remain. The sample liner 



is withdrawn and taken to the surface 
by the float. 

The entire apparatus is free-falling, 
unattached to the ship. Thus, a num- 
ber can be released in a day's run. 
Since they will fall very nearly verti- 
cally, the sample location is fairly 
well determined. The sample has 
worked well in early shallow water 
tests. The cost of the expendable port- 
ion is estimated at 20. 

In addition to studies in the realm 
of soil mechanics, we have been study- 
ing concepts of anchorages and found- 
ation designs. An anchorage in this 
case means a system for holding a 
structure in a desired position, either 
floating at the surface suspended from 
the ocean floor or resting on the 
ocean floor. 

The first concept to be investigated 
is called a "padlock anchor." It is a 
device which will provide a fixed 
point on the ocean floor to which a 
structure can be attached. NCEL has 
built an experimental model which 
weighs 8,000 pounds. It is structurally 
overdesigiied to allow for the uncer- 
tainties of development and will be 
lighter in a final design. The three 
supporting pads of this anchor, which 
rest on the bottom, are five feet 
square. Cylinders above the pads con- 
tain propel 1 ant- driven anchors, The 
anchors are attached by wire lines to 
drums driven by a battery-powered 
motor and contained in the central 
cylindrical support. By that means, 
the anchors can be pulled taut. The 
padlock anchor would be placed in 
position, the explosive anchors fixed 
and the anchors drawn taut, 

The anchor assembly then would be 
ready to receive the structure or the 
structure may have been attached in 
advance, 



Figure 2. Schematic of STU complex 
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The capacity of the anchor depends upon the soil char- 
acteristics. In a competent soil the experimental model will 
support 80,000 pounds in .bearing, or a pullout force of 
40,000 pounds. An overturning moment of about 120,000 
foot pounds can be resisted. 

An attached structure could be tevel when the padlock 
anchor is on ii slope as great as 15. 

Materials of Construction. 

Undersea structures having service lives ranging from 
a few months to those of structures ashore, service lives 
of perhaps 20-25 years, must be constructed of carelully 
selected material. There is today very little information on 
long-time behavior of materials in the deep ocean environ- 
ment. To obtain such information NCEL has a dual pro- 
cram The first part of this program includes exposing 
materials in the deep ocean at off-shore sites at normal 
depths of 6,000 feet and 2,500 feet, The 6,000-foot depth, 
chosen because it represents a deep sea environment on the 
edge of a major basin, is significantly beyond the range 
in which construction operations have been conducted to 
date, and seemed within our reach at the time we planned 
our operations. 

The 2,500-foot depth was chosen because it represents 
the level of minimum oxygen concentration in our area 
and, therefore, may yield a boundary value on deteriora- 
tion results. 

Specimens were attached to tower-like structures called 
submersible test units or STU's, The STU's also contain 
soil samples, pingers and other equipment. 

The STU's in 6,000 feet of water are on the edge of the 
Pacific Basin about 35 miles southeast of San Miguel 
Island, westernmost of the islands off Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and about 8S miles from the harbor at Port 
Hueneme, 

The STU's in 2,600 feet of water are about 16 miles 
north of the deeper site and 20 miles west of San Miguel 
Island. 

To date six STU's have been installed. The' first unit, 
placed at 6,000 feet in March 1962, was recovered in 
February 1965 after approximately three years of ex- 
posure. Three additional STU's were placed at the 
6,000-foot depth. One was recovered after an exposure 
time of over four months and another after an exposure 
time of 13 months. The remaining STU will be recovered 
after a two-year exposure. Two STU's were placed in 2,340 
feet of water and recovered after six and one-half months. 

Specimens recovered after six and one-half months at 
2,340 feet reveal several types of deterioration, Some 
maraging steel specimens failed at 76 per cent yield 
strength and others at 35 per cent yield strength. 

Some specimens revealed the action of biological or- 
ganisms on ropes, cable insulation, wood, etc. 




Many agencies, both governmental and private, have 
expressed great interest in our materials program and 
have furnished specimens for exposure. We specify details 
as to the rack space available and return the specimens 
after exposure, following clearing and shipping directions 
of the sponsor. The Bureau of Naval Weapons has been 
of considerable assistance in this program by helping- to 
defray the cost of these exposures at sea. 

Based on visual inspection, only a few cases of deteriora- 
tion different from those found in moving surface water 
have been noted. , 

The second part of the materials program includes ex- 
posing specimens in a simulated ocean environment in the 
laboratory. This we will do in pressure vessels in whick 
chemical properties of the sea water and its temperature 
can be maintained at levels representative of the ocean 
environment. The facility consists of six 9 x 27- inch ves- 
sels made from 16-inch naval projectiles and one 18 x 36- 
inch vessel. 

It is hoped that through the use of these facilities an 
adequate correlation can be obtained between the speci- 
mens in the simulated and the actual ocean environments 
so that most future materials testing can be done in the 
laboratory, a more economical type of experiment, 

Construction Techniques 

It appears to observers of the deep ocean engineering 
scene that there will be requirements to place very heavy 
structures or equipments on prepared foundations on the 
sea floor. The Navy, therefore, needs to learn about tech- 
niques and schemes for so doing. 

One obvious technique for easing the foundation problem 
is to reduce the load on the foundation by means of buoy- 
ancy devices. However, a disadvantage is immediately dis- 
closed in that very large buoyant packages, difficult to 
handle, are required. Furthermore, if one must depend 
upon buoyancy, a risk is introduced since the buoyancy 
may be lost due to accident, deterioration, hostile actioin, 
or unforeseen natural events. 

In any event it is necessary to understand the motions 
of work platforms excited by the sea, the motions of load 
suspended from very long elastic lines and the impact 
forces to be expected when lowering the load to a founda- 
tion. From such understanding might evolve improved 
winches, criteria for regulating construction time, load 
limiting devices, or devices to permit finely controlled po- 
sitioning at the foundation depth. 

NCEL's approach to such problems has been both ana- 
lytic and experimental. The motions of work platforms 
in the ocean have been analyzed using power-spectrum 
techniques. Model studies of work platforms have been 
conducted in wave basins. 

A specific problem under study, concerning construction 

(Continued on Page 25) 




Typical Submersible Test Unit (STU) just after recovery. 



Specimens exposed at depth of 2,340 feet for six and one- 
half months just above the ocean floor and under various 
degrees of bending stress. 
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NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts: AFSC Aeronautics System 
Div., Research and Technology Div. 
and Systems Engineering Group. 
Contact: George Dausman, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, telephone 
(Area Code 613) 253-7111, ext. 25104 
or 23164. 

Fourth Hypervelocity Techniques 

Symposium, Nov. 15-16, at Arnold Air 
Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors: Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, 
ARO, Inc., and Denver Research In- 
stitute. Contact: J. Lukasiewicz, 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616) 455-2611, ext. 
7204 or 7205. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, Nov. 
16-18, at Illinois Institute of Techno- 
logy Research Institute. Co-sponsors: 
Rome Air Development Center and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
Research Institute. Contact: Joseph 
Schramp (EMERP), Rome Air Devel- 
opment Center, Gnffiss AFB, N.Y., 
telephone (Area Code 315) FF6-3200, 
ext. 2813. 



DECEMBER 1965 

Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Temer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronics Parts and Ma- 
terials Div., Army Electronics Labor- 
atory, Fort Monmouth, N.J., telephone 
(Area Code 201) 635-1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University 
of Puerto Rico, Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj. B. B. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-1302. 

JANUARY 1966 

Unguided Rochet Ballistics, Jan, 11- 
13, at Texas Western College, El Paso, 
Tex. Sponsor: Army Electronics Re- 
search and Development Agency. Con- 
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tact: Vertis C. Cochran, Army Elec- 
tronics Research and Development 
Agency, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M. 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan. 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: U.S. Army. Contact: 
Paul D. Demi, Chief, Research Div., 

Army Mobility Command, Warren, 
Mich., telephone (Area Code 313) 
756-1000. 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan. 31-Peb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and In- 
formation Theory Group of the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. Contact: Prof. J, Carlyle, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif., telephone 
(Area Code 213) 478-9711, oxt. 7181. 

FEBRUARY 1966 

Eighth Joint InduBtry-MHItary-Gov- 
ernment Packaging; and Materials 
Handling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 28- 
March 2. Sponsors: National Security 
Industrial Assn., Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, NASA, GSA and 
AEG. Contact: W. J. Monaghan, 
NSIA, Suite 800, 1030 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 



MARCH 1966 

Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28-April 1. at the University 
of California, Irvine, Calif. Co-spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Contact: R. G. Pohrer 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scienti- 
fic Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) OX- 
ford 6-5248. 

Second International Symposium on 
Aerobiology, March 29-30, at Chicago. 
Sponsors: U.S. Army and Illinois In- 
titute of Technology Research Instit- 
ute. Contact: Elwood K. Wolfe, 
Director of Technical Services, Fort 
Detrick, Frederick, Md., telephone 
(Area Code 301) 663-4111, ext. 2214. 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsors: Aerospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Div. and Avionics Laboratory, 
Research and Technology Div. Con- 



tact: Dr. H. L, Oeistreicher 
(MRBAM), Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
613) 263-7111, ext 3-6108. 



APRIL 1966 

Second Symposium on Marino Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, at Americnn 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 
City and Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter, Port Washington, N.Y. Sponsor: 
Naval Training Device Center. Con- 
tact: F. E. Wolfe, Jr., Research Pro- 
gram Manager, Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, N.Y., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616), PO 7-9100, 
ext. 660. 

Symposium on Generalized Net- 
works, 14th in a series of intern ationn.1 
symposia organized by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Microwave He- 
search Institute, April 12-14, nt Now 
York City. Sponsors: Air Force Ofllce 
of Scientific Research, Office of Nnvnl 
Research and the Army Research 
Office, Society for Industrial and Ap- 
plied Mathematics and the Institute 
for Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers. Contact: Lt. Col. E. P, Gahioe, 
Jr., (SREE), Air Force Ofllce of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Cotlo 
202) OXford 6-3671. 

Twentieth Annual Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 18-20, at tlie 
Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N,J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Labora- 
tories. Contact: M. F. Timm, Solid 
State & Frequency Control Blv., 
Army Electronics Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., telephone (Area 
Code 201) 635-1728. 



SPRING 1966 

Second International Symposium on 
Air-Borne Infection, dates undeter- 
mined, at Baltimore, Md. Sponsors: 
Department of the Army and The 
Johns-Hopkins School of Medicine, 
Contact: Elwood K. Wolfe, Director 
of Technical Services, Fort Detrick, 
Frederick, Md., telephone (Area Code 
801) 668-4111, ext. 2214. (Reached- 
uled from October 20-21, 19C5.) 
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by 

Rear Admiral R. L. ShiHey, USN 
Vice Chief of Naval Material 



Thei'e are three especially prominent areas where ma- 
jor efforts are being made to effect management improve- 
ments in the Naval Material Support Establishment 
(NMSE) the organization which provides the material 
which keeps the fleet at sea and ready. 

The first of these is improved planning. Never before 
in the history of the U.S. Navy have so many proposed 
actions been so thoroughly examined and re-examined, 
by so many, with such favorable results. Examples of the 
"study syndrome" within the Naval Material Support 
Establishment are easy to find. 

Advance Procurement Planning (APP), for example, is 
a Held which is really opening wide now. Advance Pro- 
curement Planning puts the procurement expert alongside 
the design engineer. 

With APP, new systems will be "procurement ready" 
when they are approved by the fleet. 

The APP for the SPS-48 radar, for example, showed 
that the Navy would save $600,000 if the purchase was 
rondo on a multi-year contract. This finding was reached 
while the radar was still in the developmental stage, not 
some time after it had been released for production. 

Project Definition, or Contract Definition, as it is now 
called, is another aspect of this DOD-wide insistence on 
deciding what you are doing before you do it. 

Third is the increasing attention the Navy is giving to 
Technical Development Plans. TDP's spell out exactly how 
the effort to respond to a Specific Operation Requirement 
will be carried out. Studying the problem and setting 
forth its solution in detail and in advance saves time and 
money. 

Another example of the "study syndrome" is the Navy's 
adoption of the "Project Master Plan," a basic, overall 
long range plan of progress required for each newly 
chartered project. 

A second drive toward better management is taking 
place in the field of contracting. Competition, multi-year 
purchasing and two-step formal advertising are three in- 
dicators of better management in contracting, 

The Cost Plus Fixed Fee contract is almost a thing of 
the past Whereas five years ago 31 per cent of the Navy's 
procurement money was paid under Cost Plus Fixed Fee 
contracts, the figure for 1965 was down to 9.4 per cent. 
This illustrates the Navy's effort to achieve better returns 
on expenditures through competition. 

Multi-year purchasing is another contracting trend 
which promises both better management and increased 
economy. Under this procedure, the Navy contracts for 
programmed requirements in the current year and up to 
four years beyond the current year. The contractor is able 
to procure materials and plan production on the basis of 
large quantities and long production runs, with better 
returns to the Government. 

Two-step formal advertising is being emphasized as a 
means of obtaining competition on items that would other- 
wise be restricted to sole source procurement. Under this 
procedure the first step determines whether a "meeting 
of the minds" has taken place as to the technical charac- 
teristics of the item. The second step determines price. 

Two-stop formal advertising has advantages both for 
the buyer and the. seller and will be used more and more 
frequently as time passes. 

More thorough study of intended actions and better 
contracting procedures are two of the more prominent 
drives for better management within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment today. But standing head and 
shoulders above all other moves to increase management 
effectiveness within the Naval Material Support Establish- 



ment is one which is now moving forward ambitiously: 
Project Management. 

When the Naval Material Support Establishment was 
formed at the end of 1968, the Navy had only two desig- 
nated projects. One, the Surface Missile System, was in 
its formative stages, and the other, the Special Projects 
Office, was successfully accomplishing its mission of pro- 
ducing the Polaris force. 

Today, 20 months later, 22 projects have been chartered: 
Nine of the project managers report to the Chief of 
Naval Material. They are managers of the: 

Fleet Ballistic Missile Project 

Surface Missile Systems Project 

Anti-Submarine Wai-fare Systems Project 

F-111B Weapon System Project 
Instrumentation Ships Project 

All-Weather Carrier Landing Systems Project 

Reconnaissance, Electronic Warfare, Special Operations 
and Naval Intelligence Processing Systems 

Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System and IFF Mark 
XII System 

OMEGA Navigation System 

The first three were chartered by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the remaining six by the Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial. All nine, however, report to the Chief of Naval 
Material. 

Of the remaining projects, two are within the Bureau 
of Ships. They are: SUBAJAD, a classified project and 
SATCO.M, the Satellite Communications Project, 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons has designated 11 proj- 
ects. They are: 

E-2A Early Warning Aircraft 

F-4 Phantom II Fighter 

A-G Intruder attack aircraft 

A-G Vigilante attack aircraft 

A-7 Corsair II attack aircraft 

e OV-10 (COIN) Conn terms-urgency aircraft 

DASH Drone anti-submarine helicopter 

Shrike Weapon System Project 

Integrated Light Attack Avionics System 
Integrated Helicopter Avionics System 

Versatile Avionics Support and Test 




As Vice Chief of Naval Material, UAdm. R. L. Shifley ia 
directly responsible for programming and financial man- 
agement in the Naval Material Support Establishment, 
He is also responsible for the efficient utilization of proj- 
ect management within the Navy. He is a former carrier 
division commander and wartime commander of au air 
group during mimeroua air-sea battles over the western 
Pacific, 
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Three toi-pedoes, the Mark 44, 46 and 48, have been 
chartered as separate projects. The managers of these 
torpedo projects report to the Manager of the Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare Systems project. 

One of the factors which shapes the Navy's Project 
Management philosophy is the importance of a deliberate 
approach, A deliberate approach in setting up new proj- 
ects is necessary because the projects must be kept in 
balance with the bureau functional organizations. 

In project management, the organizational pattern re- 
sembles a matrix. As shown on Chart A, the Bureaus can 
be thought of as the vertical elements of the matrix, and 
the Project Managers as the horizontal elements. To- 
gether the Bureaus and the Project Managers share the 
parcels of resources and know-how which are the sub- 
stance from which the Navy creates and deploys new 
weapons systems. 

Chart A shows that, where necessary, projects can 
cross Bureau boundaries and, after proper coordination, 
utilize resources which are otherwise under Bureau control. 

The Project Manager has positive control of his own 
resourcesthe money. The Bureaus have the technical 
expertise the engineering know-how. 

The Project Managers head streamlined management 
teams. They are in the business of deciding what should 
be done and when it should be done. The Bureaus decide 
how the thing is to be done. The project offices are rela- 
tively lightly staffed. They control the overall project. 
They make the plans and they worry about the interfaces. 
But the how part is a responsibility assigned to the 
Bureaus. 

The Navy's long term investment in competence and 
capability resides within the functional entities the Bu- 
reaus, Every time a new project is set up it has to _be 
staffed from existing resources, the pools of talent which 
are presently assigned to the Bureaus. 

This explains why the Navy has. to move at a deliber- 
ate, carefully considered speed in establishing new proj- 
ects. It has to make sure that too much talent isn't 
drained away too rapidly from the functional organization. 
The bureaus need time to adjust, as new projects come 
into being. The adoption of project management in the 
Navy is for this reason a gradual process. 

It is recognized that project management is not the 
panacea for all the Navy's hardware problems. But it is 
a healthy example of what the Navy is doing to improve 
its management today. The climate is right and the Naval 
Material Support Establishment is ideally structured to 
utilize the Project Management technique, 

In summary, three drives toward improved management 
are highly visible within the NMSE today. These are 
more thorough planning, new and more astute contract- 
ing and, most dynamic of all, the move toward Project 
Management. 
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FIELD ACTIVITIES 




Chart A, 



Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's president, Daniel J. 
Haughton, was the winner of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association's 16th Annual National Transpor- 
tation Award. Selection for the award, which ia given 
each year to a person or organization contributing most to 
defense transportation, was made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff . . . American Telephone and Telegraph Company Is 
the first recipient of the new Air Force Citation honor- 
ing civilian employers for supporting and encouraging the 
participation of Air National Guardsmen and Air Forca 
Reservists in the Air Reserve program. AT&T President, 
I-I, I. Romnes, accepted the citation from Air Force Chief 
of Staff General J. P. McConnell. 

In preparation for missions geared toward improving 
man's knowledge of the stars, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corporation announced that Prototype Quali- 
fication Tests on the Orbiting Astronomical Observatory 
for NASA have been successfully completed .' . . LTV 
Aerospace Corporation reports that it has delivered tho 
production model of the Astronaut Maneuvering Unit to 
the Air Force. 

Carroll C. Smith, Vitro Laboratories engineer, tins been 
awarded a patent by the U, S. Patent Office for equip- 
ment and techniques for ballasting torpedoes, self-pro- 
pelled mines, missiles or other cylindrical bodies so that 
they remain in the proper attitude when running ... A 
cost reduction of $185,000 on the Transtage Program hna 
resulted in an Air Force citation to Aerojet General Corp- 
oration. 

Ilfiythcon Company arranged for representatives of the 
Peace Corps to have in-plant interviews with their employ- 
ees interested in possible service with the Corps . . Jtynn 
Aeronautical Company reports that more than 215 flights 
have been made in the General Electric Company-Rynn 
XV-BA flight test program since it was launched last 
year. 

The first Burroughs Corporation Backup Interceptor 
Control facility has been turned over to the Air Defense 
Command. . . . The Sylvnnia Electronic System's 1965 Syl- 
vania-Minutenmn Award for the most outstanding U, S. 
Army KOTC cadet was won by Northeastern University 
student David Potter. The presentation was made bp 
Major General Charles S. O'Malley, Jr., Commanding Gen- 
eral, III U. S. Army Corps and Port Devens, Mass. 

A multi-font print reader with a reading rate of 600 1 
characters per second about 25 times faster thtm the 
conventional manual speed has been developed by ths 
Rome Air Development Center in conjunction with the 
Philco Corporation . , . Cessna Aircraft Company's T-14A 
became operational in the Air Training Command 
with the Undergraduate Pilot Training class . . . The 
increasing importance of data management as tho key 
element in decision making was stressed recently by Knrl 
G. Harr, Jr., Pesident of the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation at the Data Management Symposium co-spon- 
sored by the U. S. -Air Force and AIA, The challenge fs 
that the "right people get the right data at the right 
time." 
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Security Films Available For Industry 
Training Programs 

Defense contractors who arc conducting security edu- 
cation programs at their facilities can obtain security 
training films from the Department of Defense to sup- 
plement presentations, lectures and conferences. 

Requests for security training films should be submitted 
to the Director, U.S. Audio-Visual Communications Center, 
at the following addresses: 

First U.S. Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Second U.S. Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Third U.S. Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Fourth U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Fifth U.S. Army, Fort Sheridan, 111. 

Sixth U.S. Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Military District of Washington, Fort Meyer, Va. 

Security films available: 

The Hollow Coin (DODIS-3) 30 minutes, black and 
white, A documentary concerning the events leading up 
to f during and following the trial of Soviet espionage 
agent Rudolf Abel, convicted of espionage activity against 
the United States. 

The Daily Enemy (DODIS-4) 20 minutes, color. De- 
picts carelessness, complacency and ignorance as enemies 
of good security. Shows incidents of the more common 
security violations to motivate viewers toward good 
security practices. 

The Security Man (DODIS-5) 30 minutes, black and 
white. Treats six problem areas confronting industrial 
security personnel. Security violations are exposed and 
corrective actions are shown. 

The Secret Underworld (DODIS-6) 25 minutes, black 
and white. A documentary, based on the case of convicted 
spy Gordon Lonsdale of the United Kingdom, demonstrat- 
ing the reality of the expionage hazard. 

The Enemy Agent and You (DODIS-7) 25 minutes, 
black and white. Reveals techniques and devices used by 
enemy agents to obtain information. Emphasis is placed 
on security consciousness and disciplined moral behavior, 
particularly when traveling in a foreign country. 



Small Business Prime Contract Awards 
Make Gain in FY 1965 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara has reported 
to President Johnson that small business firms received 
$5,305 million in defense prime contract awards during 
FY 19S5. This is $463 million more than the total for 
the previous fiscal year and the highest dollar volume 
since the Korean War. 

Small business firms received 20.3 per cent of all De- 
fense prime contract awards to U.S. business firms dur- 
ing FY 19&6 compared to 1S.O per cent for FY 1964. It 
was the highest small business percentage since FY 1957. 

These results are closely related to the active programs 
to assist small business initiated by the Department of 
Defense and carried out by Small Business and Procure- 
ment Specialists in all Defense procurement installations. 

Procurement of commercial type items, military con- 
struction and small purchases increased by $394 million, 
and civil functions (rivers and harbors work of the Army 
Corps of Engineers) increased by $183 million. The small 
business share of these contracts were 44 and 49 per 
cent, respectively. 

The small business "set-aside" program has been a 
favorable factor in the total dollars awarded to small 
business firms. This preference program has steadily 
increased during the seven-year period starting in 195!) 
when $043 million were awarded through set-asides to 
$1,642 million in FY 1906, 

Another significant DOD program, which has been help- 
ful to the scientific and industrial community in small 
business source development, is the small business and 
labor surplus area procurement clinics which have been 
held in a number of sections of the country. At these 
clinics (in which Defense is joined by the Department 
of Commerce and the Small Business Administration) 
the Federal contract process is explained by procurement 
specialists and current bid packages are available for 
consideration and subsequent bid action by potential con- 
tractors. 



PERT Orientation Courses Offered to Industry 



A series of courses designed to encourage uniformity 
in the application of advanced management techniques 
will be given at the Defense Department's Program Eval- 
uation and Review Technique (PERT) Training Center 
in Washington, D.C. during FY 06. 

Representatives from industrial concerns engaged in 
Government-sponsored programs, as well an the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other Government agencies, are in- 
vited to attend. 

Information about the course or registration proced- 
ures may be obtained from the PERT Orientation and 
Training Center, Vanguard Building, 1111 20fch St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20333, telephone (Area Code 202) Ox- 
ford 6-7186, 6-7187 or 6-7197. 

Courses offered include a three-hour Orientation Ses- 
sion for Top Executives, an eight-hour Middle Manage- 
ment Orientation Course and a Management Training 
Workshop of 40 hours. , . 

Purpose of the Top Executives Course is to familiarize 
administrators of Government and industrial organiza- 
tions with the concepts and uses of PERT as a syste- 
matic approach to the decision-making process. Emphasis 
will be placed on the principles of PERT and their man- 
agerial implications rather than on the mechanics of the 
techniques. Courses will convene on Nov. 4, Dec. 9, Jan 14, 
Feb. 11, March 3, March 31, April IB, May 12 and June 2. 

The Middle Management 8-hour course is, designed to 
acquaint Government managers, corporate and program 
representatives of industrial organizations with the con- 
cepts and uses of PERT and related techniques. The 
course is primarily intended for those middle manage- 
ment personnel who cannot attend the 40-hour PERT 
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course. Lectures and discussions will be included in the 
day-long session which is scheduled for Nov. 2, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Jan. 26, Feb. 8, March 1, March 29, 
April 12, April 2(5, May 10, May 24, June 14 and June 28. 

The Workshop is divided into two sections and provides 
attendants with a systematic approach to the decision- 
making process. Lectures and films are alternated with 
workshop sessions using simulation exercises and case 
problems to illustrate the application of the principles 
of PERT. 

Principles of PERT networking techniques, calculations, 
scheduling and network updating will be covered in the 
first section. 

The second session covers principles and operating 
methods of the PERT Cost system. A continuous case 
problem runs through all five clays, which not only ties 
the two sections together but gives an indication of the 
advantages to be gained from integrating cost and sched- 
ule control on a project. 

A 4-5 hour session in CAPERTISM (Computer As- 
sisted PERT Simulation) will be offered on the evening 
of the third day of the course. The CAPERTISM exercise 
introduces the student to computerized means of simulat- 
ing cost and time effects of alternatives for attaining 
program or projected goals. 

A charge of $58 will be required from all non-Defense 
Department participants in the one-week course. Non-DOD 
Government agencies, industrial contractors, and author- 
ized foreign nations will be billed by the Secretary of 
the Air Staff, Budget and Accounting Branch, Head- 
quarters, USAF, on the basis of actual participation. 
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Oct. 26: American Society of 
Safety Engineers . Meeting, 
Chicago, 111. 

Nov. 1-2: Society of American 
Value Engineering, West 
Coast Colloquim, San Diego, 

Calif. 

Nov. 1-3: International Avia- 
tion Research and Develop- 
ment Symposium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Nov. 3-4: Aerospace Industries 
Assn. of America, Product 
Support Committee National 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 3-5: Northeast Electronics 
Research and Engineering 
Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 8-12: Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers Meeting, New 
York City. 

Nov. 15-17: International Con- 
gress on Air Technology, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Nov. 16-19: Interagency Chemi- 
cal Rocket Propulsion Group 
Meeting China Lake, Calif. 

Dec. 1-3: National Assn of Mfg. 
Meeting, New York City. 



Dec. 4: Aviation Demonstration, 

Fort Sill, Okla. 
Dec. 5-9: American Institute of 

Chemical Engineers Meeting 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 6-8: Chemical Specialties 

Mfg. Assn. Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dec. 13-15: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Specialist Meeting, New 
York City. 

Dec. 17: 62nd Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. 

Dec. 26-31: American Assn. for 
Advancement of Science Meet- 
ing, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 11-12: Man's Extension In- 
to the Sea, Tentative Indust- 
rial Information Program, 
Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 13: 18th Pacific Coast Re- 
gional NSIA Dinner, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 28-March 2: 8th Joint 
NSIA Industry -Military- 
Government Packaging 1 & Ma- 
terials Handling Symposium, 
location undetermined. 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 



Tinker AFB Oklahoma City 
Cooperation of Mutual Benefit 



Civic leaders throughout the coun- 
try are taking an interested look at 
the cooperative base- community re- 
lationship which has existed between 
Tinker Air Force Base and its host 
community of Oklahoma City for the 
past 23 years. 

Representatives from as far away 
as San Bernardino and Sacramento, 
Calif., and Warner-Robins, Ga., have 
met with base and Chamber of Com- 
merce officials in the central Okla- 
homa metropolis to get ideas for pro- 
moting base-community relations in 
their areas. Officials from San An- 
tonio, Tex., have also indicated in- 
terest in a similar visit, 

Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce has rallied city government, 
planning commissions, state highway 
department and other agencies to in- 



sure that conditions beyond the con- 
trol of Tinker AFB officials meet base 
requirements. 

Fifty-four per cent of Tinker AFB'a 
3,800 acres have been donated by the 
community. An additional 12,000 acre 
"buffer zone" was acquired by the 
Chamber to insure protection and flex- 
ibility for the base. 

As a result of the Chamber's work, 
the huge logistics base is now served 
by an interstate highway on the 
north, A by-pass for the interstate 
highway is scheduled for construction 
along Tinker AFB's south boundary. 

The Air Force Logistics Command's 
Oklahoma City Air Material Area, 
headquartered at Tinker AFB, em- 
ploys most of the 19,000 civilians em- 
ployed at the base. 



Liaison Room at 
AUSA Convention in 
Main Exhibition Hall 

The Army - Industry Liaison 
Room at the Association of the 
U. S. Army Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 25-27, which 
in previous years was located in 
the Franklin Room, will be located 
in the Main Exhibition Hall of tho 
Sheraton-Park Hotel this _year na 
a greater convenience to imlu&lry 
attendees. 

In addition, the Army's two now 
industry information programs 
the Qualitative Development Ite- 
quirements Information Pvogriini 
(QDRI) and the Advanced Plan- 
ning Procurement Information 
Program (APPI) will highlight 
the activities of the Army-lnduK- 
try Liaison Room, 

Representatives will be present 
from the U. S. Army Materiel 
Command and its subordinate com- 
mands, the Department of the 
Army Office of the Chief of Hn- 
search & Development, the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Do- 
fenme (Installations & Logistic*)), 
and the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Public AfTau'fi), 
the Defense Supply Agency nml 
the Defense Documentation Center. 
Personnel manning the Liuinon 
Room will be able to <liHcuna any 
matters concerning research atui 
development and end-item procure- 
ment, 



NOTICE 

In the circulamation of the De- 
fense Industry Bulletin which IIHH 
just been completed, ninny survey 
cards were returned indicating n 
desire to be retained on our <lla- 
tribution but with the portion of 
the card containing the name iitut 
address of the subscriber removed. 

As a result many subscriber 
who wish to be retained on the 
mailing list will be removed since 
we have no means of identifying 
them. Therefore, if you fail to re- 
ceive your December issue, please 
advise us and we will he plenaeil to 
reinstate your name on the Bulletin 
mailnig list. 

The Editor. 
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Dr. Thomas P. Cheatham, Jr, 



Excerpt from address by Dr. Thomas P, Chcatham, 
Jr., Deputy Director of Defense Research & Engineering 
(.Tactical Warfare Programs), before the Armed Forces 
Communication and Electronics Association, Fort Mon- 
tnouth, N. J, 

The Military-Industrial Interface 



***** 



In keeping with our systems oriented approach for solv- 
ing technical problems, I would like to discuss with you 
some of the various aspects of the technical, management 
and organizational interfaces that occur between elements 
of the DOD and members of the industrial community. 
This interface occurs principally in the execution phase 
of the RDT&E cycle. Since it is the pay-off phase, it is 
not unreasonable to find it receiving special attention. . , . 

Rather than dwell upon the more familiar aspect of the 
Government/industrial interface in contractual areas, I 
am going to discuss some of the lesser known areas 
which I think have an important bearing 1 upon this in- 
terface. The first of these areas is the Five Year Force 
Structure and Financial Plan. This is the basic Depart- 
ment of Defense planning vehicle. All of the various 
projects and tasks and sub-tasks in the RDT&E efforts 
go together to form supporting program elements that 
make up this force structure and financial plan. It is the 
quality of this plan that determines the Congressional 
response. From the Congress we obtain one of our two 
most important resources and that is money. The other 
resource, time, is not truly under our control. Political, 
fiscal and military matters are determining elements or 
constraints of the time resource that is available for ac- 
complishing the R&D effort. While the resources are not 
completely under pur control, the five year planning of 
their expenditure is very much under our control and is 
one of the things that must be done well. , . . 

To accomplish this goal it is going to be necessary to 
plan and formulate programs that are achievable. It will 
take some very sharp pencils and pretty shrewd figuring 
to plan these programs. It will take some guts to be 
realistic about the relative importance of reliability, main- 
tainability and availability as opposed to a continuous 
exercise of improvement in laboratory performance. Let 
me assure you, though, that this type of hard nosed plan- 
ning is far easier than it will be in the future to justify 
the deficiencies in planning that resulted in programs 
being stopped due to shortages of money or time that 



led to a lack of performance for the field soldier. The 
competition among the various programs and our world- 
wide service needs are just too keen to tolerate poor and 
unrealistic planning. 

Now once this planning has been done and done well, 
it will provide industry some logical guidelines for di- 
recting their own in-house research efforts. This five year 
plan follows the evolutionary H&p cycle in that it starts 
out with research and takes the ideas from research and 
puts them into exploratory development to see what 
possible applications they have. Growing out of this work 
we have the advanced development, engineering develop- 
ment and operational system development phases which 
ultimately result in hardware delivered to the services. 
One of the most frequent technical activities that com- 
plicate the RDT&E cycle is when we engage in activities 
that involve concurrency between any of the phases of 
this evolutionary cycle. Both the military and industrial 
sides of the house will have to work together to insure 
that this cycle is followed. Through close cooperation 
and information exchange with industry, I think it is 
possible to follow this cycle much better than we have 
En the past. We can lubricate this interface as it relates 
to the evolutionary cycle by promoting activities that 
involve a mutual exchange of candid and frank informa- 
tion between Government and industry. AFCEA, as an 
organization, is one means of accomplishing this inter- 
change of information. The advanced briefings to indus- 
try program is another moans of promoting this exchange. 

I would also like to point out that the Department of 
Defense standards of conduct were not designed to make 
members of the Government avoid association with in- 
dustry. These standards of conduct were provided as a 
series of guidelines to establish a higher degree of objec- 
tiveness in the relations b&tween Government and in- 
dustry- They were also designed to curb excesses on both 
sides that have grown up in recent years. . . . 

Next let me be just a little bit more specific for awhile 
and cover some interface ai'eas that I think need specific 
attention. The first area that comes to mind is the mar- 
keting area. Here is an area that has to be characterized 
by not only open doors and open minds but also by a 
high degree of professional competence. To those of you 
that are specifically engaged in marketing activities, I 
would like to remind you that it will be essential to gear 
your marketing efforts to a new level of sophistication. 
Marketing with the Defense Department requires a newer 
and higher degree of professionalism than ever before. 
Ten years ago or less we could describe marketing ap- 
proaches as ranging from "hard" sell to "soft" sell. These 
words are still useful today but they are also inadequate 
to express the newer depth and scope demands of mar- 
keting planning, marketing strategy and marketing 
execution. 

First of all if we define marketing as a primary inter- 
face activity between industry and Govei'mnent customer 
we know that for a proper match it must be capable 
today of representing in a highly professional way such 
factors as technical trade-offa; cost effectiveness; inter- 
pretation of the companies' management philosophy; 
policies and procedures j review of past operational tech- 
nical and fiscal histories; insight and rationale of product 
improvement factors in relation to in-house research; an 
understanding of the newer Government processes iden- 
tified by such jargon as SOR, QMDO, PGP, Formats A 
and B, TOP, FDP, etc.; insight as to timing of programs; 
and identification of key personnel and key technological 
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factors to name only a few. I will overstate it to some 
degreebut in the past a marketing man was more apt 
to be selected for his personality and charm, his ability 
to entertain and know his way around on a personal con- 
tact basis. This to a large degree has fallen away. Golf, 
to select a particular example, is pleasant during a work- 
ing day but no longer essential or possible in fact today 
a marketing approach that revolves around a golf club 
membership is more apt to be a distinct negative. The 
reason is a simple one the customer is too busy his 
time is too important and he would much prefer that you 
shorten hia workload by bringing to him the right data 
at the right time and with a minimum of fuss. This is 
not to say that everything must be done in 15-minutc 
increments or less on the contrary, I am one of the first 
to rise in support of the fact that some things cannot 
be done in a short time some technical and operational 
problems require lengthy discussion and examination in 
an informal and free exchange atmosphere. This atmos- 
phere should be subdued, conducive to the problem and 
in impeccable taste and it must be efficient in its own 
time period. 

The enormity of the job that we in industry and in the 
Government are confronted with can be overwhelming. 
Our mutual charge of responsibility to the Armed Forces 
for delivering the appropriate equipment, the proper mix 
of equipment and the best equipment makes demands on 
efficiency and integrity that are of a new order to that 
demanded some years ago. 

Our Defense Department has gone through a major 
change formats and procedures arc different but the 
real major change is this demand for higher efficiency m 
that we want higher performance across the board for 
less money. To make this philosophy felt in depth and 
to make it stick a few "two-by-fours" have been used to 
get everyone's attention. Sometimes the blows struck for 
freedom and attention have been so hard and so precise 
that the cry has been heard across the land that the 
Department of Defense must think that the military is 
all stupid and that industry is all crooked. Quite the con- 
trary, the ratio of good to bad is a statistic established 
in this land as overwhelmingly in favor of the good. The 
military is well recognized for its brillance and dedication 
and its insight into military operations and industry is 
recognized, in turn, for its iniative, spirit of inventive- 
ness, competitiveness, ingenuity and insight into how to 
build needed industrial capabilities, AH that has been 
asked is that we achieve a new level and scope of prepar- 
edness where the limitations of a finite bank require that 
we solve our problems not by the easy and facile addi- 
tion of money and an irresponsible broadcast investment 
in research and development but instead through thought- 
ful and careful objective study of cost effectiveness and 
needed or implied adjustments in. force structures. It is 
not a question of centralization or decentralization but 
rather the proper choice and mix of these two_ important 
management concepts in a manner that is consistent with 
the operational scope we face. Take any successful com- 
pany, such as your own, you will find in its history that 
new organizational structure has been demanded as you 
went from small to medium to large. The U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Defense Department are no different and 
because the job has changed in scope we are now making 
new demands on the professionalism of all personnel and 
on the sophistication of our organizational structure. 

I have made these remarks to set the stage for my 
statement that Government marketing is coming of age 
with stiffer requirements than ever before on the selec- 
tion, training and professional growth of personnel as- 
signed to this field, I find it difficult to conceive of an 
exceptional marketing man (and who would want any- 
thing else) who does not have a technical background, 
modest operational experience in appropriate manage- 
ment and technical areaa and a continuing interest in 
political and financial matters. He must know his com- 
pany and its products, preferably on the basis of a tour 
of duty with the home plant or laboratory certainly he 
should no longer be the general purpose salesman who 



doesn't care what he sells just as long as the commission 
is big. The marketing man that is dedicated to his com- 
pany and to its product on the basis of integrity and 
service will be more useful at this important interface 
and will best serve our joint needs. 

In this particular area let me now try to give you 
some specific advice: 

liaise the sights on your requirements for profes- 
sional backgrounds, experience and conduct of marketing 
personnel. 

e Be selective of material presented and be verv selec- 
tive of those who are to present it with regard to their 
qualifications and personal knowledge of the subject. A 
technical program should be presented by the most quali- 
fied technical man in your organization that is directly 
associated with the program, To have him accompanied 
by one qualified and professional marketing man for con- 
tinuity is good; but to have him accompanied by six or 
seven assorted management, public relations and "sales- 
man" types is a waste of time, money and customer in- 
terest. It is recognized that there are often management 
problems that require management representation. Most 
often, however, we desire to meet management on Us 
home ground. 

a Be responsive to requests from the customer for in- 
formation and do not misuse the opportunity for the 
introduction of miscellaneous and irrelevant material 
that was not asked for. 

Recognize that getting' to the top is not always your 
best marketing strategy. In any program of interest to 
you there are "key" personnel at all levels with associated 
timing factors for types of material that the program will 
ask for. There arc no short cuts. Our system of explora- 
tory research, advanced development and engineering Ima 
an associated contracting structure and procedure tlmt we 
feel is not only excellent but necessary. Your ability to 
understand the system, its philosophies, procedures and de- 
mands will make it work to the advantage of all of us, 
Your ability to do this smoothly and with great sensitive- 
ness is a mark of achievement that will measure the degree 
of professionalism attained by your marketing organi- 
zation. 

Kecognize that contractor selection is a major re- 
sponsibility of the services and their associated labovti- 
tories. We in the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering are primarily interested in con- 
cepts and technological process and guidance. We are in- 
volved in contractor selection in a limited way and only 
for special reasons of review and overall evaluation as 
the matters at hand may affect general trends and direc- 
tions. Contractor selection is clearly a secondary interest 
with regai-d to our responsibilities. 

Within the framework of the above remarks let me add 
that I and my staff will always bo glad to see you, to 
listen, and to talk to you. 

We, you and I, have an important job to do. Our inter- 
face bluntly requires a refined appreciation of the art of 
communication. This art can be defined in a double nega- 
tive way by saying that it should never bo: too little, too 
lute, or too much. 

Lay it on your mai'keting personnel that there is no 
excuse for big mistakes in their profession the job re- 
quires hard work, long- hours for adequate preparation 
and steady professional growth. 

This all adds up to a consideration on your part of the 
cost effectiveness of cutting soft and meaningless enter- 
tainment allowances in preference to the value of acquiring 
a more talented and professionally oriented marketing or- 
ganization. Wo would much rather be impressed than 
charmed. In the language of your military customers, it 
is time to get the operators out of the act and time to 
make each of your marketing organizations "operation- 
ally ready." 
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VHA M T n i. M r i*. TTSJI-J 
VAdm. Joseph M. Lyle, USN 



Excerpts from address by Vice Admiral Joseph M. Lyle, 
SC, USN, Director, Defense Supply Agency, at the Ken- 
tucky Science and Industry Procurement Conference, 
Louisville, Ky. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEFENSE 
SUPPLY AGENCY 



First off, the Defense Supply Agency (DSA) is an in- 
dependent Defense agency established in the fall of 1961. 
It is outside the Military Departments, that is the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, but jointly staffed by military per- 
sonnel from all the services and by civilian personnel 
primarily drawn from the Military Departments. In the 
field of supply, we represent a lateral consolidation of 
wholesale (these are determination of wholesale re qui re- 
quirements, procurement, storage of wholesale stocks and 
issue to retail customers) for common-use items of food, 
clothing, fuel, medical, industrial construction, electronics 
ixnd general supplies. We manage an inventory of nearly 
1.3 million items with a value of almost $2 billion which 
supports sales to our customers of approximately $1.8 
billion. We annually procure supplies worth about $3 
billion. (The difference between our sales of less than $2 
billion and procurement of $3 billion is largely the result 
of our purchase of bulk fuels, lubricants and petro- 
chemicals, which we do not stock and which are turned 
over directly to the Military Services.) . . . 

DSA deals primarily in items of relatively low unit 
cost the "bits and pieces" and soft goods mostly con- 
sximableB, as contrasted with the more complex and ex- 
pensive items such as complete or major components of 
aircraft, missiles, ships, or other weapons of the military. 
Those remain under the management of the Military De- 
partments. We carry out our supply management 
functions from six Defense Supply Centers located in five 
major metropolitan areas Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond 
and Alexandria, Va.; and Dayton and Columbus, Ohio. 

In addition to management of common-use supplies, 
we are responsible for the administration of certain logis- 
tics service functions and Defense-wide programs for the 
Military Departments. These include a program which 
is administered by the Defense Industrial Plant Equip- 
ment Center in Memphis to insure the maximum use of 
DOD-owncd industrial plant equipment such as lathes, 
boring- mills, presses, drilling machines, cranes, etc. We 
operate a central repository of research and technical 
documents produced by DOD agencies and contractors 
in the Defense Documentation Center in Alexandria, Va, 
We also administer the program for the sale of surplus 
Defense property and manage Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services, about which I shall have more to say 
0. bit later. 



Briefly, this sums up the major functions of DSA, Now 
let me concentrate on two of our functions of more 
specific interest to you our supply management opera- 
tions, with emphasis on our procurement activity and our 
contract administration services. 

Our supply program is carried out by the several De- 
fense Supply Centers in the cities I've already mentioned. 
These centers receive and fill requisitions for the coni- 
modities assigned to them. They place contracts with in- 
dustry for supplies to replace issues from wholesale in- 
ventories or for direct delivery to service customers, 

DSA'fl purchases cover a broad spectrum of industry 
'each into every major geographic region of the 
United States. And when you consider that we don't buy 
major weapons systems, the $3 billion outlay in Fiscal 
Year 19C5 represents a tidy sum spent for the less so- 
phisticated things supporting our military effort things 
that many of you produce or can produce. 

At the Electronics Center in Dayton, Ohio ; for ex- 
ample, we bought a great variety of electronic compo- 
nents, resistors, capacitors, electron tubes, transistors and 
other electronic items valued at nearly $136 million dur- 
ing FY 1965, Our General Supply Center in Richmond, 
Va., purchased almost $146 million in materials handling 
equipment, photogi-aphic film, food service equipment and 
housekeeping supplies for field, shipboard and airborne 
use during FY 19G5. 

At the Construction Supply Center in Columbus, Ohio, 
our purchases included everything from tires and trans- 
missions to roofing and prefabricated buildings. Last fis- 
cal year we spent over $171 million for construction 
supplies. 

The Defense Industrial Supply Center in Philadelphia 
bought $117 million worth of such items as metals, hard- 
ware and abrasives, blocks and bearings. 

Fuels and petro-chemicals are bought from our De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center located at Cameron Station in 
Alexandria. Our bill for jet fuel, aviation gasoline, auto 
fuel and diesel fuel amounted to over a billion dollars. 

Food, clothing and medical supplies to support the in- 
dividual soldier, sailor, marine and airman are purchased 
in Philadelphia. Last year we spent almost $1.8 billion 
for these commodities; $839 million for food, $317 mil- 
lion for clothing and nearly $122 million for medical 
supplies. We buy virtually everything in the food line; 
in clothing and textiles we purchase clothing, shoes, tex- 
tiles, tentage, etc, In the medical area we procure all 
types and kinds of medical, dental and veterinary sup- 
plies including drugs, medicine and hospital equipment. 

Quite apart from the area of procurement of supplies, 
we have entered into a new relationship with a large 
part of the defense industry. This is the result of assign- 
ment to DSA of responsibility for management of a con- 
solidated field contract administration service. This func- 
tion does not include, nor will it affect, the purchase or 
procurement function itsolf; it involves the administration 
of the contracts after they have been awarded. 

Also excluded is the administration of contracts for 
major weapons systems annd shipbuilding and construc- 
tion contracts. Those continue to be the responsibility of 
the individual Military Departments, 

The contract administration services we do provide in- 
clude such things as inspection and acceptance of ma- 
teriel, accounting for Government property required in 
the performance of the contract, security clearance of 
the contractor's facilities and personnel and payment to 
contractors for goods or services received!. 

Prior to the assignment of the contract administration 
services function to DSA, administration of contracts was 
performed by the Army Procurement Districts, the Navy 
Inspectors of Material and the Air Force Contract Man- 
agement Districts. By December of this year aome 20jOOO 
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personnel from over 150 of these Military Service offices 
will be consolidated into 11 geographic regions under the 
management of DSA. 

Several benefits will accrue from the consolidated con- 
tract administration services. One of these will be lower 
cost to the American taxpayer as a result of elimination 
of overlap and duplication of functions. Another, and 
perhaps the one that might affect you most, is the benefit 
to contractors of having uniform procedures administered 
by a single organization. 

Our objective in this reduction in duplication of effort, 
personnel and facilities is to make it easier for you to 
do business with the Department of Defense and to save 
you money in the process, both as businessmen and tax- 
payers. . . . 

There are many items on which we have not received 
the desired degree of competition and I'm sure this is 
equally true of items purchased by the Military Services. 
Frequently we have only one or two bidders on items 
we buy. On some of these there are good reasons for 
limited competition such as need for special facilities or 
capabilities, but for moat items there are no known fac- 
tors that are inhibiting competition. Some of the recent 
examples of items for which there were only one or two 
bidders are fabric covers for canteens, over $400,000 
worth; aluminum canteen cups, over $1 million worth; 
coats for firefighters, $460,000 worth; wooden tent pins 
and poles, 500,000 worth; $100,00 worth of hand oper- 
ated can openers and $100,000 worth of flashlights, I re- 
iterate, these are only some of the examples of items on 
which we would like to see additional competition (see 
article, "DSA Seeks New Suppliers., on page 2.). We 
believe firmly that more competition would be good for 
us and good for the businessmen who engage in it. 



Three New Navy Project Managers 
Designated 

Managers for three new Navy projects have been desig- 
nated by the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
The project managers have specific authority and re- 
sponsibility for the direction ant! control of their assigned 
projects. This includes control of assigned resources, inte- 
gration of planning and programming and the execution 
of the project in accordance with approval ulana, sched- 
ules and specified operational requirements. 

The new projects and project managers are: 



A-6/EA-6 Aircraft 
"Weapon System 

Project 



AS ROC Missle 
Weapons System 

Project 



Munitions Project 



.Col. Edmond P. Hartsock, USMC 
Rm. 3075 Main Navy Building 
18th & Constitution Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 
(Area Code 202) OXford 63012 



.Mr. Karl E. Yunker 
Rm, 2105A Munitions Building 
19th & Constitution Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 
(Area Code 202) OXford 68821 

-Capt. Oliver D. Compton, USN 
Rm. 3029 Munitions Building 
19th & Constitution Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C, 
(Area Code 202) OXford 64252 



Foreign Visit Clearance Procedure Clarified 

Contractors who are planning visits to foreign countries, 
which will involve the disclosure of U.S. classified inform- 
ation are urged to submit visit requests through the De- 
fense Industrial Security Clearance Office (DISCO), 
Columbus, Ohio, as far in advance as possible of th* 
scheduled date of the trip. 

In the past, requests have not been received in lima 
to complete the necessary steps for obtaining 1 permission 
for visits and have resulted in disapproval. 

Suggested lead time prescribed by various governments 
are: France, 60 days; Germany, 21 days; Ministry of De- 
fense, United Kingdom, 21 days; Canada, 21 days; Min- 
istry of Aviation, United Kingdom, 16 days; and the 
Netherlands, seven days. Lead times required for othsr 
countries will be released by DISCO when they a 
learned. 

Visit requests may be processed in one of the three fol- 
lowing 1 ways: 

1. The most expedient and acceptable method is to ob- 
tain an export license or letter from the Office of Muni- 
tions Control, Department of State, for the classified 
information to be disclosed to a foreign activity be fort 
submitting a visit request to the International Programs 
Division (IPD), DISCO. A copy of the license, which 
serves as a notice to the contractor that authority for 
disclosure has been staffed with the appropriate user 
agency, should accompany the contractor's request for 
visit when it is submitted to IPD, DISCO. 

Requests to the Department of State for export license 
or letters may also be processed at the same time vi&il 
requests are being processed through IPD, However, in 
such cases, the contractor should advise IPD thnt the 
requests are being processed concurrently. IPD should 
be immediately notified when the export license or letter 
has been obtained and a copy submitted without delay. 

2. The second method involves obtaining authority for 
foreign disclosure of U.S. classified information directly 
from the user agency prior to submitting 1 the visit request 
to IPD. A copy of the authorization for disclosure should 
be submitted with the visit request. Requests for dis- 
closure authority may also be processed at the some tlni* 
that visit requests are being processed but IPD, DISCO, 
should be informed. Obtaining a foreign disclosure author- 
ization from a user agency does not, however, relieve a 
contractor of the responsibility of obtaining an oxporl 
license or letter from the State Department as provided 
in the International Traffic in Arms Regulation. 

3. Contractors may also request that IPD carry out 
the steps of obtaining necessary authorization for dis- 
closure of classified information. In this case, contractors 
should allow a minimum of 30 days, in addition to the 
lead time, for final approval. Information required by 
paragraph 43c(7) of the Industrial Security Manual 
should be included in this type of request. Again, it is 
pointed out that the contractor may require an export 
license or letter to comply with provisions of the Inter- 
national Traffic in Arms Regulation. 



Army Establishes New Procurement Unit 

The U.S. Army has established a new procuromcnt 
unit at the Engineer Research and Development Labora- 
tories, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Staffed mainly by contract specialists, the new unit 
is responsible for making first-time quantity procure- 
ments of new items released by the Laboratories for 
introduction, into the supply system and administering 
first production run contracts. 

The unit, a detachment of the Procurement and Pro- 
duction Directorate of the U.S. Array Mobility Equipment 
Center in St. Louis, Mo., is located at the Fort Eelvior 
Laboratories to provide close coordination between pro- 
curement and technical personnel through first production 
of new items. 

The R&D Procurement Office, an integral part of the 
Laboratories, will continue to issue research and develop- 
ment and production-engineering type contracts. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 



Hon. John M. Malloy, Deputy Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Procurement), 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics), at Aero- 
space Industries Assn. Procurement 
and Finance Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 22. 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at Calvin 
Bullock Forum, New York 1 City, Oct. 
28. 

Lt. Gen. William J. Ely, Deputy Di- 
rector for Administration and Man- 
agement, Office of Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, at Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. R&D 
Symposium, Washington, D.C., Nov. 
3, 

Maj. Gen. W. S. Stcele, USAF, Dep. 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, at Silver Anniver- 
sary Meeting, Academy of Manage- 
ment, New York, N. Y., Dec. 28. 



ARMY 

Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., Com- 
manding; General, Army Materiel 
Command, at Meeting of Alamo 
Chapter, Assn. of the U.S. Army, 
San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 28. 

Hon. Willis M. Hawkins, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research and 
Development) at Dinner, Tour and 
Inspection of Nike-X, Western Elec- 
tric,, Burlington, N.C., Nov. 3-4; and 
at California Institute of Technology 
Seminal 1 , "Army R&D," Los Angeles, 
Calif., Nov. 9-11. 

Lt. Gen. William F. Caasidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Fort Wood Chapter, 
Society of American Military Engi- 
neers, Dinner Meeting, Fort Leonard 
Wood, Kan, Nov. 9; and at National 
Reclamation Assn. Annual Meeting, 
Kansas City, Mo,, Nov. 10. 



NAVY 

Dr. J. P. Craven, Chief Scientist, 
Special Projects Office, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N.J., Oct. 
26; and at National Conference to 
Develop Plans and Ideas for Imple- 
menting the Concept of "Sea Grant" 
Colleges, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.I., Oct. 28-29. 



Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at Navy League Meeting, 
Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 27; at Roll- 
out of A-7 A Corsai r II Aircraft, 
Ling - Temco - Voughfc, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., Nov. 2. 

Vice Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), at 
Navy League Meeting, Baltimore, 
Md,, Oct. 27. 

Vice Adm. I. J. Galanlin, Chief of 
Naval Materiel, at Ordnance Re- 
search Laboratory, Pennsylvania 
State University, College Park, Pa., 
Nov. 11-12; and at Ship Maintenance 
Conference, Naval Electronics Lab- 
oratory, San Diego, Calif., Dec, 16. 

Rear Adm. Levering Smith, Dir., 
Special Projects Office, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, at Annual Fall Semi- 



nar of Chapter 112, American Insti- 
tute of Industrial Engineers, Green 
Bay, Wis., Nov. 17. 



AIR FORCE 

Hon. Harold Brown, Secretary of 
the Air Force, at Chamber of Com- 
merce Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov. 3. 

Hon. Alexander Flax, Asst, Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Research and 
Developnient ) , at Space Electronics 
Symposium, Miami, Fla., Nov. '6. 

Gen. John P. McConnell, Chief of 
Staff, at Air Technology Congress, 
Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 17; and at 
Economic Club, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 6. 



Administration of DOD Industrial Defense Program 
Assigned to Army 



The Secretary of the Army has 
been assigned responsibility for ad- 
ministering the DOD Industrial De- 
fense Program. This assignment is 
contained in DOD Directive 41GO.E4. 
"Department of Defense Industrial 
Defense Pi-ogram," which was issued 
by the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
on June 2G, 1965. 

The directive delegates authority to 
the Secretary of the Army for de- 
signating "defense facilities," and for 
performing other functions assigned 
to the Secretary of Defense by sec- 
tion E (b) of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, as amended. Also, it 
assigns responsibility to the Army for 
determining the industrial facilities 
included in the DOD Key Facilities 
List. These responsibilities were as- 
signed heretofore to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

In the past, each Military Depart- 
ment conducted industrial defense 
surveys of assigned key industrial 
facilities. Under the terms of the new 
directive, the Army will survey all 
facilities included in the program and 
will coordinate with the Navy, Air 
Force, or Defense Supply Agency 
when surveying those facilities in 
which these organizations have a con- 
tractual interest. The reassignment of 
these functions is intended to improve 
program effectiveness, promote oper- 
ational efficiency and achieve econo- 
mies in program administration. 

The Army has announced that the 
authority to designate "defense facil- 
ities" has been redelegated to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (In- 



stallations & Logistics). The Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics is as- 
signed overall responsibility for man- 
aging the Industrial Defense Pro- 
gram and for determining the in- 
dustrial facilities included in the 
DOD Key Facilities List. 

The Army Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral is responsible for providing tech- 
nical guidance pertaining to the In- 
dustrial Defense Program. With the 
exception of a limited number of fa- 
cilities which are surveyed under the 
direction of the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers or Headquarters, U. S. 
Army Materiel Command, responsi- 
bility for directing industrial defense 
surveys is assigned to Headquarters, 
U. S. Continental Army Command at 
Fort Monroe, Va. These surveys will 
be conducted under the supervision of 
the Provost Marshal of each of the 
U. S. Continental Armies. 

The Industrial Defense Program is 
designed to encourage 13. S. industry 
to protect its facilities from sabotage 
and other hostile or destructive acts. 
Primary emphasis is given to those 
production, facilities, utilities and 
services which are of outstanding im- 
portance to national defense. With 
the consent and cooperation of indus- 
trial management, these facilities are 
surveyed annually. An assessment is 
made of the facility's vulnerability to 
these hazards and management is 
furnished guidance and technical as- 
sistance concerning the application of 
physical security and emergency pre- 
paredness measures for preventing or 
minimizing damage from such acts. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs) 
Washington, D, C. 20301. 



ELEVENTH ANNUAL DEEP 
FREEZE OPERATION BEGINS 

Ski-equipped C-130 aircraft began 
arriving: in Antarctica in September, 
heralding the beginning of the Navy's 
eleventh annual Operation Deep 
Freeze. Their arrival ended a seven- 
month period of isolation for over 
280 scientists and Navy men at five 
U.S. stations on the South Polar con- 
tinent, It was the first resupply mis- 
sion since early March. 

Deep Freeze is the Navy's logistic 
support program for the U.S. Ant- 
arctic Research Program, which is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Science Foundation, Support 
functions include transportation of 
personnel and supplies, replacement 
of equipment, construction and main- 
tenance of facilities and field support 
of scientific expenditions. 

Early in November three U.S. ice- 
breakers will begin the annual ice- 
breaking mission to clear the way for 
surface resupply by Military Sea 
Transportation Service ships. 

ASTRONAUT PROPULSION 
UNIT UNDER EVALUATION 

A simplified personal propulsion 
unit with fingertip controls designed 
to enable an astronaut to move about 
is being evaluated by the Aerospace 
Medical Research Laboratories at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. The 
unst&bilizcd device consists of a pair 
of hand-mounted propulsion noxzlos 
with fore and aft thrust controls. Its 
power supply is carried in two high 
pressure gas bottles mounted in a 
backpack. The -wearer controls his 
movements by aiming and activating 
the fingertip throttles. Additional con- 
trol results from changing the posi- 
tion of his arms and by wrist move- 
ments. 

Tests of the experimental units 
have already been carried out aboard 



Boeing KC-135 and Convair G-131B 
aircraft flying a parabolic arc to 
achieve brief periods of weightless- 
ness. Some 25 flights are planned 
over a six month period to evaluate 
the operator's visual orientation in a 
simulated space field. During aircraft 
tests, dry nitrogen gas is used as the 
propellant. Under actua] space condi- 
tions, a hot R-as such as hydrogen 
perioxide probably would be used. 

LASER SURGICAL TOOL 
BEING BUILT BY ARMY 

A unique Laser Surgical Tool is 
under fabrication by the Army Mis- 
sile Command at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. The tool was developed by the 
Army in response to a request from 
the National Cancer Institute after 
more than a year's cooperative effort 
by the Missile Command's Laser ex- 
perts and Institute cancer researchers. 

Early experimentation at Redstone 
Arsenal involved exposure of both 
internal and external malignant 
growths in laboratary animals to 
pulses of infrared radiation from 
high energy Lasers and proved that 



they could destroy some cancer cells 
under certain circumstances. The 
Cancer Institute proposes to use the 
new surgical tool in a research ]>r* 
gram which might involve treatment 
of malignant tumors in human bciiiRS- 
However, its effectiveness in treating 
cancer in humans has not yet 
established. 



ARMY FIRES SUPERSONIC 
ANTI-TANK MISSILE 

The Army has successfully flrcii ft 
developmental model of its new Kit- 
personic anti-tank missile, tlio TOW. 
Center hits were scored on Umk fli^e 
targets more than a mile diet-ant in 
tests. T_OW gets its name from (he 
description: Tube-launched, Optically- 
tracked, Wire-guided. It is tin; first 
supersonic missile guided in flight !>>' 
a two-wire link between the launcher 
and the missile. Development of si 
simplified and highly accurate ini- 
ing device makes TOW a major Im- 
provement over present niiti-tunk 
missiles. The weapon is light cnoiiKh 
to be carried by troops and can alao 
be mounted on a variety of 
vehicles. 




The TOW Missile System being readied for firing from a ground emplacement 
on a lightweight launcher mounted on a tripod. The heavy assault, anti-link 
weapon also may be mounted on n variety of vehicles, including helicopter*. 
The TOW system ia managed by the U. S. Army Missile Command nl Kcdelone 
Arsenal, Ala, (See last item, Notes for Editors.) 
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Defense Procurement Circular No, 
S3, Aug. 25, 1965, Item 1. Termina- 
tion of Authority to Qualify as 
Surety on Federal Bonds. Item 2. 
Section XX, Part 2 Uniform Pro- 
curement Instrument Identification 
1ST umbering System; Appendix N 
Activity Address Numbers for use 
in conjunction therewith. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
34> Aug. 27, 1965. Role of the audit 
-function in procurement. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 
35, Aug. 30, 1965. Federal Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1965. 




Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Services Procure- 
ment Begulation (ASPR) revision, 
The itema in each circular are can- 
celled after six months, unless spe- 
cifically eliminated earlier by a 
new DPC or by publication in the 
ASPR. ASPR subscribers will re- 
ceive Defense Procurement Circu- 
lars and ASPR revisions through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U, S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 



Order AD 616 078N, Error Control 
for Digital Data. Transmission over 
Telephone Networks. Mitre Corp., 
Bedford, Mass, for the Air Force, 
May 1965, 56 pp, $3. 

Order AD 615 444N, Laser Meteor- 
ological Radar Study. Electro- Optical 
Systems, Inc., Pasadena, Calif, for 
the Air Force, Jan. 1965, 93 pp, $3. 

Order AD G17 776N, Transforma- 
tion of a Binary Underwater Acous- 
tic Communication! Channel Reflected 
from a Random Surface. University 
of Rhode Island for the Navy, May 
1906, 38 pp, $2. 

Order AD BIG 773N, X-Ray Ab- 
sorption in Dose-Equated Materials. 
AF Weapons Lab, Kirtland AFB, 
N. M, May 1965, 160 pp, $4. 

Order PB 1G6 908N, Acoustic Navi- 
gation Systems, Bendix Corp., North 
Hollywood, Calif,, for DOD, March 
1964, 42 pp, $2. 

Order AD 617 61SN, Feasibility 
Study of Personnel Identification by 
Siffnatttre Verification. Rome Air De- 
velopment Center. Grifflss AFB, N.Y. 
April 1965, 92 pp, $3. 



Order GIG SG5N, Bibliography of 
Publications Relating to the Small 
Group, Third Edition. University of 
California 1 for the Navy, April 1965, 
243 pp, $6. 

Order AD 615 485N, Studies of 
Burn Shin Protein : Immunoelectro- 
phoretic A nalywn of Proteins Ex- 
tracted from Burned Skin. Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond, for 
the Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
April 1965, 26 pp, $2. 

Order AD C>17 721N, An Introduc- 
tion to the Geology of the Moon. Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labs, May 
1965, 38 pp, $2. 

Order AD BIG 790N, Experimental 
Study of Longshore Currents on a 
Plane Beaah. Army Costal Engineer- 
ing Research Center, Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 1965, 88 pp, $3. 

Order PNE-&4SFN, The Sedan 
Event. Army Corps of Engineers ami 
Lawrence Radiation Lab, Livermore, 
Calif., for the AEC, April 19G5, 103 
PP, $4. 

Order AD 617, 888N, Some Aspects 
of FM Benign for Line-of-Siglit Mi- 
crowave and Troposcatter Systems. 
Rome Air Development Center, Grif- 
flss AFB, N.Y. April 1965, 197 pp, $5. 

Order AD 017 717N, Fabry-Perot 
Type Laser Modulators, Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 
April 1965, 45 pp, $2. 

Order 617 751N, A Technique for 
Achicvinff Very High Antenna Gain 
The -Adoptively Phased Array. 
Rome Air Development Center, Grif- 
fiss AFB, N.Y. June 1965, 47 pp, $2. 

Order AD G1Q Q25N, Discussion of 
Dropout Criteria for Magnetic Tape. 
Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, 
Calif. Aug. 1965, 11 pp, $1. 

Order AD Gift 676N. Pseudo-Ran- 
dom DOT Scan Television Systems. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn for 
the Air Force, Dec. 1964, 53 pp, $3. 

Order AD GIG ISSN, An Easy Way 
to Determine the Shape of a Drivinff 
Function from the Response of a 
Linear System, Army Harry Dia- 
mond Laboratories, Washington, D.C., 
April 1965, 20 pp, $1. 



Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at: 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 

Scientific Information 

Department of Commerce 

Springfield, Vn. 221G1 



Navy Data List Available 

The Department of the Navy has 
available for distribution the Navy 
Authorised Data List prepared in mil- 
itary handbook format. Identified as 
MIL-HDBK-222(NAVY). dated July 
8, 19C5, this document is a master 
list encompassing every significant 
technical data requirement (draw- 
ings, logistics data, contractors- 
reports, etc.) which may be procured 
under Navy contract. 

Listed are almost 7,000 discrete 
data items, for which Navy activities 
have established a need. In its 
present format, all data items are 
indexed to specific paragraphs in mili- 
tary specifications and related docu- 
ments which call for data. This per- 
mits ready identification of selected 
data items on the "Contract Data Re- 
quirements List," DD Form 1423, 
supporting specific procurements. 

Navy spokesmen say that the con- 
cept employed thoroughly supports 
the Defense Standardization Program 
as well as the DOD Configuration 
Management effort, 

Copies of MIL-HDBK-222(NAVY) 
can be obtained from the Command- 
ing Officer, U. S. Naval Supply 
Depot, 5801 Tabor Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



Change to TD-1 
Directory Available 

An amendment to the Directory of 
DOD Engineering Drawing Reposi- 
tories (TD-1) has been issued and is 
available to industry. The directory 
provides a reference aid to DOD ac- 
tivities and other Government agen- 
cies which require copies of engineer- 
ing drawings in the accomplishment 
of their assigned missions. 

It may also be used as a guide by 
defense contractors in those cases 
where terms of contracts or other 
agreements with procurement or con- 
tracting offices have authorized con- 
tractors to draw directly upon re- 
positories for drawings required in 
the performance of contracts. 

Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained from the Naval Supply Depot, 
6801 Tabor Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Table 1 . Net Value of Military Procurement Actions' 1 



Fiscal Years 1964 and 1965 



(Amounts. in Thousands) 



Fiscal Yonr 


Current Qunrtor 




July 1063 


Juno 1904 July 1004 


June 1965 April June 1904 


April June 1065 




Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


TOTAL U. S. b 


$27,470,379 


100.0% 


$26,631,109 


100.0% 


$8.053,830 
885,560 
7,168,270 


100.0% 


$8,864,745 
1,102,783 
7,761,962 

46,431 
19,205 
69,952 
9,990 
1,550,282 

66,113 
383,981 
12,578 
78,190 
103,363 

169,718 
22,165 
4,271 
178,892 
309,462 

49,385 
33,676 
11,600 
22,565 
8,030 

211,341 
397,382 
196,152 
109,677 
66,618 

630,264 

7,725 
9,856 

5,792 
13,797 

266,778 
30,565 

1,002,664 
63,353 
10,160 

340,284 
20,082 
14,531 
326,474 
17,895 

17,272 
3,695 
35,239 
315,624 
46,733 

14,056 
176,920 
139,036 
62,996 
60,215 
1,037 


100.0% 

0.6 
0.2 
0.9 
0,1 
20,0 

0,0 
4,9 
0,2 
1,0 
1.3 

2,2 
0.3 
0,1 
2.3 
4,0 

0.6 
0.4 
0.1 
0.3 

0,1 

2.7 
5.1 
2,6 

1.4 
0,9 

8.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

3.4 
0.4 
12.9 
0.8 
0.1 

4.4 

o.s 

0.2 
4.2 
0,2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.5 
4,1 

0,8 

0,2 
2.3 
1.8 
0.8 

0.8 
* 


NOT DISTRIBUTED BY STATE 
STATE TOTALS*. 


3,053,272 
24,417,107 


3,363,052 

23,268,057 




190,681 
101,545 
173,825 
29,731 
5,100,650 

389,511 
1,126,054 
30,424 
222,947 
782,591 

520,169 
52,112 

7,804 
429,201 
637,940 

103,392 
289,045 
40,476 
181,427 
31,531 

547,936 
1,032,062 

591,290 
217,941 
155,911 

1,349,071 
16,422 
33,921 
6,361 
64,857 

917,661 
71,486 
2,496,438 

273,516 
192,025 

1,028,946 
122,489 
29,104 
883,065 
38,173 

51,621 
23,308 
193,664 
1,294,431 

340,040 

14,012 
690,852 
1,085,696 
87,327 

177,217 
49,408 


0.8 
0.4 
0.7 
0.1 
21.0 

1.6 

4.6 
0.1 
0.9 
3.2 

2.1 

0.2 

* 

1.81 
2.2 

0.4 
1.2 
0.2 
0.7 
0.1 

2.3 
4.2 
2.4 
0.9 
0.6 

5.5 
0.1 

0.1 

* 

0.3 

3.8 
0.3 
10.2 

1.1 
0.8 

4.2 
0.6 
0.1 
3.6 
0.2 

0.2 
0.1 
0.8 
6.3 

1.4 

0.1 
2.8 
4.5 
0.4 
0.7 
0.2 


165,176 
74,175 
176,857 
39,284 
6,153,636 

249,547 
1,179,716 
38,239 
244,108 
633,332 

662,417 
72,214 
11,724 
421,899 
604,925 

133,951 

229,051 
42,749 
255,834 
68,771 

584,212 
1,178,728 
532,896 
259,690 
162,188 

1,060,781 
69,375 

42,708 
19,142 
52,400 

820,809 
84,187 
2,229,471 
288,408 
48,997 

863,112 
119,802 
39,624 
988,810 
86,323 

81,580 
21,062 
197,283 
1,446,769 
191,173 

32,202 
472,683 
646,607 
90,312 
203,003 
7,867 


0.7 
0.3 
0.8 
0.2 
22.1 

1.1 
5.1 
0.2 
1.0 
2.7 

2.8 
0.3 
0.1 
1.8 
2.6 

0.6 
1.0 
0.2 
1.1 
0.3 

2.5 
5.1 
2.3 

1.1 
0.7 

4,6 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

0.2 

8.5 
0.4 
9.6 
1.2 
0.2 

3,7 
0.6 
0.2 

4.2 
0.4 

0.4 
0.1 
0.8 
6.2 
0.8 

0.1 
2.0 
2.3 

0.4 

0.9 

* 


45,867 
41,446 

45,147 
7,477 
1,405,338 

100,765 
823,186 
5,025 
67,928 
129,231 

334,173 
21,636 
2,956 

153,492 
212,396 

46,305 
83,697 
9,150 

10,451 
10,600 

211,483 
322,477 
194,014 
84,116 
29,789 

73,822 
4,537 
5,605 
2,196 
19,278 

814,430 
17,800 
917,106 

96,487 
7,409 

287,822 
18,769 
9,180 
354,928 
19,297 

19,057 
3,657 
62,312 
224,443 
110,761 

7,670 
382,557 
226,447 
18,478 
58,434 
8,905 


0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

0.1 
19.6 

1.4 
4.5 
0.1 
0.9 

1.8 

4.7 
0.3 

* 

2,2 
3.0 

0.6 
1.2 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

3.0 
4.6 
2.7 
1.2 
0.4 

1,0 
0.1 

0,1 

* 

0.3 

4.4 
0.2 
12.8 
1.8 

0.1 

4.0 
0.3 

0.1 
5,0 
0.3 

0.3 

* 

0.9 

3.1 
1.6 

0.1 
6.3 
3.2 
0.3 
0.8 
0.1 






Arkansas 






















Indiana 




















Mississippi 






Nebraska 








New Mexico ., _ 




North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio _ 








Rhode Island 






Tennessee 


Texas - 


Utah _ _ _ _ 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington - _ 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin . 


Wyoming _ _ 



Far Footnotes Bee Page 25, 
* Leas than 0.06% 
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Table 2. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PROUREMENT ACTIONS BY DEPARTMENT 5 

July 1964-June 1965 



(Amounts hi 





Totf 


.1 








Defense 


Other 




Amount 


Percent 








Ajjoncy 


Agencies* 


TOTAL U. S." 


$26,631,109 




$5,504,213 


$8,789,461 


$9,387,385 


$2,701,725 


248,335 


NOT DISTRIBUTED BY STATE" 

STATE TOTALS' 1 


3,363,052 
23.268,057 


100.0% 


792,383 
4,711,830 


899,192 
7,890,259 


1,003,809 
8,323,576 


696,851 
2,104,874 


10,817 
237,518 




165,176 


0.7 


67,538 


34,313 


34,363 


28,962 





Alaska -_-- 


74,175 
176,857 


0.3 
0.8 


25,898 
49,792 


8,653 
33,301 


29,131 
91,643 


10,472 
2,061 


21 

o 




39,284 


0.2 


18,609 


96.1 


fi,803 


13,911 


o 




5,153,635 


22.1 


490,962 


1,793,653 


2,540,999 


314,209 


13,812 




249,547 


1.1 


31,999 


4,796 


196,379 


15,898 


475 




1,179,715 


5.1 


110,785 


785,869 


257,039 


19,914 


108 


Delaware - . 


38,239 
244,108 


0.2 
1.0 


4,590 
(56,660 


9,838 
03,652 


14,498 

65,430 


9,307 

1,677 



10,689 


Florida 


633,332 


2.7 


257,079 


65,395 


278,864 


31,994 







662,417 


2.8 


06,523 


14,702 


540,371. 


35,821 







72,214 


0.3 


20,950 


41,130 


5,149 


4,907 


78 




11,724 


0.1 


1,667 


135 


1,242 


8,080 







421,899 


1.8 


143,081 


113,3(52 


73,842 


88,840 


2,774 




604,925 




343,034 


102,147 


107,160 


51,671 


1,013 




133,951 


O.tf 


31,903 


38,325 


35,969 


27,747 


7 




229,051 


1.0 


26, (5 40 


3,953 


173,872 


25,581 


5 




42,749 


0.2 


25,858 


2,3(54 


3,151 


11,376 







255,834 


1.1 


15,385 


104,404 


0,403 


129,042 







68,771 


0.3 


4,850 


61,426 


0,931 


5,564 







584,212 


2.5 


100,689 


292,168 


167,982 


21,477 


1,896 




1,178,728 


fU 


242,980 


425,707 


449,284 


67,003 


3,028 


Michigan 


532,896 
259,590 


2.3 
1.1 


348,367 
07,288 


53,483 
102,045 


93,185 
58,875 


35,983 
31,382 


1,888 





152,188 


0.7 


00,692 


02,400 


9,730 


19,360 







1,060,781 


4.0 


120,297 


844,310 


78,491 


17,118 


6(55 




69,375 


0.3 


51, (304 


915 


14,158 


2,098 







42,708 


0.2 


3,839 


3,181 


21,312 


14,370 







19,142 


0.1 


3,075 


1,515 


14,424 


128 







52,400 


0.2 


2,001 


30,772 


3,529 


16,038 







820,309 


3.5 


207,270 


213,061 


295,859 


100,258 


3,861 




84,137 


0.4 


51,762 


3,598 


27,444 


1,333 





Now York 


2,229,471 


9.0 


277,658 


957,111 


032,996 


184,824 


176,882 


North Carolina .._...._ 


288,408 
48,997 


1.2 
0.2 


172,313 
11,001 


36,289 
22 


19,107 
34,794 


60,095 
2,520 


604 



Ohio 


863,112 


3,7 


197,073 


200,197 


337,930 


66,340 


972 




119,802 


0.5 


16,511 


8,296 


57,9157 


37,010 


49 




39,624 


0.2 


2,055 


14,245 


7,051 


16,273 







988,8.1 


4,2 


271,223 


319,185 


281,684 


110,297 


0,421 




86,323 


0,4 


8,952 


47,07!) 


3,422 


25,485 


1,385 




81,580 


0.4 


23,007 


28,678 


4,737 


25,158 







21,062 


0.1 


5,072 


408 


14,309 


1,273 







197,283 


0,8 


57,025 


23,387 


67,705 


49,100 







1,446,769 


6.2 


322,193 


236,230 


045,502 


242,784 





Utah - . 


191,173 


0,8 


19,137 


2,480 


154,810 


14,740 





Vermont ... ... .. 


32,202 


0.1 


26,929 


1,293 


2,550 


1 ,424 







472,583 


2.0 


96,707 


293,815 


45,002 


32,674 


4,385 




545,607 


2.3 


20,164 


268,673 


227,904 


28,800 







90,312 


0.4 


58,010 


12,692 


5,555 


14,055 







203,003 


0.9 


51,604 


44,317 


75,603 


31,479 







7,867 


* 


6,207 


209 


{-) 3,606 


5,057 






















For Foolnoten, see 1'nge 26. 
* Lena than 0.05% 
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Table 3. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS BY FISCAL YEAR* 

Fiscal Years 1963, 1964 and 1965 



(Amounts in Thousands) 



Fiscal Yeiif 1063 



FJHCftl Yeiii- 10(14 



Fiscal Year 1905 



Amount 



Percent 



Amount 



Percent 



Amount 



Percent 



TOTAL, U. S." $28,107.882 

NOT DISTRIBUTED BY STATED. 2,874,642 

STATE TOTALS" 25,233,240 100.0% 

Alabama 19^990 0.8 

Alaska 103,476 0.4 

Arizona I 285 < 751 1 - 1 

Arkansas - 39 ' 114 ' 2 

ciilSSa :::::::::::::::: 5,835,670 23.1 

Colorado 444,196 1.8 

gSLr:::::: ww 

Delaware 47,483 0.2 

District of Columbia 238,120 0.9 

Florida 583,237 &.A 

ppnwin - 423,290 1.7 

Hawff ----- 4520G ' 2 

Idaho - 8 ' 634 

Illinois 48G '67 1.0 

Sna -:::::::::::::::: 486,759 1.9 

Iowa - - 130,406 0.5 

K aiisas ";:::::: 331,68? 1.3 

TCpntuckv 55,725 0.2 

Sana 195,341 0.8 

iS "I.:::::::::: 53,409 0.2 

Maryland 606,365 2.4 

Massachusetts 1,060,165 <U 

Michigan 033,047 2.5 

Minnesota;: 273757 1.1 

Mississippi 186,039 0.7 

Missouri - 686,111 2.7 

MoSa _:::::::: iw* >? 

Nebraska 33,559 0,1 

Nevada l'U4.j 0.1 

New Hampshire 51,174 (U 

New Jersey 1,251,608 5.0 

New Mexico 61,642 0.2 

New York _ 2,500,146 9.9 

North Carolina 258,987 1.0 

North Dakota 64,855 0.3 

Ohio _ _ 1,345,686 6.3 

Oklahoma 111,204 0.5 

Oregon 41,777 0.2 

Pennsylvania 8 ?I5 S'5 

Rhode Island _ 46,970 0.2 

South Carolina 57,747 0.2 

South Dakota ~ 80,630 0.3 

Tennessee 183,478 0.7 

Texas 1,203,123 4.8 

Utah 427,679 1.7 

Vermont 12,258 0.1 

Virginia 484,989 1.9 

Washington 1,041,581 4.1 

West Virginia 162,201 0.7 

Wisconsin L 219,427 0,9 

Wyoming 125,081 0.5 



$27,470,379 

3,053,272 

24,417,107 

190,681 
101,545 

173,825 

29,731 

5,100,650 

389,511 

1,126,054 

30,424 

222,947 

782,591 

520,169 

52,112 

7,804 

429,201 

537,940 

103,392 

289,045 
40,476 

181,427 
31,531 

547,936 
1,032,062 
591,290 
217,941 
155,911 

1,349,071 

16,422 

33,921 

6,361 

64,857 

917,561 

71,486 

2,496,438 

273,516 

192,025 

1,028,946 
122,489 

29,104 
883,065 

38,173 

51,621 

23,308 

193,564 

1,294,481 

340,040 

14,012 

690,862 

1,085,696 

87,327 

177,217 

49,408 



100.0% 

0.8 
0.4 
0.7 
0.1 
21.0 

1.6 
4.6 

0.1 
0.9 
3.2 

2.1 

0.2 

* 

1.8 
2.2 

0.4 
1.2 
0.2 
0.7 
0.1 

2.3 
4.2 
2.4 
0.9 
0.6 

5.5 
0.1 

0.1 

* 

0.3 

3.8 
0.3 
10.2 
1.1 
0.8 

4.2 
0.5 
0.1 
3.6 
0.2 

0.2 

0.1 
0.8 
6.3 

1.4 

0.1 
2.8 
4.5 
0.4 
0.7 
0.2 



$26,631,109 

3,363,052 

23,268,057 

165,176 

74,175 

176,857 

39,284 

5,153,635 

249,547 

1,179,715 

38,239 

244,108 

633,332 

662,417 
72,214 
11,724 

421,899 

604,925 

133,951 

229,051 
42,749 

255,834 
68,771 

584,212 
1,178,728 
532,896 
259,590 
152,188 

1,060,781 

69,376 
42,708 

19,142 
62,400 

820,309 

84,137 

2,229,471 

288,408 

48,997 

863,112 

119,802 

89,624 

988,810 

86,323 

81,580 
21,062 

197,283 
1,446,769 

191,173 

32,202 
472,6831 
546,607 

90,312 

203,003 

7,867 



100.0% 

0,7 
0.3 
0.8 
0.2 
22.1 

1.1 
5.1 
0.2 

1.0 
2.7 

2.8 
0,3 
0.1 
1,8 
Z.G 

0,G 
1.0 
0,2 
1,1 
0,3 

Z.5 
5.1 
2,3 

1.1 
0,7 

4.6 
0.3 
0,2 
0.1 
0,2 

3.6 
0.4 
9.6 
1.2 

0.2 

3,7 
0.5 
0.2 
4.2 

0.4 

0,4 
0.1 
0.8 

6.2 
0.8 

0.1 
2.0 

2.3 
0.4 
0.9 

* 



For Footnotes, aee PI\BO 26. 
* Leas tlinn 0.05% 
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Footnotes 
DOD Prime Contract Award 

Footnotes. 

See Notes on Coverage, below. 

11 Includes all contracts awarded for work performance in 
the United States. The United States includes the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, U. S. possessions, the 
Cunal Zone, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and other 
areas subject to the complete sovereignty of the U. S., 
but does not include occupied Japanese Islands and 
Trust Territories. 

Includes contracts of less than $10,000, all contracts 
awarded for work performance in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, U. S. possessions and other areas subject 
to the complete sovereignty of the U. S., contracts 
which are in a classified location and any intragovern- 
montal contracts entered into overseas. 

d Net value of contracts of $10,000 or more for work in 
each state and the District of Columbia. 

" Procurement by two Department of Defense Agencies : 
Defense Communications Agency and Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. These are included in the procure- 
ment statistics series for the first time during Fiscal 
Year 1963. 

r Revised. 

Notes on Coverage. 

It is emphasized that data on prime contracts by state 
do not provide any direct indication as to the state in 
which the actual production work is done. For the majority 
of contracts with manufacturers, the data reflect the loca- 
tion of the plant where the product will be finally proc- 
essed and assembled. If processing or assembly is to be 
performed in more than one plant of a prime contractor, 
the location shown is the plant where the largest dollar 
amount of work will take place. For purchases from whole- 
sale or other distribution firms, the location is the 
addrcas of the contractor's place of business. For service 
contracts, the location is generally the place whore the 
service is performed, but for transportation and com- 
munications services the home office address is frequently 
used. 

More important is the fact that the reports refer to 
prime contracts only and cannot in any way reflect the dis- 
tribution of the very substantial amount of material and 
component fabrication and other subcontract work that 
may be done outside the state where final assembly or 
delivery takes place. 

The report includes definitive contracts and funded por- 
tions of letter contracts and letters of intent, job orders, 
tnsk orders and purchase orders on industrial firms, and 
also includes those made through the General Services 
Administration. The state data include upward or down- 
ward revisions and adjustments of $10,000 or more, such 
ns cancellations, price changes, supplemental agreements, 
amendments, etc. 

The estimated amounts of indefinite delivery, open-end, 
or call type contracts for petroleum are included in the 
report. Except for petroleum contracts, the report does 
not include indefinite delivery, open-end, or call type 
contracts as such but does include specific purchase or 
delivery orders of $10,000 or more which are placed 
against these contracts. Also excluded from the report are 
project orders, that is production orders issued to Gov- 
ermnent-owned-and-operated facilities such as Navy ship- 
yards. However, the report includes the contracts placed 
with industry by the Government-operated facility to 
complete the production order. 



Deep Ocean Engineering 

(Continued from Page 8) 

techniques, is that of placing and operating: a nuclear 

power plant on the sea floor in depths as great as 20,000 

feet. 

For study purposes we are using a 3MW(e) nuclear 
thermo-electric power plant designed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the Office of Naval Research about five years ago. 
The plant, as designed, weighs about 300,000 pounds and 
is 46 feet high, with a maximum diameter of 20 feet. It 
would operate unattended for perhaps two years. Today 
a smaller plant could be designed for the snme power 
output. 

The study includes how to install it, how heat transfer 
might be affected by the ocean environment and whether 
or not fouling; would interfere with the plant. 

The effort has been carried out by two contractors. The 
Bechtel Corporation of San Francisco, Calif,, has been 
studying the problem of placing and handling the reactor. 
The problems of heat transfer and fouling are being 
studied by C. F. Brauii & Company of Alhambra, Calif. 

One study visualizes an "installation sub-system," con- 
sisting of a bottom weight, the power plant and a buoyant 
element, all to be lowered from a center well of a ship 
or barge which contains the hoisting- apparatus. The buoy- 
ancy element is calculated to bo 36 feet high and 26 feet 
in diameter. It is to be made from a foam, 

In an alternate system, a doughnut -shaped submersible, 
with the axis of the toroid in the horizontal plane, is 
employed. This submersible design would permit rapid 
transit in the vertical direction which is important for 
the work objective, 

The experiments to measure heat plumes, heat-transfer 
co-efficients and fouling effects in water as deep as 6,000 
feet will be completed in December 1966. Measurement 
of heat transfer coefficients and fouling in shallow water, 
the first experimental step, was begun at San Diego. 

In order to make this work meaningful to those who 
must design or build in the ocean, we have undertaken 
the preparation of an engineering manual for underwater 
construction. This is based on existing knowledge and will 
bo updated as significant advances in technology occur. 

NCEL's future plans appear in the report of the Under- 
sea Technology Panel Project Seabed. These plans con- 
tinue to he aimed at developing the technology required to 
build structures on the sea floor. 

NCEL Port Hueneme recognizes an urgent need for the 
perfection of in situ soil evaluation, new design methods 
involving settlement predictions, understanding of ma- 
terials behavior in the deep ocean environment and devel- 
opment anchorage and foundation systems. 

Munitions Export Control 

(Continued from Page 6) 

on March 1, 19GB, the Defense Industrial Security Clear- 
ance Office (DISCO) has made considerable changes to 
better accommodate the needs of industry for more ex- 
peditious personnel clearance actions related to contractor 
visits overseas in connection with export sales. Person- 
nel of that office have worked with us most cooperatively 
and will further review the requirements of contractor 
representatives here and abroad in addition to visiting 
the Military Assistance Advisory Groups and military 
attaches overseas to obtain a better picture of what is 
needed in this area. 

We hope the foregoing 1 has provided industry with an 
indication of our joint responsibility in these tasks which 
require specific additional study and interest on the part 
of II. S. Government agencies and individual corporations 
if the problems they present are to be solved to our 
mutual advantage. 

From a military security standpoint, we must remember 
that the advantage to a foreign government, whose in- 
terest might be inimical to the United States, is not 
confined to a knowledge of political trends and policy on 
military strategic plans and tactics but also to gathering- 
the industrial "know-how" to produce the superior 
weapon, 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of 81,000,000 ami over awarded during Month of September 
19GG: 



B 
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DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

Metropolitan Pciralcnm Co., New York City, $2, 310, GOO. 240,000 

barrels of Navy special fuel oil and 850,000 barrels of #6 bunker 

fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

Riegcl Textile Corp., New York City. $2, 845, 506. 4.S2G.SSO yards 

of cottoii Hfteen cloth. Trion and Scottdale, Ga., and Enoree B.C. 

Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

Nnntcx Riviera Corp., New York City, $2,182,l!i8. Men's cotton 

shorts, Greenwood, S.C. Defense Personnel Support Center, Phil- 

CaHaway Mills, La Grange, Ga. $2,800, 4fiG. 1,500,000 yards of bal- 
listic nylon cloth. La Grange. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia. , ,,,,,.. 

-Putnam Mills, New York City. $1,898.710. 891,000 yards of ballistic 
nylon cloth. Laurens, S.C. ; Wlnnsboro, S.C. ; Rhndhlss, N.C. ; 
Shawmut, Ala. and Rockville, Conn. DefeiiKe Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia, 

. P. Stevens & Co., Ne:v York City. 34,104,4fi6. -1,210,000 yards uf 
cotton twill cloth. Great Falls and Wallace, S.C. Defense Person- 
nel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

'Burlington Industries, New York City. 52,300,405. 2,276,000 yards 
of cotton twill cloth, Cramerton, N.C. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia. 

-Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., Essex, Conn. $1,392,038. 
11,381 drums of magnesium powder. Defense General Supply 

Centor, Richmond, Va. 

-The Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 1ms issued 
the following contracts to firms in Now York City for cotton 
sateen cloth: RicEcl Textile Corp., $3,735.083. 7,0r>7,000 yds.! C. 
M. London Co., S2, 100,700. 4,lfiG,000 ydn. ; Prcstex, Inc., $1,884,953. 
3,450,000 yds.; It. G. Colton, 81,003,030. 1,023,500 yds.; J. P. 
Stevens & Co.. $3,4.S9,G2fi. fl.6Gl.000 yds. 

-United States Steel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 51,540,93-1. 220,200 spools 
of barbed wire. Pittsburg, Calif.: Joliet, 111.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Fail-field, Ala. : and Donora, Pa. Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 1ms issued 
the following contracts for wool blankets: Burlington Industries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. $3,369,000. 300.000 blankets : Fleldcresl Mills, New 
York City, $1,185,500. 160,000 blanketn ; J. P. Stevens nnd Co., 
New York City. $1.203.50-1. 173,520 blankets. 

-Prcatcx, Inc., New York City. $1,319, 2liO. 750,000 ynrds of wind- 
resistant, water-repellent, cotton oxford cloth. Westerly. It.L, and 
Lowlston, Maine, Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
-U.S. Rubber Co., Providence, B.I. 81. 729, GOO. 2,300 tlvc-hundred- 
gallon collapsible fabric drums. Defense General Supply Centor, 
Richmond, Va. 

PcUibone-MiiIllkcii Corp., Chicago. $1,544,340. 84 dlcsel powered 
fork lift trucks. Defense General Supply Centor, Richmond, Va. 
Wanda Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. $l,G8r.,851, 19,000,000 gallons 
of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 
Rlchficld Oil Corp., Los Angeles. $1,182,125. 612,500 bnrrels of 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 
-Wnterbury Button Co., Waterbury, Conn. $1,151,002. Gold plate 
finish metal buttons for uniforms. Defense Personnel Support 
Center. Philadelphia. 

HyBtcr Co., Portland, Ore. $1,031,440. 141 gBHolIno fork lift trucks. 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. $1,12,1,214. 1,173 pnlletlxccl 
cargo trailers. Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $1,503,000. 300,000 gallons of 
herbicide. Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 
Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Houston, Tex. S2,03<J,!fl30, 34,- 
000,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Centor, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Plmlo Corp., Shrewsbury, Mass. $2,073,517. 47,080 reels of tele- 
phono cable. Defense Industrial Supply Center, Philiulolphia. 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York City. $3,802,200. 1,050.01)0 
yards of wool serge cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia 

Kings Point Industries, New York City. $1,050.0R4. 379,800 pairs 
of men's cotton uniform twill trousers. Defense Personnel Support 
Center. Philadelphia. 

Putnam Mills Corp.. Now York City. $2,070,135, 0,747,208 linear 
yards of nylon cloth netting. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia. 

West Point-Pcppcrell, Inc., Now York City. $1.110,500. 1,250,000 
yards of cotton duck cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia. 

Republic Steel Corp., Chicago 82,405,630, Eighty-rod spools of 
barbed wire. Alabama City, Ala, Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 



ARMY 

1 Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. 85,837,378. Continuation ell 
research and development on the TOW {a heavy anti-tank nEinull 
weitpon) system. Tucson, Ariz, and Culver City. LOH AnjfeTea 
Procurement District, Pasadena, Calif. 

Goodyonr Tire &. Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 52,044,271. 
trucks, Gadsden, Ala. Army Tank Automotive Center 
Wnrrcn, Mich. 

Haiti win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Philadelphia. $3,501,961. Desfan, 
manufacture and delivery of three hydraulic turbines to the- Cornell 
Hull Dam and Reservoir Project, Carthago, Tenn. Eddys In tie. Pa. 
Eimtnoer District, Nashville, Tenn. 

G. L. Tarlton Contracting Co. nnd W. L. Hiler & Co., St. LouJs. 
5,399,737. Work on St. Louis Flood Protection Project. Engineer 

--Hercules Engine Dtv. of Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $1,430,671. 

Multi-fuel engine assemblies and containers for 2'/i nnd B-ton 

tactical trucks. Canton. Army Tank Automotive Centor fA'MO. 

Wai'rcn, Mich. 
I Franklin Contracting Co., Willinimtown, N.J. $1,080,1413. Work on 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Project. St. George, Del.. Engineer 

District, Philadelphia. 
3 -Philco Corp., Philadelphia. $0,504,000. Engineering and petaonTLel 

Bcrvices related to an integrated communications system In an 

overseas area. Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia. 
Pane Communications Engineers, Inc., Washington, IJ.C. SG,T6* f - 

000. Engineering and personnel services related to tin in leu ruled 

communications system in an overseas area. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmoulh, N.J. 
Ilaldwln-Llma-Hnmllton Corp., Philadelphia. $H,fiii7,3SO. Benign. 

manufacture and delivery of nino hydraulic turbines (tlivco ior 

the Lower Granite Lock and Dnm, Washington, Project; mnl als 

for the John Day Lock nnd Dam, Oregon, Project). Eddys-ton e-, PA. 

Engineer District, Walla Walla, Wash. 
--Otis ElcvnU'r Co., Brooklyn. N.Y, $1,401,452. Evaluation of tech. 

nlciil data and production of M1G ballistic computer for the Mfrl 

tanlc. Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia. 
Chris Bcrp- I<- Seattle, Wnnh. $3.347,000. Conntnictlnn of a 

siiiRle story hospital with associated kitchen and laundry Cacliltlc*. 

Vnlden Alaska. Alaska Engineer District, Anchorage. Alaskn. 
CrolRlitnn, Ernst and Wallace, Nashville. Tenn. $7,3r)7.nOO. He- 

habilitntinn of facilities at the Volunteer Army Ammunition Plunt. 

Clmttnnooga, Tenn. Engineer District, Mobile. Ala. 
7--J1-K-C-K and Unbcr-Klef, Seattle, Wash. $1,354.020, Const riwl'to-n 

of an aircraft hangar and associated facilities at Fort Rklmribon , 

Alaska. Alaska Enginer District, Anchorage, Alaska. 
H H. Earl Pnrkcr, Inc.. Marysvllle, Calif. $1,112,235. Work on Snrrs* 

niento River Hank Project. Marysvllle. Engineer District, Siwra* 

monto, Calif. 
--General Electric, Burlington, Vt. $2.103, fifiS, Design and 

merit of an armament subsystem for the 30mm nutomnllc 

to bo used on UIMB helicopters. Springfield Armory. 

Mans. 
General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $4.42H,7GR. EnglncH for Unlit 

observation helicopters. Army Aviation Mntorlel Command (AMCJ, 

St. Louis. 
10 Goodyear Tiro & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio. $2.08a,(iOO, Truck 

lii-oH. Gadsden, Ala. Army Tank Automotive Centor fAMC}. 

Wavi'cn, Mich. 
Mnaon & Hniigcr, Lexington, Ky. $0,141,274. Ordnance llsra. 

Ammunition Procurement nnd Supply Agency (AMC), Jollot, HP. 
--Hell Helicopter Co.. Fort Worth. Tex. $50,000,000. IIII--I IHO. 

QUOIS helicopters. Hurst. Tex. Army Aviation Comma nt! (AMC.I. 

St. Lonls. 
13 Firestone Ttrc & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $4,401.113. TmcV 

nssomblies for MfiO tanks. Noblosvlllo, Ind. Army Tank Anl^m^ 

tivc Center (AMC), Warron, Mich. 
Park Construction Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. $1,200,R27. Work on 

Winona. Minn., Local Flood Protection Project. Engineer Dlmricfc. 

St. Paul. Minn. 
H.C.A., Burlington. Mass. $7,7GS,<I52. Design, docunipntatlon, fnbrj- 

catlon and testing of multi-system test equipment for tlio SIIITJ.E- 

IjAGH, LANCE and TOW missile systems. Army HlflHllo ComreRnd 

(AMC), Huntsvllle, Ala. 
Cadillac Gage Co., Warron, Mich. $3,250.000, 100 armored ewn- 

mnndo cars. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warron, Mldh. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Aid-on, Ohio. $6.RBO,2flG. TrucV 

nssombles for MfiO tanlts. Muncle, Ind. Army Tank Automo-I ive 

Centor (AMC), Warren, Mich. 
14 Colllna Radio Co., Richnrdaon, Tox. $1,200,000. Rftdin Icrm^Titl 

nets,. Army Tanlc Automotive Center (AMC), Warron, Mlcli. 
Allan Campbell Co., Tyler, Tex. $2,110,200, Construction oi a 

composite medic.il facility nt Hollomnn AFB, N,M, Englnnor Dis- 
trict, Albnqiierquc, N.M, 
General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y. 1,1-12,000. AcnulBilloH of radar 

for NIKE HERCULES. Army Missile Command (AMD). Hmrti- 

villc, Ala. 
General Electric, Oklahoma Olty, Okla. 82,870,381. Design, mana- 
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inout mid iii'liciliilii fur 1MI-IK tii'lli'initi'm, Aimv AvIiUinn Mn- 
(orlitl (l.iiiimuiHl (AMtM. ill, I, "ids,, Mi., 
Hrovlll MfK. ('.. Wulriliiiry, t'niHi l-J.MiV.MH. tlnliiunt'ii 
Ani 
<Ac 
Itomii 

Cnrlor Cnrhuri'liir lllv, tif M'.V lndiiMlrli>n, Hi I ..... I". :i.:m.- 
SIM. Oriliinni'i) lli'itm, lUivrll.', Mn. Animmilllmi I'l'm ni'i>iiii'iil nml 
Hmilily Aifiii-y (AMID, ,ti.ll<n. Ill, 

Olln MnllilcHiiii Cltrmli'itl r..r|i., l-Iimi Allu. Ill, SH.UH.MiiK. Did- 

nnnco llciiin unil iiiiiliil.'iiiiiii'' 1 mill mi|i|i"il m-rvli't'ii. Clutiln"- 

Uiwn, Ind. Amitiiiiililiiii I'mctnuitn'iit mid Hm-i'ly Aitom-y 

(AMO), J<dloL, HI. 
-Eiifrcuo I,H!H' ft (:., Culinnltln. 111. tl.Uil 

81. Loulii mill Vli'lnliy, 111,, I,tin,l Kit-mi 

(Mnli 1 Comity, III, Kin[linn.r llltitrlut, Ml. l.i.nlii, 
-Wentcrn Klcclrlc, Nisw Yt.i'li (Illy, g'.!l.nH'i..UM. Iii'ntiin mnl iltvHmi 

mcnl of llui NIKH KI-'.UH itMil-(iil'.lli- ininlli'. Wlili'imuv, N..I. 

nrul Hunt it Minilni, (!idlf. NIK! 1 ; K I'ni.i.'iit, Uilli-i'. Krdnlxni', Aln. 
-Dnnlcr {IiiUHlnictloii (!ii., II ...... tun. 'IVt. f l.ail-l.U'M. (ti.imliiiHliin 

of tlio Aliiiimiihiii'li' Itti.niti'y MuN'Hiiln unit Htmi'HiiM Kvulnn- 

lon I'HdIUy nl tlm Mmuii'il Hiitn-ucftift rciiM 1 , ('l"iuwnUT. Tt-x. 

fonIin-or DlBtrlt-t. I-'rt Wni'ili, 'i'.-x. 



orlitl (l.iiiimuiHl (AMtM. ill, I, "ids,, Mi., 

rovlll MfK. ('.. Wulriliiiry, t'niHi l-J.MiV.MH. tlnliiunt'ii llcni'i, 
nimiiTiltlini I'i'tiiiiiiTiimnt mnl Mnindv t't-ult'i 1 (AMi'l. .tullcl. 111. 
curnl Din CiiHlliiir fit., l!|t.v,-liiint, Mtiln. Sl.iiiW.Vn 1 ,!. Mi'ilimm-i- 

tomii, Amminillldii I'i'it.'iii'.'iiii'iii ninl Jlii|.|>ly Am'iH-y (AMl'i, Jnllrt. 



Wci'l< "it 

l'rJi-''l. 



, iniii' am urRii rar. i-iuiir. Wiltc Huiuls Mlttsilo 
KitiiHi'. N.M, NIUK X I'l'iMviil (Uli,-,., HiinlHvilU., Aln. 
^I'Hli'rn hlrjlnc, Ni-w Y,rk Oily. $.|,:t|]7.lMO, Coritlmioiw rwicaruh 
nml lUtvdoi.iiK'iit In <>ouii<!tton with tlio NIKM X OpUcn I'm- 
iii-ain, Iwtu-Hi Mi,,,., ii,,,| Kwajnlcln Irtluii.!. N1KK X Project 
Oillri 1 . Hunliivillit, Alu. 




Hh.nf.,1 
uilviui.' 
Hii|'l"ly 



1'alo Alln, (lallf, l.6au,2l)U. UoHvnrcli nf 
in-ui-cimliDt. Slmifonl Uiiivui-nlly. Uefcnuo 
iliiKlon, ,(!. 

lliivciiiin Anininl, Inc., Akron, Ohio. $H,r.r.l),4ari. MiiintGiitinco 
nml iniiiiMirl norvli-t'ii niiilifr utiiiiilliy conilitluiiH, Knvcnna, Olilo. 
Ainiiiuiiil Idii I'l'iiriirrmi'iiL & Kii|!i>ly Amsiicy (AM(J), Joikt, 111. 
Slii-n-y-Uiiiiil, Now Yurli City. !UGH,M4. ClimHllkil aiiiiiiiinlll.ni. 
Hliii'V.'iii.rl, I,ii, Aiiiiiiiinkliin I'l-iicurunu'rit unil Hupiily AKimry 
(AMC1, .li.lli.'t. Ill, 



, ... , 

-'I'lilnli.il rlu'iuluil Corp., llrltitol, 1'a. sa.Mit.CJfi. IIl 
tili.'lln. Murnliall, Ti'x. AinmiinlUim 1'niimrwnitnt, Si Suunl 
IAMCI, JnlUu, 111. 
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liimhmtlnK 
nly Aniiiiuy 

IliuiHiT Cn., 1,1'siiinlim, Ky, $H,li;i7,filU, AmiiiiinltUni. 
, Inwii, Aiiiiiiiiiillltin I'l'm-ui cnuiiil Si Kii|>i>ly AKVIU'V 
. .ulinl, 111, 

A HUH I'liomlnll linlimlrli-H. Vulli'y Vnl'w, 1'u. f .1,281,10(1, HII- 
ml K*ul Inn in llir Viiliihli'iti- Army Amniiiiiltlon Pliinl uml iniuui- 
furtuni nf TNT, ('liultiuKioKii, '1'i'iiti. Ainiiiunlllim I'i'oiuircmoiit 
nml Hinnily A..iii-y (AMC), .lulliil, III. 

liny Si /liiuncrinnii, hu-.. Plillnili'liihlii. $10,120,027. CUiHslflwl 
iniiiiiiitillUni. Ti'Sitrkuna, Tex. Ainmiinlliim I'rociiremcnl & 
Hiiiuily Aid-iifV (AMI!), Juliet, III. 

WcHli'rn Klfctrlr Co., Now York (illy. SI,a3K.2M. l''Y 00 treli- 
nlrnl I'lilillrallnnn for 11110 wllll till' NIKM ni'',ni!Ur.KS SyHlom. 
lliirllnKluii, N.I'. Army Mliiullu (Niiiimand, HuiUHVillc, Aln, 
Cntiu Miuili'r llody, Inc., :<tiun> City, Midi. SU,2l)2,filU. Wuli)rlank 
li'iillrin, UiiiH' City nml Hlmiklnn, ('alif. Army Tunk Antcimotlvo 
('ciili-r I AM At, Wari'Mi, Midi. 

(ioiipnil Klrclrlc, Iliii-Hiutlini. Vt, Sfi,HK3,fl^. Aircraft ninchltio 
(diiin, iilrcrafl nrmiitni'iil pnilii and iini'llliiry hnrilwnrc!. Army 
W>'ti|iuin> ('iniiniiiiul (AMC), Hccli [nluinl, III, 

(.('iii'riil ID'iiiinilcH, Han Dli'jfn, Calif, f2,lim,ri()n. IloHlnti, fur- 

ninlilUK mnl iiiiitiilliitiini of mi uiii'i'allnual TV iiyiili-m for l.niinnli 

Cnmi'li'X 111'. Ki-niii'dy Hpuci' ('iMiti'i 1 , Mm-i'Itl Iiilmid, Kla, (Jiinnvm-iil 

Dlnli'li'l. CDI-IIII nf KunliH'itni, Morrlll hilniul, Via, 

HlHliwnv I'roilm-lti, lilt'., Kmil, Olilit. *I,7!I7.004. AlumiiHiin lioalsi 

In In- iiiu-il I'nr tint onrtliMi i.f ln-lilmni. Clovdiuid, Olilo. Army 

Miilillily Miiiilinni'iil Cnt<'i> (AMC), Bt. Limit', 

Mnrllii-Mtnli'ttn, Orliindo. "''In. ?a,!H7,!ll(1, CoiiLlniuiil iii.itiilliiLiann 

nf iii<iilitlnilln kiln lu miuitoH (if lli Pl'lRHHINC wcnimlln tiynU'tii. 

Army MlmiHc riiminniid, lluntnvlllii, Ala. 

liciii'i-id I'n-diilon, lui'., I.IUlu Fnlln, N.J. $2,o;i,l,Dfi(l. tlyilnuilli) 

iii'liialii.n iiyHtnin fur tln> I'KltJIIIINd iniimlli.' nynlimi. Clifton, N.J. 

Aniiy Min'illti Ciiimnmid, Uuiiliivlllif, Alu. 

Itfiidlx I'lini.. 'ri'tiii'liui'i', N.J. Sl,Hr.a,a(IH. FY HO I'liKinwrhiK iiorv- 

li'ini fur itnldiinrii unil I'linlnil for tti I'HHHHINO mlmtilc' ityitlifm. 

Auny Mli'iil).' Cniiiiiiaii'l, Ihintnvilln, Ala. 

dtniifin'd ItrHpitn-h IiiHlUnlo. Mnnln I'ai-lt. Calif. SI.III)I!,1HI. SlAidioti 

fin- HIM uiill-iiilnnilii mlmilli' iiytiti'lii. NIICK Vrojwl, Ofllcc, lliintii- 

vlll.<, Aln. 

lii-nlroii lliiwnli, Ltd., Uimoliilu. ?!I.Hna,a47, NIKK X vnnw mm- 

luii'l. Kiviijiili-ln. NIKH X I'rujccit Olllrc, Hiinliwlllo, Aln. 

AVCIl Corii., Itldimonil, Ind. SI.H7H,HII. liomli imrtit, Ammmil- 

llnii I'i'iii'iiroiiii'iit & Hilii|.ly Aftcncy (AMCI, Jullcl, 111, 

Cnliirnllliir Tnicloi- <!., l'(-nrli ( III. $-J,fill!i.!l!!f>. Tracilorn. Docatur, 

111, Army Mi.lillliy Kniilniiioiit (Iciilm 1 (AMC), St. Tiouiw. 

I'lillni Ci.rii., N.-wi.orl Iluattli, Calif. Sl!,nim,nnil. aiIII,T,KI,A(ilI 

iiilmdli' tiynti-m lent idiiiliimi'iil. I.nii Aiilfdoii I'Hicuromcnt Dliitrlcl, 

I'ni.adKiiii, I'nllf. 

Ilriili.it Cui'li., 'J'niy. Midi. $1,1 lll.KHl. Mi)iH(loiill(iri kiln tw tlifi 

1IAWK iniiilur trmiHi'in'tor. Tn.y uml DclroU, Mlnh, Army Iiuik 

AiitiiiiinHvi' (tciiU'i- (AMID, Warvon, Midi. 

HIIPI iv-Haml Coi-|i., Hull, r.nkn (Illy. Jd.dil-l.HO-l, Pnnlinl and 

l.r.nliiriliiii i^iiflni'i'i-lnil iiiivvlccii fur HBItCKANT inlmiilo iiyiilum. 

Sun Frmnliirn I'nii'iii'cinctil, DlnU, Oiiltland, Cnllf, 

Murllil-Mnrli-IIti, Orlaiiilo. Kill. I17.d211.0fl7. Cimllimml <iii(tJnci'i-liH( 

i ..... jiovl. fi.r thr I'KHHHINd wimimim iiyutcm. Army Mlntilli* Com- 

iniiiiil, ltrilntoi.it Ar.iDlial, Ala. 

1-hlK.r Clicmlnil (r.. Now York City, $I,IWI,740. MiomlwiLl mmiil 

CHI. n I'ltit i'onti'id iiKUiit. Oi'ftnl Mi'iviU.WH, N.J. hiHtnvoml 

Aiwiinl, MillU'W ..... I, Mil, 

KlHpii Itnr... Ino., Hnlmkui, N.J. ll.am.aaH. IpJ<M)l1lo nmomlily 

INII-IM. Iiitdl, N.J. Ni'w York I'rocuvomcnl I)lHl, New York ULy. 

...... Ijimlorn Toot nml MfK. <'.. Hdlcvlllo, N.J. $l,0(in,0fi7 TroJccLlle 

aitm inlily imi'lii. Ni'w York I'l'mnirismciil Dint., Now York City. 

liencrM MolorH, Detroit, Midi. tl.r,awr,. Plinno HI oxlonijlim 

f " two month!. ( tho iloHlKii nml HnvoUipmonl of llw.WS. 

I'm! Mnl" HiiUlo Tunk. MHwimkoo. Witt. Army TnnU Auto- 

mullvii Cuiitiir (AMCI, Wurruii, Mich. 

llrll lUUruptcr Co., Vwt Worth, Tux. ia,HC2,ni)0. Miichliio toolu 

In miin'ort of tlm 1III ! Hi'llroiitor iircignim. Army Aviation 

Mali-rid Cimimiiml (AMO), SI. Limln. 

Hull llBllrniiier Co., Forl forth, Ti-u. 10,831,0110. TraiiBmlHfilon 

iip"mlillw for IIII I IwllfoiitcrH. Army Avlntlon Mnlorkl Oom- 

mntnl IAMC), Bt. I.niiK 

... KnlNcr Jetii t'on>'t Toloilo. Ohio. (40,0.16,847, S'/j-lon triiclm. 
Hniilli lleml, Iml. Army Mobility Commaml (AMO). Wnrrcn, 
Midi, 
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Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. .$14,939,440, Multi-fuel en- 
gines. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

Chrysler Corp., Rock Inland, IH. $29,691,812, M60A1 tanks with 
concurrent repair parts. Centorline, Mich, Eynon, Pn imd 
Dayton, Ohio. Army Weapons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 25,01(5,920- VI -ton trucks. 
Highland Park, Mich. Army Mobility Commnnd (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

E. I. DuPont DcNcmoiirs, Inc., Wilmington, Del, $2,182,867. 
Trinitrotoluene (TNT). Barksdale, Wis, Ammunition Supply & 
Procurement Agency (AMC), Joliot, HI. 

Emerson Electric, St. Louis. $2,771,600. Armament aiib-systems 
for helicopters and inspection and test equipment. Army Wea- 
pons Command (AMO), Uock Island, 111. 

Standard Container, Inc. Montclalr, H. J. $1,780,672. Ammuni- 
tion boxes, Homcrsville, Ga. Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Long View, Tex. $C,lS9,fi9Ii. Production equip- 
ment to be installed In tho LeTourneau Plant, Lone View, Tex. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliut, III. 

Martin-Marietta, Orlando, Fla. 81,702,092. Ordnance comiioncntH, 
Ammunitions Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Jo-liet, III. 

NAVY 

1 Zcller Corp., Defliance, Olilo. $1,001,030. MK 12 projection. 
$3,032,526. MK 13 projectileB. Defiance. Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Meelwnlcsburg, Pa. 

United Aircraft, Prntt & Whitney Dlv., E. Hartford, Conn. 
$1,433,767. Spans parts for J-G2 jet engines. Nnvy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

United Aircraft, Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Stratford, Conn. 
$37,643,400. CH-53A helicopters. Buretiu of Naval Weapons, 

Fischback & Moore, Inc., P.M. System Co. dlv., Dalian, Tex. 
$1,808,7-18. Central command and control systems, and data trans- 
mission and communication systems for use in the Navy Tne- 
ticiil Data System. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, B.C. 
2 General Electric, Cincinnati. $1,030,079. Spare pnrla to support 
the jet engines used on RA-G and F4B aircraft. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Lansdowne Steel and Iron Co., Morion, Pa. $1,831,833. fi-lneh 

projectiles. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Muchanicsburn;, Pn. 

3 Aerojet General Corp., Downey, Calif. $2.2Qfl,tHB, Design and 

development work on a classified project, Navy Purchasing Offices, 

Los Angeles. 

7 Spcrry Rand Corp., UNIVAC Div., St. Paul, Minn. $1,042,338. 
Antisubmarine warfare ship commnml and control system 
analysis, design and computer programing, and associated tech- 
nical data and technical reports. San Diego, Calif., St. Paul, 
Minn., and aboard various naval ships. Bureau of Ships. 
8 Emerson Electric, St. Lnulfl. $3,310,500. Radar receiving units 
(AN/APR-10) for F--1B aircraft. Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Cameron Iron Works, Houston, Tex. $l,01fi,G20. Guided missile 
boosters. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex. ?5, 927.581. Communications 
equipment. Richardson, Tex, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Marino 
Corps. 

9 May Aluminum, Inc., El Campo, Tex. $2,2fiO,000. Aluminum nlr- 
fleld mntting. Naval Air Engineering Center, Philadelphia. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Salca, Oakland, Calif. $1,300,800. 
Airfield matting. Hnlethorpe, Md. Naval Air Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia, 

United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. 340,007,808. JB2-F-8A en- 
gines. $70,093,200. TF30-P-C engines, Bureau of Naval Weapons 
10 Laboratory for Electronics, Boston, Mass, $3,838.91.2. Electronic 
altimeters for TA-4E. A-C and C-2 aircraft. Dnnvors, Masn. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

18 Washington Aluminum Co., Baltimore. $2.785,028. Pallet nnd mat 
assemblies Cor use with Short Airfleltl Tactical System (SATS). 
Enterprise, Ala, Naval Aviation Engineering Center, 
Philadelphia. 

United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $3,708,048. TFSS-P-11A en- 
gines for Air Force aircraft. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

U.S. Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,2815.200. Acquisition nnd installa- 
tion of equipment fov production of ordnance itema at MeKeon- 
port. Pa, Bureau of Naval WeaponB. 

Goodyenr Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $1.369,878. Tires for 
F-4 aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia 

Wliittaher . Corp., Denver, Colo. $1.042,808, Butteries for tho 

MIC 37 torpedo, Navy Purchasing Office, Wash. D.C. 
IB Guy P. Atkinson Co., Long Beach. Calif. $1,008,000. Conntruction 
of berthing facilities at tho Naval Electronics Laboratory. 
San Diego, Calif. Southwest Dlv,, Bureau of Yards nnd Dockfi. 

Anthony Co., Streator, IH. $1,428.335. Diesel crnnea. Marino 

Corps. 

IB Dyaoii & Co., Pcnsncola, Fla. $1,854.832, Construction of an 
avlonlcfi repair shop at Pensacola Naval Air Station. Director, 
Southeast Dlv., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

17 RCA, Cnmden, N.J. $2,412,852. Airborne radio receiving sots and 
related equipment, Bureau of Naval Weaponn. 

Westlnglimiso Electric, Landsdowno, Md. $14.702,000. MK48 tor- 
pedoes. Baltimore. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

Boeing Co., Morton, Pa. $10,740,000. UH/CH-46A helicopters, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

20 Baincld Industries, LOB Angeles. $17,088,139. Bomb fins. Shrevo- 

port, Li\. Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville. Ky. 
Stepfcr & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. $9,070,750, Bomb fins. Navnl 
rdnance Plant, Louisville, Ky, 



21 Pascoe Steel Corp., Pomona, Calif. $1,073,670. Pontoons and 
necessary accessories anil fittings fov construction of ram pa and 
barges at Point Hueneme, Calif. Pomonn. Navy PnrchtialrLg 
Ofliee, Los Angeles. 

Melpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 4,552,600. Classified electronic 
equipment. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Iluyck Corp., Huntington Station, N.Y. $1,4GB,450. Computer dli- 
lilay sets. Navy Purchasing Office, Wash., D.C. 



23 ITT Gilflllan. Inc., LOB Angeles. 6,933,054. Radar 

for installation aboard various nnval ships, Bureau of Shtpn. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago. $1,190,068. Components of radar 
sets (AN/APG 53A) for TA4E aircraft. Navy Aviation Supptr 
Ofllce, Philadelphia. 

24 Sperry-Iland Corp., Long Island, N.Y. $1,058,888. Shipboard gun 
fire control system components and related equipment. Bureau of 
Nnvnl Weapons. 

27 General Precision, Inc., Little Falls, N.J. $1.043,750. Spare parts 
for the AN/ASN-41 navigation system used on A-4E aircraft. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. S1,B39,00& and 
$1,303,672. Tool retention program and POLARIS surface sup- 
port equipment. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office. 

28 Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Calif. $36,250,030. Production 
of TA-4E ail-craft. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Burrmnnn Construction Co., Chula Vista, Calif. 1.085,2:80. C<m- 
ntruetion of a submarine pier facility at the Public Works Center. 
Nnval Submarine Support Facility, Ballast Point, Calif. San 
Diego. Director, Southwest Div., Bureau of Yards nnd Docks-. 

20 Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,082,000. Alumi- 
num mat extrusions for airfield matting. Navy Air Engineering 
Center. Philadelphia. 

30 General Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $2,055,208. Retrofit changes 
for TERRIER and TARTAR missiles. Bureau of Naval Weapon.*, 

AIR FORCE 

1 Lochheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ga. $9,500,000. Production of HC-130 
nnd EC-130 aircraft and related equipment. Marietta. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wri gilt-Patterson AFB. Ohio. 

Bcndlx Corp., Tetorboro, N.J. $1,312,380. Gyroscopes, amplifier* 
and related ground equipment for T-88 aircraft. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson APR, Ohio. 

-General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $27,000,000. Production of J-T9 

engines. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wright* 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louis. $4,000,000. Work on nn cnRlneer- 
ing study for tho GEMINI portion of tho Manned Orbiting Lab- 
oratory Program. St. Louis. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), F.O3 
An (teles. 

General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,075,000. Engine development 
for C-5A aircraft. Cincinnati, Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (Al-'SCK 
Wright Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $8,000,000. Development work 
on propulsion systems applicable to a high-speed advanced manned 
strategic aircraft. E. Hartford. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSCl. 
Wrlght-Pattetrson AFB, Ohio. 

Spur ton Electronics, Jackson, Mich. $1,078,202. Aircraft Navigation 
Equipment, Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFD, Ohio. 

Scheimlt Rubber Co., Baltimore. $1,022,250. Production of 
n-62 aircraft tires. Baltimore. Ogdcn Air Materiel Area (APLC). 
Hill AFB, Utah. 

AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Mnss. $1,000,000. Work on re-entry 
ByateniH. Wilmington. Ballistic Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Norton. 
AFD, Calif. . 

2 Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $4,891,050, Modification of 
MINUTEMAN missile test equipment. Culver City. Middle town 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Olmateatl APE, Pn, 

3 Stanley Aviation Corp., Denver, Colo. $1,000,760. Production of 
aircraft escape system kits. Sacramento Air Materiel Area (APLCJ, 
MoGlcllan AFB, Calif. 

System Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. $11,203.400. UP- 
grading of the Air Defense Command nnd Control System. Snnta 
Monica. Electronic Systems Dlv. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, 
MaaH. 

7 American Air Plller Co., St. Louis. $2,059,000. Manufacture an<J 
inntnllatlon of an environmental control system for MINUTEMAN 
Smindron 20. St. Louis and Great Falls, Mont. Ballistic Systems 
Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

S Glaitnlnl Controls Corp., Fnlrfleld, N.J, $1,381,133. Plight dirt* 
recording systems. Aeronautical Systems Dlv, (APSC), WrlBnt- 
Pattorson AFIt, Ohio. 

Hcndlx Corp., Tcterboro, N.J. $1,581,188. F-4 aircraft armament 
systems. Aeronautical Syntema Dlv. (AFSC), Wrlglit-Patter&oni 
AFB, Ohio, 

American Electric, Inc., Paramount, Cnllf. $3,068,000. OrdnnTK 
items. El Cnjon and Paramount, Calif. ORdon Air Materiel Area 
CAFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

9 Hoeing Co., Wichita, Knn, $8,030.000, Modification kite (or B-S8 
nil-craft. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLO), Tinker AFB. 
Oklti, 

10 StromberB-CarlBon Corp., Rochester, N.Y. $1, -168,927, A EOOO-lljie. 
n 2BOO-Hno nnd three 1000-line telephone central offices. Aero- 
nautical Systems IMv. (AFSC), Wright-Patter son AFB, Ohio. 

Alvcy-FerRiislon Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,580,000. Fabrication, In- 
stallation nnd teat of air terminal automatic cargo bundling 
equipment, Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), 

AFB, Ohio. 
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Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Gu. $4,400,000. Procurement of 
C-130E Eiirci'aft. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wriulit- 
PMtci-Bon APIS, Ohio. 

Ryan Acronnuticnl Co., San DicKo. Cnllf. $2,350,000. Tm-ecl drones 
and related equipment, San Diego. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSCj, WrlRht-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

(ieueral Dynamics, Son Diego, Calif. 4, 100, 000. procurement of 
ATLAS/AGENA siinco boosters. Aeronuutienl Systems Div. 
(AFSC), WrlBlit-Patteraoii AF11. Ohio. 

13 North American Aviation, Anaheim, Ctilif. $ 1,635, Ml. Repair, 
maintenance and overhaul of airborne guidance! and control sys- 
tems and ground awmort equipment for the MINUTEMAN 
weapon system. Oeden Air Material Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

Sylvnnia Electric Products, Mountain View, Calif. $3,000,000. 
Procurement of security subsystems for MINUTEMAN wings II 
and III. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFH, Calif. 

Gcncrnl Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,075,000. Development wort; 
on eiiBines f" 1 ' C-fiA aircraft. Arconautical Systems niv. (AFSC), 
Wrisht-Pnttei-Hon AFB, Olilo. 

14 Tlcdync, Inc., Gardona, Calif. $1,084,920 Hydraulic test stnnila. 
Ao-rontmlicnl Systems Div. (AFSG), WriKht_I'attersoa AFB, Ohio. 

15 International Hnrveater, San Dleno, Calif, i 1,224,000. Auxiliary 
Ks turbine power units for Gil-aircraft. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (A.F3C), WriKbt-Piitterson AFB, Ohio, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,000.000, Delivery of 
flifilit configuration motors for the second Htase of the ATHENA. 
BiicchUH, Utah, BnlliBtlc Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 
Calif. 

16 Nortliroii Corp., Hawthorno, Cnllf. $1,7-10,060. Sjiaro narlH for 
F-G aircraft. Sun Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly 
AFB, Tex. 

Hoeing Co., Scuttle, Wash, $2,328,240. Engine component improve- 
ment for Navy helicopters. Aeronautical Systems Dtv. (AFSC), 
tloi-Him AFH, Ohio, 



17 General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,075,000. Development work 
on engines for C-5A aircraft. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wrlftht-I'attorson AFB, Ohio. 

20 Halt Hrolliors, StocUton, Calif. $1,110,014. Generator sets and 
rotated spare parts. Stockton. Sacramento Air Materiel Areii 
(AFLC), McClallan AFB, Calif, 

(ionornl Motors, Indianapolis, Inil. 83,500,000. Development of 
advanced T-GO aircraft onslnea. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Mltro Corp., Bedford, Mass. 8, 1(50,000. Itesenrcli nnd develonment 
for system onKincerluK and technical direction In the Held of 
command and control systems. Arlington, Va. and Bedford. Elec- 
tronic! Systems Div. (AFSC), L. Q. Hnnscom Field, Mass. 

21Genci-nl Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $9,7G1,1B8. Smnim't of H--70 
iUslit teat t>roKi'am. Aeronautical SyutcmB Div. (AFSC). Wi'ltfht- 
PnUci'Kon AFH, Ohio. 

Northrop Corp,, Hawthorne, Cnllf. $11,000,000 and $1,300,000. 
Production of T-30 aircraft nnd production of F--5 aircraft com- 
ponenttt. Acroniiulical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrljtht -Patterson 
AFH, Ohio. 

--Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $18,075,000. Production 
of stjiKe III MINUTEMAN missile motors. MaKim, Utah. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

Cyi-o-aonlcs, Inc., Ton-unco, Calif, $1,017,554. Modification of 11- 
qulil oxyRon/nitroKon mobile eciicrntlng plant*). San Antonio Air 
MiiteHol Arcn (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

23TSoeliiff Co.. Wichita, Kan. $1,000.000. Modification of B-G2 bomb 

Imyn. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFH, 

Okln, 
24AVCO Con*., Strntford. Conn. $1.020,479. Production of MARK 

11-A re-entry vehicles, Stratford. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), 

Norton AFD. Calif. 

27 Iliirroufflm Corp., Paoll, Pa. $1,175,000. Maintenance and supply 
fiin>]Mi't tor a radar course directing system. Radnor, Pa. Elec- 
tronic Systems Div, (AFSC), L. 0. Hanscom Field, MIIHH. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ca. $2,000.000. Production of C-130 
jiircuift and related equipment. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), 
Wi-lKht-Pattoi'Bon AFH, Ohio, 

Phllco Corp., Palo Alto, Calif., $3,000,000. Work on a Butcllite 
network Spnco Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Loa AnRoles. 

28 Goodyear Aorosimec Corp., Litchneld Park, Ariz. $3.400,330. Pro- 
duction of rndnr mapping equipment, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), WrlKht-Pattorson AFH, Ohio. 

I.D.M., WflBhlnglcm, D.C. $i,fl03,i80. Electronic data processlnE 
components. FoughkcopBlc, N.V, 2760th Air Uaso Wing Hendtinar- 
tei'B (AFLC), WrlKht-Patteraon AFB, Ohio. 

20 Thiohol Chemical Corp., Huntsvlllo, Ala. $1,552,000. Work on a 
solid fuel rocket proi?ram. Air Force Flight Testins: Center, Eil- 
wiu'da AFB. Calif. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Ontario, Cftllf. $2,13G,314. Modification, ln- 
Hjicclion and repair of F-101 nlrcrnft, Lake Charles, La,, On- 
tnrio and Utirbunk, Calif. Ogden Air Mntorlol Area (AFLC), Hill 
AFD. Utah. 

Dcndtx Corp., Tctevboro, N.J. $2,107,200. Production of electronic 
ciinlptncnl for C--141 aircraft. Tcterboro, N.J. Aeronautical Sys- 
temfl Dlv. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. . 

30~Atlniltlc Keacnrch Corp., Diiarte, Calif. $4,073,000. Development 
of special tent vehicles for re-entry vehicle systems. Bnllisticn 
Systema Div. (AFSC), Norton. AFB, Calif. 

Unctns Co., Wichita, Kan. $12,000,000. Fatigue tasting program 
for B-52 aircraft. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okld. 

Sytvanln Electric Products, Wflltham, Mnss. $5,076,000. Fabrica- 
tion of the medium frequency antenna subsystem for the sixth 
MINUTEMAN wing. Wnltham nnd Needham, Mass, and Buffalo, 
N,y. Rnlllalic Syfitema Dlv. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 



AFSC Establishes Long 
Line System Program Office 

A Long Lines Communications System Program Office 
(SPO) has been formed within the Electronic Systems 
Division, of the Air Force Systems Command, located 
at L. G. Hanacom Field, Bedford, Mass. Lieutenant 
Colonel Garland B. Hilton has been named Long Lines 
Systems Program Director (SPD). 

The Long Lines SPO ties together the following wide- 
band systems being implemented to meet the Defense 
Communications Agency's requirements; 484N Pacific Area 
Communications, 486L Mediterranean Communications, 
489L Northern Area Communications and 490L Autovon 
Switches. 

Six divisions within the SPO will be headed by the 
following:: Lieutenant Colonel Ernst E. Jahnke, Program 
Control; Mr. Robert R. Foley, Configuration Management; 
Lieutenant Colonel A. A. Masters, Engineering; Major 
Herbert J. Marker, Procurement and Production; Mr. 
Louis A. Robert, Support Management; and Lieutenant 
Colonel Vemon M. Smith, Test and Deployment. Mr. 
George W. Moulton is the Technical Director for the SPO. 

Also involved, for engineering consultations when re- 
quired is the Systems Command's Rome Air Development 
Center, Griff ISB AFB, N. Y. 

Under the direction of the Long Lines SPO are more 
than one quarter billion dollars in contracts for communi- 
cations that will link more than 400 bases in the Pacific, 
Atlantic and European areas, The Mediterranean System 
alone will stretch more than 2,800 miles. 



MSTS to Charter 
New Roll-on/Roll-off Cargo Ships 

The Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) plans 
to charter a new design roll- on/roll-on cargo ship to 
be financed and constructed by commercial maritime 

interests. 

the construction and the charter result from an 
authorization to engage a commercial operator 
to construct a gas-turbine roll-on/roll-on: cargo 
exchange for an initial seven-year charter, A 
stipulation to the authorization was that the 
cost of such a ship be 110 more than comparable 
from conventional ships. 



Both 

MSTS 

willing 

ship in 

second 

charter 

service 



The best offer meeting these conditions, made in re- 
sponse to an invitation to submit offers extended through- 
out the maritime industry by MSTS, was submitted by 
American Export Isbrandsten Lines, New York, in a 
joint venture with Sun Shipbuilding and Drydoek Co,, 
Chester, Pa. 

The ship to be used by MSTS foi point-to-point trans- 
portation of vehicular cargo will be powered by two 
"off-the-shelf" aircraft type turbojet engines and is de- 
signed for speeds of more than 26 knots. Propulsion will 
be accomplished by converting thrust from the tubojets 
to shaft power by means of an Intel-mediate "free" tur- 
bine stage connected to the propeller shaft. 

The ship will be the first of Its kind to be de_signed 
and constructed by a commercial owner for use in off- 
shore trade under United States flag. It will have a 
length of 672 feet, a beam of 91 feet and a displacement 
of 24,500 tons. Completion is scheduled for late 1967. Sun 
Shipbuilding and Drydoek Company will construct the 
ship at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. 

MSTS currently operates three other roll-on/roll-off 
ships, the USNS COMET, the USNS TAURUS and the 
MSTS-chartered SS TRANSGLOBE, all conventionally 
powered. A fourth roll-on/roll-off ship, the USNS SEA 
LIFT, also conventionally powered, is now under con- 
struction and is expected to enter MSTS service in 1966. 
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Labor Surplus Awards 



Department of Defense prime contract awards to labor surplus 
area firms during FY 1965 amounted to $8.8 billion, or approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of total awards of $24.3 billion. 

During this period, the number of major labor market areas 
which were classified, by the Secretary of Labor as having a "sub- 
stantial labor surplus" declined considerably. These are the areas 
with the highest potential for Defense contract awards. At the 
beginning of the fiscal year, 35 major labor market areas and 14 
large cities were so classified, compared with a year-end total of 
21 major areas and five large cities. Considering 1 this drop of 14 
major areas and the single addition among large cities, the awards 
to firms in labor surplus areas remained remarkably steady. They 
decreased only fractionally from 16.3 per cent in FY 1964. The 
16 per cent proportion of awards compares favorably with the 
15.3 per cent in 1963, when the number of major areas was higher, 
ranging between 48 and 39 during the year. 

This drop in major labor surplus areas having substantial labor 
surplus continues the favorable downward trend dating from March 
1961, when a high of 101 major areas were classified as either "per- 
sistent and substantial" or "substantial" labor surplus areas. 

The improvement in the major areas is paralleled by the situa- 
tion for the "small" and "very small" areas designated by the 
Department of Labor which, together, form the entire labor sur- 
plus area group. During FY 1965, the number of small areas 
declined from 147 to 96 and the number of very small areas was 
reduced from 530 to 428. 

The fact that awards to firms in labor surplus areas have re- 
mained consistent speaks well of the ability of such firms to 
compete for and win, awards when they submit bids or proposals 
to make necessary items to support our military forces. They have 
utilized the services made available to them through the six 
programs of the Directorate for Small Business and Economic 
Utilization Policy, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Installation & Logistics), and the specialists assigned to the 
Military Departments in the field. 



Ogden AMA 

Assumes Management 

of Minuteman I 

The Otfden Air Mnioriel 
Area (AMA) of the Air Force 
Logistics Command has assumed 
complete logistics maimfirement 
responsibilities for the Minute* 
man I missile force, 

Ogden AMA has handled log- 
istic support;, consisting of 
transportation, supply nnj 
maintenance, of Mlmitenmn ] 
since the first unit wa.s turned 
over to SAC as an operations! 
weapon in October 1902. 

The new responsibilities in- 
clude solving hardware problem* 
by Orlgon AMA englneors, pro- 
curement of all supplies flii-I 
services needed for support o< 
the Minuteman I force, investi- 
gation of safety problems, w- 
cording and scheduling the in- 
stallation of hardware Improve* 
ments and budgeting ami prc- 
gramming for support of \}A 
weapon throughout the re- 
mainder of its operational life. 

The Air Force System Corn* 
mtind's Ballistic Systems Divi- 
sion at Norton AFB, Civlif., 
previously had these responsi- 
bilities and will retain them for 
the Minuteman II program until 
it is completed, \ 

The Minuteman I force now] 
encompasses 800 missiles located j 
in five wings operated by the. 
Strategic Air Command. 
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It's a Helicopter War 




"The helicopter has been one of our most valuable pieces of equipment (in 
Vietnam). In addition to increased mobility and faster reaction time, it p_ro- 
vides a close-in siipprcsslvc fire capability immediately preceding and during 
a helicopter troop lift into an assault area. The helicopter's battle staying cap- 
ability is a matter of record. Between January 1862 and August 31 of this 
year, only 51 helicopters were lost to ground fire. The significance of tbis RK- 
urc lies in the fact that when related to the actual sorties flown, this figure 
represents only one helicopter lost in battle for roughly every 16,614 sorties 
flown," 

The foregoing is quoted from an address by General Harold K, Johnson, 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, before the National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion 22nd Annual Luncheon Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1965, 

For n discussion of the Army's response to the demands posed by the con- 
flict in Vietnam, see article on page 1. 



Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance has announced 
that DOD will conduct a new series of unclassified regional Ad- 
vanced Planning Briefings for Industry in 1966. These briefings, 
sponsored jointly by DOD and the National Security Industrial 
Association, will be held in the following metropolitan areas on the 
dates indicated: 

Boston March 3-4 Atlanta March 9-10 

St Louis March 16-17 San Francisco April 12-13 

Washington, D.C April 27-28 

Similar in purpose and scope to the briefings conducted in March 
and April of this year, the briefings will be designed to provide 
management and labor with an up-to-date DOD-wide picture of 
long range development needs, and to assist industry in planning 
for and seeking Defense contracts. 

Defense contractors are again being invited to display their man- 
agement improvement ideas and achievements. The exhibit of 
efficiencies instituted by defense industry was a highlight of the 
first series of briefings. Additionally, the DOD procurement coun- 
seling service will be offered in an area adjacent to the presenta- 
tions during each of the two-day sessions. 

Invitations to the briefings and local arrangements in the cities 
to be visited will be handled by NSIA Washington headquarters, 
its city chapters and sponsoring industries. 



SEALAB II, the longest deep-diving experiment ever performed, 
was completed Oct. 12. During the test 28 men, divided into three 
teams, lived at a depth of 205 feet for a total of 45 days. 

The experiment utilized a new technique called saturation diving, 
which means that the divers' bodies became saturated with high 
pressure gas enabling them to live on the ocean floor for long 
periods of time. The pressure inside the diver's bodies matched 
the pressure of the water through which they traveled. The satura- 
tion diving technique also included a long and precisely controlled 
rate of return to the surface. 

SEALAB II demonstrated new ways in which the Continental 
Shelves can be explored and exploited. The shelves are shallow 
underwater extensions of the continent which hold great potential 
in terms of food, minerals and ocean by-products. 

In addition to proving the central thesis of the experiment, i.e., 
that men can live and work on the ocean bottom, SEALAB II 
operations: 

Demonstrated new salvage techniques. 

Demonstrated the ability of sea animals to be companions and 
assistants to man's underwater endeavors. 

Obtained, for the first time, numerical data on human per- 
formance while working in cold, dark water under operational 
conditions. 

Proved to oceanographers and biologists the value of under- 
water living. A large amount of data on marine life and ocean 
"weather" were obtained. 

O Demonstrated that small groups of men can live together under 
hazardous conditions for long periods of time without friction if 
they are carefully selected on the basis of ability and job per- 
formance. 
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Any Army which stands still cannot 
survive. Unless a constant stream of 
new ideas coupled with technological 
progress meshes into the Army, obso- 
lescence sets in. It is especially vital 
during these dnys of constant turmoil 
and crisis that we continue to develop 
modern and up-to-date doctrine and 
systems. 

This year we have introduced a 
new Army Concept Program. Far- 
sighted concepts that look 20 years 
into the future assure a foundation 
for effective materiel development. 
The Army of the near future is large- 
ly determined by weapons and sys- 
tems under development. Neverthe- 
less, there arc future goals sought by 
the Army that are not constrained 
by current and near-term equipment. 
The Army Concept Program is de- 
signed as a management instrument 
to assure the orderly, coordinated 
achievement of those goals. 

But how do we deal with the imme- 
diate situation at hand such as the 
struggle in Vietnam? We have, in 
that country, a team with the appro- 
priate name ACTIV which stands 
for "Army Concept Team in Viet- 
nam." This team is stationed there 
as an element of the Joint Research 
and Test Activity. ACTIV evaluates 
Army concepts, doctrine and materiel 
and recommends improvements to in- 
crease the combat effectiveness of 
both United States and Vietnamese 
forces. 

ACTIV reports are not based upon 
dreams and assumptions from ivory 
towers, but upon reliable data ob- 
tained by direct observation of com- 
bat operations. These data are ana- 
lysed and evaluated and are then 
jlj" reported, with appropriate recom- 
J3 mendations, to the Army and De- 
ri partmont of Defense decision makers. 
^ In addition, ACTIV formal reports 
3 are sent to the Defense Documenta- 
* tion Center, Cameron Station, Va., 
^ whore they are available to other 
h Government agencies and to civilian 
n organizations who have the proper 
jj security clearance and can establish 
a neod-to-know. 

* ! The early ACTIV reports were in- 
strumental in proving the operational 
effectiveness of helicopters in Viet- 
nam. Some significant early findings, 
verified by experience, were that 
suppressive fires from escorts signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of hits on 
escorted helicopters and that armed 
escort helicopters can operate effec- 
tively in a counterinsurgency environ- 
ment like that prevailing in Vietnam. 



Other ACTIV findings are that the 
Caribou airplane proved well suited 
for the Army's forward area support 
needs. Its short takeoff and landing 
capability permits regular use of 
short, rough, unimproved airfields, 
the only fields available to many units 
in Vietnam. 

ACTIV has also shown that the 
Mohawk aircraft can provide timely, 
high quality target information of 
significant value. 

The large buildup of Army air- 
craft occurring now in Vietnam is, in 
part, a tribute to the pioneer work 
done by ACTIV in Vietnam over two 
years ago. 

In the area of ground operations, 
ACTIV evaluation of the M-113 
troop carrier established that it could 
be effectively employed in the diffi- 
cult terrain of Vietnam. 

Other facets of the Vietnamese 
operation, including logistics, are un- 
der continuous scrutiny by ACTIV. 

We try to react rapidly to requests 
for materiel from Vietnam by a pro- 
cedure permitting Army component 
commanders to place requirements for 
non-standard materiel direct to Army 
headquarters. 

We then take action in coordination 
with the Army staff to get the mate- 
riel into the hands of the troops in 
the shortest possible time. In some 




Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Force Development Major General 
Michael S. Davison is responsible to 
the Army Chief of Staff for develop- 
ment of doctrine, systems and units 
required to maintain a flexible, 
trained force structure in the Army. 
General Davisc-n is a former Chief of 
Staff of the V U. S. Corps in Ger- 
many and Commandant of Cadets at 
the U. S. Military Academy. 



cases, years have been chopped off the 
routine procurement time. Some ex- 
amples of equipment sent to Vietnam 
in quantity under these direct action 
procedures are: crew protection kits 
for Army aircraft, body armor for 
combat troops, weapons of several 
types, cargo and fuel handling equip- 
ment and radios for Army aircraft. 
Ambush from the cover of heavy 
vegetation along roads, power lines 
and canals in Vietnam has been a 
favorite and effective Viet Cong tac- 
tic, which at one time took a heavy 
toll of casualties. The use of chemical 
defoliants to open up many areas has 
resulted in a marked decrease in these 
ambushes. 

Chemical defoliation of jungle areas 
at first presented difficulties. This was 
a new problem, and some of the ini- 
tial efforts were not too effective. 
However, needed equipment, such as 
special sprayers, was rapidly devel- 
oped along with the acquisition of 
better knowledge of the type and 
amounts of chemicals needed and the 
best time of the year to use them. 
Spraying is now accomplished effec- 
tively and rapidly both from the air 
and on the ground. 

Use of the defoliants has resulted 
in additional unexpected success, 
which so often happens with military 
developments. Vietnamese farmers are 
now harvesting the defoliated trees 
and using the wood for fuel. Pre- 
viously, they were afraid to enter the 
jungle because of the Viet Cong, Also, 
the land can be cultivated after the 
wood has been cut, 

Riot control agents, such as tear 
gas, have promising prospects for the 
clearing of tunnels and flushing Viet 
Cong from other hiding places. The 
Viet Cong's ruthless use of women 
and children as shields gives them an 
advantage on which they capitalize to 
the limit. In these cases, harmless 
tear gases are far preferable to bul- 
lets and grenades. 

The major responsibility of the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Force Development (ACSPOR) is 
providing General Westmoreland the 
Army forces he needs in Vietnam. 
This has been accomplished quite 
successfully. 

On Juy 14, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara went on a five-day fact-find- 
ing trip to Vietnam. On July 28, the 
President addressed the nation and 
announced U.S. forces would be in- 
creased in Vietnam by 125,000 men, 
The next day, the First Brigade of 
the 101st Airborne Division arrived 
in Vietnam. On Sept. 14 the First 
Cavalry Division was in the counti-y 
and, in early October, the rest of the 
First Infantry Division arrived. One 
brigade of this division arrived in 
Vietnam in mid-July. These are ma- 
jor units. When we consider the 
entire spectrum of units ranging from 
divisions to small detachments, wo 
have sent over 400 units to Vietnam. 
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On the surface, this is merely a 
matter of issuing orders to trained 
units and monitoring their execution. 
However, a substantial number of the 
smaller units and detachments had to 
be newly activated to meet require- 
ments peculiar to operations in Viet- 
nam. The big job, of course, was 
being done by Continental Army 
Command and the subordinate com- 
mands. Meeting demands placed on 
our personnel resources and logistics 
have challenged planners and opera- 
tors at all levels. Deployable person- 
nel have been somewhat of a probem 
substantial replacements being re- 
quired in a given unit prior to deploy- 
ment in many cases. Nevertheless, 
units have deployed on or close to 
schedule. 

While meeting low intensity war- 
fare requirements in Southeast Asia, 
we must retain our capability to re- 
inforce worldwide deployments and 
to meet other contingencies. To retain 
this flexibility the Army was author- 
ized a 235,000-man increase. 

This brings up another responsibil- 
ity of ACSFOR: in coordination with 
other Army staff agencies, provide 
direction and guidance to the Conti- 
nental Army Command for this force 
buildup. In terms of major units, this 
increased manpower adds to our cur- 
rent force structure an infantry 
division and three infantry brigades, 
This increase almost doubles the un- 
trained input into the active Army 
during the fiscal year. 

No potential enemy should mis- 
takenly conclude that our increased 
support to the Republic of Vietnam 
weakens our ability to come to the 
aid of other free peoples, 

Since World War II our global com- 
mitments have required that our 
soldiers be trained to fight anywhere 
from Polar regions to jungle and 

deserts. 



For individual soldiers and combat 
units destined for Vietnam we have 
increased our use of the counter- 
insurgency and jungle operations 
training facilities in Hawaii and else- 
where. We are currently examining 
the need for further increases in the 
use of these training facilities. As an 
example of the increase in this type 
of preparatory training for duty in 
Vietnam, 250 selected officer and NCO 
unit instructors from the First Cav- 
alry Division (Airmobile) and the 
First Infantry Division were given 
special courses of instruction in coun- 
terinsurgency and jungle operations 
immediately following notification of 
alert for deployment. As a minimum, 
all soldiers deploying to Vietnam 
undergo a mandatory training pro- 
gram ranging in scope from lectures 
on the nature of communist-inspired 
insurgency and the organization and 
method of operation of the Viet Cong 
to field training in the techniques of 
ambush and counter-ambush. 

We have reorganized our officer 
training for advisors being assigned 
to the Military Assistance Command 
in Vietnam. Beginning in October, 
officer specialists will attend a. special 
six-week course oriented toward 
Vietnam in either civil affairs, psycho- 
logical operations, or intelligence. 
Those officers scheduled as advisors 
to Republic of Vietnam divisions and 
corps and at sector and subsector 
level will receive special six-week 
military assistance training advisor 
courses. About 50 per cent of the ad- 
visors will be given additional Viet- 
namese language training for 12 
weeks at the Defense Language Insti- 
tute. This program will provide 
optimum training in, the United States 
with a reduction in pipeline time. 

Finally, a few words on the many 
ideas the Army receives from the 
public. About 360 of these arrive each 
month, mostly covering aspects of the 



Vietnam situation. Many ideas are 
already in practice or have already 
been considered. Some are humorous 
while others are really new and of 
interest. All ideas are carefully con- 
sidered and some are sent to Vietnam 
for on-the-spot review. 

Every suggestor receives a reply 
from either a top official of the Gov- 
ernment or a general officer. Use of 
sentry dogs has caught the fancy of 
many. The Army is indeed using dogs 
in Vietnam, especially on foot pa- 
trols. However, we wish we had a dog 
that could spot Viet Cong among 1 
other Vietnamese. 

Two young- students from Roches- 
ter University came to Washington 
recently at their own expense with 
a carefully prepared idea. They pre- 
sented a technical analysis contain- 
ing a radar application for detecting 
armed Viet Cong. Their concept war- 
rants and is getting a prompt, hard 
look at the Army's limited war lab- 
oratory, Aberdeen, Md. 

While many individual, interesting 
and novel suggestions are submitted 
to the Army, it is to the defense in- 
dustry that the Army looks for its 
hardware. It has been gratifying to 
see the response that industry has 
made to the Army's requirements for 
new equipment to be planned, con- 
structed, tested and produced in a 
limited period of time to meet the 
current demands of Vietnam. 

This is a brief over-view of tilings 
being done to develop and maintain 
a modern, balanced, ready Army, par- 
ticularly in support of the conflict in 
Vietnam, Every effort is being made 
to meet the operational demands of 
today's world while, at the same time, 
we try to chart the course for the 
Army of the future, Our success in 
the first task is subject to finite meas- 
urement; for the second we must 
await the judgment of time. 
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Anti-Submarine Warfare or 
"ASW" in Navy talk was a crucial 
problem during- World War II. The 
problem of countering the submarine 
is as yet only partially solved and 
remains one of the Navy's most 
serious challenges today. 

There are two primary differences 
between the ASW problems of 1946 
and 19GB. First, our possible an- 
tagonists have more submarines and, 
second, the individual submarine is 
incomparably more formidable. Not 
counting a moderate number of 
Russian-built submarines in the hands 
of communist block nations, the free 
world could be faced with a drive for 
control of the sea by more than 400 
submarines of the Soviet fleet. Most 
of the modern Soviet submarines are 
post-World War II snorkel boats of 
the "W" Class. Others, such as the 
"Z" Class, are relatively new, highly 
efficient undersea weapons. In addi- 
tion, an unknown and relatively 
small but growing number of So- 
viet submarines are nuclear powered. 

Just as the capabilities of subma- 
rines have increased in recent years, 
so has the Navy's ability to develop 
and deploy improved anti-submarine 
weapons systems. The central ele- 
ment in the Navy's drive for technical 
superiority over the undersea threat 
is the Navy's Anti-Submarine Weap- 
ons Systems (ASWS) Project, headed 
by Rear Admiral C, A. Karaberis and 
chartered in July 1964. The goal of 
the ASWS project office is to provide 
for the ASWS technical effort: 

Immediate executive authority to 
accomplish the Navy's ASW goals in 
tho most effective manner. 

A fast-acting decision mechanism. 

A quick recognition and correc- 
tion of problems. 

A single focal point to which in- 
dustry can come for ASW. 

A concentration of resources and 
talent. 

A singleness of purpose. 

To do this, the ASWS project office 
provides centralized technical direc- 
tion and management control to all 
ASW systems, whether they are 
mounted on aircraft, ships, subma- 
rines, or fixed installations. This cen- 
tralized direction and control extends 
from the developmental stage of the 
technical ASW system, through the 
production phase and into the logis- 
tical support of the system after it is 
installed and operating. 

The direction and control which the 
ASWS project manager are charged 
with exercising are of two types : di- 
rect management and project direc- 
tion, 



Captain V, P. Healy, USN 

Director, Plans and Programs Group 

Anti-Submarine Warfare Systems Project 

Office of Chief of Navy Material 

The ASWS project office exercises 
direct management of most on-going 
ASW work. This effort was formerly 
carried out within the Bureau of 
Ships (BUSHIPS) and the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons (BUWEPS) but has 
now been physically relocated to the 
ASWS project office. The aim of this 
arrangement is to forge strong bonds 
where otherwise there could be inter- 
faces or planes of weakness at project 
or office boundaries. 

The other type of control exercised 
by the ASWS project manager is 
project direction. This takes the form 
of technical direction and financial 
control over other efforts related to 
ASW which remain within BUSHIPS 
and BUWEPS, 

In capsule form, then, the mission 
of the Navy's ASWS project, is to 
conti-ol technical effort related to 
ASW. How is this done? 

To explain how the ASWS project 
office carries out its duties, it is 
necessary to explain how the office is 
organized. The office is now staffed by 
365 people, up from a 10-man nucleus 
when the project was chartered 16 
months ago. These carefully selected 
specialists form three groups : the 
Plans and Programs Group, the Tech- 
nical Group and the Systems Analysis 
Staff. 

The Plans and Programs Group, as 
its name implies, looks at the future, 
assigns resources, prepares and justi- 
fies the budget and evaluates prog- 
ress. As part of its look at the future, 
it prepares "time-quantity" plans 
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against which development, produc- 
tion, test, installation and all other 
aspects of ASW technical progress 
will he measured. 

The Technical Group, largest of the 
three with about 260 personnel (75 
per cent of which are engineers), ex- 
ercises the direct inanaffemcnt and 
project direction previously described. 

The Systems Analysis Staff has the 
responsibility for analyzing ASW 
systems for effectiveness both for 
their technical effectiveness and their 
cost effectiveness. It also conducts 
operations research studies. 

Reviews to date have revealed a 
number of action-demanding prob- 
lems problems which form recurring 
patterns as system after system re- 
veals similar strengths and weak- 
nesses. Eventually, under Admiral 
Karaberis' direction, all major Navy 
ASW systems will be subject to com- 
plete technical scrutiny. 

The ASWS project will concentrate 
management attention on: 

Improving the reliability of ASW 
systems, both existing systems and 
new ones. 

Improving the niuintftmability of 
these systems. 

Emphasizing quality control. 

Minimizing configuration changes. 

Integrating equipment and ve- 
hicle design more carefully. 

Increasing the liaison between 
engineering and production organiza- 
tions. 

Responsibility for good management 
of ASW projects rests squarely on 
the shoulders of Admiral Karaberis 
and upon those to whom subsidiary 
responsibility has been assigned. For- 
merly, before the ASWS project 
office was established, this responsi- 
bility was fragmented. Now, it is 
specifically assigned to the project 
manager and specifically accepted by 
project personnel. The spirit and out- 
look of the ASWS project office is 
marked by full acceptance of the chal- 
lenge to provide better management to 
the Navy's drive for improved tech- 
nical efficiency in ASW. 

A similar responsibility also de- 
volves upon industry. If the ASWS 
project's efforts to analyze systems 
have revealed anything, they have re- 
vealed this: there is a gap between 
the ability of ASW systems to per- 
form in the fleet and the level of 
effectiveness proved to be possible dur- 
ing the developmental process. The 
actual performance of delivered sys- 
tems has at times been less than 
designers had predicted and at times 
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Henry J. Kuss, Jr. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Logistics Negotiations) 



Three major subjects have hit the 
newspapers of this country in the 
last six months which relate to the 



There were, of course, some nega- 
tive comments as well. Some people 



ingly aware, in industry and Govern- 
ment, of a tremendous flow of goods 
from the U. S. to our allies as a 
result of their own competitive buy- 
ing practices. At the same time_ we 
have recognized the need to consider 
a two-way street for such activities 
where allied industries were suffi- 
ciently competitive. 

I believe we are dealing with a pro- 
gram which should be clearly recog- 
nized by industry as motivated by 
our self-interest, and a program 
which motivates the self-interest of 
our allies throughout NATO, for 
both coat reduction as well as indus- 
trial reasons. It is my intention to 
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discussions and new initiatives on 



this idea. These are my personal 




Defense Market." 

First, 
McNamara 
nounced 
initments 

taken by the Defense Department 
and U. S. industry in the last four 
years for the supply of military prod- 
ucts of our allies. The latest of 
these, in August, noted that since the 
end of FY 1961: 

The United States has received 
orders, commitments and options for 
over $9 billion of military equipment. 

These orders have brought over 
1,200,000 man years of employment, 
spread through all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The cash receipts alone from 
these orders would amount to almost 
$5 billion during this period, offsetting 
approximately 40 per cent of the 
dollar costs of the U. S. Armed 
Forces abroad. 

This shows we have already a type 
of allied common market for defense 
products. If we had not been able to 
compete, and if our Allies had not 
been willing to eliminate some of the 
obstacles of international trade, we 
would not have had anything like this 
size of program. 

The second major point to remem- 
ber in the last year is that on May 
30 Secretary McNamara was reported 
in the press of the world to have 
proposed the creation of a "common 
market" for defense products within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The New York Times quoted 
Secretary McNamara as saying that 
he would be discussing with various 
ministers the joint development and 
joint production of arms and a move- 
ment towards what, in effect, would 
be a NATO common market for de- 
fense production. In general, most of 
the pi-ess responded favorably to this 
idea. For example, the Washington 
Post stated that, whether or not the 
remark was on the spur of the mo- 
ment, it had great appeal, and noted 
that for too long now the NATO 
nations had been stating the desir- 
ability of standardizing military 
weapons within the alliance and pool- 



corn m on defense production in views at the moment since in the 
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defense market. 

A few months later the press car- 
ried stories concerning the third 



be developed by give and take con- 
sideration within the agencies of our 
Government, between our Government 
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mon market activity. The Department 
of Defense initiated discussions with 
the United Kingdom leading to the 



and those allies who purchase large 



who have the industries capable 
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ing industry on four classes of ships 
in direct connection with the large 
UK orders or options for U, S. air- 
craft. It is true that this ship pro- 
curement was only a small proportion 
of the UK aircraft orders but it is 

process 
manner 

'of a common market 
style operation. 

Thus, in the space of the last six 
months, we have all become increas- 



the defense posture of NATO. 

Basic Premise, 

Turning first to our basic premise, 
let me first say that I have been 
seeking the advice and counsel of 26 
members of industry on the Export 
Committee of the Defense Industry 
Advisory Council with respect to the 
basic principles of operation and im- 
plementation of any new initiatives 
for a defense common market. 
Through these representatives we 
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have also established a liaison with 
the International Committees of the 
National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion, Electronic Industries Association 
and Aerospace Industries Association. 
Thus, you can see what I meant when 
I spoke of give and take between 
Government and industry. 

In these considerations, Mr. Mans- 
field Sprague, a Vice President of the 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany and a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Affairs, attempted to describe, 
in one piece of paper, the broad prem- 
ises of a common market program, 
His paper provides me with a quite 
understandable - and statesmanlike 
basis for viewing U. S. export actions 
in the world today. It bears repeating 
here and I quote: 

"The years since World War II 
have thrust on the United States the 
lonely responsibility for the major 
defense effort in the free world and 
the unsought task of exercising pri- 
mary leadership in the struggle for 
both prosperity and survival. 

"The economics of free world de- 
fense have required above all flexibil- 
ity and a willingness to alter course 
with changing circumstances. In 
18 years we have run the gamut 
from outright grant aid to off- 
shore procurement, to military as- 
sistance loans, to infrastructure, to 
joint production, to outright sale and 
export of United States produced 
military hardware. The rapid growth 
of such sales to our allies in recent 
years is illustrated by the $9 billion 
of purchase orders and options re- 
ceived from foreign sources for 
domestic produced military equip- 
ment. It is expected that tin's level 
of exports, approximately $2 billion a 
year, can be maintained over the 
next 10 years. However, this vital t ex- 
port program has triggered a serious 
question. How long will this trend be 
allowed by foreign governments to 
continue without some compensating 
inducement to them to sell less ex- 
pensive but essential equipment to 
us? 

"A meaningful answer is provided 
by the common market defense pro- 
curement concept initiated by Sec- 
retary McNamara, the implementa- 
tion of which is now being hammered 
out jointly by Government and in- 
dustry. 

"The basic premise underlying this 
challenging project is grounded in 
these essential facts: 

"1. NATO and the loosely organ- 
ized Atlantic Community are indis- 
pensable to world peace, to prosperity 
within the community and to finding a 
cooperative solution to the enormous 
struggle of the free developing na- 
tions for economic progress and free- 
dom, 

"2. Common defense absolutely re- 
quires a sharing of the economic bur- 
dens which it imposes. 

"3. The vast military production 
potential of this country developed 
at our own expense for our own and 



the free world's survival makes it 
possible for our allies to purchase 
United States produced hardware and 
systems for substantially less than if 
they were separately or even jointly 
to develop home-grown comparable 
products. 

"4. For reasons of national pres- 
tige and economic policy our allies 
will insist on developing and produc- 
ing some equipment which can be 
done competitively and with accept- 
able quality. 

"5. The defense export program of 
the United States at current levels 
is essential both to the United States 
and to our allies: 

"a. To provide them with the 
most up-to-date effective hardware at 
the lowest cost. 

"b. To increase commonality of 
weaponry. 

"c. To mitigate our balance of 
payments problem which is generally 
recognized by our allies as having 
been caused and continued by the 
commitments we have made to them 
for worldwide defense through troop 
concentrations overseas, grant mili- 
tary and defense support assistance 
on 'the periphery of the communist 
bloc countries and the provision of 
vast economic aid to countries whose 
stability is threatened by poverty and 
ignorance. 

"6. To maximize this vital export 
program and to make it politically 
and economically more attractive to 
overseas allies, it is appropriate that 
we consider launching and supporting 
a program designed: 

"a. To purchase on a competi- 
tive basis defense selective items pro- 
duced in allied countries for the 
United States defense establishment. 

"b. To assist allied countries to 
maintain a defense production capa- 



bility sufficient to induce defense 
budgets at a level constituting their 
fair share in each case of the free 
world defense burden, and which 
capability is primarily in items which 
are compatible with the free world 
competitive situation for defense pro- 
ducts. 

"c, To foster increasing mili- 
tary, political and economic planning 
and integration in these areas with 
the United States and Canada. 

"d. To achieve the greatest, 
moat cost-effective free world defense 
production for the common defense. 

"No policy to be considered by the 
United States will have domestic sup- 
port or foreign credence unless it is 
rooted in our own self-interest. But 
self-interest does not require only 
that it is solely profitable to this 
country and is a one-way street. In 
fact, our very successful defense ex- 
port programs will be increasingly 
counter productive without the ac- 
ceptance of the same concept of free 
flow of trade which dominates inter- 
national common markets. The com- 
mon defense market idea is simply 
u recognition of this fact and pro- 
poses an enlightened method for its 
i mpl em entation." 

Characteristics of a Common Defense 
Market, 

So much for our premise. Let us 
turn our attention to the characteris- 
tics of a common defense market anil 
the kind of steps which might be 
taken towards achieving the benefits 
of such a market. 

A common market in its purest 
form probably does not exist any- 
where in the world and may never 
exist in its purest form. A common 
market in its theoretical form would 
eliminate all barriers to the free flow 
of trade, technology and capital. Thus, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., is the new 
Dir. of Defense Kesearch & Engineer- 
ing 1 , He succeeds Dr. Harold Brown 
who is the new Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Frank T. McCoy, 
USAFR, has been appointed to a three- 
year term as a member of the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board succeeding 
Brig. Gen. Joseph T. Benedict, USAFR, 
whose term has expired. 

RAclm. Elton W. Sutherling, USN, 
has been amed Dep. Commander for 
Operations of the Military Traffic 
Management and Terminal Service. 

Capt. Walter W. Tolson, USN, has 
been appointed Dir., Detriot Defense 
Contract Administration Services Re- 
gion, a field activity of the Defense 
Supply Agency. He succeeds Col. 
Warren E. Bcssc, USA, who is retiring. 

Capt. Joseph S. Biirkle, USN, has 
relieved Capt. Charles G. Brntenahl, 
USN, as Dep. Dir. of the Armed 
Forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesdn, Md. Capt. Bratenahl 
has been reassigned as Executive 
Officer, National Naval Medical 
School, Bethesda. 

Col. Fred E. Hayes, Jr.. USMC, 
has replaced Brig. Gen. Eugene L. 
Strickland, USAF, as Dir,, Near East 
and South Asia Region, Office of As- 
sistant Sectary of Defense {Inter- 
national Security Affairs). 

Edgar B. Hamilton, Jr., has been 
named Chief of the Public Informa- 
tion Div., Military Traffic Manage- 
ment & Terminal Service. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was formerly an information 
officer for Military Air Transport 
Service. 

Col. Samuel P. Miller, USAF, has 
been assigned Asst. Dir. for Contract 
-Administration Services, Office of 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions & Logistics), 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Dr. Robert A. Brooks, has been 
designated as Asst. Secretary of the 
Army (Installations & Logistics) . 
Secretary Brooks was formerly with 
a Boston, Mass., management con- 
aultant firm. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas W. Dunn has been 
named to succeed retiring Lt. Gen, 
Robert W. Colglazier, Jr., as Com- 
manding General, Fourth U.S. Army. 
It, Gen. William F. Train, now serv- 
ing as Commanding General, Second 
Army, will replace Gen. Dunn as 
Commanding General, First Army. 
The Second Army will be consolidated 
with the First Army under General 
Train's command. 

The Army's Nike-X Project Office 
at Redstone Arsenal, Ala-, has an- 
nounced the assignment of Dr. Os- 
wald H. Lange as Chief Scientist and 
Charles E. Richardson as Chief En- 




gineer. Dr. Lange was formerly with 
the NASA Marshall Space Flight 
Center. Mr. Richardson was the 
former Chief, Nike X Project's Test 
and Range Operations Div, 

John M. Bialo has been selected 
to serve as the Army Test & Evalu- 
ation Command's top technical ad- 
visor on electronics, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing 1 Ground, Md. 

Six Army Materiel Command gen- 
eral officers have been promoted to 
the rank of major general. They are: 
Mai, Gen, William C. Cribble, Jr., 
Dir., Research & Development; Maj. 
Gen. Henry A Miley, Jr., Dir., Pro- 
curement & Production; Maj. Gen. 
Charles W. Eiflcr, Dep. Commanding 
General, Land Combat Systems, Army 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala., 
Maj. Gen. Woodrow W. Vaugluui, 
Commanding General, Army Natick 
Laboratories, Mass.; Maj. Gen.. Wil- 
liam B, Latta, Commanding General, 
Army Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, NX: and Maj. Gen. Ken- 
neth H. Bayer, Dep. Dir., Research & 
Development. 

Col. Rodger E. Lawless replaced 
Col. James H. Schofield, Jr., as Proj- 
ect Manager of the Army Materiel 
Command's Selected Tactical Radios 

Activity 

Col. Morton M. Jones, Jr., has been 
named Project Manager for General 
Purpose Vehicles, AMC. 

Co!. Mitchel Goldenthal has been 
designated Acting Project Manager 
for the U.S. Satellite (SATCOM) 
Agency. He is located at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J, 

Col. Erling J, Foss has been named 
Project Manager for the Euro- 
pean Tropospheric-Scatter Communi 
cations Systems-Army (ET-A). The 
project office is located at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

The Surgeon General of the Navy 
Robert B. Brown has been promoted 
to the three-star rank of vice admiral. 

Capt. Robert J. Wooding, CEC, 
formerly Dir., Southeast Div., Bureau 
of Yards & Docks (Budocks), Charles- 
ton, S. C., has been promoted to the 
rank of rear admiral nnd assigned 
as Officer in Charge of Construction, 
Budocks Contracts, Republic of Viet- 
nam, Saigon. Capt, John G. Dillon, 
CEC, has replaced him as Dir., South- 
east Div., Budocks. 

Capt. R. A, Hubbard has been as- 
signed to the Office of Chief of Naval 



Operations ar. Assistant for Programs 
and Financial Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Dr. Robert G. Loewy, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N.Y., is the new 
Chief Scientist of the Air Force suc- 
ceeding Dr. Winston R, Markey who 
has returned to M.I.T. 

Jackson R. Stalder has been named 
Chief Scientist of the AF Flight 
Dynamics Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. He is the first to hold 
the position since August 19C3, when 
the laboratory was organized under 
the Research Technology Div,, AFSC. 

Brig. Gen. Henry B. Kucheman, 
Jr., recently promoted to his present 
rank, has been reassigned as Dep., 
Limited War, Aeronautical Systems 
Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, 

Brig. Gen. William H. Brandon has 
been reassigned as Commander, Air 
Base Wing 1606, MATS, and Com- 
mander U.S. Forces, Azores. Brig. 
Gen. Roy W. Nelson, Jr., replaced 
Gen. Brandon aa Vice Commander, 
Western Air Force, MATS, Travis 
AFB, Calif. Col. Russel K. Pierce, Jr., 
has been assigned to replace Gen. 
Nelson as Commander, Air Weather 
Service, MATS, Scott AFB, III., from 
duty as Commander Third Weather 
Wing, MATS, Offutt, AFB, Neb. 

Col. Paul (S. Galentine, Jr., replaces 
Col. Gustav E. Lundquist as Dep. En- 
gineering & Technology, Electronics 
Systems Div,, AFSC, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass, Col. Lundquist will be- 
come Dep. Commander, Rome (N.Y.) 
Air Development Center. 

Col. Frederick C. Krug has been 
named Chief, Structures Div., AF 
Flight Dynamics Lab, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

The new AF Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory director at Edwards AFB, 
Calif., is Col. Blwood M. Douthett. He 
replaces Col, Joseph M. Silk, who has 
retired. 

Col, F. H. Foerster, Jr., has suc- 
ceeded Col. George E, Harrington as 
Commander, Rome Air Materiel Area, 
Griffiss AFB, N.Y. Col. Harrington 
has been reassigned to Ho., Air Force 
Logistics Command, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, 

Col. Guy M. Townsend has been 
named C-EA System Program Dir. 
with station at APSC's Aeronautical 
Systems Div., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. He relieves Col. Warner F, 
Rankin, Jr., who will remain with the 
System Program Office as Asst. Dir. 

Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC) has designated Col. Harold 
Walker C-5A System Support Man- 
ager assigned at the San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area, Kelly AFB, Tex. Lt. 
Col. George Grubic will represent 
the C-6A System Support Manager 
at AFLC headquarters, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, 
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Dec. 1-3: National Assn. of Mfg. 
Meeting, New York City. 

Dec. 4: Aviation Demonstration, Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Dec. 5-9 : American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dec. 6-8: Chemical Specialties Mfg. 
Assn. Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 8-9: National Security Industrial 
Assn. and Air Force Systems Com- 
mand Conference on "The Applica- 
tions of Microelectronics Technol- 
ogy" at Sheraton Park Ho'tel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 13-15: American Institute of 
Aeronautics & Astronautics Spe- 
cialist Meeting, New York City. 

Dec. 17: 62nd Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight. 

Dec. 26-31: American Assn. for Ad- 
vancement of Science Meeting, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 10-14: Society of Automotive 
Engineers Convention, Detroit, Mich. 



Jan. 11-12: Man's Extension Into the 
Sea, Tentative Industrial Informa- 
tion Program, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 13: 18th Pacific Coast Regional 
National Security Industrial Assn. 
Dinner, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 24-27: American Meteorological 
Society Meeting, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 24-27 : American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating & Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers Meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil & Structural Engineers Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil Engineers Meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla, 

Feb. 28-March 2: 8th Joint National 
Security Industrial Assn. Industry- 
Military-Government Packaging & 
Materials Handling Symposium, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 



Engineering Research, Inc., 
A Small Business That Gets Contracts 



Small industrial concerns which 
avoid seeking Government contracts 
because of tight competition or other 
reasons can be encouraged by the 
success of a small company in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The record of this business concern 
demonstrates how efficiently operated 
small business manufacturing firms 
have the potential to become sources 
capable of delivering quality products 
at prices lower than previously paid 
in open competition and still make a 
satisfactory profit. 

In 1963, Engineering Research, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was incorpo- 
rated. The company had never sub- 
mitted a bid to the U.S. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office (ASQ) until 
1964 when it was introduced into the 
ASO Procurement Plan by the Small 
Business Specialist. Thereafter, fre- 
quent bids were submitted and E. R, 
Inc., was awarded nine ASO contracts 
within a period of nine months. This 
company continued to bid successfully 
during the 18-month period since 
filing a Bidders Mailing List Applica- 
tion, By June 80, 1965, the company 
had received 22 contracts totaling 
$.262,896 in value. These contracts 
were awarded for various items, some 
of which had already been procured 
under open competition and others 
which, had been procured from Sole 
Source. Items included special bolts, 



lock assemblies, military standard 
adapters and fittings, housing assem- 
blies, nozzles, pin assemblies, swivel 
assemblies and cylinder assemblies. 
Break-out of the Sole Source items 
by ASO and the successful competi- 
tion by E. K. Inc., saved the U.S. 
Navy a total of $65,142,66 in com- 
parison with previous Sole Source 
prices and prices bid by previously 
successful competitive bidders. 

Eight hundred and seventy-four 
Invitations For Bids wore issued to 
prospective bidders for the 22 con- 
tracts. Two hundred and thirty three 
bids were submitted. E. R. Inc., was 
the lowest bidder for each contract 
and established a peace-time record 
at ASO for the number of competitive 
contracts awarded, within both the 
short period of nine months and the 
18-month period, to a single small 
business manufacturer. 

E. R. Inc., received subcontracts 
from such prime contractors as 
General Motors Allison Division and 
Magnovox Corp. Duo to the increased 
volume of business being received and 
the extended recognition of this com- 
pany by other Government procure- 
ment agencies and, in anticipation of 
continued success in bidding compe- 
titively at these agencies, this com- 
pany constructed a new and larger 
plant and installed the latest type 
of machines and equipment. 



Indiana Industrial 
Procurement Conference 
Scheduled for December 

The Indiana Industrial Procure- 
ment Conference is scheduled to bo 
held on December 16, 1965, at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, Ind. 

The conference will be sponsored by 
the Indiana Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Governor 
of the State and the Indiana Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Federal Government agencies that 
will participate include the Defense 
Supply Agency, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, General Supply Agency, 
Small Business Administration and 
the Department of Commerce. 

Information on the conference may 
be obtained from A. C. Comic, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Indiana 
Manufacturers' Association, 832 Indi- 
ana Building, 120 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., or from the DOD 
Coordinator, C. F. Cinquegrana, De- 
fense Supply Agency, Cameron Sta- 
tion, Alexandria, Va, 



Dallas-Fort Worth 
Small Business 
Council Formed 

Representatives of nine major 
Texas prime contractors in the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth area have set up a 
Council for Small Business and Labor 
Surplus Area Opportunities. 

The purpose of the council is to 
improve communications through an 
exchange of ideas on the requirement!? 
of small business laws and regula- 
tions, study problem areas and instill 
a deeper spirit behind the Small 
Business Act by aiding and encourag- 
ing small business concerns when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

The initial meeting, hold in Octo- 
ber, was attended by representatives 
of Collins Radio, Linff-Temco-Vought, 
Bell Helicopter, EMTEX, Interconti- 
nental Manufacturing Co., General 
Dynamics, Menasco, Geotechnical and 
Texas Instruments. During the first 
session details of the organization 
were worked out and plans formulat- 
ed to meet quarterly. 
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Seventeen defense contractors have 
been selected to receive the first semi- 
annual Achievement Awards approved 
in the Air Force's Zero Defects (ZD) 
Program. 

The selections are a result of an 
Air Force awards program designed 
to recognize significant contractor 
Zero Defects accomplishments. Its 
goal is to improve quality by devel- 
oping- pride of workmanship, personal 
responsibility and integrity in each 
individual and group that contributes 
to the production of Air Force equip- 
ment. 

Participation by contractors in the 
Air Force program is voluntary. The 
Industrial Zero Defects Program, 
adopted by the Defense Department, 
is an outgrowth of the employee moti- 
vation concept that has gained in- 
creasing favor in American industry 
during the 1960's. 

Under the Air Force award pro- 
gram, prime contractors are eligible 
for three types of recognition: 

The Participation Award De- 
signed to recognize employees who 
participate in a contractor-sponsored 
ZD type program considered to be 
within parameters established by the 
Air Force. Minimum contractor re- 
quirements include provisions to 
measure accomplishments and partici- 
pation by 10 per cent of his plant 
personnel for 90 days or longer, 

The Achievement Award To 
honor employees who have demon- 
strated significant achievement and/ 
or impi-ovemonts against contractor 
established program goals on a semi- 
annual basis. 

* The Annual Craftsmanship 
Award Demands a combination 
of sustained performance and out- 
standing achievements in cost re- 
duction/avoidance, production reliabil- 
ity, safety, reduction in workman- 
ship errors/scrap/rework and other 
areas which can be attributed direct- 
ly to the Zero Defects Program. To 
qualify for the Craftsmanship Award 
employees of a contractor must have 
received two achievements awards 
during a 12-month period, 

The winners of the awards were 
approved by the Air Force Systems 
Command's seven-man Industrial Zero 
Defects Council which includes rep- 
resentatives from the Electronics, 
Aeronautical and Ballistic Systems 
Divisions, 

The firms selected for Achieve- 
ment Awards are: 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass. 

Hercules Powder Co., Kenvil, N. J. 



General Electric Co., Evendale, 

Ohio 

Kaiser Aerospace & Electric Corp., 
San Leandro, Calif. 

Martin - Marietta Corp., Middle 
River, Md. 

Lockheed Missile & Space Co., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Martin - Marietta Corp., Denver, 
Colo. 

Hercules Powder Co., Magna, Utah 

RCA Communications Systems Div., 
Camden, N. J. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, 
Calif. 

RCA Missile & Surface Radar Div., 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Missiles & 
Space Systems Div., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Aerojet- General Corp., Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Pesco Products 
Div., Bedford, Ohio 

Elano Corp,, Zenia, Ohio 

North American Aviation, Inc., 
Autonetics Div., Fullerton, Calif. 

RCA Astro -Electronics Div., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 




Maj. Gen. Ben I. Funk, Commander 
of the Air Force Systems Command's 
Space Systems Division In Los Ange- 
les, Calif., presents Los Angeles 
Dodgers pitching ace, Sandy Koufax, 
a Zero Defects certificate for his per- 
fect game against Chicago on Sept, 
9, 1965. 

In presenting the award, General 
Funk told the Dodger star that 
"The Air Force tries for a 'perfect 
game 1 every time we launch a apace 
vehicle." 



Phase-Out Continues at 
Mobile AMA 

Phase II plans of the phase-out 
of logistics operations at Mobile Air 
Materiel Area (AMA), Brookley Air 
Force Base, Ala., have been an- 
nounced by the Air Force Logistics 
Command. This action is a further 
implementation of the Secretary of 
Defense's directive of Nov. 19, 1964, 
closing Mobile AMA. 

The plans for Mobile included in 
Phase II cover the specific logistics 
responsibilities and supporting per- 
sonnel changes to take place from 
January 19G6 through June 1967. 
Transfers will be made as follows: 

To Sacramento AMA, McClellan 
AFB, Calif.: 

Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 11,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: F-84, 
F-86, F-100, F-104, F-105, F-lll, 
T-33, T-39, 41CL (AC&W), 474L 
(BMEWS), 49GL Spacetrack, Atlas 
boosters and rocket engines. 

* Maintenance of F-105 aircraft 
including the Military Support, Unit. 

To San Antonio AMA, Kelly AFB, 
Tex.: 

Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 12,500 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: B-58, 
F-102, F-10G, F-B, T-38, C-l 31, air- 
craft engines (jet and reciprocating), 
electrical and electronic test equip- 
ment, and aerospace ground equip- 
ment. 

* Maintenance of engine acces- 
sories (FSC 2996), miscellaneous 
engine components (FSC 2836), air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment (FSG 41), pipe and tube (FSC 
4730), aircraft maintenance equip- 
ment (FSC 4920), aircraft alarm 
systems (FSC 6340), valves (FSC 
4810/20) and area support for air- 
craft and support equipment. 

To Odgen AMA, Hill AFB, Utah: 

Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 7,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded Items peculiar to: LGM- 
25 Titan, LGM-30 Minuteman, Aero- 
jet engines, F-4, P-101, B-26 air- 
craft, CIM-10 Bomarc, photographic 
equipment, training devices and land- 
ing gear systems. 

* Maintenance and supply through 
reprogramming of resources in sup- 
port of F4C aircraft. 

To Oklahoma City AMA, Tinker 
AFB, Okla.; 

Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 12,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: B-52, 
C-97, C/KC-135 aircraft, ADM-20 

(Continued on page SO) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please 
write to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch. Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
Washington, D. C. 20301. 



MAP OPERATING 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

The Department of Defense Mili- 
tary Assistance Program (MAP) is 
supporting and encouraging civic ac- 
tion pi-ojects in more than 26 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Civic 
action projects are those in which 
the military forces of a nation under- 
take activities which contribute to 
the economic and social development 
and strengthen the ties between the 
military and civilian communities. 

Since inception of the program in 
1981, activities have included pro- 
viding construction material and 
equipment for troops building 147 
kilometers of highway in Brazil; 
building 21 health centers and dis- 
pensaries in remote areas of Colom- 
bia; repairing and constructing roads 
in Guatemala and Paraguay; building 
hundreds of classrooms and aiding in 
the construetion of kitchens, sewer 
systems and hospitals in Korea; dis- 
tributing and holding language 
classes in addition to the primary 
duties of airfield, dam and road con- 
struction in Thailand; and drilling 
wells and increasing agricultural pro- 
duction in Vietnam. 

ARMY EXPANDING 
TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 

An expansion of the Army train- 
ing system began last month to pro- 
vide for an input of 408,000 active 
Army trainees during Fiscal Year 
1966, an increase of 213,000 over Fis- 
cal Year 1966. The expansion will 
provide the necessary soldiers for the 
planned increase of 236,000 in the ac- 
tive Army as well as replacement of 
normal attrition. 

The program includes the establish- 
ment of new reception and training 
centers at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
Fort Bliss, Tex., and increased ca- 
pacities at present Army training 
centers and Army service schools. 
The expansion will include training 
of over three times as many officer 
candidates and broadening of the 
programs leading to a commission. 



ARMY VERSION 

OF SIDEWINDER 

FIRED SUCCESSFULLY 

Chaparral, an Army air defense 
weapon system currently under de- 
velopment, has undergone success- 
fully guided firings at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Center, China Lake, 
Calif. 

The Chaparral is designed to pro- 
tect forward area Army forces 
against low altitude air attack. The 
system utilizes a modified Army 
self -propelled vehicle as a mount for 
launching the Navy-developed Side- 
winder 1-C missile, using an infrared 
guidance system and slightly modified 
for the surface-to-air application. By 
maximum use of existing missiles 
and "off-the-shelf" support equipment, 
the Army is minimizing costs and 
development time. 

OXYGEN-HELIUM 
ATMOSPHERE BEING TESTED 

Four U. S. Air Force (lying officers 
began a 68-day test of an oxygen- 
hefium combination as a possible 
space vehicle atmosphere on Oct. 4 



when they entered a space cabin 
simulator at the USAF School Aero- 
space Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex. 
The experiment, the longest such 
test to date, is being conducted in 
cooperation with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and 
information gained will be used in 
connection with future manned space 
programs. 

For the first eight days the test 
crew was at ground level altitude 
breathing a normal ground level at- 
mosphere of oxygon and nitrogen. 
On October 13 they went to a sim- 
ulated altitude of 27,000 feet for the 
duration of the test. 

The simulator in which the test 
crew is working is a cylindrical, 
double-walled, low pressure altitude 
chamber 30 feet long and nine feet 
in diameter. The cabin is divided in- 
to two sections, the main test cell 
and the air lock. The space between 
the double walls is maintained at a 
lower pressure than the main test cell 
to insure that any leakage from the 
test environment is outward. Condi- 
tions within the simulator are mon- 
itored at an outside master control 
console. 

The test is the first of four groups 
of experiments scheduled to run 
through August 1966. 




An artist's conception of the manned space cabin simulator which four 
Air Force aircrew officers entered on Oct. 4 for a 68-day atmospheric test of 
70 per cent oxygen and 30 per cent helium at the U, S. Air Force School of 
Aerospace Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex. Information gained from the test will 
be used in connection with future maimed space flight. (See last item. Notes 
for Editors.) 
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Reduction in 

Subscription Rate 

Military Specs and 

Standards 

The Navy Department has an- 
nounced that, effective January 1, 
1966, new and renewal subscriptions 
for Military Specifications and Stand- 
ards, which are listed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Index of Specifica- 
tions and Standards (DODISS) will 
be available to subscribers at the 
reduced rate of $4,50 per Federal 
Supply Class for each subscription, 
in lieu of the present rate of $6.00 
per subscription, Refunds will not be 
made on subscriptions received prior 
to January 1. 

Subscriptions provide for the auto- 
matic distribution to the subscriber 
of all new or revised Military Speci- 
fications and Standards in each class 
for which a subscription has been 
placed. They will continue to be ac- 
cepted on a Federal Supply Classi- 
fication basis and may cover a single 
class or as many individual classes 
as the subscriber chooses. 

Requests may be forwarded to the 
Director, Navy Publications and 
Printing Service Office, Building 4, 
Section D, 700 Bobbins Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and must be accom- 
panied by a certified check or postal 
money order made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in 
an amount sufficient to cover each 
subscription computed at $4.60 for 
each class desired. The subscriber 
should identify the individual classes 
covered in each subscription by the 
class number and title listed in' the 
DOD Cataloging Handbook H2-1. 
"Federal Supply Groups and Classes." 



New Battle Dress for AF Planes 



Navy Establishes 
Pollution Control Office 

The Navy has responded to Presi- 
dent Johnson's request that all land 
under Government control be cleared 
of pollutant-causing factors by estab- 
lishing a new office to study pollution 
problems and develop projects to 
control air and water pollution on 
the Navy's five million acres of land. 

In charge of the new unit, known 
as the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Pollution Control Office, is Com- 
mander James D. Day, Jr., who 
directs the Facilities Projects Divi- 
sion at the Bureau. 

Commander Day said the Bureau 
has already developed a $14 million 
program for 1967 to construct facil- 
ities which will correct some of the 
known pollution violations. 

In addition, air and waste water 
discharges at all naval shore estab- 
lishments will be regularly checked 
for pollution. 



For the first time since World "War 
II, tactical aircraft of the U.S. Air 
Force are being painted in multi- 
colored camouflage patterns designed 
to reduce enemy visual detection. 

The camouflage patterns are being 
applied to operational strike and sup- 

Fait aircraft of the Tactical Air 
orce including combat planes now 
operating in Vietnam. 

Among aircraft receiving the new 
battle dress are the McDonnell F-4C 
Phantom II, the North American 
F-100 Super Sabre, the Lockheed 
F-104 Starflghter, the Republic F-10B 
Thunderchief and the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules. 

The Air Force-wide program is 
under the supervision of the Air 
Force Logisti cs Command ( AFLC} . 
Mobile Air Materiel Area is monitor- 
ing the project including development 
of patterns. 

To date, the camouflage pajnt pro- 
gram has been limited to tactical and 



theater support aircraft. However, 
studies are under way to determine 
application to other Air Force air- 
craft. 

Most of the painting takes place 
as aircraft return to their logistics 
homes AFLC air materiel areas 
throughout the United States for 
routine periodic overhaul. 

Camouflage painting, arranged in 
patterns of brown, two shades of 
green and light gray, gives aircraft 
at modest altitudes the facility to 
blend into landscapes below them. 
This reduces the possibility of their 
being spotted by enemy interceptors 
at higher altitudes. A light gray 
underside helps planes at high al- 
titudes blend into the sky, making 
ground detection difficult. 

The use of camouflaged paint to 

break up the form or outline of 

aircraft was widely practiced in 
World War I and II. 




A USAF F-100 fighter bomber wears a coat of new camouflage paint. The 
new look, designed to reduce enemy visual detection, is being applied to opera- 
tional strike and support aircraft of the tactical air forces. 



DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

July-Aug. 1965 July-Aug. 1964 



Procurement from All Firms __. 

Procurement from Small 
Business Firms 

Per Cent Small Business 



4,867.6 

972.8 
20.0 



4,008.4 

805.6 
19.7 
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SPEAKERS 




OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Charles M. Herzfeld, Dir. t Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, at 
American Astronautical Society Meet- 
ing, Miami, Fla., Nov. 26. 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. William F. Caasidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Commonwealth Club 
Meeting;. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 
26. 

Gen, Frank S. Besson, Jr., Com- 
manding; General, U. S. Army Mate- 
riel Command, at Twin Cities As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 8. 



NAVY 

RAdm. O. D. Waters, Jr., Oceano- 
grapher of the Navy, at Bureau of 



Commercial Fisheries and University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 20. 

RAdm, Eugene P. Wilkinson, Dir., 
Submarine Warfare Div., Office, Chief 
of Naval Operations, at 23rd U. S. 
Navy Symposium on Underwater 
Acoustics, Washington, D. C., Nov. 30. 

VAdm. I. J Galantin, Chief of 
Naval Material, at Anniversary of 
Naval Material Support Establish- 
ment, Washington, D. C., Dec, 2j at 
Ship Maintenance Conference, Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
Calif,, Dec. 16. 

VAdm. C. B. Mai-tell, Dir, Anti- 
Submarine Programs, Office, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at Joint Meeting 
of Chamber of Commerce and Re- 
serve Officers Assn., South Bend, Ind., 
Dec. 2. 

RAdm. Roy S. Benson, Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Naval Operations/Dir, of 
Naval Administration, at Canton 
Traffic Club Meeting, Canton, Ohio, 
Dec. 7. 



AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. T. P. Gerrity, Dep. Chief 

of Staff, Systems Logistics, at 
Martin Co., Orlando, Fla., Dec. 1. 

Maj. Gen, I. L. Branch, Com- 
mander, Air Force Flight Test 
Center, at Rotary Club Meeting, 
Inglewood, Calif., Dec, 3. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of 
Staff, at Economic Club. Detroit, 
Mich., Dec. 6; at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Meeting, Log 
Angeles, Calif., Jan, 13. 

Maj. Gen. B. I, Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, at Kappa Sigma 
Meeting, Dallas, Tex., Dec. 6. 

Gen. B. A. Schrievcr, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
National Security Industrial Aasn, 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., Dec. 8. 

Maj. Gen, M. C. Dernier, Com- 
mander, Research & Technology Div., 
Air Foi'ce Systems Command, at 
Technology Symposium, Miami Beach, 
Fla., Dec. 14-16. 




The Defense Supply Agency, as- 
sisted by the three Military Depart- 
ments, is studying ways and means 
to improve the utilization of con- 
tractor inventoiy by the Services and 
the utilization by contractors of mil- 
itary releasable assets. This study, 
which covers materiel in all com- 
modity areas other than industrial 
plant equipment, is being conducted 
by the Contractor Inventory Utili- 
sation Group (CIUG), a DOD 
chartered, joint service group. 

A test is in progress to determine 
the feasibility of using existing cen- 
tralized electronic data processing 
capabilities for mechanically screen- 
ing and identifying both assets and 
requirements. The immediate objec- 
tives toward increasing property 
utili zation are (1 ) improved item 
identifications and (2) a more rapid 
interchange of data by and between 
the Military Services and Defense 
contractors, 

Initially the test was limited to the 
participation of five contractors 
selected by the Military Depart- 
ments ; North American Aviation, 



Inc., Columbus Ohio; Lockheed Mis- 
sile and Space Company, Sunnyvale, 
Calif, j Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Hughes Aircraft Company, 
Palo Alto, Calif,; and Western Elec- 
tric Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
In order to broaden and diversify 
the input of contractor inventory, the 
CIUG expanded contractor partici- 
pation to include all those under the 
cognizance of the Inspector of Naval 
Material, Los Angeles, Calif. ; the 
Air Force Contract Management 
District, Los Angeles; and elements 
of three Army commands, the Missile, 
Aviation and Electronics Commands. 
One electronic data processing 
technique being employed for item 
identification of contractor inventory 
is provisioning screening. This is a 
process for screening manufacturers' 
part numbers (P/N's) and/or Federal 
Stock Numbers (FSN's) against a 
central catalog file to either obtain 
or validate an existing PSN. From 
January through June 1965 more 
than 100 per cent increase in iden- 
tifying contractor inventory items 
resulted from the use of this tech- 
nique. 



Another technique in current use is 
the centralized screening of assets 
against requirements utilizing the 
FSN's developed from provisioning 
screening. The data input to the 
central file containing assets and re- 
quirements is maintained on a DOD- 
wide basis. In addition to indicating 
exact matches, it also provides the 
capability for matching other than 
the preferred item, thus enabling the 
potential user to consider interchange- 
able items when the preferred item 
is not available. 

Although some specific benefits to 
both contractors and the Military 
Departments have been identified 
with mechanized screening, the teat 
results to date are not conclusive 
enough to determine that the mechan- 
ical screening of contractor inventoiy 
items is more beneficial than the 
method of manual screening. How- 
ever, it is contemplated that these 
benefits will increase as a result of 
the expanded contractor participation 
and the greater volume and diversi- 
fication of contractor inventory as- 
sets and requirements. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



DECEMBER 1965 



Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burae Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronics Parts and Ma- 
terials Div., Army Electronics Labor- 
atory, Fort Monmouth, N.J., telephone 
(Area Code 201) 536-1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University 
of Puerto Rico, Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of ScientiAc Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact: Mnj. B. R. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Code 
202} OXford 6-1302. 



JANUARY 1966 

Ungnided Rocket Ballistics, Jan. 11- 
13, at Texas Western College, El Paso, 
Tex, Sponsor: Army Electronics Re- 
search and Development Agency, Con- 
tact: Vcrtis C. Cochran, Army Elec- 
tronics Research and Development 
Agency, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M, 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan, 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: U.S. Army. Contact: 
Paul D, Dcnn, Chief, Research Div., 
Army Mobility Command, Warren, 
Mich., telephone (Area Code 313) 
766-1000. 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and In- 
formation Theory Group of the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. Contact: Prof, J, Carlyle, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif., telephone 
(Area Code 213) 478-9711, ext. 7181. 



FEBRUARY 1966 

Eighth Joint Industry-Military-Gov- 
ernment Packaging "d Materials 
Handling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 28- 
March 2. Sponsors: National Security 
Industrial Assn., Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, NASA, GSA and 



AEC. Contact: W. J. Monaghan, 
NSIA, Suite 800, 1030 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D,C. 



MARCH 1966 

Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28-April 1 ; at the University 
of California, Irvine, Calif. Co-spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Contact: R. G. Pohrer 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scienti- 
fic Research, Tempo D, 4th St, and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) Ox- 
ford 6-5248. 

Second International Symposium on 
Aerobiology, March 29-30, at Chicago, 
111. Sponsors: U.S. Army and Illinois 
Institute of Technology Research In- 
stitute. Contact: Elwood K. Wolfe, 
Director of Technical Services, Fort 
Detrick, Frederick, Md., telephone 
(Area Code 301) 663-4111, ext. 2214. 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsors: Aerospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Div. and Avionics Laboratory, 
Research and Technology Div,, all of 
which are elements of the Air Force 
Systems Command, Contact: Dr. H. L. 
Oeistreicher (MRBAM), Aerospace 
Medical Research Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 513) 253-7111, ext 3-6108. 



APRIL 1966 

Second Symposium on Marine Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, at American 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 
City and Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter, Port Washington, N.Y. Sponsor: 
Naval Training Device Center. Con- 
tact: F. E. Wolf, Jr., Research Pro- 
gram Manager, Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, N.Y., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616), PO 7-9100, 
ext. 550. 

Symposium on Generalized Net- 
works, 14th in a series of international 
symposia organized by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Microwave Re- 
search Institute, April 12-14, at New 
York City, Sponsors: Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research, Office of Naval 
Research and the Army Research 
Office, Society for Industrial and Ap- 
plied Mathematics and the Institute 
for Electrical and Electronics Engi- 



neers, Contact: Lt. Col. E. P. Gaines, 
Jr., (SREE), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-3671. 

Twentieth Annual Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 19-21, at the 
Shelbume Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Labora- 
tories. Contact: M. F. Tiinm, Solid 
State & Frequency Control Div., 
Army Electronics Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., telephone (Area 
Code 201) 536-1728, 



SPRING 1966 



Second International Symposium on 
Airborne Infection, dates undeter- 
mined, at Baltimore, Md, Sponsors: 
Department of the Army and The 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 
Contact: Elwood K, Wolfe, Director 
of Technical Services, Fort Detrick, 
Frederick, Md., telephone (Area Code 
301) 663-4111, ext, 2214. (Resched- 
uled from October 20-21, 1965.) 



Air Force, AEC to 

Sponsor Rcidioisotope 

Symposium in Ohio 



A symposium on "Radioiaotope 
Applications in Aerospace," co-spon- 
sored by the Air Force Systems 
Command and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will be held at the 
Sheraton -Day ton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, 
Feb. 22-24. 

The symposium will bo directed by 
AFSC's Flight Dynamics Laboratory 
at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
where the classified sessions will be 
held. 

Colonel George T, Buck, Director of 
the Flight Dynamics Laboratory and 
E. E, Fowler, Director of AEC's Divi- 
sion of Isotope Development, are co- 
chairmen of the symposium. 

The symposium is being held to 
exchange information, promote the 
use of radipisotopes and acquaint 
military and industrial managers with 
their potential. 

More than 500 specialists in the 
use of radioisotopes are expected to 
attend the three-day meeting. 
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by 

Maj. Gen. Irving L. Branch 
Commander, Air Force Flight Test Center 



Take 301,000 isolated acres on the western edge of 
southern California's 13,500-square mile Mojave Desert. 

Sprinkle with several hundred million dollars worth of 
necessary buildings and complex equipment. Garnish with 
billions of dollars worth of unusual aircraft. 

Spice with about 10,000 men and women nearly all 
highly skilled and engrossed in their endeavors about 
half of whose male members wear Air Force, Army or 
Navy uniform. 

Mix judiciously and what have you got? A unique 
national defense partnership formally known as the Air 
Force. Flight Test Center (APPTC) at Edwards Air Force 
Base. ' 

This proving ground for tomorrow's military aerospace 
craft daily demonstrates the results of and need for 
effective teamwork. 

AFFTC is among 11 far-flung yet kindred centers and 
divisions doing specialized experimental work under the 
Ah* Force Systems Command (AFSC), headquartered at 
Andrews Air Force Base near Washington, D. C. Their 
united effort is essential in carrying out AFSC'a mission 
research and development of the nation's aerospace wea- 
pons systems (aircraft, missile, electronic and space) 
from drawing board to operational readiness. 

AFFTC teamwork with its AFSC brothers and Air 
Force cousins recently won a Pentagon salute the Air 
Force Outstanding Unit Award to the center's 600- 
member military and civilian tri-command {Systems, 
Strategic Air and Air Defense) SR-71/YF-12A Test 
Force. The award was for "exceptional professional com- 
petence, initiative and devotion to duty in developing and 
testing" the Air Force's most advanced reconnaissance 
and interceptor aircraft from last January 1 to May 2. 
Both still are undergoing development testing. Also cited 
was the team effort in proving the 2,000 m.p.h. YF-12A 
interceptor the world's fastest with four new speed and 
altitude record flights May 1. 

Illustrative of AFFTC-Air Force-Federal-civilian-indus- 
try partnership was the completion a month ahead of 
time of 11 months of the Air Force's most intensive 
functional and reliability testing of an airplane- ever. 
The test* involved Lockheed Georgia Company's C-141 
Star-lifter global jet transport, an increasing number of 
which are becoming operational for the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

The 160-ton fan jet freighterone of three at Edwards 
and five undergoing tests elsewhere at the time com- 
pleted its 2,500th and final hour of test flight last May 14, 
Averaging seven-and-a-half hours in the air, seven days a 
week, the craft pile up nearly twice the combined flying 
time of the other seven air freighters and six times as 
much as any one of them, The C-141 test program was 
the first in which Air Force. Federal Aviation Agency 
and contractor personnel worked together to qualify an 
aircraft both as a military and commercial cargo carrier. 

AFFTC'a readiness to work in double and triple harness 
with Federal agencies and private Industry extends to its 
fellow Services Army and Navy. Close cooperation with 
the Navy has been what might be called "doin 1 what cornea 
naturally" in a 14-year association with the Naval Air 
Facility at El Centre, Calif, That's how long AFFTC's 
6611th Test Group (Parachute) has been established there 
as a Navy partner in what evolved as the Defense De- 
partment Joint Parachute Test Facility, 



The 6511th, which includes civilian personnel, tests and 
evaluates newly developed and experimental parachutes 
for troop jumps, supply drops, pilot escape systems and 
missile and capsule recovery programs. Every parachute 
designed for human use is put through at least 200 test 
dummy drops and 500 jump tests by parachutists, 

It was at El Centre that AFFTC staked a notable co- 
operative claim to fame in air dropping what is believed 
a world record of 70,195 pounds of simulated cargo from 
a C-141. Seven large pallets platforms nine feet wide 
and eight feet long, loaded with iron and steel bars- 
each weighing some 10,000 pounds, were shoved out the 
tail section as the craft flew 170 mph at an altitude of 
6,000 feet, All seven landed undamaged within a half-mile 
area, wafted to earth by three 100-foot diameter para- 
chutes on each pallet. 

The record drop climaxed a continuing series of heavy 
cargo drop tests at El Centre involving Lockheed pilots 
and engineers, Army and Air Force loadmasters, Air Force 
parachutes and riggers, data acquisition equipment, instru- 
mented parachute ranges and Navy photographic support. 
Meanwhile, a similar joint venture covering the whole 
gamut of C-141 cargo equipment and troop drops has been 
going on since mid-May at Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C, 
Working together there are AFFTC and Lockheed test 
pilots and engineers, MATS maintenance crews and Army 
logistics experts and paratroops. 

But let's get back to Edwards and more evidence in 
inter-service pai'tnership. Illustrative is last July's start 
of some 18 months of extensive testing of the biggest 
and newest of a new kind of military transport, Center- 
piece of this concerted concern is the tilt-wing XC-142 
short take-off and landing (V/STOL) craft designed for 
Air Force, Army and Navy use. AFFTC's XC-142 trl- 
service test force of 200 includes test pilots, engineering 
and technical experts from the Marine Corps as well as 
from the three Services. The unique four-engine, propeller- 
driven craft is intended for rapid movement of troops and 
supplies into unprepared areas under all weather con- 
ditions. It is among the first of ftve slated to undergo 




Flight line at the Air Force Plight Test Center, Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif., where all new U. S. Air Force air- 
craft have been tested since 1946. 
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evaluation and performance tests at Edwards under rug- 
ged field conditions comparable to those it might encounter 
in combat. 

At the same time, AFFTC works closely with the Army 
Aviation Test Activity, which conducts and monitors a 
variety of projects, including the XV-6A fanjet V/STOL 
built for the Army by Ryan Aeronautical and General 
Electric Companies. Extensive AFFTC support in the XV- 
BA program includes vital chase and pace planes and 
pilots, documentary and engineering photography and mis- 
cellaneous services. This goes, not only for the Army but 
the contractors as well. 

An even closer working partnership developed in testing 
the CH-47A Chinook helicopter the Army's biggest. It 
involves AFFTC and Army test pilots and cross training 
of both. 

A striking example of close AFFTC cooperation with 
private industry is the XB-70 test program. Air Force 
and contractor pilots have shared the controls on nearly 
all of the 19 test flights thus far in the huge research jet 
built by North American Aviation, Inc. Perhaps by the 
time you read this, the six-engine delta wing jet will have 
proved its design capability of cruising at 2,000 mph 
(three times as fast as sound) at 70,000 feet. The first 
of the two 225-ton research craft built for the Air Force 
neared that goal last June 30 by reaching 1,870 mph 
(Mach 2.86) at 68,000 feet on its 14th test hop. It was 
first flown Sept, 21, 1964. All four pilots two Air Force 
and two North American have been checked out in the 
first four flights of the newer and second XB-70 at 
Edwards. Its maiden flight was made last July 17. 

No discussion of AFFTC joint endeavor could be com- 
plete without mention of the X-16 rocket research pro- 
gram. Former Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert 
called it "unquestionably one of the most successful part- 
nerships ever" during an Edwards visit two years ago. He 
stressed the close Air Force-National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) cooperation in which "de- 
sign altitude and speed have been surpassed by wide 
margins." 

More than 140 i-esearch flights have been made in the 
world's fastest and highest flying winged aircraft since 
the start of the joint space-probing program more than 
six years ago. Three of the North American Aviation-built 
Air Force X-15's have since been used as flying labora- 
tories. Much knowledge and data have been gained in 
studies of aerodynamic, structural and physiological prob- 
lems of re-entry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert M, "White flew the X-15 to 
an official world record height of 314,750 feet (69,6 miles) 
on July 17, 1962, making him the Air Force's first winged 
astronaut. Major Robert A. Rushworth and Captain Joe 
H. Engle have joined him in that distinctive military rat- 
ing with research flights more than CO miles high. NASA's 



Joseph A. Walker set separate unofficial speed and alti- 
tude records of 4,104 mph and 354,200 feet (67 miles) 
on June 27, 1962, and Aug. 22, 1963, respectively. Extra 
fuel tanks and other modifications of one of the X-15's 
is expected to enable it to fly at 5,400 m.p.h., eight times 
the speed of sound. 

Nearly every kind of airplane used by the Air Force 
sice 194C has been flight tested at Edwards. Improved 
versions of models already in use (operational) as well 
as entirely new and experimental (research) ones are put 
through their aerial paces to determine whether they 
meet exacting Air Force needs. The complexities of flight 
testing become apparent with an understanding of the Ail- 
Force functional approach to its weapons systems 
manned and unmanned. Aircraft are generally regarded 
as one of two kinds of systems, depending on function. 
Combat planes (lighters, bombers, interceptors) are 
weapons systems. Non-combat (trainers, transports, re- 
connaissance, weather) types are support systems. Vari- 
ous sections of the aircraft (tail assembly, landing gear, 
engine, fuselage, heating), called subsystems, are complex 
systems themselves. They first undergo rigorous individ- 
ual ground and air testing before installation in the air- 
craft for which they are designed. Later the process is 
repeated when the prototype aircraft is ready for testing 
ns a complete system. 

Tests to determine the independent and collective per- 
formance, stability and reliability of systems, subsystems 
and components are designed to cover many vital opera- 
tional requirements. Among them are compatibility of 
components; capabilities and limitations under varied ac- 
tual or simulated climatic conditions; durability and ac- 
ceptability of maintenance qualities; parts use rate; sup- 
port facility needs; personnel and training demands. 

Meanwhile, reams of data electronically and otherwise 
gathered are sifted and studied for the all important 
continual evaluation necessary through every stage of 
research and development. 

Obviously very little of this is a one-man job. Team- 
work is the key that unlocks the door to progressive re- 
search, particularly at the Air Force Flight Test Center. 

Our efforts were most aptly summed up by General 
John P. McConnell, Air Force Chief of Staff, in marking 
the Air Force's 18th Anniversary as an independent 
service. 

"Keeping pace with the dramatic advances in tech- 
nology, the Air Force has served as the nation's foremost 
deterrent to aggression and as a versatile tool in helping 
to protect our national interests wherever they were 
threatened. 

"This outstanding record was achieved not because of 
the advanced weapons systems in our inventory but mainly 
because of the dedication and professionalism of our 
people." 




The X-15 manned, research rocket plane being pre- 
pared for an extreme altitude mission at the Air Force 
Flight Test Center 



Parachutes blossom high over Southern California's El 
Centre Naval Air Facility as a USAF C-141 transport 
aircraft drops a record 70,195 pounds. 
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Hon. Cyrus R. Vance 



Address by Honorable Cyrus R, 
Vance, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
at the Annual Dinner of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 19G5. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
to speak before a group so concerned 
as you are with the security of our 
country, and so directly involved with 
the preservation of its strength and 
freedom, 

Exactly five weeks ago tonight in 
a distant country a political docu- 
ment appeared. 

It was written by the Defense 
Minister of the most populous na- 
tion on earth. 

It was written by Lin Piao, the 
Vice Chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist 
Party Vice Premier of Red China 
and the Minister of National Defense, 

Ostensibly, it is an article com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of 
the defeat of Japan in World War 
II, But that was merely a convenient 
occasion for its publication. For it is 
no ordinary commemorative article. 

I want to talk to you about that 
document tonight. For it tells us not 
only what Peking's intentions are in 
Asia not only what Peking's inten- 
tions are in Vietnam not only what 
Peking's intentions are toward the 
United States but what Peking's 
plans are for the whole expansion of 
world communism. 

The document begins with a lengthy 
analysis of the communist revolution 
in China. Lin Piao states bluntly: 

"It was on the basis of the lessons 
derived from the people's wars in 



China that Comrade Mao Tsc-tung, 
using the simplest and most vivid 
language, advanced the famous thesis 
that 'political power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun.' He clearly 
points out: The seizure of power by 
armed force, the settlement of the 
issue by war is the central task and 
highest form of revolution. This 
Marxist-Leninist principle of revolu- 
tion holds good universally, for China 
and for all other countries." 

Lin Piao then goes on to note that 
the Chinese communist revolution dif- 
fered from the Russian revolution in 
one essential respect. The Russian 
revolution, he says, "began with 
armed uprisings in the cities, and 
then spread to the countryside; while 
the Chinese revolution won nation- 
wide victory through the encirclement 
of the cities from the rural areas, 
and the final capture of the cities." 
Now, he comes to his central point. 
The "rural areas of the world" to- 
day, ho assorts, are Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The "cities of the 
world" are North America and 
Europe. 

Just as communism in China, says 
Lin Piao, succeeded by capturing the 
countryside and then encircling and 
defeating the cities, so the global 
communist movement will ultimately 
succeed first by capturing Asia, 
Africa and Latin America thereby 
encircling North America and West- 
ern Europe and then by finally and 
decisively defeating the United States 
and its western allies. 

Win Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica through "wars of national libera- 
tion," says Lin Piao, and the United 
States and its western allies will bo 
surrounded, will be encircled, will be 
overwhelmed." 

And where is all this to begin? he 
asks. 

It has already begun, he replies. 
And the place in which it has begun 
is Vietnam. 

Vietnam, says Lin Piao, is now the 
"focus" of the revolutionary move- 
ment against the United States, No 
matter what action America may take 
in Vietnam, he adds, the Communist 
Chinese determination is "unshakable" 
to drive the United States out. 

But it is not Peking that is fight- 
ing in Vietnam; it is Hanoi. Mao is 
not risking: his own troops to achieve 
his ends. Rather, Hanoi is being used 
to attempt to prove the validity of 
his thesis, 

For the whole point of Mao's doc- 
trine is that Hanoi and the Viet 
Cong should fight on; that they 
should reject any offers of reasonable 



settlement or negotiation; that they 
should be prepared to wage a pro- 
longed and dirty war whatever its 
cost in North Vietnamese blood, 
whatever its cost in North Vietnamese 
well-being. 

Hanoi might well ponder whether 
its future is best secured by fully 
submerging its own separate inter- 
est to Peking. The North Vietnamese 
people deserve a better future than 
that,. 

Meanwhile, the leaders in Hanoi 
mui'h to Peking's pleasure continue 
to make a reasonable settlement im- 
possible. They continue their aggres- 
sion in the south. They continue to 
infiltrate soldiers, equipment and sup- 
plies across the border. They continue 
to employ the twin pressures of temp- 
tation and terrorism tempting the 
peasants to renounce their loyalty to 
their village leaders in return for 
hollow promises, and terrorizing them 
if they refuse, 

There could be no clearer justifica- 
tion of why we are standing firm in 
our resolve to help defend the 14 
million people oC South Vietnam 
against communist aggression and 
subversion from the north. 

What in the United States policy 
there? 

Our policy is simple and straight- 
forward. .It is not complicated by any 
doctrinate theories of world domina- 
tion. 

First, we are determined to keep 
our commitment to the people of 
South Vietnam. We are going to con- 
tinue to assist the South Vietnamese 
t'o resist aggression. We are going 
ro continue to make it clear to Hanoi 
and to Peking that terrorism, murder, 
subversion and infiltration from the 
north cannot and will not succeed. 
As President Johnson has pointed 
out: 

"We are . . . there to strengthen 
world order, Around the globe from 
Berlin to Thailand arc people whose 
well being rests in part on the belief 
that they can count on us if they are 
attacked. To leave Vietnam to its fate 
would shake the confidence of all these 
people in the value of an American 
commitment and in the value of 
America's word. The result would he 
increased unrest and instability, and 
even wider war." 

Second, we are committed to help 
create a better life for the people of 
South Vietnam, We are engaged in 
a major program of economic and 
social development there, and we want 
to see it extended to the whole South 
Asia region, including North Vietnam. 
Everything that we do in Vietnam 
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is governed by those simple reasons 
for being- there. 

Our goal is a peaceful settlement. 
We are ready now to go to the ne- 
gotiating table. We lay down no pre- 
conditions for such discussions. We 
seek a cessation of aggression by 
North Vietnam. We seek a just peace 
and we have made that offer clear 
on many occasions, We seek the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces includ- 
nig our own from South Vietnam 
once peace has been restored. And we 
seek a peace that guarantees freedom 
of choice for the South Vietnamese 
people. 

Our purpose is firm; our patience is 
long; and our perseverance is un- 
shakable. 

But, as both Hanoi and Peking 
have pointed out, the issue is larger 
than merely Vietnam. 

General Giap, the North Vietna- 
mese strategist who defeated the 
French at Dion Bien Phu, has put 
the matter candidly: "South Vietnam 
is the model of the national libera- 
tion movement of our time. ... If 
the special warfare that the U. S. 
imperialists are testing in South Viet- 
nam is overcome, then it can be de- 
feated anywhere in the world." 

And as we have seen Lin Piao 
describes the struggle in Vietnam as 
merely the curtain-raiser in the whole 
global drama of communist expan- 
sionism. 

The issue, then, in Vietnam, im- 
portant as it is, is not the only task 
facing the United States and its part- 
ners in freedom around the world. 

It is an essential task. But is not 
the total task, 

The total task of free men on this 
planet is to preserve and nurture 
freedom everywhere that it is grow- 
ing- 
Lin Piao sees a major crisis in hu- 
man society in the second half of 
the 20th Century; he sees it taking- 
place on the perimeter of the indus- 
trialized world in Asia, in Africa 
and in Latin America, 

I think we can agree with him on 
that. 

Let us examine why. 

We can begin by reminding our- 
selves that the communist mind is a 
curious combination of ideological 
rigidity and tactical suppleness. 

The communist mind is, at one and 
the same time, philosophically closed 
and pragmatically open. 

In the past half century we have 
witnessed an imaginative display of 
aggressive communist tactics, 

The goal has always been the same: 
political domination. But the path to 
that goal has often switched direc- 
tion. 

In our own lifetime, communist tac- 
tics have ranged through a broad 
and brutal spectrum: everything 
from outright occupation by the Red 
Army in Eastern Europe through 
conventional aggression in Korea 



to the guerrilla operations in Greece, 
Malaya, the Philippines and now in 
Vietnam, 

Communist tactics have sometimes 
fermented revolutions and at other 
times have captured those initiated 

by others. 

Communist tactics have learned to 
be as much at home with legal means 
as with illegal means; with sophisti- 
cated societies as with primitive ones; 
with rightist dictators as with leftist 
demagogues. 

Thus, if one surveys the total com- 
munist movement of the past half- 
century, one cannot fail to be struck 
with a profound bit of irony: that 
the communists in their ultimate view 
of history are almost insufferably 
dogmatic and doctrinaire. But in their 
efforts to manipulate that history, 
they are almost incredibly pragmatic 
and practical. 

What, then, is our answer to the 
communist manifesto of Mao Tse- 
tung, as written by Lin Piao? 

First, our answer is that we agree 
that the "focus" of the challenge 
lies at the moment in Vietnam. 

But the government of Vietnam and 
the United States will not be defeated 
by communist aggression from the 
north. We will continue our support 
of the people of South Vietnam un- 
til a just and reasonable settlement 
is reached whether by agreement at 
a conference table or by a cessation of 
the aggression, as in Malaysia, the 
Philippines and Greece. 

Secondly, we agree with Mao that 
the lands arching across the southern 
half of the globe Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are to play a decisive 
role in the future of humanity. 

But we disagree that their role is 
to be the hapless victims of commu- 
nist externally directed, so-called 
"wars of national liberation." On the 
contrary, we believe that these na- 
tions desire to remain fully and free- 
ly themselves uncocrced by subver- 
sion stage-managed and supplied from 
without. We believe that these na- 
tions desire, with wisdom and dignity, 
to seek their own national progress 
in their own national way. And we 
stand ready to assist them to do 
precisely that. 

Thirdly, we agree that Mao's clear 
intent is that his brand of communism 
should eventually surround, encircle 
and finally cut off and defeat Western 
Europe and the United States. 

But we disagree that that is going 
to happen, Our defenses are strong, 
and we remain alert and ready for 
whatever the future may bring. But 
more important is the fact that the 
free nations of the world offer a bet- 
ter future for the individual and a 
peaceful path to that future. 

Finally, we agree _ with Mao that 
just as there are cities and country- 
side within nations, so the world at 
large in its current uneven rate of 
technological advance can be viewed 
as a series of industrialized centers, 



surrounded by a less-developed coun- 
tryside. 

But we disagree that the historical 
process suggests that the global coun- 
tryside will storm these centers and 
put them to the torch of communist 
insurgency. 

On the contrary, we believe that the 
historical process will be precisely the 
reverse; that the industrialized cen- 
ters the fortunate nations of the 
world will increasingly seek to bring 
to the countryside to the poorer na- 
tions of the world the very assist- 
ance and skill that will help these 
nations to close the poverty gap, And 
the rich nations will do this by meas- 
ures that will share talents and re- 
sources by measures that will 
increase the self-confidence and self- 
reliance of the poorer nations to 
achieve their own self-sustaining 
political and economic growth. 

In the United States we issue no 
global manifestos. 

But we do indulge in one dream. 

We do entertain one grand vision. 
We do look to one great goal. 

We are dedicated to continuing the 
dialogue with the rest of the world 
that began in an obscure hall in 
Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 

The men in that hall were revolu- 
tionaries. 

The men in that hall did not believe 
that true political power can grow 
out of the barrel of a gun, They 
believed that true political power can 
ffrow only out of the people them- 
selves for that is precisely where it 
is: Within each individual human 
being. 

Those men did not rant about class 
struggle. They said bluntly that all 
men are created equal. 

Those men did not theorize about 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
proposed something far more explo- 
sive than that. They declared tltat 
all men had an inalienable right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Those men in 1776 fused, primed 
and set off a political explosion that 
has had more ultimate effect on soci- 
ety than all the dictators of history 
rolled into one, 

The fires of that revolution still 
burn in this country; and the sparks 
of that revoution still fly, igniting 
the tinder of human aspiration all 
over this globe. 

One of the greatest challenges to 
this generation of Americans is to 
refine the formulas 

for creating the driving sparks, 

for cultivating the leadership 
talent, 

for unleashing and organizing the 
earth's bountiful natural resources, 

for breaking down the out-of-date 
barriers to progress throughout the 
world. We have an enormous chal- 
lenge to perfect the formulas to do 
all of these things to permit what 
Lin Piao calls "the countryside" to 
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find theu way up the rocky patli. 

We must meet that challenge. 

We must offer the more durable 
stuff of true, creative revolution, 

Lin Piao's statement of Communist 
China's goals for the world is 18,000 
words long. 

President Johnson has summed up 
our goals for the world in three sim- 
ple sentences: 

"Our own freedom and growth have 
never been the final goal of the Amer- 
ican dream. We were never meant 
to be an oasis of liberty and abun- 
dance in a world-wide desert of dis- 
appointed dreams. Our nation was 
created to help strike away the chains 
of ignorance and misery and tyranny 
wherever they keep man less than 
God means him to be." 

It is for you and me and all of 
us on this small, whirling planet to 
ensure that this forecast will prevail. 




Mr. A, Tyler Port 



Excerpts from address tiy A , 
Tyler Port, Dep. Aast, Secretary 
of the Army (Installations & 
Logistics), at Association of the 
U, S, Army Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 27, 106B. 

* * * * 

The Army/industry relationship 
must be a dynamic one, changing as 
newly developed strategic concepts 
dictate it must change: possessing; the 
ability to produce the prosaic military 
hardware needed in the early 1960'sj 
gearing up to fabricate the sophisti- 
cated designs of the poat-Sputnik 
days; or accelerating today to pro- 
duce the emergency requirements of 
a Southeast Asia contingency. . . . 

A natural consequence of this 
growth has been the ability of many 
defense industries to operate without 
the infusion of large amounts of Gov- 
ernment capital and to reach out and 
seek to better their positions competi- 
tively. Competition is the very essence 
of our free enterprise system and the 
life blood upon which American in- 
dustry has always operated. 

It has been in this area. the en- 
hancement of competition among re- 



sponsible defense contractors that 
both you in industry and we in the 
Army still have a way to go before 
we can claim to have achieved an 
altogether ideal Army/industry rela- 
tionship. I think there can be little 
question but that many hundreds of 
millions of dollars can yet be saved 
every year through more intelligent 
use of competitive procurement. And 
I think we must move in this direction 
if WG are to realize our fundamental 
objective, of building a better Army. 

How can this be done? I would like 
to suggest that there is one major 
area in which we have failed to reach 
a mutually satisfactory solution de- 
spite all the effort already devoted 
toward studies, conferences, symposia 
and the like that have been designed 
to cope with the problem. I refer to 
the matter of transmitting useable 
advance planning information on 
Army procurement to interested and 
potentially interested users. 

The national interest is not served 
when Government castigates industry 
for failing to sea the broad view of 
national interest if little or no effort 
is made to communicate that broad 
view. A climate of mutual trust, un- 
derstanding and common purpose 
must develop if we are to achieve the 
military strength this nation requires. 
To be fully meaningful, the creation 
of such an atmosphere must he predi- 
cated upon a longer range planning 
base than is normally communicated 
to industry through the pro forma re- 
lease of standard Invitations For Bid 
or Requests For Proposal. Moreover, 
if real competition is to prevail in or- 
der to effect improvements which we 
need within the available dollar re- 
sources, industry must be provided 
with the tools by which decision affect- 
ing future courses of action can he 
made with greater confidence, The 
environment in which competition 
grows best is one in which industry 
has a more reliable basis for planning 
ahead. 

I realize that even though we un- 
dertake this task we may never ob- 
tain the ideal competition of the mar- 
ket place eloquently described by 
many economists where supply and 
demand dictate not only the price but 
also the number of suppliers in any 
given field. However, it is oui* objec- 
tive in the Military to strive toward 
this goal and! to broaden the competi- 
tive base of defense industry to the 
maximum extent possible. To this end 
a critical review has been undertaken 
to determine what self-improvement 
measures are indicated, how these 
measures can be implemented and 
how this might, in turn, improve our 
Defense/industry relationship. 

As a result of this review it be- 
came evident that the Army was per- 
haps using too narrow a definition of 
competition limiting it oftentimes to 
the act of bidding itself and neglect- 
ing to concentrate real efforts on the 
development of multiple sources. As I 
have already indicated, it became ap- 
parent that true competition must be- 
gin with the accumulation of informa- 
tion on future plans and then must 



be fostered by the distribution of that 
information to interested contractors 
of the defense industry. Thus, if the 
Army is to expect spirited competition 
between several responsible contrac- 
tors in the 1967-1974 time frame, it 
must begin disseminating the best 
procurement planning information 
available in 1966. 

This concept, if carried out, really 
changes the audience to which the 
Army must speak. It is no longer 
sufficient to rely on trade journals, 
Department of Commerce publications 
and the disseminating of information 
at the contracting officer level. Pro- 
curement planning information must 
be made available to personnel at the 
corporate management level charged 
with evaluating that information, 
along with other market projections 
and indices, normally used in reach- 
ing major management decisions. The 
Army must attempt to reach this top 
management structure of American 
industry and develop within it a real 
desire to enter the competition for 
more items than would normally be 
the case, 

As realists in the every day world 
of commerce, we recognize that our 
ability to influence corporate manage- 
ment is directly proportional to the 
character and veracity of the procure- 
ment information disseminated by us. 
Broad general statements of intent 
are clearly insufficient as a basis for 
industry decisions involving the com- 
mitment of corporate funds, the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities 
and the employment of a larger work 
force. Bisks such as these by indus- 
try can only he justified on highly 
detailed, specific small items of hard 
intelligence which represent the Army 
procurement program in the foresee- 
able future. In other words, a new 
meaning must be given to the phrase 
"Defense/industry team" and the 
Military must adopt more business- 
like information procedures in the 
procurement area which insures that 
the industrial side of this team has 
available, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the same information the 
Defense member is using for its own 
planning purposes. 

Competitive procurement then is a 
way of the future requiring a more 
dedicated effort by all of us to insure 
such procurement is capable of pro- 
viding our objective the acquisition 
of quality products at the lowest at- 
tainable sound price. 

If we were to furnish the defense 
industrialist advance planning pro- 
curement information which would 
permit you to compete on a broad 
acale, then the Army would, in turn, 
require the development of a mech- 
anism whereby such information could 
be quickly, easily and economically 
transmitted to industry and, at the 
same time, protect the national se- 
curity and avoid providing any com- 
petitive advantage to any one poten- 
tial contractor or group of contrac- 
tors, 

(Having outlined the dilemma, what 
have we done to overcome it? 
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First, during the past two years 
Advance Planning Briefings for In- 
dustry have been aimed at the long 
range planners of both procurement 
and research and development. As you 
know, we teamed with other Military 
Departments and DOD to have five 
briefings this year and will have five 
additional next year. 

Also, we have had classified Ad- 
vance Planning Briefings covering 
missiles, firepower, electronic war- 
fare, communications, weapons and 
materials with others such as data 
processing, combat surveillance and 
air defense scheduled to follow. 

However, it is in the area of docu- 
mentation containing advance plan- 
ning information that the R&D effort 
has been attacked with more regular- 
ity than has the logistics. In fact, this 
R&D industry information activity led 
to the belief that similar programs 
might be possible for logistics. Let 
me elaborate, 

Based on top level guidance, the 
Army develops a family of interre- 
lated strategic plans and forecasts : 
the Basic Army Strategic Estimate, 
the Army Strategic Plan, the Army 
Force Development Plan, the Army 
Long-Range Technological Forecast, 
the Army Research Plan which re- 
sult in the delineation of the critical 
Qualitative Materiel Development ob- 
jectives toward which the Army must 
advance if It is to develop the materiel 
needed to accomplis its global mission. 

The Qualitative Materiel Require- 
ments which form the hard core of 
the information provided under the 
Qualitative Development Require- 
ments Information (QDRI) program 
are specific breakouts from the broad 
objectives established by all these 
planning documents. The QDRI pro- 
gram, in turn, is a compilation of 
Army R&D needs in areas in which 
the Army has beeen unable to achieve 
significant breakthroughs and which, 
if capable of being properly solved by 
industry, would be welcomed and 
funded by the Army with enthusiasm. 

This new program, therefore, in- 
vites of industry unsolicited proposals 
about our Army of the future, as you 
see it. QDRI pamphlets are prepared 
by the Army in an unclassified for- 
mat whenever possible to permit wide 
distribution and use by registered in- 
dustries and represent one more at- 
tempt to keep you, the Army contrac- 
tor, as up-to-date as possible on in- 
ternal Army developments and trends. 

Now, what have we been thinking 
of doing on the logistics side of the 
house to enhance the flow of informa- 
tion so necessary for 1 the orderly de- 
velopment of the competitive base we 
seek? 

In June of last year it became ap- 
parent that a new approach to this 
age old problem the advanced dis- 
semination of procurement informa- 
tion was required if we were to pro- 
vide industry something more than 
the broad generalization of prior 



years. This information was obvious- 
ly available within the Army spe- 
cifically in the detailed Army Materiel 
Plans (AMP), however,, it was not 
available in a format which would 
permit the rapid and extensive dis- 
tribution we sought. 

The AMP is the medium through 
which the Army can project its mid- 
range program. It integrates those 
elements of logistics which directly 
affect Army materiel, research and 
development, procurement, deliveries, 
supply and distribution, production, 
facilities and engineering repair, 
overhaul and maintenance, losses and 
disposals, as well as sales under the 
Military Assistance Program. 

An AMP is developed for every 
major item having a planned pro- 
curement value of $500,000 or more 
in any one of the eight fiscal years 
covered by the plan. 

Of all the specific information con- 
tained in the AMP, we are most in- 
tei-ested in those items dealing with 
the scheduled production of the item, 
administrative and production lead 
time, identity of producers and meth- 
od of procurement. 

It might be helpful, perhaps, if you 
think of the AMP as a matrix. 

Into it is fed logistic guidance from 
the DOD which shapes the magnitude 
of the requirements by establishing 
computational parameters and by de- 
fining authorized force levels. Based 
upon this guidance, the number of 
major force units to be equipped is 
expressed in the Army Force Develop- 
mnt Plan and Army procurements are 
computed on this authorized force. 

This is the type of information we 
knew would be useful to industry. In 
a very practical sense it represented 
the marketing information needed by 
corporate management in making 
basic decisions involving capital ex- 
penditures. The problem simply stat- 
ed becomes a question of how this in- 
formation could be extracted and 
made available to industry without 
compromising a host of broader con- 
siderations. 

In June of last year the initial sug- 
gestion for such a plan was put to 
General Besson, the Commanding 
General of the U., S. Army Materiel 
Command. General Besson established 
the facts that such information was 
readily available and concurred in 
the desirability of releasing such in- 
formation to industry. However, he 
recommended that a pilot test be exe- 
cuted to evaluate the feasibility of 
providing such information to indus- 
try on a continuing basis. A concept 
was developed whereby pertinent pro- 
curement information of interest to 
industry could be extracted from 
Army source documents in a format 
which would permit distribution to 
industry. 

A program was initiated to place 
this vital information on an Advance 
Planning Procurement Information 
(APPI) form which _ was to be pre- 
pared on each end item to be pro- 



cured by the expenditure of PEMA 
(Procurement Equipment and Mis- 
siles, Army) funds in the annual 
budget. This APPI data included per- 
tinent historical and descriptive facts 
about the end item the current fls- 
cal year procurement action and 
the Army's planned procurements 
through the following six years. This 
form also included statistics pertain- 
ing to quantities, monthly production 
rates and anticipated methods of pro- 
curement to be employed. As I am 
sure you can appreciate, what the 
Army intended to furnish on this 
APPI form was the best and most de- 
tailed planning information available. 
By the same token, however, such in- 
formation was not to be something' 
which could be construed as a com- 
mitment by the Government to buy 
the item described, This new test was 
a real effort on our part to insure 
we did everything possible to place 
you in a better competitive position 
and, of course, glean for ourselves the 
"benefits of increased competition. 

Faced with the problem of rapid 
distribution of the data collected un- 
der the new concept, the Commanding 
General, Army Materiel Command, es- 
tablished Army/Industry Materiel In- 
formation Liaison Officers in each 
commodity command and in the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Procure- 
ment Districts. He designated the 
Deputy Commanding General, U. S. 
Army Materiel Command for Western 
Operations, as Project Commander. 
From March 2 through July 16 of this 
year these offices handled APPI's on 
a total of 176 items selected for treat- 
ment by the commodity commands. 
A total of 9,396 copies of these 
APPFs were transferred to industry 
either through bidder's lists or in 
response to requests for them from 
industry. Thus, interested industries 
were enabled under this test program 
to initiate action at any one of nine 
separate geographic locations which 
would permit them to receive ad- 
vanced planning procurement infor- 
mation. 

Our pilot test has been completed 
and our analysis reveals that the 
Army/Industry Materiel Information 
Program (AIMIP) filled a definite 
need and promised to return valu- 
able benefits to both parties, Both 
the commodity commands and indus- 
try urged the continuance of AIMIP 
with increased scope. There is no 
question in my mind but that the 
program as conceived and tested pro- 
vided better information for indus- 
try's use in reaching bid/no-bid deci- 
sions. I do not pretend that this pro- 
gram is a panacea which will solve 
all difficulties which face the Army/ 
industry team in attempting to de- 
velop an expanding competitive base 
from which to operate. However, it is 
a start; it is a new approach for those 
of us concerned with logistics and we 
are already working on ways to im- 
prove its usefulness. . . . 

In conclusion, let me emphasize 
that, with these two new Army/indus- 
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try information programs, we in the 
Army are attempting to close the ill- 
formation gap between the Army and 
all industry whether the action takes 
place in the research and development 
area or in the procurement- produc- 
tion phase of the life cycle 

In pursuing hoth programs the 
Army is acknowledging once again 
that the money it spends is public 
money and the public has a right' to 
know what that money buys within 
the constraints only of national se- 
curity. 

The Army is also reaffirming, dra- 
matically, its support of the competi- 
tive philosophy that underlies Amer- 
ica's uniquely successful system of 
private enterprise. 

The Army is doing so for selfish 
reasons good business reasons, if 
you will, The Army is convinced, that 
only through the broadest kind of 
competition can it attract the very 
best in brains and products at the 
lowest sound price. In return for that 
benefit, the Army hopes to be able to 
establish a permanent program that 
will offer you the information you 
must have to compete better and to 
produce more. 

Competition then can be all encom- 
passing, providing the broad base of 
suppliers we seek while ensuring the 
production of acceptable products at 
a. price which is manifestly fair to 
both the buyer and the seller. It is our 
fervent hope that the new program 
we hope to institute during the com- 
ing year will go a long way toward 
the attainment of this type of com- 
petition, permitting us to build ti bet- 
ter Army while concurrently strength- 
ening our defense Industrial base. 

It is in the realization of this goal 
that we in the Army are soliciting 
your active participation and support. 



*hato Out Continues at M obi to AMA 
(Continued from page 0) 

Quail, AGM-28 Hound Dog, hydrau- 
lic systems, General Electric, Allison 
and Pratt & Whitney twrbofan-SO 
engines and selected electronic sys- 
tems. 

To Warner Rabins AMA, Robins 
AFB, Ga.: 

Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 8,000 materiel manage- 
ment codecl items peculiar to: Air- 
to-air missiles (AIM/AGM), C-4G, 
C-47, C-54, C-118, C-119, C-123, 
C-124, C-133, C-141, B-6C, HU-16, 
B-67, utility series and helicopter 
aircraft, armament and guns, corro- 
sion control function, B-20 program, 
maintenance evaluation prog-ram and 
procurement support for Eastern 
GTCEIA headquarters region. 

Maintenance of heating equip- 
ment (FSC 4520) and compressors 
and pumps (PSC 4310/20). 

To Wright- Patterson AFB, Ohio: 

Management of central point 
cataloging and standard izati on pro- 
gram and Air Force packaging and 
evalution program* 



Committee of College Deans to Assist in 
Managing DOD Logistics Training Program 



The Department of D ef ense has 
established a four-man committee 
consisting of business school deans 
at the University of Alabama, the 
University of Minnesota, Dartmouth 
College and the University of Miami, 
Fla., to assist in managing the De- 
fense Logistics Management Training 
Program. 

The committee will advise Paul 
R, Ignatius, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
on training policies and problem 
areas and on the extent to which 
Defense and Service logistics schools 
meet training needs. 

Members of the committee are S. 
Paul Garner, Dean of the School of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama; Paul V. 
Grambsch, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Minnesota; Karl A. Hill, Dean of 
the Amos Tuck School of Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College; 



and Clark E. Myers, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of M'iami, 

Dr. Nathan Brodsky of Mr. Ig- 
natius' office will serve as chairman 
of the advisory committee. 

An intensive joint program was 
launched by the Department of De- 
fense in 1963 to provide common 
training in logistics management for 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and De- 
fense Supply Agency. 

Studies of higher education for 
civilian business showed many prob- 
lem areas similar to those encoun- 
tered in training for Defense logis- 
tics management. 

The selection of deans with 
responsibilities for managing busi- 
ness schools will provide the Depart- 
ment of Defense with professional 
assistance to improve further the 
quality of logistics management 
training. 



Rtiwco Instruments, Inc., 
Small Business Success in Space Program 



Scientific cooperation between a 
small Texas electronics business firm 
and a large aerospace corporation may 
have resulted in discovery of a meth- 
od of detecting and measuring the 
electrostatic environment in rockets 
and missiles ascending through and 
beyond the earth's atmosphere. 

Electrostatic discharges have been 
blamed for malfunctions which have 
occurred during the launch phase of 
various space vehicles. In support of 
a NASA requirement, the Astronau- 
tics Division of the LTV Aerospace 
Corporation called on engineers from 
Rawco Instruments, Inc., a 14-man 
small business in Fort Worth, Tex. to 
assist in the design and to fabricate 
electrostatic and transient sensors to 
detect static charges of low and high 
intensity. 

Four of these sensors, two to meas- 
ure static charge on the rocket's skin 
and two to detect electrical potentials 
created during separation of rocket 
stages, were installed on a new and 
more powerful Scout research rocket. 
The Scout was launched August 10 
from NASA's Wallops Island, Va., 
facility. The flight was successful and 
the sensors sent back data, now being 
analyzed, via telemetry during initial 
phases of the launch, 

LTV took the measurement problem 
to Rawco and asked it to build sensors 
which could be installed in the Scout's 
electrical system. These sensors 
weighed about a pound each and were 
only five inches long, but construction 
was a meticulous task. 

It was not known what electrical 
range had to be measured, if indeed 
any existed, so the electrostatic 
sensors were designed fco report volt- 
ages over a range of 10 to 30,000 
volts. The transient sensors, which 



measured any electrical potentials 
during separation of the rocket stages, 
were designed to record anything 
from 50 to 50,000 volts. All were 
Field-Mill type (generating voltme- 
ter) sensors modified for special ap- 
plication. 

Close cooperation between LTV and 
Rawco resulted in speedy design and 
fabrication of three sets of the sen- 
sors. Two of each were installed in 
the second and third stages of the 
72-foot Scout rocket and electrostatic 
readings were secured during the 
launch. 



Navy Guide for 

Technical Development 

Plans Available 

The Olllce of the Chief of Navnl 
Material has announced that copies 
of the latest edition of the "Guide 
for the Preparation of Technical 
Development Plans (NAVMAT 1>- 
3910)" are available for purchase 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Oflicc, Washington, D. C. 

The new guide supersedes ad- 
vanced copies of the "Handbook for 
the Preparation of Technical Devel- 
opment Plans" distributed in Decem- 
ber 1964. 

The purpose of the publication is 
to assist principal development ac- 
tivities within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment by providing 
guidel ines for the preparation of 
technical development plans. The 
guide is organized into 14 sections 
which parallel the Technical Develop- 
ment Plan format required by exist- 
ing Navy directives, 
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by 

D. S. Taylor 

Director of Industrial Management 
U. S. Naval Propellant Plant 



Are you involved in Research, De- 
velopment, Teat and Evaluation 
(RDT&E) contracts with the Navy? 
Would you like to get a broad over- 
view of the DOD Prog-ramming Sys- 
tem ? Do you wade through stacks 
of documents on the Navy RDT&E 
process looking for an answer to a 
vital question- 

If the answer to any of these ques- 
tions is "yes," a new publication, "De- 
partment of the Navy RDT&E Man- 
agement Guide," may help you. 

Although the original purpose of 
the guide was to meet an internal 
Navy requirement, its application 
expands beyond. For this reason, it 
has been made available to industry 
through the Government Printing 
Office. 

The need for such a guide was 
first highlighted in the recent Review 
of Management in the Department of 
the Navy. Its recommendations on 
RDT&E included the following state- 
ment ; 

". . . as soon us practicable the 
Chief of Naval Research, Chief .of 
Naval Material, and Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Develop- 
ment) will . . .prepare a Manage- 
ment Guide that will describe 
planning, budgeting, execution, and 
appraisal of the RDT&E process." 
The official beginning of the guide 
was a memorandum issued by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Research and Development on June 
4, 1963, to implement the recommen- 
d"Hons of Review of Management. 
The purpose of the guide, as stated 
' v Dv. Robert N. Move. Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (R&D), is to: 
"(1) Facilitate orientation of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel newly 
assigned RDT&E responsibilities 
by provid'ng a summary overview 
of Department of the Navy RDT&E 
management 'machinery.' 
" ( 2 ) Provide a handy source of 
general information conrerning 
RDT&E organization and pro- 
cedures and references to official 
sources for specific details." 
The Assistant Secretary of the 
Nrvy (R&D) exercised overall super- 
vision of the project which produced 
n preliminary edition of the RDT&E 
Guide published on July 1, 1964. 
Prenaration of the guide was a con- 
sol 'dated effort of many contributors 
including personnel from the follow- 
ing offices: Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Development), Chief of 
Naval Development, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Development), Of- 
fice of Naval Research, Bureau of 
Ships and Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Several Naval Reserve officers who 
nerved their two-week active duty on 



the project augmented the available 
manpower and contributed the bene- 
fits of their Naval and professional 
experience. 

Within Navy, reception of the pre- 
liminary edition exceeded expecta- 
tions. Requests for copies were im- 
mediate and numerous. The taslt of 
"smoothing" the preliminary copy 
and preparing the formal edition was 
begun immediately by a group of 
Naval Reserve officers under the 
management of Bureau of Naval 
Weapons Training Unit WEPTU-604, 

Volume L 

The guide i s publ ished in two 
volumei. Volume I provides an over- 
view of RDT&E and describes pro- 
cedures for planning, programming, 
budgeting, appraisal and procure- 
ment. It i<i an integrated account, to 
be read from cover to cover as a 
complete story. However, the com- 
prehensive index is an excellent ref- 
ercn"e source for information on 
specific topics. The seven chapters 
of Volume I cover the following 
topics: 

Chapter I Organization for RDT&E. 

A broad overview of organization 
for RDT&E h provided with em- 
phasis on re"ponsibilities of major 
officials and working relationships be- 
tween them. Detailed information on 
the organization of activities involved 
in RDT&E management can be found 
in Appendix E. 

Chapter II Planning. 

The Navy Planning System is 
briefly outlined and procedures and 
resnons'bilit'es in planning of 
RDT&E effort are covered in greater 
detail. The evolution of RDT&E plans 
ii traced from their genesis in the 
interaction of scientific and techno- 
loTical possibilities, with long-range 
m'litary capability needs, to their 
definitive expression through formal 
Project Definition Phase. Marine 
Corps planning for RDT&E is also 
covered. 

Chapter III Department of Defense 
Programming System. 

The Department of Defense Pro- 
gramming System and its implemen- 
tation in the Department of the Navy 
are covered. In addition to the mech- 
"iiisms of the Five-Year-Force Struc- 
ture and Financial Program (FYFS& 
FP) nnd Program Change Control 
Svstem, theoretical aspects of the 
system are also discussed. 

Chapter IV Preparation and 
Justification of the Budget. 

The 18-month process of the de- 
velopment, presentation and justifi- 
cation of the EDT&E budget, from 
the development of the Program Ob- 



jectives to passage of the Appropria- 
tion Act by the Congress, is pre- 
sented. The objectives and mecha- 
nisms of the budgetary process and 
responsibilities or organizations and 
officials in the process are covered. 
Chapter V Execution of the Budget. 

The execution of the RDT&E pro- 
gram is described from the budgetary 
standpoint. Subjects covered include 
apportionment and allocation of 
funds, re programming, the operation 
of the Secretary of Defense Emer- 
gency Fund and audits and review. 
Chapter VI Appraisal of RDT&E 
Effort. 

The execution of the RDT&E pro- 
gram is discussed from the viewpoint 
of the appraisal of on-going effort 
which provides the occasion for man- 
agement action. Focus is on organ- 
ization, procedures and practices at 
the suprabureau level. The theory 
of management by exception and the 
place of planning, reporting and ap- 
praisal in its implementation are 
discussed. The chapter also covers 
Office of the Director, Defense Re- 
search & Engincring continuing re- 
view of on-going projects and the 
physical evaluation of equipment and 
weapons systems by the operating 
forces. 

Chapter VII Procurement of 
IIDT&E Effort. 

The chapter deals with the process 
of arranging for the implementation 
of RDT&E effort, whether performed 
by in-house laboratory or under eon- 
tract by a non -profit institution or 
private industry. RDT&E procure- 
ment policies and contracting pro- 
'edures for each major category of 
RDT&E effort are discussed as well 
as the more technical aspects of con- 
tracting procedures and requirements. 
Volume II. 

Volume II is a collection of official 
information, brought together for 
reference. It conisists of nine ap- 
pendices on the following subjects: 
Appendix A- Glossary. 

The glossary is a collection of def- 
initions of terms used in RDT&E 
management. Even though definitions 
were culled from official directives and 
manuals, few have been proscribed 
for general use. The source of each 
term is identified. A reference list 
of sources and other glossaries is 
provided. 

Appendix B The Navy Directives 
System, 

The organization of the Navy di- 
rectives system is explained along 
with information on available aids 
for identifying directives applicable 
to particular subjects, 
Appendix C Classification Systems, 

Several classification systems em- 
ployed in RDT&E management are 
presented. The relationship between 
programming and appropriation clas- 
sification in the RDT&E area is 
explained and illustrated. 
Appendix D The Nature of RDT&E 
Effort. 

The categories of RDT&E effort 
into Research, Exploratory Dcvelop- 
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ment, Advanced Development, Engi- 
neering Development and Operational 
Systems Development is explained 
and definitions of these categories are 
provided. 
Appendix E Organizations. 

This appendix comprises approxi- 
mately half of Volume II. It repre- 
sents an attempt to provide relatively 
detailed information on all major 
organizations, except laboratories, 
which are involved in the manage- 
ment of Department of the Navy 
RDT&E effort. In addition to the 
organization of the elements of the 
Department of the Navy, the organi- 
zation of the Office of the Director, De- 
fense Research & Engineering, the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group, joint agencies and other Gov- 
ernment agencies involved in RDT&E 
are covered. The chapter also includes 
information on major RDT&E boards 
and advisory groups and test organi- 
zations. 

Appendix F Laboratories. 

Background information on the 
function of the Navy's in-house lab- 
oratories is provided along with briefs 
on each institution. These briefs in- 
clude a statement of laboratory loca- 
tion and mission. 

Apendix G Policies. 

Some major statements of policy 
applicable to management of the 
Department of the Navy RDT&E 
effort are provided. These include 
basic defense pojicies, basic RDT&E 
policies and policies on contracting 
for the guide. 

Appendix H Promoting Effectiveness 

and Economy. 

Information on management con- 
cepts, techniques and programs cur- 
rently in use by the Department of 
Defense and tho Navy to improve the 
utilization of funds and effectiveness 
and economy of operations is provided, 
The appendix also provides informa- 
tion on obtaining advice and assist- 
ance for improving the coat effective- 
ness of operations. 

Appendix I -Charts. 

This section contains both charts 
collected from official Government 
sources and original charts developed 
for the guide. 

The guide is designed to be a "liv- 
ing document" constantly responding 
to changes in RDT&E management 
and structure and processes, and 
constantly improving in content and 
presentation. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (R&D) continues to ex- 
ercise direct and personal supervision 
of this complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation on Navy RDT&E, 

The Department of the Navy 
RDT&E Management Guide (NAVSO 
P-2457) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Washington, 
D. G., 20402. Volume I and Volume 
II are now available at a purchase 
price of $.60 and $1.50 per copy, 
respectively. 




Raytheon Company's field engi- 
neer Joseph J. Jelinek was cited by 
the Air Force's Air Defense Com- 
mand for his contributions to the 
command's electron tube life im- 
provement program which resulted in 
a coit avoidance of more than $26 
million over a three-year period . . . 
"Small Business is Big Business and 
Good Business," according to McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corporation. Of 4,460 
suppliers, 79.4 per cent are small 
business firms, 

Lockheed-California Company, un- 
der Army contract to determine the 
capability of a rigid-rotor aircraft 
to act as a flying weapons platform, 
has completed special aiming ac- 
curacy tests. Aiming accuracy was 
tested from hover to speeds of 160 
mph and at ranges up to 10,000 feet 
. . . Rocketdyne topped by six per 
cent its established cost reduction 
goal during Fiscal Year 1966. The 
1965 goal was increased by 66 per 
cent over the previous year. 

During 1 the recent Association of 
the U. S. Army Annual Meeting in 
Washington, D. C., Ling-Temco- 
Vought published a daily tabloid, 
Salute, to keep attendees current on 
meeting; activities . . . The Navy com- 
mended Vitro Laboratories' Willie W. 
Murray and Travis L. Curry for their 
work on the Polaris program. 

Sylvania Electronic Systems has 
reported a saving of $9.G million dur- 
ing the first half of 1966 in support 
of the Defense Department's cost 
reduction program . , , Seven Air 
Force officers just back from combat 
in Vietnam . visited McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation for an imhntrial 
briefing on their experiences with the 
company-produced F-4C . . . The 
fir it major supplier to receive Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Zero Defects 
citation was TRW Valve Division. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corporation 
is working on the development of 
an operational float system to elimi- 
nate the rock 'n roll from ocean- 
based aircraft. The concept will be 
tested on the Navy's P-5A seaplane 
. . , Fairgoers at the Los Angeles 
County Fair's "Science USA" were 
fascinated by tho General Dynamics 
Corporation-produced Redeye. They 
had the opportunity to aim and fire 
a simulated misaile system . , . 
Thomas V. Jones, Chairman and Pres- 
ident of Northr,op Corporation, re- 
ported a savings of more than $19 
million in Northrop's support of the 
Defense Department's cost reduction 
program. 



Martin Company is modifying a 
number of B-57 twin-jet bombers for 
the Air Force. The B and C models 
are being modified to a tactical con- 
figuration . . . The completion of over 
five years work was marked by West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation's De- 
fense and Space Center when the 
SPG-59 radar and weapon' direction 
equipment wai delivered to the Navy 
. . . Thipkol Chemical Corporation's 
Elkton Division conducted its 30,000th 
rocket firing, The test was of a 
rocket motor designed to ride atop 
tho Apollo spacecraft in the early 
part of its trip to the moon. 

One of the sidelights of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
George E. Touch's visit to Spcrry 
Gyroscope Company was the wit- 
nessing of employees signing pledge 
cards at the start of the company's 
Zero Defects program . , . Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, Inc., is equip- 
ping a number of C-136 aircraft 
to provide communications with the 
Apollo space capsule. The aircraft 
will also provide broad, general test 
range support to defense programs 
, . . "The Research Explosion," by 
Assistant Secretary of tho Air Force 
for Research and Development Alex- 
ander II. Flax was the lead article 
in the last issue of Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory's magazine, Per- 
spective, 

The Bunker-Rnmo Corporation re- 
ceived an "exceptional" rating from 
the Air Force's Los Angeles Contract 
Management District for its small 
business subcontracting procurement 
program. The firm issued purchase 
orders totaling $7 million in one year 
to firms qualifying aa small busi- 
ness. . . . The Navy's 8,000th man to 
qualify aa a helicopter pilot was 
Marine Corps First Lieutenant C. W. 
Ghiscr in a Sikorsky Aircraft UH-24 
. . . Forty students and faculty 
members of the Brazilian National 
War College toured the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company. They represented a party 
of 80 men who were on a two-week 
tour of the United States as part of 
their War College training . . . Doug- 
las Aircraft Company's Missile and 
Space Systems Division plans to build 
a prototype device for detection and 
measurement of several spacecraft 
cabin atmosphere contaminants. The 
measurement probe will be designed 
to detect such cabin contaminants 
as ammonia, carbon dioxide and other 
gases originating from man and 
spacecraft equipment. 
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DOD Instruction 5200.21, "Certifi- 
cation for A eceas to Scientific and 
Technical Information," Sept, 1, 1965. 
Establishes a certification procedure 
whereby U. S, Government or U. S. 
Government-sponsored research and 
development activities can be regis- 
tered for access to scientific and tech- 
nical information under cognizance 
of the DOD. 

DOD Instruction 7720.10, ''Con- 
tractor-Originated Value Engineering 
Change Proposals Reporting Re- 
quirements," Sept. 10, 1965, Provides 
uniform procedures and formats for 
reporting Value Engineering Change 
Proposals submitted by contractors 
to the Departments of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and the Defense 
Supply Agency as part of the DOD 
Value Engineering Program. 

DOD Directive 5141 .1, "Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis)," Sept, 17, 1965. Prescribes the 
responsibilities, functions and author- 
ities of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Systems Analysis), 



DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 

Publications Distribution Branch 
Offlce of the Secretary of 

Defense 

Room 3B 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 



Order AD 617 779N Investigation 
of Various Activator Refractory Sub- 
strate Combinations. General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. for the Air 
Force, June I960, 62 pp, $3. 

Order AD (IIS 4B9N Nondestructive 
Reliability Screening of Electronic 
Parts Usinff RF Noise Measurements. 
Aeronautical Div. of Honeywell, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn,, for the Air 
Force, June 1966, 176 pp, $5. 

Order AD dir fiOSN An Examina- 
tion of the Feasibility of Modular 
Design for Audiovisual Autoinatruc- 
tional Equipment. Air Force Beha- 
vioral Sciences Lab, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, May 1966, 36 pp, $2. 

Order AD 617 G09N Design Con- 
siderations Influencing the Size and 
Cost of Optical Components in Audio- 
Instructional Devices, Air Force Be- 
havioral Sciences Lab, Wright-Patter- 
son AFE, Ohio, May 1966, 41 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 28SN Review of Ma- 
rine Bio-Acoustics, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, 



for the Navy, Feb. 1965, 100 pp, $4, 

Order AD G19 S74N Reveiw of Con- 
cepts and Status of Procedures for 
Fracture-Safe Design of Complex 
Welded Structures Involving Metals 
of Low to Ultra-High Strength Levels. 
Metallurgy Div., U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C., June 
1966, 91 pp, $3. 

AD 618 065N Cryogenics Materials 
Data Handbook, Supplement 2, Martin 
Co., Denver Div.. for Air Force Ma- 
terials Lab, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, July 1966, 265 pp, $6. 

Order AD 619 038N Study of High 
Temperature Thermocouples. Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, for the Air Force, 
March 1965, 79 pp, $3. 

Order AD 618 1QSN Research 
Studies in Proportional Fluid State 
Control Components (Part 2). Gian- 
nini Controls Corp,, Malvern, Pa., for 
the Army. March 1965, 67 pp, $3. 

Order AD G18 057N fluid Amplifi- 
cation. 14, Paramets Affecting the 
Noise in No-Movinff-Parts Fluid De- 
vices. Army's Harry Diamond Labora- 
tories, Washington, D.C., April 1966, 
92 pp, $3. 

Order AD 619 S6GN Fluid Amplifi- 
cation. IB. Experimental Fluidic Ana- 
top Computation. Army's Harry 
Diamond Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C., June 1966, 54 pp, $3. 

Order AD 613 711N Instrumenta- 
tion. Army's Harry Diamond Labora- 
tories, Washington, B.C.. 1965, 23 pp. 
$1. 

Order 819 813N Soviet Infrared 
Sensors. Library of Congress for the 
Air Force, July 1966, 37 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 OS f (iN Explorations 
in the Automation of Senaorimotor 
Skill Training. Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Calif., for the 
Navy, May 1965, 81 pp, $3. 

Order AD fl 5SSN Adaptations of 
Scientists in Five Organizations: A 
Comparative Analysis. Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park, Calif., 
for the Air Force, May 1964, 128 
pp, $4. 

Order AD 619 $66 Radiative Prop- 
erties of Gases. Volume I. General 
Discussions. Rocketdyne Div., of 
North American Aviation, Canoga 
Park, Calif,, for the Navy, August 
1966, 218 pp, $6. 

Order AD 617 058 Reliable Dielec- 
tric Films for Micro circuits. Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, 
Calif., for the Army, May 1965, 65 
pp, $3. 

Order AD 6&Q 938 Application of 
Ultra-High Pressure to a Study of 
Organic Semiconductors, New York 
University's School of Engineering 
and Science for the Air Force, June 
1966, 78 pp, ?3. 



Order AD 619 879 Research in 
Purification and Single Crystal 
Growth of II-VI Compounds. Eagle- 
Picher Research Laboratories, Miami, 
Okla., for the Air Force, May 1966, 
131 pp, $4. 

Order AD 620 S$7 Research on U- 
VI Compound Semiconductors. Clevite 
Corp., Cleveland, for the Air Force, 
May 1965, 215 pp, $6. 

Order AD 619 717 Investigation 
of the Electrical and Optical Prop- 
erties of Junctions in Vapor-Deposited 
Compound Semiconductors. Sperry 
Rand Research Center, Sudbury, 
Mass., for the Air Force, June 1966. 
38 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 989N Hole-Drilling 
Strain-Gage Method of Measuring 
Residual Stresses. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C,, July 
1965, 27 pp, $2. 

Order AD 618 031N Pulse Laser 
Instrumentation, Air Force Weapons 
Laboratory, Kirtland AFB, N.M., 
June 1965, 67 pp, $3. 

Order AD 618 7UN Infrared 
Tran&mittance of Optical Materials 
at Low Temperatures. Navy Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif.. 
June 1965, 17 pp, $1, 

Order AD 620 3S5N Computer Pro- 
gram for the Analysis of Visible 
Spcctrometrio Data: Chramaticity. 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind,, 
August 1965, 46 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 S9SN Deposition of 
Silicon on Insulating Siibstrates. Wes- 
tinghouse Research Labs, Pittsburgh 
for the Air Force, July 1965, 100 pp, 

$3. 

Order AD 619 4SSN Solid State 
Switch Stiidjf, Westinghouse, Yorfc- 
ville, N.Y,, for the Air Force, Juno 
1965, 160 pp, $4. 

Order AD 618 7SBN Research and 
Development for Semiconductor Sur- 
face Control and Stabilization, Mo- 
torola, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz,, for the 
Air Force, March 1966, 113 pp, $4. 

Order AD 618 90ffN A Functional 
Study of Epitaxy by Flash Evapora- 
tion. Phllco Applied Research Lab, 
Blue Bell, Pa., for the Air Force, 
April 1965, 76 pp, $3. 

Order AD 617 733N Evaluation of 
RMSKP Tungsten Sheet. Solar Div., 
of International Harvester, San Di- 
ego, for the Navy, July 1966, 19t) 
pp, $6. 

Order AD 618 9S5N The Use of 
Sprain Softening to Improve the Prop- 
erties of Refractory Metals. Materials 
Research Lab., Richton Park, 111., for 
the Navy, March 1966, 46 pp, $2, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A NATO Common Defense Market 
(Continued from paffe 6) 

when we speak of a common market 
in practical living form, we speak 
of the organizations that we know _ of 
as common markets today which 
never quite achieve, but at least 
strive to increase, the flow of tech- 
nology, capital, labor and products 
across borders with the minimum of 
interference for the specific purpose 
of improving the product returned 
for the effort expended. The goal is 
relatively simple. It is the process 
that is complex. Attempts are being 
made in almost every regional area 
of the world to group the buying 
powers of an entire region in order 
to bring the economy of scale to the 
production planning for the region. 

Common markets in their purest 
sense are designed to support the 
most efficient producers and not to 
support all of the independently sub- 
sidized producers in the separate 
states. It will not be surprising, 
therefore, to see some allied indus- 
tries barely maintaining themselves 
on a highly subsidised basis opposed 
to the idea of a common defense 
market. I do not think these people 
are to be criticized for we too from 
time to time, as this matter develops, 
will have to consider carefully the 
necessary position of our own indus- 
tries. 

Also, it is my opinion, derived 
through extensive discussions with 
U. S. manufacturers, that on balance 
the highly competitive approach that 
has been taken here in the U. S., par- 
ticularly as a result of Secretary Mc- 
Namara's cost reduction programs, 
places U. S. industries in fit condition 
for competition throughout the world. 
The large buying by our allies in the 
U. S. of defense production has 
proved this point. For in spite_ of -what 
one may hear from time to time, this 
buying has been the result not of 
supersalesmen but of an increasing 
number of super-buyers throughout 
the world. Governments have increas- 
ingly insisted on purchasing non- 
productive defense materials at the 
lowest possible cost and, thereby, 
saving literally billions of dollars for 
their taxpayers. Therefore, in this 
respect we are already in a sort of a 
common defense market because moat 
of the major governments of NATO 
have already accepted the principle of 
buying selectively on the basis of 
technology and cost effectiveness in 
production and use. 

We will undoubtedly be moving- 
forward in the future in the develop- 
ment of international relationships 
between ourselves and certainly those 
nations which have placed such exten- 
sive dependence on American indus- 
try to maintain and develop a system 
based on these principles: 

The development of an efficient, 
lowest possible cost, highest possible 
quality defense industry. 

Minimum barriers to the free 

flow of capital, technology skills and 



products for the defense industries 
within the NATO alliance. 

Development of an effective spe- 
cialization with the result that the 
defense producers in each country ap- 
ply themselves to those areas of fab- 
rication in which they have the great- 
est capable efficiency. 

Exploitation of the "economy of 
scale" first on a selective basis and 
then in broader ways. 

Development of a network of 
Industry-to-industry relationships of 
technical associations. 

I believe the job of the Government 
is to try to maintain the proper policy 
environment for such competition by 
industry; to move ahead in specific 
selective projects with industry in the 
next few years to test out the oper- 
ating principles. 

Joint Production and Development 
Activities. 

Having discussed the nature of a 
common market we can now turn to 
the even more practical world of deal- 
ing- with specific movements towards 
joint arms production and other ac- 
tivities which will have the effect of 
creating a common defense market 
for NATO. 

The record of the U. S. Is tremen- 
dous in this regard, I doubt that any 
other nation in history has ever done 
more to stimulate international pro- 
duction and development projects. 
There has been more said about our 
exports in the past four years than 
has been said about those other pro- 
jects and, therefore, I think it ifl 
essential to review with everybody 
the base from which the U. S. initi- 
ates any movement towards a NATO 
common market. Let me review some 
of the major programs that have 
been prompted, coddled, stimulated 
and supported with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of technology and 
even large amounts of hard cash by 
the U. S. in recent years. 

First, there arc a series of pro- 
duction programs for which the U. S. 
provided over $200 million in research 
and development technology to bring 
hundreds of European companies into 
tho production of modern weapons 
systems, 

There was the F-104 production 
program, valued at $1,500 million, into 
which the U. S. contributed $140 mil- 
lion in cash. 

There was the NATO Hawk pro- 
duction program, valued at $6fiO 
million, into which the U, S. contrib- 
uted $134 million in cash. 

There was the NATO Sidewinder 
production program, valued at about 
$40 million, into which the U. S. con- 
tributed $9 million in cash. 

There was the NATO Bullpup 
production program, valued at $30 
million, into which the U, S, contrib- 
uted $8 million in cash. 

There waa the NATO Mark 44 
Torpedo production program, valued 
at about $20 million, into which the 
"U. S. contributed $2 million in cash. 

And, of course, the U. S. programs 



do not end there. In the 'last four 
years there have been numerous pro- 
grams of research and development 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis 
with our allies. Over $132 million was 
expended by the U. S. directly 
with its allies during these last four 
years on allied research programs of 
the following types: 

Army Anti-tank missiles, mines, 
mortars, and fuses; surface-to-air 
missiles, radar defense against chemi- 
cal agents, personnel and cargo car- 
riers and rocket-assisted ammunition. 

Navy Maritime patrol aircraft> 
radar jammers, small submarines, 
surface-to-surface missiles ; small air- 
craft, oceanography, anti-submarine 
warfare rocket systems and sonar 
equipment. 

Air Force Air-to-air and air- 
to-ground missiles, supersonic turbo- 
jet engines, lightweight strike air- 
craft, lift-thrust engines, line scan 
reconnaissance and airborne elec- 
tronics. 

Basic research areas of the bio- 
sciences, chemical sciences, electronics, 
geophysics and propulsion. 

Aircraft such as the P-1127 ver- 
tical short take-off and landing air- 
craft. 

Through cooperative research and 
development projects in the most 
recent past, work has begun on the 
main battle tank for the future, a 
heavy equipment transporter, plasma 
research, mertial navigation, beryl- 
lium aircraft engines, lightweight 
V/STOL fighter and associated 
engines, lift-thrust engines and the 
joint testing and evaluation of a wide 
range of aircraft. 

It is hard to estimate the amount 
of technology flowing to Europe in 
these projects over and above the 
amount of actual cash going into the 
allied development work. It is even 
harder to estimate the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of technology that 
have been going to our allies under 
the Data Exchange Program. Over 
500 agreements on data exchange 
with most of the information going 
one way, from the U. S. to our allies, 
have been active in the last four 
years. 

On the ground Field radio 
communications, rifle and hand gre- 
nades, mortar and artillery sheila, 
armored vehicles, protection against 
chemical agents, night vision devices, 
anti-tank missiles, air defense mis- 
siles, reconnaissance drones, dehy- 
dration and irradiation of food, 
armament for helicopters, optical 
fire control devices, boosted rocket 
artillery and multlfuel engines. 

On tho sea 'Sonar and radar, 
communications navigation, counter- 
measures, tactical missiles, mines and 
toi-pedooB, tactical data systems, ship 
machinery, optics, hydrodynamics, 
ship and aircraft construction ana 
oceanography, 

In the air Aircraft structure, 
aircraft engines, range instrumenta- 
tion, electronic componentry, geo- 
physics, airborne computers, pressure 
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suit design, celestial tracking, tactical 
missiles, aerial photography, vortical 
take-off and landing, ejection seats, 
airborne navigation, aircraft arrest- 
ing" devices and three-dimensional 
radar. 

And some people say it hasn't been 
a two-way street. 

Looking to the Future. 

This brings us up to the present 
and the need to consider the future 
nature of actions which will he in- 
dicative of a "movement towards 
what in effect would be a NATO 
common market for defense produc- 
tion," First, the question of procure- 
ment policy some nations have com- 
plained about the action of the U. S. 
to place a 60 per cent price differen- 
tial requirement on the consideration 
of purchases abroad. This has been 
somewhat amusing to me because in 
my own personal 13 years of experi- 
ence with NATO supply activities 
almost every European nation has 
applied a rule of thumb such as this 
at some time in the past when its 
own balance of payments situation 
required it some of them con- 
tinue to do it today and, not only 
apply it as a rule of thumb, but 
actually force their military services 
to pay as much as a 25 per cent 
tariff out of their current budget on 
items procured abroad. 

Our first consideration in thinking 
of futher overseas procurement policy 
has been in direct relation with out- 
own export program and a self- 
interest recognition, on our own part, 
that some of the obstacles to a two- 
way street must he removed where 
large purchases from the U. S. are 
being; undertaken by our allies. There- 
fore, recently in the case of Great 
Britain, we indicated that we could 
not guarantee purchases but we would 
be \yilling in selected cases to allow 
British industry to compete with 
American industry on equal terms, 
This, in effect, meant on our part 
that not only would we remove the 
50 per cent rule from those items 
selected, but that we would also make 
application to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to remove any tariffs on items 
imported for the use of our own mili- 
tary forces. 

Taking such action on a selective 
basis will begin to establish the en- 
vironment in which a common market 
type industry can seek out the best 
ways and means of industrial coopera- 
tion in the armaments field. Whether 
or not this ever ends up in the re- 
moval of all barriers to the free move- 
ment of capital, materials and indus- 
try within the NATO market will 
depend on many considerations. Just 
as in the European Economic Com- 
munity the entire procedure was 
scheduled to take over 12-15 years 
and. even then did not cover the 
field of defense' production, so moat 
of these things must be considered in 
ftny application of a common market 
principle to defense, 



We contemplate selective projects 
over the next few years in three 
major areas: 

First, we are already developing 
plans for some new NATO coopera- 
tive production proposals for the 
1S65-1970 time frame similar to those 
that I mentioned before on the 
F-104G, the Hawk, Sidewinder, etc. 
We arc considering systems that meet 
a wide range of needs throughout 
Europe, such as the Redeye, the Mark 
12 IFF equipment, Sparrow air de- 
fense system for the F-104, tanks, 
and even aircraft. It would be our 
objective to implement such coopera- 
tive production programs with an in- 
creasing degree of competition be- 
tween the using nations and, thereby, 
gradually develop the concepts of 
free trade within these projects. 

Secondly, we are looking for ex- 
pansion of cooperation in research, 
development and technology exchange 
which will take off from the massive 
base of U. S. and allied exchanges in 
technology that exist today in broad 
general fields and apply it fo the 
attainment of specific armaments de- 
signs for practical application to the 
armed forces of NATO in the post- 
1970 time frame. 

By far the most interesting area 
has been a practical examination of 
component and subsystems buying 
which has been going on in connection 
with the F-4 Phantom production for 
the British government. We have 
been pressing this approach because,, 
when we examined only 17 of our 
leading export items, we found that 
the economical effect of producing 
these 17 items was nothing like one 
would expect in dealing- with only 17 
plus prime manufacturers. We found 
that over 40,000 suppliers in all 50 
states of the Union in over _ 1,700 
cities and towns were involved in the 
production of these 17 systems. This 
had been the result of -essentially 
common market competition between 
the states of the United States 
where barriers to such competition 
had been completely eliminated. It 
was clear that, if such barriers had 
existed, production would have pretty 
well been confined to five or six major 
states. 

Thus, we concluded that the arma- 
ments industry was not really as 
narrow as some suspected. To the 
contrary there was room for mnny 
suppliers to participate in a single 
weapon system program, We also 
concluded, however, that this type 
of competition was so complex that 
it was not the kind of procurement 
planning that could be done solely 
by Government. It would require the 
development of a new breed of engi- 
neer-diplomat to work ou the thou- 
sands of details necessary for the 
qualification of foreign companies and 
the exercise of industrial competition 
between these foreign and American 
companies. 

As a test, the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation has worked out these 



thousands of details on almost 200 
components or subsystems of the F-4 
Phantom and has qualified, in coop- 
eration with British government and 
industry, over 100 British companies 
to compete with American companies 
on components and subsystems for 
the F-4 aircraft being produced for 
Great Britain. Depending on how 
this competition comes out, there is 
a chance that well over $150 million 
of business will go to these British 
companies and will, thereby, save 
that much foreign exchange for the 
British government, 

Coming to the conclusion, I would 
like to translate all of these gen- 
eralities into some of my own per- 
sonal predictions for the future so 
that we might all understand the 
context in which any common defense 
market consideration will proceed in 
the next 10 years, 

First, in the next iO years I 
expect that our allies may purchase 
a minimum of $10 to $15 billion of 
their requirements from the U. S. 
by sheer virtue of the fact that 
most of these items will be a mini- 
mum of 30 to 40 per cent cheaper 
and will be highly competitive from 
a technical point of view reflecting- 
the continuing Icirgc research and 
development expenditures for U. S. 
military products, 

Secondly, T expect in the next 
10 years that some $fi-$10 billion 
of combined U. S. and allied require- 
ments may be bandied through inter- 
national production und development 
programs the largest amount of 
commwn production and development 
that has ever occurred in the history 
of the world. 

In the same 10 years an addi- 
tional ?60-$60 billion will be spent 
by our allies in their own countries 
with their own industry because it 
will be cheaper to do so than to war- 
rant transportation, etc., because it 
will reflect continuing protection of 
certain defense industries. 

That proceeding in these practical 
ways to resolve our problems we and 
our allies will place in position for 
Vne 1975-85 period a new breed of 
industries, engineer-diplomats, capi- 
tal und labor practiced in the tasks 
of ufling the common market approach 
to bring the economy of scale to an 
'ncrensing number of production pro- 
grams. 

Finally, in the period of the next 
10-20 years we will see a harmon- 
ization in allied military require- 
ments and products to an extent not 
ever seen before in the field of ve- 
hicles, armor, aircraft, missiles and 
electronics. 

I trust that I have been able to give 
you something to think about in your 
own company planning and that you 
will find many more ways and means 
than I have described to participate 
in the scheme of things to come, 
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New Analysis System 
of Used Aircraft Oil 
Saves Lives, Dollars 

Navy technicians at the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station Overhaul and Re- 
pair Laboratory have developed a 
new and reliable method for detecting 
potential aircraft engine trouble by 
analysis of an aircraft's used oil. 

The new system, which is now un- 
der development throughout the Serv- 
ices, is saving the lives of pilots, 
passengers and millions of dollars 
worth of equipment. 

Some have compared the system to 
the blood analyses used by physicians 
because it gives an indication of what 
is happening inside without actually 
observing the interior of the mecha- 
nism. 

The process is based on the fact 
that engine parts are constructed of a 
variety of materials and that fric- 
tion wear on the moving parts of an 
engine produce metal particles that 
are carried away by lubricating oil 
and remain in permanent suspension 
as a collodial solution. 

Under normal operating conditions, 
the metal contaminants exist only in 
trace amounts so small that it has 
been nearly impossible to determine 
either concentration or identification 
by traditional wet chemical methods. 

The current availability of sophis- 
ticated optical and electronic instru- 
ments, however, has made possible 
the achievement of a rapid and exact 
determination of oil contaminants in 
concentrations of fractions of parts 
per million. Coupled with this instru- 
mental development has been the more 
important one of correlating the test 
results obtained with wear rates of 
lubricated metal components. By 
studying the oil's content, analysts 
are able to identify those parts which 
are wearing out faster than normal. 

Although most planes are equipped 
with emergency trouble detectors, 
such as oil screens and chip detec- 
tor devices which automatically light 
a warning signal in the cockpit, only 
oil analysis can uncover trouble before 
it becomes an emergency and a threat 
to the safety of a plane in flight. 

The tests are performed by taking 
periodic samples of used oil from 
aircraft engines and sending them to 
laboratory facilities equipped with 
spectrometers designed to indicate 
what types of metal are present and 
in what amounts, 

If a higher than normal concentra- 
tion of any metal is found, the com- 
mand which submitted the sample is 
notified and trouble shooting meas- 
ures are initiated on the aircraft to 
determine the cause. After mainte- 
nance has been completed a second 
sample is submitted to see if excess 
metal t is still present. If there is, 
a major engine overhaul is recom- 
mended. 

The system produces substantial 
economic advantages because parts 



can be replaced when needed, instead 
of waiting for complete engine over- 
hauls. Thus, fewer overhauls are 
necessary. 

In the meantime, however, there 
remain certain obstacles which must 
be overcome. Major among them is 
the limited number of spectro-chemi- 
cal laboratory facilities available to 
the Military Services, With this fac- 
tor particularly in mind, all three 
Services are currently evaluating 
various instruments suitable for field 
use which are relatively portable and 
which do not require the rigid en- 
vironmental control necessary for the 
massive instruments used at the basic 
laboratories. 

Still further in the future is the 
development of a predicting instru- 
ment located in the aircraft itself. 
This would be an in-flight instrument 
coupled with a computer which would 
be capable of monitoring; increase in 
rate of metal concentration and of 
relating this information to remain- 
ing safe flight time. 

Whatever the type of field instru- 
ment which eventually emerges, it will 
still possess only the capacity of 
measuring the rate of wear of lubri- 
cated parts. A ripe field for future 
research will be the development of 
an instrument which will detect im- 
pending catastrophic failures caused 
by abnormalities not related to wear. 
These include fatigue failures which, 
to date, have continued to defy scien- 
tific solution. 

Army Testing Foam 
Insulated Containers 

The feasibility of using polyure- 
thane foam and aluminum foil to help 
control the humidity in large metal 
shipping containers is being investi- 
gated by the "U.S. Army Materiel 
Command Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Port Bel- 
voir, Va. 

Tests and evaluation of the foam 
and foil as a barrier for moisture- 
vapor proofing are being made on the 
Type 2 Conex Container, which is a 
fi' by 8' container made of corrugated 
steel and weighing approximately 
1,500 pounds. 

Controlled Humidity Conex Con- 
tainers now being used have welded 
steel liners and sealed double doors 
to obtain a moisture -vapor proof seal, 
A free-breathing tube containing 
desiccant controls the relative humid- 
ity within the container. Extremes 
of temperature cause extremes of 
thermal expansion and contraction in 
steel lined containers. The use of 
polyurethane foam and foil as a liner 
should provide better control of tem- 
perature extremes with more desira- 
ble thermal conditions and less 
moisture load on the desiccant. 

Testing of the conversion kit and 
converted container is being conducted 
at Fort Lee. Va,, and is expected to 
be completed in the summer of 1966. 



AF Base Gets 
National Glass Bank 

A national glass "bank" contain- 
ing more than 2,500 pieces of optical- 
quality glass has been transferred to 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, from Olm- 
sted Air Force Base, Pa. 

The Air Force Logistics Command 
( AFLC ) directed movement of the 
collection of glass to the Utah in- 
stallation and designated Ogden Air 
Materiel Area (AMA) as custodian 
of the bank. Ogden AMA will be re- 
sponsible for storing the glass and 
controlling its issue. 

Glass items in the collection are 
unfinished blanks in various sizes 
which can be manufactured into 
lenses or mirrors by grinding and 
polishing. The pieces range in size 
from 5.2 inches to 28,75 inches in 
diameter and from % inch to G 
inches in thickness. The complete 
collection weighs more than 80,000 
pounds and occupies 4,160 cubic fuet 
of storage space. 

The glass bank began as a collec- 
tion of German optical-quality glass 
for which the National Bureau of 
Standards was given the responsibil- 
ity for control after World War II. 
NBS catalogued the glass and, to 
make the collection more complete, 
contracted with an American glass 
manufacturer to supply blanks that 
would fill the gaps in the German 
glass sizes and types. 

In 1962 responsibility for main- 
taining the glass bank was trans- 
ferred from the National Bureau of 
Standards to the Air Force Logistics 
Command. 
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Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at price indi- 
cated from : 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 

Department of Commerce 

Springfield, Va: 22151 

Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 

Defense Documentation Center 

Cameron Station 

Alexandria, Va. 22814 
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ContrnrlH of $1,000.0(10 niul ovur 
awarded during tin- month <>f 
Oclobur IHOfi: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

1--.I) V. (iooilrleli Co.. Akron, Ohio. (l.dYl,- 
500 IfitHI ciillttiiitlMn fiilirln fuel ilnmin. 
Ditfimno (Jt'iiiinil Mui>lily ('mitor, ItU'li- 

GKni!iVr NU-el Corp.. Onklutid, Oiilif. tll.aim.- 
112(1. 4,4!W.l |l;l nuiinl f.'it.- iiimln. Ui'f ..... i" 
Ooniilruolfon Mui-i'ly Cniitui', Ciiliimtuiii, 

."l.'onlin tint l (HI Co., Hinnil ..... T.*x.. gl.UfiU.- 

7(10. ttlHI.UIIll liiiT*>|pi f iH< ..... I ittiirlin' fmil 

nil li"li" Chiirk'H, l.H, IWiiiimi r'liol Mii|i|tlv 
Omili'i-. Ak'xniidi'tn. VH. ...... 

Houlhurn Allilntlr Co., Kiiiixvlllu, I mm. 
ia,l!OH.ft()(t. H<lV,l!f>lr routed nylon twill 
]mnclmu. Iliift'iiiio Prrmmnitl Huiijtorl. Otui- 
tcr, I'hlkuh'liihlii. 

..The DofoiiHfl I'uol Nupply t.oittor, Aluxnn. 
drln, VH., hint hmiiml tint following 0111- 
triiolii tut 1 fm'l oil imtl tfiiiiiillmi for mm lit. 
military Iniiiiilliilloiiti In th r tint ITU llulli"! 
Hlnli'ii! (,'illf Oil Corp., llmmlmi, 'IVx. (',!,- 
Uflfl.VUflj Norony Mobil (HI Co., Now Yorli 
(Mty, r.MN'UUI; Humble Oil & ItelliilnK 
Co., II ...... loll, T.'K, 91, 1170, 1)14; mxt HONK 

Oil & Chomlrn] Corp., I '"i- III Aiiihuy. N, J. 

(i.Gftiuai. 

United !''ruU & 1'ood Corp., Itoutou. 
Sl.lllU.OM. Ui!,)',H pimndii "f rw ikhy- 
driitwl iihrlmii. Ih'fi'iiiii' IWmiiini'l tltiiii ..... I 
(Sun tur, I'hlliuli'liihlii. , , 

Norlhwciilern HtH & Wire Co., Hli-Hlim, 
111, $l.{lfiMlfl. lUVIW I'olln ,,f nuinirlliin 
Imrliud wirn (00 find HIT mil), Ili'ttmitii 
Oiimilninllon Nui'i'ly Oisnti'r, t.oliiinbim, 

OHrn'r Mnycr & Co., Miullmiti, Win. 81. 4(111. - 
70H, ii.nfill.lUHl imiindn nf i-tiitium fi'tttik- 
fiirlcru, Drfonnti IVrnonin'l !lii|i|iot'i tU'iili-r. 
HulmlHttmiin HcHlontil Hitntltnim-Utrtt, Cli|. 

Allmi (lv*riill (In., M.mroii. N, !!., I,I)I7. 
ID]. UM, 41111 imm'ii t'olltm imiillii cuiilit. 
Ik>rim I'l'i-miniml tlimiinrl I'mitui 1 , I'hlln- 

'JtiNfitli ' I'lfhitnl'* Muni Co.. I'hllmli'h'liln. 

0,UIU,7H;i, liH.nilll luntillfii of Hli'ol liuullnit 
in ti III. Dftfnn-m CotinlniU>in Mitm'ly lioiH.tr, 
(Iiiliirnliiiii, Ohln. 

-Hyro Ht*l Co., lilrtu'.l. Ohio. )H,Ua.I!'jn, 
!U,M<I l>iinillc!i of luiKlliiu: inl". l><>r<>ni.< 
CniiiilnifUnn Hiiindy Cuntui', Cnliinilnin, 

Kdntiiiim Ko.lnk <!o., lloohi-nter, N.Y. II,- 
itHO.IIHII. Ifl.lKKI nillH t.f ruil'lttl )ihoto|(rlilili' 
Him. nufniinn (loin>rnl Hii|i|ily Contcr, Illclh 
niiunl, Vn, 

MaiiNimlit Ctinmlrn! Co., Hi. I.imlw. tl.llifl.- 
UOU, IlfHl.iMlil iciillniiH of I lor Md I (In, MoTiMitnfi, 
111. Ditfi'iiiid (iciit'i-iil Hitiiiilir (It'ii t (if. Itl''li- 
miind, Vn. 

OBcnr My*r & Co., Mitillnun, Win. Sl.flHV... 
UHIl. l,',!(U.Oi!4 CHUN nf iinrlt HiitinnKfl Hiiliu. 
DiifiiniiK I'crimiuipl Hmnmrt Cmitcr, I'ltlln- 
ilnllihlii, 

Hrynn IlroN, 1'nrklnir Co., West 1'i'lnl, 
Minn. (l.'inil.UOH, 1, 4 (14.11 (HI nmn ><r |iork 
nnimK' iltiltH, llnfi'iino l'itrntitnii'1 Hni>i'i"'l 
Cenlcr, I'lillniMiilil"- 

tllnmonil Fruit (JrowetN, Jl>m<l Itlvttr, On'. 
|l,00!t,!IH(l. Hfi.lHKI mm'* of cnnn^l iiHtrn. 

I'cl'Hlllllinl Hlll'tXM't (^lltltr, I'llltll- 



Hliell Oil Co., N(.w York (Illy, 

I.nOO.COn liurroln nf fuel oil. 

Hiimily Cn(r, Alt<Nniiilrln, Vn. 

Preil Wlillnk<r Co., 1'hllnitolhlifn, Jl.r.UH.- 

iSIHJ. 1,240,01)0 tuiiiiiilH of uriiiircil niul i-nr- 

honlr.etl wniil. llnfoiiflfl I'dmniiiit.'! 



North Amerlrun 1'nrktnir ttorii,, itowtoii. 
tUZfl.flOa. aVfl.HHO fltx-imntiil faun nf 
tiornun bwf. t)t(nii Vnmtiiinnl 
Cimtur, Plillftdiiliililu, 
.Intermttlminl ftlion Vn., HI, I.nulii, 
H0H. 144.HRO imlrw of innn'n litnrh 
oxford (kens HhntM. nfpiitiH rr<itini Hint- 



J, F. MeKlwitfn (!., Nnnluiit, N.H, 
nOO. aeo.DOO imlm of imw'N lilnck 
oxfonl lr4*nn stxnm, Dofflnne PtirHtinnol 
liort Oentor, 
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(iPtienro, Inc., Niinhvllki. 'IViui. $l,80S,200, 
aOU.OlHl tuilru nf nuin'ii liliuili k'ulhoi- uxfunl 
ihviiii iilinni. lliiCuiiHi) I'ovBOtiinjl HiinimrL 
Cuntiir, IMilliKlcliiltlii. 

Council Mfjt, Corji., I'tnt. Hmltli, Arlt, 
SI.infl.H54. 11 IB Profnlirlcnliiil iitiucl-lyiit. 
ri'fi'lKtsrnltini. IJift!niio (innoru) Hiniiily (Jen- 
liu 1 , Itli-hinouil, Vn. 

'.'.'! UnUoil Hint Hteol Corp., (lliutlnuntl, Ohio. 
*l,14,t]-iri. ir)H,r>OII iiinilu uf Imrbwl wiry. 
Jullot, 111. Dt'ti'iini' (tiiiintnuHlDii 
('I'litri 1 , (InliiitiliiiK, Oliin. 
,loH<\|ih rirknrd'H HUIHI Co., 
K,IIUri,r>41!. !l (1 ,111111 Ininillni of tiU'ol Inn (Unit 
tnnlii. Ui-rmiiii! CoiiiilruiMloii Hii|i|ily Citiilei', 
I'liliiinUiiii, Oliln. 

Hyro Hlt-rl Co.. Olnml. Ohio. H,l4a.aaO. 
<<4,niU liu n ill en of ntiH'l Iniiillnit miitu, DC- 
fiiimti ('oimti'iitillDii Hnii|ily Oontur, Oolum- 
linn, Ohio. 

W d'oliliin l-'n ((In Itcllnlnir ('ft., I.on Annolcn. 
*l,IIH!.n;!l), r.1fijll)( linri'dii df Nil. (1 /lid 
nil, lli'fiiini(t l''ut'l HiM'iily ('cnttir, Aloxiin- 
ilrln, Vn. 

Annroiulii Wlrn & I'nlAo Co., Now York 
City. 81.11111,71". l!7H,im() twi of tt-lo|ihimo 
rnl>l. Dcfcnnu InduiilHnl Hinnily (Junior, 
IMlllllilrll.hlll, 

Thnrnto KiiiH Cor|)., Mluiii'it|iiil[ii. $l,fil]H,- 
(11)0. 1,0111) nifi'lucriilloii unllii. Ucfuniiu 
(Ifiu'i'iil HniM'lv Oniitoi'. Itlt'hniiiitil, Vn. 

'.'.(> Httiiiititnl Oil ConiiKiiiy i'f Cnllfoniln, Kim 
Kmiifhico. JB.OHUHH). l.OBO.dOU bnrroln of 
Ho. 11 furl oil. Ili'ft'iiiiii l''ni'l Huii|ily (/outer, 
Ak'Xiuitli'ld, Vn, 

Union Oil Comiiniiy o( Cnllfurnhi, fdin An- 
olcn. J| IflH, 11(10. mitMIIKl 1inrn>lii of Nit. 
funl oil. Iti'fi'iiim Kucl Hiumly Coiilor, Ak-x- 
niiilrNi, Vn. 



ARMY 

I'tihr Si Co.. inn) Mniinninii (!on- 



. 

Nlnirtliiii CD,, Cohmluiii, III. fI.l)4G.OO(l. 
(!(inntriii<tloii work on HID Ohio mill Mln- 
Nourl Itlvcni Nuvluntlnii 1'riijuiH, KiiKlnoor 
lIlHlrlrt, 111. 1 -nil In, 

WIIMnm MrWIIlliimH IniluMrkH, Now Or- 
IVHIMI. *l,V(H,fiUl!. Wnrk tin tliu Alcliiifiilnyn 
Kloiiil Cimlrnl l'n>Ji!rt. Kiudiicor lUnlrlcl, 
Nw Orlcnini. 

Allld-Chslmerii Mfff. Co., York, 1'n. !H,- 
tHU.tHS. Mnnufiniliiro nnil ilollvury of llvo 
liyitrnullii tiirbliU'H for HID Ov.urlc l.iiok unil 
Until itowiirhniiiii;, O^nrk, Ark. York. Enid- 
Ht'iir niMlrltil, I.llllu Itiick, Ark. 
Cutler-llHnimvr, Ino., Unt-r Tnvk, N.Y. H,- 
llllH.iril). Olio -nitttlyiio nnil four ncrvlco 
li-nt. itutilnln of H Hiinrnh mill iiilorceiil Afl- 
tii'iiihly with U't'hnli-Hl rooort mill nnclllnry 
ItiiniH. Army Klt'Clnttilcii Coiumntiil (AMU), 
Furl Miiiunnulli, N.J, 

l-'orti Motor Ilii., Di'iirborn. Mlnh. $1,444,- 
IHIII. H -ton iillllly IriickN. HlKlilnni) I'nrk, 
Mtch. Army Muklllty Commiuiil (AMU), 
Wiirrun, Mk'li. 

CDlltim Itmlla (! DnllHH, Ti-x. l,00,00p. 
Alr-ln-nriiiiinl <!i>mintinlnUloii not.i (AN/ 
AIM! H4). Army Kief Iron Ion Uummnml 
(AMO), l-'nrl Monnnuith, NJ. 
llnuliM Aircraft Co.. (Julvwr lt*, $Mt. 
J4,nH,(!Hfl, IteMtsarfllt im UNO o( TOW ('titlie 
Iniini'lHtil Oiillt'nlly Trnnkoil Wlro 
inliiHlla) woniiim on hullcniilern, ' 
Arlw, niul (Julviir (Illy. I.ON Aiijtok'H 
cnri'iiiynl Uhtlrlnt, I'tiHitdeim, dnllf. 
(ImmbtirlBtii Corn., Hcrnntoii, 1'n. 
Hfill. Hfiinm iii'oJflttHen. Horiiiiton. Arnmii- 
nUtiin rrofliireinenl niul Hiii'I'ly Aitoncy 
(AMU), Jollnl. HI. 

NnHitnfll Cn1i KirlMter ('.ft., Unyton, Ohio. 
81,141,04(1, OlnitHllkd clef troll ten criul|>mcnl. 
Klertroiilm OnminiiiKl (AMO), tori Mun- 
inoiilli, N.J. 

Harvey Aluminum Hnln, Torrniico, UHf. 
4.H02,flt8. Ainiimnltldit. Mflmt, 'lonn. 
Amniiinlltiiii Proonrcmniil nnd Hujnily 
AKfiicy. (AMOt Jdllol, 111. 
I,Mk.(iolitmiin Coro,, Now Yoi-k City. 
|l,174,aifi. (li)iiHlnicllon of mimlwim] bnr. 
nieU mul miHlonilKiitlon nj. "i'"! 1 }* ''IS' 1 '; 
Hm HI Wni.hliiKt.iii Hll. W l v Ilo i n J{ l E BW 
York Knln(ir ntntrkit, Now York Oily, 
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ItDiuIiifftan Arms Co,, Drliljioprt;"'(!oitir. 

$HH,470,in, Onlnniioo iloniH. Independence, 
Mo. Amtiuinitlun Procurement nnd Sumily 
ARonoy (AMC), Jollct. III. 

Tlilokol Chcmknl Corp., Urlulol, Ptv. fl,- 
IHC.'llO, Annnunitlon, Mnrulmll, Tox. Am- 
(iinnlLlnii I'rocuromont nnd S in nil J' Agency 
(AMC), Jollet, III. 

llolnton Dcfcnac Corn,, Klngsport, Toiui. 
(11,000,106. Production of vnHoiw lypoa of 
liniliolkmtii nmt oxiiloxlvca. KliiffMimrt. Am- 
munition I'romiramciiL nnd Huuply Agency 
(AMO), Jollot, 111. 

A. 0. Smith Corn,, Milwaukee, Win, (7,- 
aOK.Tiia, AcmiiHltfon or fnbrlcntinn uf 
i)f|iil|)menl for urodnoUon of, orilnnnci; 
Itomn. Wiicii, Tax. Aminiinltion Procure- 
ment niul Huimly AKOHCV (AMC), JollaL, 

I'otcr Klowll Honn' Co., Vancouver, Wnnli. 
f'l,l)ii0.711. Hxcnvrilloii nnd griidinii work 
on .lolin Dny Liti;k nnd Dnm Project. Tlio 
Dnlkn, Oro. KiiKlnccr Dldtrkt, Wulln 
Wnllii, Wimh. 

Dccllron IClcclronlcs Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
H,401,HOO. Itudln nctn (AN/(;ilC--lll). Army 
KleclrimlcH Comnmnd (AMO), Plitladcl- 
uliin, Pn. 

lldylhcon Co., Le.xlnitton, MIIHB. $1,49S,22H. 
Onlnnnco Ituniti. Hrlntol, Tonn, Ammunl- 
Ikin Pronui'L'inunt and Hniilily ARoiicy, 
(AMO), Jollct, 111, 

(Inlllcr Ouiintructlon Co,, LOH AtiKclcs, 
^2,020,01)0. ComitniRtlon of nn onllnlcil 
menu lmrrnck complex lit Fort Irwln, 
(Inllf. Kiutlnuor Dlntrlcl, Iitm AniicleH. 
llunii Corii., finnton, Ohio, (4,407,811. In- 
OiiHlvlnl type on ({In OH. Army Mobility 
Hriulpmcnt Center (AMC), Ht, I.ouls, 
Cliryalcr Corn,, HlBhlund Prk P Mlah. }D,- 
281, H20. Oomunt onftlncor vehicles nnd re- 
lin ir iinrlH, Center I,lnc, Mich, j Kyjion, 
Pn,: itnd Diiyton, Ohio. Army WcuponH 
Conunnnit (AMC), Itock iHlniitl, 111. 

-Hull Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. (4,- 
0411,2'fM. ItiiHtv Intitriimont hallnoiitcr Iraln- 
oi'H, Army Avlntioii Command (AMC) P Rt. 

IiOlllll, 

UCA, Moorontown, N.J. (1.808,387. Contin- 
ued reticiii'cli and dovolopmcnt on n com- 
ponent vc'i'lfloutlon |ironrnm for the SAM- 
I) (Hut-fapo to Air MlBullo-Dovolopmont). 
Army Mlnnllo Command, HiinU villa, Ala. 
(.rent I.nkcH Dredirc nnd Dock Co., Olevo- 
land, Ohio. $H,244,000, Work on llio Con- 
nciiut Harbor Project, Connoitut, Olilo, 
I'imrlneer DltilHct, DufTnlo, N.Y, 
AuMmch CotiHtructlon Co., 31. Pnul, Minn, 
$4,1100,11)0. Work on the Bt. Paul and 
Houlh Si. Paul Looul Flood Protection 
Prnjettl. HiiRlimor Dliilrlet, Ht. Paul, Minn. 
Hcrculen Powder Co., Wilmington, Dol. 
tlO,?,Ui,,na-i, llenctlvftlion of tllo Hnnllawcr 
Army AmmtinUlon Pliinl, Lawrence, Krvn. 
11 nil for jirodnctlon of imijiollant pnwder 
for 2.7B Inch rockolH. Ammunition Pro- 
curement iind Bu|)i)Iy Aircncy (AMC), 
Jollol, III, 

Tl. (i. roTournenii, Lonjivlow, Tex, (1,102,- 
040. AmmunlUon comiKinonlH , AmmunU 
Unn Proournmont nnd Bupuly Affoncy 
(AMO), .Toilet, III. 

-Mnremont Corp., Saeo, Malno. (l,4flZ.14H. 
MOO machine Biinn with bipod aBiiombllen. 
Hnco. Army Wenpoim Command (AMO), 
Honk Inland, 111. 

-AVCO Corii., Stratford, Conn. JIl.GfiO.aOO, 
DenlKii, dovnlotimunl, fnlirlcatlnn nnd test 
of KHM lurlilne cnttlncs. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMO), Wnrron, Mleh. 
"Vnrlnn AimoclnlcH, Palo Alto, Oullf. 81,- 
OGO,B4C. Klyatron luboa for Iho HAWK 
mlBKllo iiyslcm. Army Mtimlle Comnmnd 
(AMO). HuntHvlllo, Aln. 

--Hiion & Clnrh, Inc., 8pokn.no, Waeli. *!,- 
B(14,100. Iiowor Moniimonlnl I.onk nnd Dam 
Project, PABCO, Waiili. EnKlnoni- Dlntrlcl, 
Bitatllc, Wniih. 

Mnrdn-Mnrloltn, Ilalllmoro. $2,201,840. 
Parts and iidKombly of mtno Hold tnitnch- 
IIIK skids wllh demolition ulinriics. Am- 
munlUon Procurement ft Supply Affcnny 
(AMO), Jollol, III, 

.-WenUierhend Co,, Olovclnnd, Ohio. $1,011,- 
01)2, AmmunHloii eompononU. Ainunltlon 
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Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), 
Jo! let, 111. 

2G~ Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $1,- 
249,287. Research and development on 
SAM-D (Surface to Air Missile Develop- 
ment) project. Los Angeles Procurement 
District, Pasadena, Calif. 

26 International Mapping Corp., Los An- 
geles, $1,248,000. Work on horizontal con- 
trol system used to compile topographic 
maps. Army Map Service, Washington, 
B.C. 

Lockheed Electronics Co., Clark, N.J. $.!- 
658,070. Research and development services 
on ranee instrumentation equipment. 
White Sands Missile Range, N.M. 
BaiBeld Industries, Carrolton, Tex, 52,072,. 
584. Bomb dispensers. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency, Jollet, III. 
Philco Corp., Willow Grove, Pa. $1,837,300. 
Nine central office telephone switchboard, 
including trainlns centers. Army Electron- 
ics Command, Philadelphia, 
Wentherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,029,- 
290. Ordnance Items. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
27 Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
$1,727,211. 22 caliber cartridges. Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 32,871,889.. 
Vehicular radio acts. Army Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia. 

Kennedy Van Saum Corp., Danville, Pa. 
$1,734,018. 105mm projectiles. Danville. 
Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency, Joliet, 111. 

Flare Northern Division of Atlantic Re- 
search Corp., West Hnnover, Mass. 81,247,- 
331. Ordnance items. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 
Amron Corp., Wauhesha, Wte. 36,161,902. 
20nim brass cartridge cases. Frankford Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia. 

28 Sperry Rand Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
$1,264,914. Electronic assemblies for the 
SERGEANT missile Army Missile Com- 
mand, Huntsville, Ala. 

Federal Laboratories. Inc., Stiltabtirg, Pn, 
$1,021,746. Chemicals. SnlUburg. Edgcwood 
Arsenal, Md. 

Gnllon Aneo, Inc., Gallon, Ohio, 31,052,038. 
Ordnance items. Frankford Arsenal, Phila- 
delphia. 

29 Chamberlain Corp., Scranton, Pa. 84,640,- 
814. 17Gmm projectiles. Scranton. Ammu- 
nition Procurement and Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

Holm nnd Hans Co,, Philadelphia. 32,- 
900,000. Continuation of research and de- 
velopment! of solid tind hybrid rochet pro- 
pellnnts and propulsion. Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. Army Missile Command, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
$12,606,670. Multi-fuel engines for 5-ton 
trucks. Army Mobility Command. Warren, 
Mich. 

FMC Corp., San Jose, Calif. 818,774,504. 
$10,585,614. Cargo, mortar, personnel and 
armored personnel carriers. Charleston, W, 
Vn. Army Tank Automotive Center, War- 
ren, Mich. 

Finchbaugh Products, Inc., Red Lion, Pn. 
$1,380,488. 90mm target practice tracer 
sheila. Ammunition Procurement and Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $5,80.8,530. Two 
and four cylinder, gasoline driven engines. 
Army Mobility Equipment Center, St. 
Louis. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,317.- 
fi43. H-ton utility trucks. Army Tank 
automotive Center, Warren, Mich. 
-General Dynamics Corp., Pomonn, Calif. 
341.071,8(11. FY (56 procurement of RED- 
EYE. Los Angeles Procurement District. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Asltbach Construction Co., St. Pnul, Minn. 
(1,842,736. Work on Buffalo Bayou Pro- 
ject, Houston, Tex. Engineer District, Gal- 
vest on, Tex. 

Akera and Akera Contractors, Dana, Ky. 
Jl.040,148. Construction of Mlllard High 
School. Near Pihevlllc, Ky. Engineer Dis- 
trict, Huntlngton, W. To. 
General Motors, Indianapolis. S3,7G3,GJO. 
Trnnamissions for the Main Battle Tank. 
Army Tank Automotive Center, Warren, 
Mich. 

ABlrodnta, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $1,119,740. 
Advanced range teat! UK, report and con- 
trol. White Sands Missile Range, N.M. 
Kennedy Van Saum Corp., Danville, Pn, 
$1.061,262. 105mm tracer projectiles. Dan- 
vllle, Ammunition Procurement and Sup- 
ply Agency, Jollet, III. 

Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $68,323,- 
281. 5-ton trucks, South Bend, Ind. Army 
Mobility Command, Wnrren, Mich. 



NAVY 

1 Grumman Aircraft, Bethpage, N.Y. $11,- 
442,600. Long lead time effort to support 
FY GO procurement of ABA weapons sys- 
tems. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Westlnghouse Electric, Baltimore. $31,620,- 
743. Airborne radar sets. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $6,- 
069,548. TF33 engines for the Air Force. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
4 Elliott Co., Washington, D.C. 31,207,918. 
Two steam hooster compressor plants for 
aircrnft catapults, related technical data 
and services and installation of plants on 
an aircraft carrier. Jeannette, Pn. Bureau 
of Ships. 

Interstate Electronics Corp., Anaheim, 
Calif. 51,860,676. POLARIS lest instni- 
mentntion equipment. Special Projects 
Office. 

General Electric, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
S3, 403,460. Development and implementa- 
tion of a management system for the 
evaluation of material readiness of the 
Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarine Force. 
Special Projects Office. 

5 Columbia University, New York City. $2,- 
923,000. Continuation of research In under- 
water sound and related subjects to im- 
prove submarine detection. Dobba Perry, 
N.Y. Office of Naval Research. 
G General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. $1,- 
221,400. Continuation of research in ocean 
data processing. San Diego and Point 
Mugu, Calif., south of Puerto Rico and off 
the Straits of Florida. Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

7 Curtiss-Wrlght Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,044,952. Spare parts for A-l, P-2 and 
C-121 aircraft engines. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
Untied Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $52,- 
D92.108. TF33 engines for the Air Force. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Ail-temp Division, Chrysler Corp,, Dayton, 
Ohio. $1,164,788. Shipboard air-condition- 
ing equipment, Bureau of Ships. 
General Electric, W. Lynn, Mass. $4,191,- 
436. Spare parts for CK-53A helicopter 
engines. Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia. 

8 Sierra Research Co., Buffalo, N.Y. $1,14G,- 
810. Shipboard operational telemetry sys- 
tems and related equipment for QH-50C 
DASH helicopters. Buffalo. Bureau of 
Navnl Weapons. 

11 United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $8,- 
300,000. Design and development of the 
TF30 engine for the Air Force. Bureau of 
Navnl Weapons. 

McDonald Aircraft, St. Louis. $2,2GO,300. 
Hook assemblies used In carrier arresting 
systems for RF-4B aircraft, Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
General Electric, Pittsfleld, Mass. $2,464.- 
337. Operational support studies for the 
POLABIS MK84 flre contract systems and 
MK412 teat sets. Special Projects Office. 
12 ITT GlllUIan, Inc., Lou Angeles. 1,330,070. 
Air traffic control radar sots for Installa- 
tion aboard aircraft carriers. Bureau of 
Ships. 
13 North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. 

81,840,000. Gyroscopes. Bureau of Ships. 
Bendix Corp., Tetcrboro, N.J. $3,809,108. 
Auto-pilot system components. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
14 Grummnn Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
BethptiRe, N.Y. 322,000,000. FY 60 pro- 
curement of A-6IJ aircraft. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

15 Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics 
Laboratory, Sliver Spring, Md. 34,903,165. 
Continued research and development work 
on guided missile systems. Bureau of Nnv- 
al Weapons. 

Hughes Aircrnft, Culver City, Calif. $14,- 
000, 000. Phoenix missile systems. Bureau of 
Navnl Weapons. 

18 Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1,- 
102,003. AN/ARC-52 radio components. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
Aluminum Company of America, Lafa- 
yette, Ind. $1,874,118. Aluminum extru- 
sions for airfield matting. Navy Air Engi- 
neering Center, Philadelphia. 
10 University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
$2,27(i,948. Research in marine physics. 
San Diego, Calif, Office of Naval Research, 
Admiral Corp., Chicago. $1,010,003. Radar 
test aets and modification kits. Bureau of 
Ships. 



Boeing Co., Morton, Pa, $11, 4 00,000. CH- 
4GA helicopters. Bureau of Nnval Weapons. 
20 United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $7.- 
010, G86. Jet engine spare parts. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
Litton Systems, Inc., Van Nuya, Calif. $3,- 
000,000. Spare parts for Digital Real-Time 
Computers used in E-2A aircraft. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 
21 Technical Material Corp., Mamnroneck, 
N,Y. $1,304,100. Radio transmitters for use 
at shore based radio stations. West Nyoek, 
N.Y. Navy Purchasing Office, Wnshlnston, 
D.C. 

26 United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $10,400,- 
000. Material and tooling to support FY C& 
procurement of CH-53A he-lie opt era, Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. 
Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics 
Lab, Silver Spring, Md, 34,885,912. Con- 
tinned Research and development on guided 
missile systems. Bureau of Nnval Weapons. 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, 
Pa. 53,220,000. Construction nf the Deep 
Submergence Heesaroh Complex, Chambor 
"A" at Annapolis, Md. Director, Chesn- 
pcake Div., Bureau of Yards anil Docks, 
3G WestlnffhouHo Electric Corp., Baltimore, 
$13,461,081. Modification for airborne 
radar sets. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Ling-Tomco-Vought, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 31.- 
465,000. Adaptor kit pylons fou F-8E Cru- 
sader aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 

27 Avondnlo Shipyards, Inc., Avondnlo, Ln. 
$3,420,410. Activation and modernization 
of lleot tanker USS TAPPAIIANNOGK 
(AO-43), Industrial ManiiKisr, Eighth 
Naval District. 

28 Technical Material Corp., Mnmni'oncck, 

N.Y. 31,817,750. Radio transmitter acts. 

Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Curtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge. N.J. 

$1,187,233. Airurnft engine apart parts. 

Navy Aviation Supply Office, I'll Had elphln. 

AiResearch Mfg. Co.. Phoenix, Aria. 51,- 

203,100. Speed drive units for AGA and 

EA-GA aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 

Office, Philadelphia. 

Sun Electric Corp., Chicago. $2,724,130. 
Mobile electric power plants for use on 
aircraft carriers to start and service Jet 
aircraft. Navy Purchasing Qfflco, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

General Motors, Indianapolis. $1,1)42,011. 
Aircraft Engine spare parts. Navy Avln- 
tion Supply Office, Philadolphin, 
Joseph Pickard's Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
$1,883,255. Fabrication of irmltJiiB for 
SATS (Short Airfield Tactical Support) 
construction. Naval Air Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia. 

29 Canadian Commercial Corp., Montreal,. 
Canada. $3,415,878. Transport, aircraft en- 
gine spare parts. Navy Aviation Supply 
Oftteo, Philadelphia. 

General Dynamics, Rochester, N.Y. 33,802,- 
912. Radio receivers for use on unvnl 
ships. Bureau of Ships. 



AIR FORCE 

1 Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $1,372,38-1, 11-82 
wine pylons. Oklahoma City Air Muteriol 
Area (APLC), Tinker APB, Okln. 

4 -Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. 1,034,300. As- 
sembly, Installation and checkout of 
MINUTEMAN missiles. Grand ForEtR, 
APB, N.D. Ballistic Systems Div. (AI-'SG), 
Norton AFB, Calif. 

Garrctt Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,T30,,74(J, 
Engine starters for F-4 iilrcnift, Phoenix, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSQ). 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

5 Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monies, Calif, 
$2,850,408. Procurement of THOR epnco 
boosters. Space Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Los Angeles. 

Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica, CnlSf. 
$2,267,740. Production of GENIE rockfits 
for training. Santa Monica nnd Newport 
Beach, Calif. Ogden Air MiUorEel Aroji 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

General Motors, Indianapolis. $5,277,481. 
T-BO aircrnft engines. Aeronautical Sy- 
terns Div. (AFSO), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,126,- 
000, Development work on engines for tho 
C-5A aircraft, Aeronautical Systems Div, 
(AFSC) Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Republic Aviation Corp., FnrmtnBilnlflj 
N.Y. $2,812,020. Engineering acvvlcca for 
F-106 aircraft. Mobile Air Matorlnl Arcn 
(AFLO), Brooldoy, AFB, Ala. 
fl Electro-Optical Systems, Pasiwlsnn, Calif, 
$1,680,200. Development of an [anlzntlon 
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lliriwti'r fur iipni'i-rrafl, [lynli'inii Muni - 

Inir (iri'iip. Id'iit'iii'i'li mill Tirtmiilntiv Dlv. 
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Three Army Missiles 
to be Maintained by 
Anniston Army Depot 
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A new "electronic shooting gallery" is in operation at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, to give researchers one of the 
nation's most versatile test grounds for airborne reconnaissance 
devices. 

The test range is able to furnish detailed performance data of 
photographic, electro-optical, infrared and radar detection instru- 
ments. 

Project director Robert E. Wallace, Jr., of the Air Force 
Avionics Laboratory's Reconnaissance Division, envisions future 
additions to the range to test various new reconnaissance sensors 
now in the research, phase. 

Major elements of the range are located along the east-west 
runway at Wright Field. They include five concrete photo pads 
2,000 feet apart and painted with white photo-resolution stripes. 
The stripes are graded in length from 28 feet down to nearly six 
inches. Two asphalt alab targets, each 10 by 10 feet, are painted 
in various shades of gray. 

Elsewhere on the base are L-shaped patterns of electrically 
heated target pads, for infrared resolution, spaced at intervals of 
21/2 feet to 60 feet apart. Another asphalt pad, 51 by 87 feet, con- 
tains eight heat-controlled targets for infrared thermal sensitivity 
tests. 

Two hundred trihedral reflectors have been placed on the field 
to test radar detection apparatus for purposes of resolution and 
geometric fidelity measurements. 

Galled a Recon Multisensor Target Range, the installation is 
capable of handling simultaneous comparative tests of airborne 
reconnaissance devices. Most aircraft "shoot" from altitudes of 
2,000 to 10,000 feet in checking the performance characteristics of 
their "detection instruments. 

One key feature is that the new range is instrumented to furnish 
detailed ground measurements concurrent with the airborne tests. 
During test flights, ground technicians will record meteorological 
data at the site such as haze, relative humidity and temperature, 
etc,, as well as other readings pertinent to the target itself. This 
information is then used in interpreting the performance of the 
airborne apparatus. 

Researchers at the Avionics Laboratory, a unit of the Air Force 
Systems Command's Research and Technology Division, say the 
range also is available to Army, Navy and other Air Force units 
for both operational and research support. 



U.S. -U.K. Agreement 
Signed for Joint Lift 
Engine Development 

The Minister of Aviation of 
the United Kingdom and tho 
Secretary of Defense have 
signed a memorandum of under- 
standing approving a joint 
project for development of an 
advanced . lift jet engine, Tho 
work will be performed by Rolls 
Royce, Ltd., and an American 
contractor yet to be chosen. 

Engines of this kind are used 
for V/STOL aircraft. The de- 
velopment could have wide ap- 
plication to transport as well as 
tactical aircraft should it result 
in a significant advance in light- 
weight engine technology. 

By collaborating in this proj- 
ect, the U.S. and U.K. hope to 
achieve substantial savings in 
development costs in addition to 
getting an engine incorporating 
the best of each contractor'^ 
technology. As a further gain, 
it is hoped that the experience 
accumulated by the two govern- 
ments in negotiating this agree- 
ment and supervising the proj- 
ect, can simplify the problems 
of and encourage further collab- 
oration in defense research and 
development. 

The U.S. contractor for the 
joint project, which is scheduled 
to begin early next year, will bo 
selected on a competitive basis, 



The Secretary of Defense has approved plans for the trial appli- 
cation of a new contracting procedure in ship construction. This 
procedure will be comparable to the "total package" concept used 
in procurement of the Air Force C-5A heavy transport aircraft. 

The new Fast Deployment Logistics Ship (FDL) has been 
chosen as the prototype for testing the new concept. It is to be a 
large fast vessel, equipped with lighters and on-board helicopters 
for off-loading where there are no port facilities. Its primary 
mission is the rapid deployment of ground force equipment in an 
em e r fi'e n c v . 

The new construction plan involves a single contract for the 
design, construction and certain support functions of a number 
of ships of the same type. Substantial savings and increased effi- 
ciency are foreseen. 

The Navy will select a design and production proposal tor the 
FDL program on the basis of cost and performance, covering an 
appropriate portion of the total life cycle. Heretofore, contracts 
have covered ship construction only. 

Qualified firms will submit design and production proposals 
against Navy performance and reliability standards. 

Thus, the Navy will. place a premium on resourcefulness and in- 
genuity in engineering and design. There will be no specification 
by the Navy of detailed ship characteristics or of materials to be 
used. Instead, bidders will be required to include specific guaran- 
tees of overall cost and performance. 

Only those firms competing for the production contract will be 
permitted to compete for the design contract. This will insure 
that design proposals are technically feasible and that cost figures 
are responsible. 

Project Manager for the FDL is Rear Admiral Nathan Sonen- 
shein. 

Technical Thesaurus Planned 
by DOD to Broaden Information Exchange 

Compilation of a technical thesaurus for use in communication 
among Department of Defense activities has been started by Dr. 
John S. Foster, Jr., Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Known as Project LEX, this task is a major phase of DOD's 
current program to broaden effective exchange of technical infor- 
mation. Automation has emphasized the need for words and terms 
that express concepts of units of information. Equally important 
is a guide to these terms. Project LEX seeks to fill this need with 
the thesaurus approach. 

Scientific and technical terms will be gathered from all phases 
of DOD activities. The compilers will also take into consideration 
technical terminology from related professional groups, other Gov- 
ernment activities, industry and educational institutions. 

The Office of Naval Research, which is responsible for prepara- 
tion of the thesaurus,has created a 14-man project task force to ac- 
complish the task. Represented on the task force are the three Mili- 
tary Departments, the Defense Documentation Center, the National 
Security Agency and the Defense Intelligence Agency. J. Heston 
Heald, of Dr. Foster's Office of Technical Information, is project 
director. 

A 15-month work schedule is planned and publication by the 
Government Printing Office is expected before the close of FY 
1967. 
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It has been said that an Army 
travels on its stomach, but to be an 
effective force a military unit must 
also have good eyes to carry out its 
mission, 

For this valuable asset, the U.S. 
Army relies heavily on American in- 
dustry. 

Heading the list of the Army's 
optical requirements is the very ob- 
vious field of fire control instruments 
without which most weapons would 
be ineffective. Still another area of 
need is that of combat surveillance 
and target acquisition. This covers a 
wide range of effort from vastly im- 
proved photographic lenses to totally 
new types of night vision devices. 
And, with maturity of nuclear weap- 
ons, there is the future requirement 
for protective devices for the eyes of 
tomorrow's military man. 

Eye Glasses and the Combat Soldier. 

The basic asset of any army is the 
individual combat soldier. Today he 
must be prepared to operate effec- 
tively, on very short notice, in any 
climate from soggy, humid jungles, to 
deserts, to the snows and tundra of 
the Arctic. His ability to see is the 
sine quo non of his ability to be an 
effective soldier. 

For example, take the present day 
situation in which U.S. troops are 
conducting search and clear opera- 
tions in Vietnam. Any impairment in 
the ability of these troops to see 
no matter what the degree or the 
length of time reduces their effec- 
tiveness. Consider this premise in the 
light of the fact that over one-third 
of the men in today's active Army 
wear prescription eye glasses, and 
that of this number almost 40 per 
cent require annual replacement. 

Now, to carry the problem a bit 
further, Fort Hood, Tex., is the 
home of two of the Army's combat 
ready divisions the First and Second 
Armored Divisions, The U.S. Army 
Hospital at Fort Hood, over a recent 
six-month period, was called on to 
repair or replace 800 sets of eye- 
glasses per month, This figure re- 
flects a replacement and repair rate 
for units in training; however, under 
the greatly increased hazards of 
actual combat operations this rate ac- 
celerates greatly, What makes this so 
important to the Army is that in the 
past, and even today, soldiers who 
lose or break both pair of their 
glasses are actually evacuated from 
the combat area, and they are then 
de facto battle casualties until new 
sets can be fabricated by the medical 
optical shop. The time lost here is 
hard to compute, but it is estimated 
that with today's methods about three 
hours is required to pre-grind, pre- 
polish, cut, edge and insert spectacle 
lenses, to say nothing of the time 
required to remove the soldier to the 



rear, process him and return him to 
his unit. 

So, the Army has need for a de- 
vice or system which will provide a 
rapid automatic means for fabricat- 
ing eyeglasses. Not only is it im- 
portant to reduce the amount of time 
lost, but it is hoped that the entire 
process can he simplified, thereby re- 
ducing the training time of techni- 
cians as well as cutting down the 
logistical aspects by dispensing with 
the need for carrying about some 800 
pre-ground prescription lenses. Ulti- 
mately, what the Army would like to 
have is a unit capable of quickly fab- 
ricating say in about 10 minutes 
any desired lens from a single, non- 
segmented, non-foci source of optical 
material. Hopefully, this unit could 
be of a size and weight capable of 
being moved about in a VI -ton trailer 
or truck bed, 

Protection Against Flash Blindness. 

Today's and tomorrow's battlefield 
poses a number of problems which 
never concerned the soldier of the 
past. The most obvious is the nuclear 
weapon, with its radiation, "blast and 
thermal effects. A side factor, how- 
ever, and one sometimes overlooked, 
is that such weapons are also capable 
of putting out of action a. soldier who 
has survived all the effects of the 
three major forces of radiation, blast 
and heat. A soldier outside the effec- 
tive range of these forces may still 
become a casualty through flash blind- 
ness, The effects of flash blindness, 
though temporary, may last from less 
than a second to more than 80 min- 
utes. And, of course, there is the per- 
manent type of retinal damage cho- 
rioretinal burn. Therefore, a soldier 
who cannot see to carry out his mis- 
sion is just as much a casualty as one 
who has suffered serious burns, blast 
damage, or ionizing radiation. 
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As a result, the Army along with 
the other Services is avidly seeking 
a solution to the problem of prevent- 
ing flash blindness and retinal burn, 
Our approach follows two basic 
courses. One entails, the use of a 
protective system or device such as 
glasses or goggles to attenuate or re- 
flect oncoming energy. The second in- 
volves modifying the eye's response 
either by pharmacological means or 
by human engineering design of in- 
struments, so that visual impairment 
is either obviated or mitigated. In 
the first of these, for example, we 
would hope that a device or system 
can be developed which will be nor- 
mally optically transparent, but 
which, on activation by the first pulse 
of a nuclear detonation, will "close" 
or darken to a transmittance of 0.01 
per cent or less in 50 microseconds. 
Then, when the pulse has ended, the 
device win open immediately so that 
normal vision is instantly restored. 

We have been working on this, as 
a matter of fact, for about five years 
now. Our first efforts were with re- 
versible organic phototropic materials, 
Organic solution systems were de- 
veloped which achieved the required 
optical density in the desired amount 
of time, but they darkened under 
normal daylight. Still other ap- 
proaches were tried but were not 
found to be feasible. Recently, a num- 
ber of new phototropic dyes were 
synthesized by one of our contractors 
and their transmittance characteris- 
tics determined. Of these, 11 showed 
one or more strong absorbtion bands 
in the 400 to 800 millimicrons. Under 
tests it has been found that reaction 
in these polymethines is initiated in 
less than 40 nanoseconds and can pro- 
duce an optical density of 8.8 in 100 
microseconds, We have also been 
working on phototropic thiazines 
hoping to come up with an eventual 
solution to this vexing problem. 

Visual Problems of the 

Helicopter Pilots. 

Moving to another new problem 
area, today's Army has a greater 
need for rapid tactical mobility than 
over before. Two factors have brought 
this to pass; the incredible increase 
in modern weapon effectiveness, and 
the nature of today's and tomorrow's 
battlefield. In the first case, a real 
threat of annihilation awaits a unit 
which stays long in one spot in the 
face of modern firepower; and, in the 
second case, because of the communist 
technique of what they call "wars of 
liberation" with primary reliance _ on 
guerrilla action such as we are seeing 
in Vietnam, speed in movement is es- 
sentiul in combatting this type foe. 

The Army is now meeting this de- 
mand for greatly increased tactical 
mobility to a great extent through 
aerial vehicles. Last June an air 
mobile division was activated at Fort 
Benning, Ga. This new and completely 
unique type organization to the Army 
will have over 430 aircraft assigned 
to it mostly helicopters. Even in to- 
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day's conventional infantry division 
there are approximately 100 aircraft. 
This is an example of changing tac- 
tics in the Army which are bringing 
forward new problem areas, 

The case in point is that, while 
greater reliance is being placed on 
helicopters, it is suspected that heli- 
copter pilots may experience what 
scientists call "extreme electroence- 
phlographic photic action." The ef- 
fects of this are dizziness, disorienta- 
tion and even nausea which can occur 
in a pilot from the rotating helicopter 
blades. The effect is similar to the 
flashing light of a stroboscope. The 
intermittent light flashes may produce 
a photic driving effect in a few sensi- 
tive individuals and this, in turn, 
evokes the dizziness and confusion. 
This subject is under study to deter- 
mine if it is a serious issue for heli- 
copter pilots in flight. 

In this same area, helicopter pilots 
in Vietnam have asked for assistance 
in solving a helmet shield problem 
they have experienced. Pilots use a 
clear plastic face shield to provide 
protection against flying fragments 
from small arms fire. This plas- 
tic shield develops numerous small 
scratches that obstruct the visual 
field, A more resistant plastic and a 
scratch -removing polish are required 
to solve this practical need. 

Because of an increasing demand 
for aviation personnel, the Army is 
also studying the possibility of re- 
vising its color vision testing methods 
as well as standards for acceptance. 

Normal color vision has historically 
been an intrinsic part of the physical 
standards maintained for military 
and civilian aviators and aircrew 
members. Until recently this require- 
ment has been accepted without chal- 
lenge due to the abundant number of 
applicants versus the number of posi- 
tions available. Today, this is no 
longer the case. 

So, when we looked at our rejection 
statistics, we found that about 50 per 
cent of those who are rejected are 
rejected because of visual defects. In 
view of the percentage of the male 
population known to be affected by 
imperfect color vision, this require- 
ment alone appears to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the number of applicants 
rejected. It becomes obvious, then, 
that an easement of this standard 
could result in a larger number of 
otherwise qualified men, particularly 
if it is found that an aviator's lack 
of color vision in today's electronic 
era does not impede flight safety and 
his ability to carry out his mission. 

Therefore, we believe that there is 
a need for a color vision standard and 
test methodology that is more closely 
related to flight safety and mission 
accomplishment. 

Eye Armor, 

Closely allied to the helicopter pilot 
problem is one involving the protec- 
tion of the combat soldier. It was 
found that during World War II al- 
most eight per cent of all aircrew 
casualties were caused by secondary 
fragments. Of these, plexiglass frag- 



ments were a major cause, particu- 
larly because of the vulnerability of 
the human eye to tiny fragments of 
this type. With the large number of 
aircrewmen foreseen for tomorrow's 
Army as well as the number of 
ground combat men who will be rid- 
ing in aerial vehicles, this threat 
takes on new urgency. 

It has been estimated by Army 
opthamalogists that over 50 per cent 
of Army eye injuries in battle could 
have been prevented by eye armor. To 
that end research was started in 1954 
on ballistic susceptibility of eyes and 
lenses to various types of small high 
velocity missiles. The work is still 
continuing. We are attempting to 
learn precisely what happens to the 
eye when it is struck by such things, 
to test various types of protective ma- 
terials and to determine the results 
of the two in combination. It has been 
learned, for example, that the un- 
shielded eye in certain cases may pro- 
vide itself tetter protection against 
impact by missiles below the eye's 
ballistic limit than can be obtained 
from some lenses. However, the re- 
sults here may well be minor corneal 
contusions or internal structural dam- 
age. In effect, an Inexpensive simple 
form of eye armor for the soldier 
of the future is definitely being 
sought. 

Accuracy Through Fire Control 
Instrumentation, 

Up to this point concentration has 
been placed on the problems facing 
the Army in regard to the "seeing" 
capability of the individual. Let's as- 
sume these problems have been solved. 
We have a soldier with 20/20 vision 
whose eyes are protected from small 
missiles, flash blindness and retinal 
burn. Now, we hand him a highly 
lethal weapon with a range capability 
upwards of a mile. For some of the 
weapons he will receive, his regular, 
unmagnified vision will suffice, but 
for others he will require the assist- 
ance of fire control instruments if his 
weapon is to be effective. 



The growth of fire control instru- 
mentation and the concurrent growth 
of optical components is yet another 
area where the Army has mounting 1 
requirements. Whereas the total 
World War I purchase of military 
optical items amounted to something 
like $65 million, our World War II 
effort used about $100 million per 
year five times as much in both raw 
glass and finished instruments. 

By the time of the Korean conflict, 
there was no real glass shortage and 
the manufacturing base proved ade- 
quate. Today we believe that we are 
far better prepared in terms of hav- 
ing a ready base upon which to ex- 
pand, and better prepared in the 
sense that we will have instruments 
which will be technologically superior 
to those of any potential enemy. But 
the challenge is great. Accuracy has 
always been a high requirement for 
battle success, but the need to achieve 
accuracy on the future battlefield is 
even greater. Many targets will be 
moving at high rates of speed, they 
will be fired upon at greater ranges, 
and the high cost of the missile or 
projectile, coupled with the potentially 
disastrous results of a miss, require 
not only a first round hit but a first 
round kill. 

One of the Army's new anti-tank 
weapons currently under development 
is an example. Should the Army in 
the next decade become involved in 
ground combat operations in West- 
ern Europe, we will face an enemy 
which features large armored forces. 
To offset this numerical superiority 
the U.S. will field greatly superior 
tanks of its own plus a new family 
of anti-tank weapons which will prove 
capable of defeating any known tank 
currently in operation or foreseen 
for the 1970 decade. One such weapon 
is the TOW (Tube launched, Opti- 
cally automatically tracked, and Wire 
guided). This weapon will employ a 
guided missile using an improved con- 

(Continucd on Paffc 8) 
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Naval power has long been associ- 
ated with the concept of flexibility, 
the characteristic that permits the 
United States to respond effectively 
to an infinite variety of critical sit- 
uations all over the world. 

But the flexibility of naval forces 
that is so important to our defense 
posture didn't just happen, It is the 
product of the dynamic, outlook of 
imaginative men men who have 
taken new developments and discov- 
ered new ways to use them at sea. 

This dynamic attitude permeates 
the entire Naval Establishment and 
all phases of its operations and sup- 
port factions, 

In the concept of two-step formal 
advertising, Navy men have seen a 
new development that adds another 
measure of flexibility to the procure- 
ment process. And they have enthusi- 
astically applied this technique in a 
characteristic manner, 

The rules of formal advertising are 
well known among companies that do 
business with Uncle Sam. Basically 
they are simple; whenever we have 
sufficient time and firm specifications, 
the contract goes to the competitor 
who offers the Government the best 
price and who has the know-how and 
capacity to produce what we need. 

Yet, most negotiation situations are 
fully as competitive as any formally 
advertised transaction. What is lack- 
ing are specifications firm enough to 
make an award primarily based on 
price. In a large number of cases the 
specifications, while not always as 
clear cut as required for the one-shot 
formal advertising procedure, were 
not so vague or complex as to preclude 
clarification by the simple expedient 
of discussions between the contracting 
officer and interested suppliers. 

It was to provide a means for such 
clarification, without prejudice to 
other bidders, that gave rise to this 
approach to procurement. In a sense, 
two-step formal advertising stands 
somewhere in between conventional 
formal advertising and negotiation. 
"What it does, in effect, is to separate 
the question of what is being bought 
i.e., whether an offerer demonstrates 
a satisfactory understanding of and 
a sound approach toward fulfilling 
the requirement -from the question 
of how much money is involved and 
the capacity of a company to produce 
it. In short, step one determines the 
responsiveness of a bidder to the 
terms of the requirement, Is he tech- 
nically capable of making what is re- 
quired ? Are there some questions 
about the specifications that can be 
cleared up without prejudice to the 
others? Should he bid, considering the 
delivery and performance require- 
ments? 



These are the kinds of questions 
that are resolved in the first step, 
and not one word is uttered at this 
point about price, credit, or capacity. 
The idea is to get everybody lined up 
who actually has the technical know- 
how to do the job, to eliminate those 
who cannot and to be sure everybody 
understands what the Government 
wants. Aside from the benefits to all 
competitors, it gives the Government 
a chance to avert the "buying-in" 
practice. We can be sure that whoever 
is low bidder is able to deliver the 
goods from a technical standpoint, 

It is at the second step, then* that 
we play the game of "showdown." 
Only those players that have shown 
that they are technically able to pro- 
duce what is required are still in the 
game. The rules are that the price 
offered in step two must be based on 
the technical proposal accepted by the 
Government in step one. The respon- 
sible bidder with the lowest price is 
declared the winner. 

What you have just read is a good 
thumbnail sketch of this innovation 
in the purchasing process. But if you 
are interested in doing more business 
with the Government, read on, be- 
cause the use of two-step formal ad- 
vertising is increasing rapidly. As a 
matter of fact, its use in the Navy 
has almost doubled in the past two 
yearsfrom $46 million in FY 1964 
to ?8Y million in FY 1965. That seems 
to be a pretty good reason for taking 
a closer look at two-step! 

Before reaching into his bag of 
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purchasing: procedures, the Navy con- 
tracting officer considers the nature 
of the item required and the condi- 
tions of the market in which it will 
be purchased. If it looks like he could 
use conventional formal advertising 
except for a lack of definitive specifi- 
cations, two-step formal advertising 
may be the answer. But there are 
other preconditions to using this ap- 
proach. At this point he needs help 
from the technical side of the house. 

The contracting/technical team must 
establish that they have definite cri- 
teria or standards by which they can 
evaluate technical proposals. They 
take a look at the market and assure 
themselves, insofar as possible, that 
more than one technically qualified 
source is available, 

Finally, the contracting officer must 
determine that the date the material 
is required allows enough time for the 
use of two-step and that a firm fixed- 
price contract (with or without esca- 
lation) can be awarded. 

Given these conditions, the time has 
arrived for the preparation of the 
solicitation document the most criti- 
cal phase of any buy. In two-step for- 
mal advertising, the solicitation docu- 
ment is called a "request for techni- 
cal proposal." 

Here is where the lines of buying 
influence from the technicians are 
particularly apparent. In two-step, the 
contracting officer calls on the tech- 
nician's specialized knowledge for 
much of the substance of the request 
for technical proposal. 

This solicitation document provides 
the prospective bidder with the best 
practicable description of what the 
Government wants. It tells him what 
the Government needs in terms of 
drawings, data, presentations, etc. 

You won't have to guess at how the 
Government will evaluate your tech- 
nical proposal the criteria to be 
used in the evaluation of proposals is 
included in the solicitation document. 
Although delivery and performance 
requirements are not items for evalu- 
ation in step one, a forthcoming 
change to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation will provide 
that information about them may be 
included in the solicitation documents 
to help prospective bidders decide 
whether or not they want to submit 
a technical proposal. 

With the completion of the request 
for technical proposal, the Govern- 
ment is ready to enter the market; the 
solicitation is mailed to qualified bid- 
ders and is synopzied in the Commerce 
Business Daily, 

The technical /contracting team is 
now back in session evaluating tech- 
nical proposals received in response to 
the solicitation. Which engineering 
approaches are feasible? Will the pro- 
posed special manufacturing processes 
produce what we need? "Which special 
testing techniques will tell us what 
we want to know? What are the latest 
developments in the market? 

The answers to these questions may 
(.Continued on Page 25) 
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In the July issue of the Bulletin, 
Lieutenant General W. A. Davis, Vice 
Commander of the Air Force Systems 
Command (AFSC), explained AFSC's 
mission and organization. Stating that 
the Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD) is one of the four AFSC pro- 
duct divisions in which contractors 
have their primary interest, General 
Davis succinctly defined our role as 
follows : 

"The Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion is responsible for develop- 
ment, acquisition and delivery of 
electronic systems and equipment 
for command and control of aero- 
space forces. This includes 
ground-based warning, aerospace 
support systems, satellite track- 
ing and ground assessment of ob- 
jects in space." 

ESD is the major development and 
procurement agency for electronic in- 
formation and communications sys- 
tems for the Air Force and for such 
unified and specified commands as the 
North American Air Defense Com- 
mand (NORAD), Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC) and U.S. Strike Com- 
mand (USSTRICOM). Space does not 
permit discussion of the 29 major pro- 
grams and scores of lesser but impor- 
tant projects which we are currently 
pursuing. Later, I'll mention a few 
representative ones. 

As General Davis pointed out, one 
measure of the importance of our 
product is our budget of over $314 
million of FY 1966 alone. With more 
than 10,000 people in the Hanscom 
complex located near Bedford, Mass: 
4,300 in ESD itself we are also a 
world-wide organisation installing; 
systems and equipment or providing 
support to improve global command- 
control-communications at over 900 
sites. "We have established five detach- 
ments and many field offices in such 
places as Wiesbaden, London, Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Ankara, Tokyo, Manila 
and many other locations. With this 
world-wide organization ESD is work- 
ing hard to provide the kind of mili- 
tary command and control capability 
which the late President Kennedy 
envisaged in 1961 and which Presi- 
dent Johnson .and Secretary McNa- 
mara continue to regard as vital to 
implement national policy. 

While ESD is naturally proud to be 
the primary organization for the de- 
velopment and acquisition of com- 
mand control systems for the Air 
Force and for several unified and 
specified commands, we do not estab- 
lish all such requirements for the en- 
tire Air Force. It would be presump- 
tuous for us to attempt to tell the 
commander of a major (unified or 
specified) command what he needs to 



know to be able to exercise his com- 
mand and control responsibilities ef- 



liecently we have been selecting ; 
people to work with users to identify 
systems before development begins. 
We have already done this for a com- 
mand and control system for the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) 
and for an Advanced Tactical System. 

Before mentioning specifically what 
ESD does, it might be well to define 
our end product: an L (M or N) 
system is a composite of equipment, 
skills and techniques capable of sup- 
porting an operational role. A com- 
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to his problems. So, in practice, the 
using commands plan their own tenta- 
tive requirements based on _ such fac- 
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operational concepts. We are called in 
during early planning stages for ana- 
lytical and technical inputs. Once a 
commander is satisfied that a plan will 
meet his foreseeable requirements, 
ESD takes over to develop the system. 

Experience has taught us that sys- 
tem growth should be evolutionary 
and that each system must be tailored 
to the user's particular needs. Accord- 
ingly, ESD has to maintain a continu- 
ing close relationship with the users. 
More and more we are finding it 
necessary to move people into the field 
so we can be truly responsive to ft 
combat commander's needs. For exam- 
ple, we have a technical group at 
Omaha with SAC on the Strategic 
Air Command Control System. In like 
manner we have ESD people stationed 
at Cheyenne Mountain with the 425L 
NORAD Operations Center and at 
U.S. Strike Command headquarters 
with the 492L USSTRICOM Com- 
mand and Control System. 



persons find it difficult to categorize 
our projects, I believe it may help if 
I discuss some of them according to 
the ESD organizational arrangement. 
As I indicated earlier, space does not 
permit a detailed listing of all of our 
many projects. Neither shall I discuss 
every block of our organizational 
chart. 

Essentially we have three mission 
deputates under which virtually all 
of our hardware-oriented projects fall. 
These are the deputates with which 
industry is primarily concerned. In 
short, their business is to translate 
a firm requirement into an operational 
system. 

One of the most representative im- 
portant projects of the Deputy for 
Command Systems is the 478L Head- 
quarters Command and Control Sys- 
tem. Now being installed in the Penta- 
gon, this highly complex system will 
provide information on Air Force op- 
erations and resources to support de- 




Typical of the far-flung communications programs managed by the AFSC 
Electronic Systems Division is this tropospheric scatter site constructed in 
Spain. The modern functional steelwork. of the "billboard" size antennas pro- 
vides a stark contrast to the ancient town in the background. 
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cision making in the face of rapidly 
developing; contingencies of an opera- 
tional nature. While a version of the 
473L system is actually in operation 
at the Air Force Command Post, a 
new data processing subsystem will 
provide a step forward in speed and 
capability, Improved techniques and 
equipment are gradually being phased 
into operation. 

On March 1 of this year we 
turned over to the Commander-in- 
Chief of SAC the 4GBL Strategic Air 
Command Control System, Basically, 
this is a huge two-way system send- 
ing information into SAC headquar- 
ters and sending operational instruc- 
tions and commands outward to the 
SAC force, Now being tested opera- 
tionally by SAC, the 465L system 
should give the SAC Commander in 
Chief a more advanced, much faster 
method of managing weapons and 
equipment as well as the means to 
oxei't positive control, in even greater 
depth, over his command. 

I've used these two systems to indi- 
cate the type of thing we do in this 
area. While the purposes of command 
systems are similar, each of the many 
systems under development py ESD 
varies considerably from all others 
both in terms of hardware and soft- 
ware. 

While industry is interested pri- 
marily in our hardware, I must add 
that a system does not become a sys- 
tem until the hardware is energized 
by software. We use this term to in- 
clude all of the information which a 
given system must process, plus the 
set of instructions (computer pro- 
gram) which must he given to the 
computer so it can handle the infor- 
mation accurately and promptly. And 
it must include the set of instructions 
(methods and procedures) which the 
human operators of the system need 
to make the hardware and the com- 
puter program do what they are sup- 
posed to do. Though I shall confine the 
remainder of this article to hard- 
ware, I want to make clear that we 
are equally concerned with software. 

Our Deputate for Surveillance and 
Control Systems is perhaps best 
known for the development of the 
SAGE and BMEWS systems which 
have been well described in news 
media. Much newer than SAGE is the 
41 6M Backup Interceptor Control 
System (BUIC). BUIC facilities are 
high speed, computerized control cen- 
ters 'which will furnish air defense 
commanders with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on any airborne threats. 
Each center is really a small direction 
center which, thanks to technical ad- 
vances, is capable of controlling all air 
operations in an air defense sector. 
Within each sector one or more BUIC 
centers will be located outside of prob- 
able target areas. The intent is to 
provide a survivable semi-automatic 
defense system by dispersing facilities 
widely. On September 1, 1966, we 
turned over to the Air Defense Com- 
mand the first operational BUIC facil- 
ity at North Truro, Mass. 



Because of the world situation, the 
role of tactical airpower has become 
increasingly important. ESD has re- 
cently established an Office of Assist- 
ant for Limited War. Other ESD ele- 
ments have been reorganizing to 
respond to the Southeast Asian crisis. 
Typical of our efforts in this area is 
the 407L Tactical Air Control Sys- 
tem. Into one air transportable system 
we are packaging all mobile communi- 
cations and electronics systems needed 
for command and control of tactical 
aerospace operations. Phase I of thi.-i 
program, which began in FY 1966, 
concentrated on the procurement of 
equipment to meet the critical deficien- 
cies of tactical operations. This equip- 
ment was procured off the shelf or 
with minimum engineering. Today, in 
Phase II of this program, we are 
evolving a systems plan to provide an 
improved operational capability for 
tactical forces in the 1968 to 1970 
period. 

Even before we complete this proj- 
ect we are looking forward to ad- 
vanced tactical systems. Our planning 
efforts are directed to such questions 
as "How can we best detect low-flying 
aircraft?" and "How can we furnish 
real-time response to requirements for 
close air support?" These questions 
are also the basis for pi-oposed indus- 
trial planning study efforts of the 
next several months. 

During the two years since its es- 
tablishment, the Deputate for Com- 
munications Systems has acquired an 
extensive communications program 
whose products have been developed 
for the Defense Communications 
Agency, for the Air Force and for 
other elements of the Defense De- 
partment. Perhaps the most extensive 
of these is the 486L European-Medi- 
terranean Tropospheric Scatter Sys- 
tem which now includes some 100 sites 
located in five European countries 
stretching from Turkey to England. 

Industry is also concerned with two 
other ESD deputates which support 
the hardware-oriented ones I've just 
discussed. The Deputy for Engineer- 
ing and Technology relates new 
theories and discoveries with our mili- 
tary command-control-communications 
requirements. By identifying 1 and 
pushing the state of the art, this 
deputate provides engineering and 
technical support to other ESD mis- 
sion elements. 

With an eye always to the future, 
the Deputy for Advanced Planning 
devises or considers what form a sys- 
tem may take or what our require- 
ments might be from 10 to 20 years 
ahead. This responsibility requires 
conceptual, feasibility and cost studies 
of the next generation of systems. 

This has been only a brief sum- 
mary of some of ESD's projects. 
Ahead lie many challenges chal- 
lenges for which industry can suggest 
new developmental and acquisition 
possibilities. Through a partnership 
of industry and ESD, new military 
capabilities can be provided to the 
combat foi'ces capabilities vital to 
implement national policy. 



Minimum Wage Law Set 
for Service Contracts 

The Service Contract Act of 19G5 
(McNamara-O'Hara Act), P.L. 89- 
28G, will become effective on or about 
Jan. 22, 1966, and will be reflected 
in appropriate DOD service contracts 
thereafter. 

In essence the law provides for pay- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act rate or, when so determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, the prevailing 
rate (including fringe benefits), 
whichever is greater, to employees 
working on a Government contract 
for services. 

Contracts covered will be those in 
excess of $2,500, the principal purpose 
of which is to furnish services in the 
United States through the use of em- 
ployees such as guards, watchmen, 
and any person engaged in a recog- 
nized trade or craft, or other skilled 
mechanical craft, or in unskilled, 
semi-skilled, or skilled manual labor 
occupations. Although the act clearly 
includes contracts for laundry, custo- 
dial, guard, food and miscellaneous 
housekeeping services, other service 
contracts may also be subject to it, 

The overall scope of the act will 
be determined by regulations and in- 
terpretations of the Department of 
Labor which ts charged with its ad- 
ministration and enforcement. 



NORAD To Occupy 

New Underground Ops 

Center Jan. 1, 1966 

The North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD) plans to cele- 
brate the new year by taking over 
its new combat operations center be- 
ing built inside a mountain near Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo, 

January 1 is the date set for initial 
operational capability of the under- 
ground aerospace defense, command 
post and for NORAD to take over 
from the builders and developers. 

The command's present combat op- 
erations center, hub of a continental 
network of detection and warning de- 
vices backed by defensive interceptor 
fighters and missiles, is an above- 
ground block structure at Ent AFB, 
Colo, 

It will remain in operation at least 
until full operational capability of 
the facility inside the mountain is 
achieved. 

In the caverns, 11 steel buildings, 
most of them three stories high, have 
been constructed, and all are mounted 
on huge springs to protect sensitive 
equipment against nuclear blasts. 

The buildings will house the equip- 
ment to receive, process and display 
information on the air and space 
traffic picture over North America, 
and the people who will evaluate the 
findings and sound the first warning 
in case of attack. 
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Top 100 Defense Contractors FY 1965 



The 100 companies which together 
with their subsidiaries received the 
largest dollar volume of military 
prime contracts of $10,000 or more 
in FY 1965 accounted for 68.9% of 
the United States total. This was 4.5 
percentage points below the 73.4% 
obtained by the top 100 companies in 
FY 1964. 

The FY 1965 decline in the 100 
company percentage resulted mainly 
from a decrease of $1.6 billion in 
missile and aircraft contracts which 
generally are awarded to very large 

1. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

2. General Dynamics Corp. 

3. McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

4. General Electric Co. 

5. North American Aviation, Inc. 

6. United Aircraft Corp. 

7. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

8. The Boeing Co. 

9. Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. 

10. Sperry Rand Corp. 

11. Martin-Marietta Corp. 

12. Ford Motor Co. 

13. General Tire & Rubber Co. 

14. Raytheon Co. 

15. Hughes Aircraft Co. 

16. Ling-Tern co- Vought, Inc. 

17. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

18. Northrop Corp. 

19. General Motors Corp. 

20. Bendix Corp. 

21. Avco Corp. 

22. General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp, 

23. Kaiser Industries Corp. 

24. Radio Corp. of America 

25. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. 

26. Todd Shipyards Corp. 

27. Textron, Inc. 

28. Litton Industries, Inc. 
29. 1.B.M. Corp. 

30. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

31. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

32. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

33. Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. 

34. Collins Radio Corp. 
3E. Thtokol Chemical Corp. 

36. Texaco, Inc. 

37. F M C Corp. 

38. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 

39. Standard Oil Go. (California) 

40. Hercules Powder Co. 

41. General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

42. Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

43. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

44. Honeywell, Inc. 

45. Ogden Corp. 

46. Chrysler Corp, 

47. T R W, Inc. 

48. Aerospace Corp. 

49. Continental Motors Corp. 



concerns, since they have the re- 
source's and know-how to undertake 
complex large scale projects. As a 
corollary of the reduction in aircraft 
and missile prime contracts, the per- 
centage of all prime contracts 
awarded to small business increased 
from 18% in FY 1964 to 20.3% in 
FY 1965. Small business firms also 
obtained about 40% of the total 
amount of subcontracts placed by 
large concerns. Over the past 10 years 
large companies have subcontracted 
out approximately one-half of their 
defense work. 

50* Du Pont (E. 1.) de Nemours & 
Co. 

51. Republic Aviation Corp. 

52. Signal Oil and Gas Co. 

53. Magnavox Co. 

54. Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 

r>6. Western Union Telegraph Co. 

56. Eastman Kodak Co. 

57. Lear-Seigler, Inc. _ 

58. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

59. Curtiss- Wright Corp. 

60. System Development Corp. 

61. Johns Hopkins University 

62. Bath Iron Works Corp. 

63. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

64. Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 

65. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 
Utah Construction & Mining Co. 
Perini Corp. and C. H. Leavcll & 
Co. 

66. Texas Instruments, Inc. 

67. Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. 

68. Continental Oil Co. 

69. Control Data Corp. 

70. Mitre Corp. 

71. Vitro Corp, of America 

72. International Harvester Co. 

73. Union Carbide Corp. 

74. Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

75. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

7fi. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

77. Norris-Thormador Corp. 

78. Hayos International Corp. 

79. Teledync, Inc. 

80. Stanford Research Institute 

81. Burroughs Corp. 

82. Gulf Oil Corp. 

83. Cities Service Co. 

84. Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

85. Richfield Oil Corp. 

8G. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

87. White Motor Corp. 

88. Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

89. Standard Kollsman Industries, 
Inc. 

90. Atlantic Research Corp. 

91. Motorola, Inc. 

92. Condec Corp. 

93. Chamberlain Corp. 

94. Koppers Co., Inc. 

96. Union Oil Co, of California. 

96. Dynalectron Corp. 

97. Rich (F.D.) Co,, Inc. 

98. Morrison-Knudsen Go,, Inc. 
90. Webb (Del E.) Corp. 

100. Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 



Army Announces 

Go-Ahead on New 

High Speed Helo 

The U.S. Army has announced the 
go-ahead on development of 10 proto- 
type high speed helicopters designed 
to fire a variety of weapons. They will 
be the first helicopters conceived and 
designed exclusively as weapons ships. 

The Lockheed-California Company 
of Burbank, Calif., has been selected 
to develop the new vehicles. 

Called the Advanced Aerial Fire 
Support System (AAFSS), the vehi- 
cle will be a radically new compound 
helicopter capable of cruising at 
speeds of more than 200 knots, 60 
per cent faster than other operational 
Army helicopters. It will he twice as 
fast as armed helos now in action 
in South Vietnam. 

The AAFSS was designed as lui 
integral system, combining the oeriai 
vehicle itself, avionics, weapons and 
ground support equipment. It will he 
powered by the new 8400 horsepower 
T-G4-S4A gas turbine engine devel- 
oped by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass., under a Navy 
contract. 

Designed to replace tho Army's 
present armed helicopters, which were 
adapted from troop carriers, the 
AAFSS will escort troop-carrying 
helicopters in air mobile operations 
and will provide suppressive fire in 
the landing zones. 

A feature of the AAFSS, is the use 
of Lockheed's advanced rigid rotor 
system which offers a highly mancu- 
verable, as well as an extremely 
stable, platform at both high and low 
speeds and while hovering. The ad- 
vanced helicopter will incorporate n 
thrusting pusher prop, short stubby 
wings and an anti-torque rotor In 
addition to the main rotor blades. 

In battle, the AAFSS, with its two- 
man crew, will employ a variety of 
weapons including machine guns, gre- 
nade launchers, rockets and antitank 
missiles. 



DSA Issues 
Sampling Guide 

The Defense Supply Agency lias 
published a handbook which provides 
basic information on sampling inspec- 
tion principles, methods and proced- 
ures for personnel concerned with the 
utilization of an effective quality as- 
surance technique. 

The new guide, DOD Handbook H- 
53, "Guide for Sampling Inspection," 
June 80, 1965, supercedes Inspection 
Handbook H-105, "Administration of 
Sampling Procedures for Acceptance 
Inspection," April 27, 1954. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Commanding Officer, Naval Supply 
Depot, 5801 Tabor Ave,, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19120. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Finn J. Larsen lias been selected 
for appointment as Principal Deputy 
Director of Defense Research & Engi- 
neering. He succeeds Dr. E. G. Fubini, 
who served as Asst. Secretary of De- 
fense (Deputy Director of Defense Re- 
search & Engineering) until last July. 
The position has since been redesig- 
nated Principal Deputy Director of 
Defense Research & Engineering, 

Mr. Jack Mosltowit/, former coun- 
sel for the U.S. Senate Sub-committee 
on Anti-Trust and Monopoly, was 
sworn in Nov. 24 as Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Civil Rights and 
Industrial Relations in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower). He succeeds Stephen N. 
SImlman, now General Counsel for the 
Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. Herman, 
USA F, Commander, D ef ense Con- 
struction Supply Center (DCSC), Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will retire from active 
duty effective Jan. 31, 1966. 

Brig. Gen. Jefferson J. Irvin, USA, 
has been designated Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense ( Reserve Af- 
fairs), Office of the Asst. Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower), succeeding Col. 
James F, Hollingsworth, USA, who 
has volunteered for duty in Vietnam. 

Mr. Walter N. Morse has been ap- 
pointed Counsel for the Defense Com- 
munications Agency. He succeeds John 
G. Gregg, Morse's appointment be- 
came effective Oct, 25. 




DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

RAdm. Alexander C. Husband has 
relieved RAdm. Peter Corradl as Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and Chief of the Navy Civil Engineer 
Corps. Adm. Corradi, on being re- 
lieved, was retired from the service 
with 25 years active duty. 

RAdm. Nathan Sonenshein has been 
assigned as Program Director, Fast 
Deployment Logistics Ship Project. 

RAdm. Arthur R, Gralla has been 
assigned to, the post of Deputy Chief 
of the Bureau of Weapons. He re- 
lieves RAdm. Earl R. Eaatwold, who 
has been reassigned as Commander, 
Middle East Force. 

RAdm. Edward J. Pahy has been 
designated Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships; RAdm. John J, Pee is the new 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships, 

Marine Corps Brig. Gen. Arthur 
H. Adams, present Director of In- 
formation. Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps, will be reassigned In March 
to the post of Commanding General, 
Marine Air Reserve Training Com- 
mand, Glenview, 111. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. Richard L. Bohaimon 
has been appointed as Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Air Force in the grade 
of lieutenant general. 

Maj. Gen. John VV. White, Com- 
mander, Air Force Special Weapons 
Center, Kirtland AFB, N.M., has 
announced pinna to retire early in 
1966. Col. Ralph S. German, formerly 
Commander, Air Force Missile Devel- 
opment Center, Holloman AFB, N.M., 
will take his place as Center com- 
mander. 

Brig. Gen. William R. Yanccy has 
been assigned as Vice Commander, 
Aeronautical Systems Div., Air Force 
Systems Command, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

Col, George W. Liitz has been as- 
signed to the Directorate of Opera- 
tions, Hq, USAF, as Chief of Test 
Operations AF Weapons Effectiveness 
Testing). 

Lt. Col. Allan D. Read, Director of 
Information, USAF Tactical Air War- 
fare Center, Eglin.AFB, Fla., has an- 
nounced his decision to retire after 
2B years service. Named to replace 
him is Maj. Bartholomew F. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Lt. Col. M. R. Richards has been 
named to head the AFSC Flight 
Dynamics Laboratory's new V/STOL 
Technology Division at Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Charles W, Eiflcr, Dep- 
uty Commanding General, Land Com- 
bat Systems, U.S. Army .Missile Com- 
mand, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., will 
be promoted to the rank of major gen- 
eral and reassigned to duty in Viet- 
nam. Gen. Eifler's replacement has 
not been named yet. 

Col. Robert E. Kimball has been 
appointed Director of Army Research 
and Co!. Edward B. Kitchens, Jr., 
1ms been named Chief, Air Mobility 
Div,, Directorate of Developments, 
both in the Office of the Chief of 
Research and Development, U.S. 
Army. 

Dr John C. Hayes has joined the 
staff of the U.S. Army Research Office, 
Arlington, Va., as Chief of the Pro- 
grams and Concepts Branch, Scientific 
and Technical Information Div. 

Appointment of Col. Joyce B. James 
as Director of Plans and Operations, 
Headquarters, Army Strategic Com- 
munications Command, Washington, 
D.G., has been announced. 

Col, Kenneth B. Cooper is the new 
Director of the Army Engineer Re- 
nctors Group, Fort Belvoir. Va. He 
succeeds Col. Robeft B. Burhn, select- 
ed for the National War College, 
Washington, D.C. 



Three Million Dollars in Residual 
Contract Property Distributed 



Three million dollars worth of ex- 
cess contract property no longer 
needed by Government contractors 
has been distributed by three Defense 
Contract Administration Services Re- 
gions (DCASR's) for reuse by the De- 
partment of Defense, Federal civil 
agencies and state institutions, 

Rcutilization and disposal of this 
residual property was achieved by 
DCASR headquarters in Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Dallas during a three- 
month period. 

The excess property became avail- 
able as a result of contracts being 
terminated prior to completion for 
such reasons as new designs and 
changing requirements, through re- 
utilization possibilities of property 
which had served its purpose during 
performance of contract, and property 
left over at the end of a contract. 

Property included raw materials, 
such as metals, plastics and lumber; 
equipment a-nd machinery, such as 
fork lift trucks, warehouse moving 
and production machinery; and work- 
in-process, which might comprise any- 
thing from a partially made uniform 
to a sled for hauling military equip- 
ment in Alaska. 



First priority 'for the materiel was 
given to the Department of Defense. 
Materiel left over after screening by 
DOD was offered to Federal civil 
agencies. The acquisition of materiel 
made available to state institutions 
was handled through the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the General Services Administra- 
tion. Institutions benefiting from the 
reutilization program included hospi- 
tals, colleges and welfare and re- 
search agencies. 

The three DCASR's also- sold a 
total of a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of usable property left over 
from the contracts to the public dur- 
ing the past fiscal quarter. This mate- 
riel was sold after no one claimed it 
for reutilization within the Govern- 
ment. 

Contract property coming under 
the category of scrap and sal- 
vage brought an additional $168,000 
through sale to the public. This re- 
sulted in a total of about $400,000 
credited to contracts as a manage- 
ment effort in conserving appropria- 
tions. 
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ventional warhead. The TOW will give 
U.S. infantry units for the first time 
an automatic antitank system wherein 
the gunner has only to keep^ his sight 
on the target and the missile will he 
automatically directed to the target. 
A significant key to the success of 
TOW will be in the greatly improved 
optical qualities of its sight, ns well 
as the mechanical aspects of its 
mount. Due to these features, gunner 
training time as well as gunner selec- 
tion time can be vastly reduced. 

In this connection, one of our in- 
dustry partners has recently devel- 
oped an airborne sight for the TOW 
which will allow us to inount it on 
a helicopter. The airborne gunner can 
keep his cross-hair on his target 
while the helicopter undertakes ma- 
neuvering- action. 

In this same area we are develop- 
ing- a new main armament system for 
combat vehicles. It is called the Shil- 
lelagh, and incorporates guided mis- 
sile capability with a very high prob- 
ability of first shot hit and kill. Both 
the missile and the conventional round 
will be capable of being fired inter- 
changeably from the same 152mm 
gun -launcher. Again, one of the key 
factors to the success of the system 
is its sighting unit, As with the TOW, 
Shillelagh has an automatic correc- 
tion to target feature. 

The Shillelagh system is proving to 
"be most successful, and one which we 
expect to be capable of defeating any 
other known armored vehicle in the 
world. 

As a follow-on to current guidance 
systems, we are working on systems 
which employ optics to sense reflected 
energy from the target area. What we 
would like to have is a system where- 
by natural contrasts are used as the 
key. Let's say we want to shoot at 
a tank. We are learning how to pro- 
gram into our missile's guidance brain 
an electronic-type map of what a 
tank will look like in relationship to 
its background. We tell it, "go find 
something 1 that matches this signal 1" 

The missile speeds on its way to- 
ward the target an onboard optical 
system scanning ahead. When it picks 
up the intended target a matching 
signal occurs and by electronic im- 
pulses the missile then guides itself 
to the mark. However, when the mis- 
sile veers off course and a corrective 
signal causes a control action to bring 
it back on course, high internal in- 
ertial forces are set up. Therefore, 
light optics in the form of plastics 
are being considered, Such a guidance 
system as this has the big advantage 
over current wire-guided systems such 
as TOW of allowing the gunner to 
duck or to immediately engage a new 
target instead of remaining exposed 
and flying the missile all the way to 
the target. 

Another new weapon which fea- 
tures an improved optical sight for 



fire control is the Redeye, a bazooka- 
like weapon being developed for use by 
one man for forward area air defense, 
The Redeve uses a missile with an 
infrared, heat-seeking guidance unit 
in the nose. Good tost results have 
been attained with Redeye against 
aerial targets at ranges in excess of 
two miles and at speeds in excess of 
400 knots or about 450 MPH. Since 
this will be a weapon handled, aimed 
and fired by one man using only 
muscle power, a light but highly ef- 
fective optical sight is crucial. The 
sight must allow the gunner to pick 
up his target rapidly, track it and 
eyeball in the estimated correct 
amount of lead. 

Those are all examples of the grow- 
ing sophistication of modern fire con- 
trol requirements. 

Target Acquisition Requirements. 

But all these advances and those 
winch are being sought in weaponry 
will be of little value if we can't 
answer these four questions: Is a tar- 
get there? (detection) What is it? 
(identification) Where is it? (loca- 
tion) How big is it? (description). 

Part of the answer to this problem 
area rests with better night vision 
capability. One of the great changes 
in warfare which came about in the 
20th century has been the growing 
use of night hours as a time for op- 
erations. One hundred years ago dur- 
ing the American Civil War major 
combat operations were confined to 
daylight hours; the periods of dark- 
ness were used for the most part as 
rest periods. But today there is an 
ever-increasing tendency, particularly 
among under-armed and insurgent 
forces, to fight at night. The principal 
reason is obvious; the increasing ef- 
ficiency of modern weapons forces one 
to use darkness to neutralize or di- 
minish the effectiveness of modern 
firepower. Of course, there is the ad- 
ditional motive which seems to be 
characteristic of 20th century life 



there aren't enough hours in the nor- 
mal day to do all we want to do. 

Modern war is no different. 

As a result the Army has an urgent 
need to develop better night vision 
equipment. Ultimately, we would like 
to be able to operate in the field with 
near daylight efficiency or in anv 
event, with a considerable advantage 
over the enemy. To that end, the 
Army has been pushing the develop- 
ment of such devices, particularly 
passive types or image intensifiers. 
The great advantage of this approach 
over the infrared systems of World 
War II and the Korean War is 
that the image intensifier does not 
emit any electronic signal which is 
subject to detection, thereby render- 
ing the user liable to positive counter- 
measures. These devices are capable 
of intensifying any available light 
many thousands of times. 

However, there are many problems 
still to be overcome, not the least of 
which are weight, cost and durability. 
For example, the lens assembly alone 
for one type device weighs 14 pounds, 
a vast improvement over previous 
systems of similar performance with 
weight in excess of 60 pounds. In ad- 
dition, the development cost for each 
of these assemblies was over $10,000 
each, and in limited production quan- 
tities of approximately 100 units the 
cost is still more then $7,000 per lens, 
Ways must be found to lighten the 
weight and reduce cost. 

Still other answers to the prob- 
lem of finding and identifying tar- 
gets rest with such sensory devicea 
as acoustical, infrared imagery, ultra- 
violet, photography, radar, TV-tyjio 
scanners and perhaps some facet of 
laser-optics. Currently, we are ex- 
ploring means of improving the capa- 
bilities of all of these, since no one 
of them can do the job alone. Each 
has its strong points but each has its 
limitations as well. These limitations 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Changing patterns in Defense man- 
agement is a theme that many indi- 
viduals in both industry and the De- 
partment of Defense have had fre- 
quent opportunities to reflect upon in 
recent months. That management pat- 
terns are changing and will continue 
to change must be accepted, although 
many of us are reluctant to accept 
such changes. One area that is chang- 
ing rapidly is defense readiness, This 
is significant because in our day-to- 
day operations we find that our ef- 
forts are channeled toward one basic 
objective readiness. 

Readiness is a part of everyone's 
life, but in the military logistics field 
it is our life. Readiness is not always 
understood, probably because it is 
such a broad subject and because 
there are so many vital factors in- 
volved in achieving a state of readi- 
ness. One highly acceptable definition 
of readiness is swift responsiveness 
to planned military needs and being 
able to respond with relative ease, 
the latter being a most important ele- 
ment. 

There are several types of readi- 
ness that affect our military posture. 
Industrial readiness, operational readi- 
ness, materiel readiness and equip- 
ment readiness. While the military 
establishment and defense industry 
are vitally concerned with all cate- 
gories, the area of equipment readi- 
ness is probably the most significant. 
Equipment readiness differs from the 
other types of readiness in that it is 
concerned with the condition of equip- 
ment, by type, on an inventory basis. 
Thia includes equipment in the hands 
of troops, so to speak, as well as 
the equipment in stock. Industrial 
readiness is concerned primarily with 
the production base, while materiel 
readiness is the availability of mate- 
riel required to equip and support our 
force levels for a specified time period 
in support of planned operations. Cov- 
ering all of these, we have opera- 
tional readiness, a composite overview, 
in a period in time, of the whole status 
or condition of combat forces. The 
measurement of this readiness is con- 
cerned with many elements, such as 
personnel, training, supply, mainte- 
nance and many others. 

To set the stage, it is important to 
briefly recall the background of in- 
creased attention to equipment readi- 
ness. In the late 1980's, our standing 
military force was in the order of 
200,000 to 300,000 men, The battleship 
was a most dreaded weapon. The top 
speed of our inventory of 1,000 air- 



craft was about 200 miles per hour. 
Great reliance was placed on our gen- 
eral philosophy of national security, 
which was that, if need be, we could 
mobilize people and industry within a 
year or two and meet any challenges. 

Thirty years and several wars 
later, we find that this philosophy has 
undergone a major change, a change 
that has brought with it a new world 
of problems to be solved. The stand- 
ing forces now number more than two 
and one-half million- people, with an 
arsenal of weapons and equipment 
valued at more than $100 billion. The 
top speed of our inventory of 30,000 
aircraft exceeds 2,000 miles per hour, 
while missiles, a new family of weap- 
ons, travel at speeds up to 18,000 
miles per hour. 

The safety historically afforded by 
the two oceans has now turned to a 
source of threat fi'om submarine 
launched missiles. Mobilization time 
has been reduced from years or 
months to days and hours or, in ex- 
treme instances, perhaps only min- 
utes. 

The major factor influencing the 
change since World War II has been 
the development and application of 
new technology to evolve more power- 
ful and more accurate and longer 
range equipment for delivery of our 
payloads. The collapse of time to 
mobilize is the basis for the vital 
need of being in a continued state 
of mobilization, and requires that we 
achieve the capability f or t rapid re- 
sponse to maximize our military ad- 
vantage. This, coupled with the grow- 
ing mechanization of forces and 
greater dependence on equipment to 
wage modern warfare, creates a situ- 
ation wherein military mission suc- 
cess, and perhaps national survival, 
depend heavily on continued equip- 
ment readiness. As a result, attention 
to readiness has become increasingly 
prevalent in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and throughout the 
Military Departments. 

One illustration of the concern con- 
nected with equipment readiness can 
be provided through Secretary Mc- 
Namara's establishment of the posi- 
tion of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Equipment Maintenance 
and Readiness), This action, which 
was effected several years ago, was 
followed by the formation of the De- 
fense Equipment Maintenance and 
Readiness Council. This council, 
chaired by the new Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, functions as an advisory 
body to the. top officials of the De- 
fense Department. Membership con- 



sists of senior military and civilian 
representatives of the Military Serv- 
ices, the JCS staff, the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency and the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Maintenance and 
supply functions are both represented. 
The council has been an effective in- 
strument for improving communica- 
tions and exchanging ideas in dealing 
with Defense-wide equipment support, 
policy and procedural matters, On a 
number of occasions, industry has 
been invited to participate in the 
council studies, One major task un- 
dertaken by this group was the de- 
velopment of a uniform system of 
equipment readiness reporting, While 
the initial effort by the Services cov- 
ered only aircraft, revisions to this 
system have occurred which now en- 
compass other equipment besides air- 
craft. As this report is expanded in 
scope, an improvement in the quality 
of the information received has oc- 
curred. 

It is hard to dispute the fact that 
instant readiness is the key to mis- 
sion effectiveness and maintenance 
is the key to equipment readiness, To 
go back to my definition of readiness 
prompt response, speed in accom- 
plishment of the task and the ease 
in which it is accomplished only 
through good maintenance can we be 
responsible and accomplish the task 
with reasonable speed. Unfortunately, 
in many cases, this is not easy. For 
our future systems, the key is going 
to be in designing maintainability 
into equipment. 

For years maintainability has been 
traded off for operational needs. To- 
day the requirement to actually de- 
sign ease of maintenance is coming 
to the forefront and tomorrow, with 
still more complexity built into our 
systems, further tradeoffs in favor of 
maintainability can be expected. The 
many instances where equipment must 
be torn down almost completely so 
that the maintenance man can per- 
form a relatively small job are com- 
mon knowledge. This cannot be af- 
forded in the future. 

Along with maintainability, there is 
a need for greater emphasis on qual- 
ity and reliability. Recognizing the 
growing importance of this aspect of 
the materiel field, the Department of 
Defense has clearly stated that the 
parameters of this subject will be 
closely examined. This will be ac- 
complished thru the media of an in- 
house conference of over 100 repre- 
sentatives from OSD, DSA and the 
Military Departments. The objectives 
of this conference are to analyze the 
principal quality and reliability prob- 
lems that confront the DOD, to assess 
pertinent current efforts and propose 
plans which are aimed at solving 
these problems. In addition, long 
range programs will be recommended 
to improve quality and reliability as- 
surance efforts. In retrospect, it is 
move appropriate to say that the 
key to tomorrow's equipment readi- 
ness is design, quality and reliability. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 



Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
Washington, B.C. 20301 



AIR-INFLATED STRUCTURE 

SLATED TO HOUSE 

TEST FACILITY 

One of the largest air-inflated struc- 
tures in the world will be used to 
house and provide weather protection 
for a unique test facility at the Army's 
Fort Belvoir, Va. The pneumatic bub- 
ble, 210 feet in diameter and 105 feet 
high, comparable to a 10-story build- 
ing, will house a facility in which the 
electromatic environment generated 
by nuclear explosions will be simu- 
lated in order to determine effects 
on military equipment and systems. 

The hemispherical, air-supported 
structure, fabricated from vinyl- 
coated nylon, will have an inner liner 
for thermal insulation. Integral 
blowers and heaters will maintain 
positive pressure inside the structure 
and comfortable temperatures during 
the winter months. It will also have 
an automatic pressure-regulating con- 
trol system and emergency power 
generating equipment. Equipment will 
be taken in and out of the structure 
through a 24-foot long airlock having 
doors 10 feet wide and 12 feet high. 
For itema larger than the airlock, 
the structure can be deflated and 
opened to permit entrance or exit. 

The air-supported structure was 
chosen over a conventional building 
because it is relatively transparent 
to electromagnetic signals and will 
provide minimum reflection while pro- 
viding weather protection for person- 
nel and equipment. 

BATTLE TO SAVE 

GREEN SEA TURTLE 

IN FIFTH YEAR 

For the fifth consecutive year Navy 
turtle toters have transported newly 
hatched green sea turtles from the 
shores of Costa Rica to areas of the 



Caribbean where they are no longer 
abundant. Operation Green Turtle, a 
cooperative effort of the Navy, the 
Caribbean Conservation Corporation, 
the National Science Foundation and 
the University of Florida, is designed 
to replenish the Caribbean's supply 
of big turtles and to study their 
1mb its. 

When female green turtles reach 
maturity, between the ages of five 
and seven years, they return to their 
place of birth and lay eggs. They 
return to the same location every 
three years thereafter, laying three 
to five litters of about 100 eggs each. 
The turtle experts hope that the 
transplanted babies have bad mem- 
ories and will return to the areas 
where they were transplanted. 

The green sea turtle is an excel- 
lent source of meat and for that 
reason was slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately by early settlors of America. 
Recent sightings of the amphibians 
near Caribbean land areas where none 
have been seen for more than 100 
years indicate that the operation is 
making some progress. Near the 
mouth of Costa Rica's Tortuguero 
River, green sea turtles have been 
coming ashore to lay eggs in increas- 
ing numbers each year. 



DARK, HEAT REFLECTING 

PAINT DEVELOPED 

FOR MISSILES 

The development of a dark, heat re- 
flecting paint by the Army's Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., could produce 
color changes in the home building and 
automotive industries of America. The 
breakthrough in what was long con- 
sidered "a nearly impossible" search 
is the result of a year's intensive 
research for a dark camouflage paint 
for Army missiles. The white paint 
now being used on Army missiles does 
reflect heat and helps protect the 
temperature-sensitive components in- 
side, but it also makes them easy to 
detect from the ground and air. 

Potential uses of the paint are not 
limited to missiles. Army instrument; 
trailers and vans which require air 
conditioning would be easier to cool 
if coated with the new paint, teats 
indicate. Durability of the paint under 
heat and rapid temperature changes 
remains to be determined. 

Aberdeen scientists said that it 
shows a good degree of infrared re- 
flectance. They also said that the 
paint formula may be applicable to 
other colors as well as olive drab, the 
color used in the development. 




Five U.S. Air Force officers have set nine world apeed and altitude records 
with the YF-12A supersonic interceptor and won Distinguished Flying- 
Crosses, The jet class apeed records included a world record of 1,643.041 miles 
per hour for the 500-kilometer closed course, 2070.101 miles per hour for ft 
straight course apeed record and 80,257.86 feet for an absolute sustained 
altitude record, 
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by 

Col. John F. Harris, USAF 
Commandant, Defense Weapon Systems Management Center 



The establishment of a training 
center for system pro.j ect manage- 
ment was formalized by the De- 
partment of Defense in DOD Di- 
rective 61G0.55 signed by Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance on 
October 26, 1965. The order provides 
for a centralized activity to train 
selected military and civilian person- 
nel of all DOD components in the 
effective management of programs 
concerned with the development, ac- 
quisition and integrated logistic sup- 
port of weapon and support systems. 

Responsibility for establishment 
ami operation of the Defense Weapon 
Systems Management Center (DWS 
MC) is assigned to the Air Force, 
under the administrative and com- 
mand authority of the Air University 
and the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology. r l'he center is located at 
Wright- Patterson Air Force Base, 
near Dayton, Ohio, and has been in 
operation since September 1964. 

The primary mission of the center 
is Lo stress the identification and sol- 
ution of typical system/project man- 
agement problems, and maintain a 
close relationship between actual 
problems and the curriculum. This 
training is intended to enhance the 
student's ability to understand the 
project specialists with whom he will 
interface; to recognize special inter- 
ests or biases of in-house or contrac- 
tor personnel when analyzing prob- 
lems; and to ascertain and assemble 
the facts necessary for making cor- 
rect and timely decisions. In addition 
to its 11-week resident course, offered 
each quarter, the center serves as a 
focal point for interchange of con- 
cepts, ideas and techniques among the 
throe Military Services, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the 
defense-industry complex. DWSMC 
objectives support an approach to 
commonality of systems management 
terms and project practices that will 
contribute significantly to facilitating 
industry's application of its respon- 
sibilities in national defense. Provid- 
ing continued research and identifica- 
tion of weapon systems management 
concepts, doctrine and techniques is 
a vital part of the program. 

The Defense Weapon Systems Man- 
agement Center traces its concept to 
the Department of Defense Confer- 
ence on Program Management held in 
April 1063. at New London, Conn, 
After reviewing the final report 
of the conference, Mr. Roswell Gil- 
patric, then Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, atated: "One task which be- 
comes evident is the accumulation of 
a cadre of officer and civilian person- 



nel adequately trained to manage our 
major weapons programs, A central 
training establishment and a curric- 
ulum which covers the broad skills 
required should be planned and imple- 
mented at an early date. This con- 
ference convincingly demonstrated 
that the essential problems and skills 
are common to all weapons managers 
irrespective of Sei-vice." 

Although operated by the Ait- 
Force, the center's prime objective re- 
mains to maximize its service to all 
of the Military Departments. Faculty 
members are commissioned officers of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
are selected for their academic back- 
ground and their managerial skills ac- 
quired from recent experience in sys- 
tems development and acquisition 
management, 

DWSMC is provided OSD policy 
guidance by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering (DDE&E), 
and maintains liaison with the De- 
fense Logistics Management Train- 
ing Board, A Joint Advisory Group, 
composed of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Materiel Command; the 
Chief of Naval Material ; and the 
Commander, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, will review DWSMC operations 
and effectiveness in terms of users' 
requirements. This group will also 
recommend and coordinate changes in 
policies and standards and will be re- 
sponsible for assuring continuing sup- 
port to the center in all matters of 
user interest. DWSMC, as part of 
its evaluation process, invites OSD 
and Joint Advisory Group observers 
to all ( of its resident classes. 

The resident academic program of 
the center utilizes lectures, seminars, 
case studies and exercises. Subject 
matter is presented by resident fac- 
ulty members and by visiting lec- 
turers representing line and func- 
tional specialties involved in system/ 
project management. An important 
faculty contribution to the center is 
made by the Ohio State University 
Research Foundation. Heads of major 
military commands and high level 
DOD speakers contribute their time 
and thoughts in presentations and 
lectures on appropriate occasions. 

The DWSMC curriculum is divided 
into three basic time-oriented phases, 
preceded by a background or intro- 
ductory period and followed by a sim- 
ulation exercise which brings into 
play all of the curriculum material. 
In the preparation of the curriculum, 
the life-cycle approach in the arrange- 
ment of the subject material was em- 
ployed. Chronologically relating the 
subject material and problems in the 



order in which a system/ project man- 
ager would most likely encounter 
them gives more realism to the course 
of instruction. 

The first three weeks of the course 
are devoted to background material 
and to providing the student a 
basic understanding of the tools and 
techniques required before starting 
consideration of the life-cycle of 
weapon system/project acquisition. 
Some of the topics arc listed below: 

Why Project Management ? 

The System Acquisition Process. 

OSD Organization and Mission. 

Project Management Philosophy 
Army, Navy ami Air Force. 

The Defense Industry Complex. 

The Budget Process. 

The Hitch Program Package. 

Cost Estimating and Cost Anal- 
ysis. 

Management Information Sys- 
tems, 

Management Uses of Computers. 

Reporting, 

Time and Cost Controls. 

PERT /Cost 

DOD Cost Reduction Prog-ram. 

Procurement of Technical Data. 

Contractor Performance Evalua- 
tion, 

The fourth week is used to treat ac- 
tivities which occur during Concept 
Formulation, Topics include: 

Reojut rem en ts Nation nl 
Resources. 

Requirements JCS, 

Requirements Service and User. 

Service Criteria for Project 
Establishment. 

Organizing for Project Manage- 
ment, 

Manpower and Staffing. 

Technical Development Plans. 

Prerequisites to Contract Defini- 
tion. 

Concept Formulation Case 
Studies. 

The fifth and sixth weeks are 
used to discuss the events and prob- 
lems which face the system/project 
manager during- Contract Definition. 
Topics covered in this period include: 

Contract Definition Activities, 

Contracting in Contract Defini- 
tion. 

Functional System Analysis. 

System Specifications. 

Multiple Incentives. 

PERT Exercise. 

Integrated Logistic Support, 

Support Planning, 

Source Selection, 
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Proposal and Price Evaluation. 

Negotiation. 

Contract Definition, A Case 
Study. 

DDR&E Management of Re- 
search, Development, Test 
& Evaluation. 

The material -presented up to this 
point pertains to those activities 
required prior to a final decision to 
proceed with Engineering Develop- 
ment or Operational Systems Develop- 
ment. This is commonly referred to as 
the Acquisition Phase and is covered 
in the nest four weeks of the course. 
DWSMC Acquisition subjects include: 

Systems Engineering. 

Configuration Management. 

Reliability and Maintainability. 

Technical Problem Analysis. 

Test Program Management. 

System/Project Management in 
Industry, A Case Stiidy. 

Financial Management in a Proj- 
ect Office. 

Human Engineering. 

Training Requirements. 

Military Construction. 

Production Planning. 

Initial Weapon System Support. 

Logistics Cases, Math Models. 

Technical Publications. 

Provisioning. 

The Defense Supply Agency. 

Field Contract Administration. 

Quality Assurance. 

Impact of Changes. 

Production Contracting. 

Value Engineer ing. 

Production, Case Studies. 

The Total Package Concept. 

Logistics Support. 

Logistics Exercise. 

The final week of the course is used 
to present a computerized manage- 
ment game embodying all the princi- 
ples discussed during the entire 
course. Students are divided into 
teams which act as system/project 
offices. The object of the simulation is 
to field a weapon system to meet a 
Specific Operational Requirement, op- 
timizing cost, schedule and perform- 
ance. Sufficient background informa- 
tion is furnished to enable the teams 
to apply lessons learned during the 
course. Using a series of decision 
points, the exercise emphasizes the 
continuity of the manager's analysis 
and decision role, and the impact of 
his decisions on the cost, performance 
and schedule of his project, The ex- 



ercise terminates with team presen- 
tations outlining the team approach, 
problems encountered, lessons learned 
and any other points of interest. 

DWSMC accepts students from all 
branches of the Military Services and 
other Government agencies, such as 
NASA, the National Security Agency, 
Defense Communications Agency, De- 
fense Supply Agency and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Also, the DOD di- 
rective permits attendance by per- 
sonnel from the defense industries. 
The larger portion of the 60 stu- 
dent spaces is shared equally by the 
three Military Departments. Student 
rosters to date include individuals as- 
signed or enroute to system/projects 
such as Saturn, Polaris, Gemini, 
Omega, Nike X, General Purpose Ve- 
hicles, Perslung, Minutenmn, ABRES, 
Hercules, ATMS, Sheridan, Tartar 
and many others. 

Criteria for nomination of students 
are the same for Government and in- 
dustry. Students must be currently 
assigned or have a forecasted assign- 
ment at the senior level in manage- 
ment of a major system/project. Stu- 
dents should have a baccalaureate de- 
gree in scientific, administrative or 
industrial specialities. Student grade 
levels are lieutenant colonel, com- 
mander, GS-14, or above, A security 
clearance of Secret is required. 

Nominations for industry participa- 
tion are handled by the Council of 
Defense and Space Industry Associa- 
tions (CODSIA), located at 1725 De- 
Sales Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 
20036. Member industries should for- 
ward their requests through the ap- 
propriate association to Mr. Franz H. 
Ohlson, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
CODSIA. Industry spaces are avail- 
able for Class 66-B, which will con- 
vene April 11, 1966. 

The center's program to provide 
the Defense Department with spe- 
cially selected and equipped managers 
competent to handle the complex prob- 
lems of systems acquisition is well on 
its way. The products of past and 
future classes of the center will do 
much to provide managerial skills 
comparable to the importance of the 
weapon systems they are fielding. 
This highly trained corps of manage- 
ment experts will not only contribute 
to the DOD role in national defense, 
but to the defense industry effort as 
well. 



DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

July-Sept. 1966 July-Sept. 1964 

Procurement from All Firms 7,495.4 6,507.4 

Procurement from Small Business Firms-.- 1,474.3 1,268.7 

Per Cent Small Business 19.7 19.5 



The Army'i Accent on Seeing 

(Continued from Page 8) 

may be occasioned by size and weight, 
range and by weather factors such as 
rain, fog, mist and cloud cover and 
resolution. 

Of the various sensory devices, op- 
tical components are a key part m 
the infrared and photographic ap- 
proaches, and the use of optical ra- 
dars is being explored. Tremendous 
advances have been made in recent 
years in developing new photographic 
optics, 

The Army is also undertaking re- 
search on lasers, which may find ap- 
plication in optical radars, in commu- 
nications links, in computers and in 
battlefield illumination. Special opti- 
cal problems are involved because of 
the extreme brightness and power of 
the laser as an optical source which 
tend to degrade the glass in optical 
components used with this source. 

In this connection, the Army is un- 
dertaking research in the fascinating 
field of fiber optics. Fiber optics are 
very high aperture light conduits 
that find useful application in trans- 
ferring images from one point to 
another over otherwise difficult opti- 
cal paths. For example, in surgical 
work as an inspection device. Another 
example is the use in transfering an 
image on a cathode ray tube to sub- 
sequent optical equipment without the 
size and length requirements of nm-- 
mal optical devices. Unfortunately,, 
end fibers currently become optically 
joined, with the result that in high 
resolution devices streaks appeal- 
along the length of the fiber. We are 
hopeful we can eliminate this end 
fusing. 

Despite all these problems, the 
Ai-my feels confident that today and 
tomorrow will see industry ready and 
able to meet and solve our demands, 



Equipment Readiness 
(.Continued from Page fl) 
Maintenance then follows to main- 
tain the quality and reliability of the 
system. All of these important fac- 
tors are interrelated and complement 
one another, leading toward greater 
case in achieving equipment readiness. 
The Department of Defense believes 
in placing the emphasis on preventing 
ills rather than treating them. The 
end result will be quick responsive- 
ness with ease. Equipment readiness 
is more important today because mis- 
sion success and national survival de- 
pend on it; it's difficult to maintain 
readiness in today's complex systems 
without first designing serviceability 
into the equipment. Greater emphasis 
on quality and reliability is a must 
if we are to improve overall readi- 
ness effort. Preparedness is one in- 
tegral part of the defense effort. 
Without conscientious action to ex- 
pand reliability and to assure con- 
tinued high standards of quality, 
equipment readiness could be our 
Achilles heel. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 



FEBRUARYS 9W 



OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Mnj. Gen. W. S. Steelo, USAF, Dep. 
mimandant, Industrial College of the 
nned Forces, at Armed Forces M'an- 
;ement Assn. Jacksonville Chapter, 
cksonville Naval Air Station, Jack- 
nvillc, Fla., Feb. 17. 

ARMY 

Mnj. Gen. John J. Tolson, Command- 
g General, Army Aviation Center, 
>rt Rnckei 1 , Ala.; Brig. Gen. George 
Seneff, Jr., Director of Army Avia- 
m, Office of Assistant Chief of Staff 
r Force Development; Brig Gen. 
iward F. Schiltz, Commanding Gen- 
alj Army Aviation Material Com- 
ind, St. Louis, Mo.; ami Brig. Gen. 
lurston T. Paul, Assistant Deputy 
lief of Staff for Logistics (Materiel 
ladiness) at the National Aerospace 
r vices Assn. Eighth Annual Army 
Nation Contract Services Symposi- 
i, Stntler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
C., Jan. 17. 



Lt. Gen Ben Han-ell, Commanding: 
General, Army Combat Developments 
Command, Fort Belvoir, Va., Jit AUSA 
Target Acquisition & Surveillance 
Symposium, Fort Huachuca, Any,,, 
Jan. 25; at Armed Forces Communi- 
cations Electronics Assn, Meeting, 
Fort Monmouth, N.J., April G. 



Gen. George R. Picket I, Jr., 
Chief of Staff, Army Combat Devel- 
opments Command, Fort Belvoir, Va,, 
at Eighth Joint Industry- Military- 
Government Packaging, Materials 
Handling and Transportation Sym- 
posium, Washington, D.G., March 2. 

NAVY 

VAdm, Fitzhugli Lee, Commandant, 
National War College, at U.S. Power 
Boat Squadi'ons, Miami Beach, Fla,, 
Jan. 21. 

Hon. Paul H. Nitzc, Secretary of the 
Navy, at Joint Meeting of Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces and Na- 



tional War College, Norfolk. Va., Jan. 
25. 

RAdiu. Eugene P. Wilkinson, Dir., 
Submarine Warfare Div., Office ol 
Chief of Naval Operations, at 19fiti 
Winter Convention of the Institute 
of Electrical & Electronics Engineers, 
Los Angeles, Calif,, Feb. 2. 

AIR FORCE 

Hon. Harold Brown, Secvotai'y of 
the Air Force,- at Joint Meeting of 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces and National War College, 
Washington, E.G., Jan. 12; at Air 
Force Assn. Convention, Dallas, Tex., 
March 24-25. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
at National Security Industrial Assn. 
Meeting-, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. IS; 
at Joint Meeting of Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces and National 
War Colleg-e, Washington, D,C., Jan, 
SI; at Air Force Assn. Convention, 
Dallas, Tex,, March 24-25. 



Miniature Radio Gear 
To Be Tested by AF 

The Air Force is planning to test 
crominiatumed radio equipment 
i' possible application in communi- 
Hons services. 

The equipment, in some cases one- 
nth the size of that now in use, is 
tnpact, lightweight and portable. 
tcauso of its size, it has- a small 
iTcnt drain and can be battery 
wered for a number of hours with- 
t outside electrical source. 

A short, 20-mile test shot will bo 
ido along a point-to-point, line-of- 
[ht link between the Air Force 
inmnnications Service-operated sites 
Dannonfels and Bann near Ram- 
;in AFB in West Germany. 

A longer, 36-mile test shot will also 

made between Dannenfels and 

ndsoy AFB at Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Both links will be required to sup- 
rt 120 voice circuits while operating 
the 2,000 megacycle band. Channels 
11 be tested to determine frequency 
iponso, distortion, idle channel 
isc, stability and other factors. 

The Air Force Communications 
rvicc, headquartered at Scott AFB, 
,, and the Ground Electronics Engl- 
3i'inff and Installation Agency, of 
2 Air Force Logistics Command, 
11 conduct the six-month tests. 



Defense Contractors Will Exhibit at 
Advanced Planning Briefings 



Industry know-how in cutting De- 
fense costs will be illustrated in five 
cities at exhibits scheduled for March 
and April 19G6 in conjunction with 
five regional unclassified Advanced 
Planning Briefings for Industry, The 
exhibits and briefings arc being 
jointly sponsored by the Department 
of Defense and the National Security 
Industrial Association, 

The five locales are: Boston, March 
3-4 j Atlanta, March 9-10; St. Louis, 
March 10-17; San Francisco, April 
12-13; and Washington, D.C, April 
27-28. 

The 70 exhibitors are major De- 
fense contractors who have pledged 
an organized, systematic, intensive ef- 
fort to institute efficiencies that will 
give the Defense Department in- 
creased value for its dollar. Three 
hundred and fifty examples of these 
efficiencies will be displayed at each 
exhibit. The exhibitors are all partici- 
pants in the Defense Contractor Cost 
Reduction Program, which was estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense 
and industry in response to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's request of Dec. 
2, 1963, for "an affirmative program 
of coat reduction in the performance of 
Defense contracts." Guidelines for the 
program were issued May 15, 1964. 



The guidelines apply to contractors 
having an annual volume of Defense 
sales in excess of $5,000,000 exclusive 
of firm, fixed-price contracts. Certain 
other contractors specifically designed 
by DOD also are included in the pro- 
gram. 

A contractor performance in reduc- 
ing cost under this program js evalu- 
ated by DOD. The evaluation is used 
by the Department when malcing 1 
source selections and when determin- 
ing profit and fee rates on negotiating 
contracts where cost analyses are ob- 
tained. 

The exhibits are intended to pro- 
vide a cross-fertilization of cost re- 
duction ideas among contractors, to 
promote cost consciousness and to 
stimulate additional contributions by 
personnel in Government and indus- 
try. 

A representative cross-section of 
thej more than 1,000 ideas to be dis- 
played at all five exhibits will be se- 
lected by the Department of Defense 
for use in cost reduction training aids. 
1 Companies participating in the ex- 
hibits held during the series of Ad- 
advanced Planning Briefings for 
Industry conducted last spring re- 
ceived commendatory letters from 
President Johnson. 
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The Navy Resale System is a worldwide, multi-million 
dollar merchandising business. The Navy Ship's Store 
Office, Brooklyn, N.Y., which directs it as a field office of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is a dynamic, flexi- 
ble and responsive organization, alert to apply progressive 
management, merchandizing and financial principles and 
to respond to the needs of the Navy ashore and afloat, 

The system and the Navy Ship's Store Office (NSSO) 
are relative newcomers to the Navy, having been estab- 
lished in 1946 after a thorough study of all Navy resale 
activities by a special committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The Navy Resale System comprises four separate pro- 
grams: Navy exchanges, commissary stores, ship's 
stores afloat and Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) exchanges. For FY 1966 it was a $684 million 
business. The 16G Navy exchanges had annual sales of 
$413.8 millions. The 89 commissaries produced sales of 
$217 million. Ship's stores afloat with some 675 shipboard 
stores had annual sales of over $60 million, excluding sales 
of $6.5 million in clothing and small stores which are sold 
at coat. Rounding out the system are the Military Sea 
Transportation exchanges with $3.2 million annual sales. 

Two of these programs Navy and MSTS exchanges- 
are operated with nonappropriatcd funds, i.e., funds which 
have been generated from exchange operations rather 
than having been appropriated by Congress. However, the 
Government does provide facilities to houso these activi- 
ties and absorbs the payroll expense of military personnel 
assigned to exchanges. Government bottoms are also pro- 
vided for shipments overseas. 

Commissary stores and ship's stores afloat are oper- 
ated with appropriated funds. Commissary stores, unlike 
the other three programs, are not operated for profit. 
However, they are required to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis with respect to ; repaying the Government 
for the procurement cost of all merchandise sold; cost of 
all commercial transportation in the United States; main- 
tenance of operating equipment and supplies; cost of 
utilities furnished to stateside stores; and inventory short- 
ages due to shrinkage, spoilage and pilferage. There is 
also an assessment of 1% of sales for a reserve to defray 
the cost of new replacement equipment, i-efurbishments 
and capital improvements to commissary stores. Ship's 
stores afloat profits are limited to 15% on cost and, for 
the past several years, have averaged 11%. 

The overall purpose of the Navy Resale System is to 
provide authorized patrons broadly speaking, service per- 
sonnel and their dependents with quality merchandise 
and services at reasonable prices. By offering attractive, 
convenient, well-managed facilities, the Navy Resale Sys- 
tem contributes materially to the morale of the men and 
women in the naval service. It provides a central hub for 
station community life and access to those items which 
makes life pleasant for shipboard personnel. It promotes 
through its generated profits (except commissary stores) 
a Navy-wide recreation program. It makes service life 
more pleasant, move neighborly and greatly contributes 
to the overall welfare of naval personnel and their 
dependents. 



IlAdm. Charles A. BHck, SC, USN 
Commanding Officer, U.S. Navy Ship's Store Office 

The recreation program consists of athletic programs, 
hobby shops, libraries, bowling alleys, movies afloat and 
other recreational activities. The profits from these rcaale 
activities represent a saving for the American taxpayer 
since at one time taxes paid for the program of leisure 
time activities of military personnel. Without the profits 
from Navy resale operations it would be necessary to 
appropriate approximately $26 million a year in order to 
assure continuance of Navy Recreation Programs. 
Navy Exchanges. 

Navy exchanges have no exact commercial counterparts 
because they cover a broader range of activities than the 
typical variety or department store. Exchanges not only 
sell candy, cigarettes, toiletries, clothing and other ac- 
cessories, they are also engaged in a wide variety of 
service-type operations. These include cafeterias and snack 
bars, gas stations, barber shops and beauty parlors, laun- 
dries and dry cleaning plants, enlisted men's clubs and 
many other operations of a service nature. 

The commodities which the Navy exchanges in the con- 
tinental United States may sell are prescribed by the 
Armed Services Exchange Regulations. These regulations 
were originally issued in 1949 as a result of Congressional 
hearings on the subject of exchange sales and are appli- 
cable to all the Military Services. In addition to establish- 
ing the categories of merchandise authorized for sale, 
numerous cost price limitations were also prescribed. In 
general, the authorized list consists of the basic essentials 
of toiletries, candy, tobacco, stationery, underwear, phis 
reasonably low-priced semi-luxury items. The needs of 
personnel at overseas stations are such as to necessitate 
an expanded range of commodities, and authorized stock at 
overseas exchanges includes major appliances, additional 
items of clothing and a limited range of foreign manu- 
factured goods. In addition, there are facilities for per- 
sonnel to specially order a wide range of many other 
products available from United States sources, and not 
generally carried in stock by exchanges, 

Experience has indicated that Resale System customers 




Navy commissary store at the U.S. Naval Training Center, 
Great Lakes, 111. 
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prefer merchandise which is nationally advertised and 
nationally distributed. However, exchanges may purchase 
and sell any authorized item from any source if the 
activity considers that the product represents good, com- 
petitive value, and that there would be sufficient patron 
demand to warrant investment in inventory. 

To provide exchanges with the most popular brands of 
merchandise in the best selection, and in adequate price 
range, negotiations are conducted with manufacturers for 
the supply of their products. In accordance with retailing; 
practices, negotiations include regular discount terms, 
packaging, etc. Suppliers are required to stipulate that the 
prices quoted are as low as any offered other purchasers. 
Merchandise, other than uniforms and accessories, is not 
required to be manufactured to specification; it is the 
regular lines and brands sold to commercial retailors. 

Buyers and specialists at the Navy Ship's Stores Office 
continuously research markets and compare values seeking 
the best for customers. Their selections are further re- 
viewed by a Merchandise Council composed of senior per- 
sonnel m the office. In addition to visiting the markets, 
these buyers and specialists are available on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings to interview sales repre- 
sentatives and review their lines. Advance appointments 
are desirable and samples of products are required. In 
addition, the representative should be able to supply the 
following information: 

Special features of items; advantages over similar 
items available. 

Competitive price range, 

Sales response in exchanges. 

Minimum order and delivery time. 

Price information and terms. 

Standard packing and shipping specifications. 
Following acceptance by the Merchandise Council, Price 

Agreement Bulletins and Merchandise Voces are issued to 
exchanges for use and guidance in selecting and procur- 
ing merchandise. Basic staple year-round merchandise is 
listed on Price Agreement Bulletins. Seasonal merchandise, 
such as clothing, shoes, etc., is listed on Merchandise 
Voces, However, the absence of a listing does not preclude 
any exchange from buying and stocking acceptable values 
of quality merchandise. In the case of overseas exchanges, 
all seasonal style merchandise for men, women and chil- 
dren is purchased by NSSO buyers based on inventory and 
solos information provided by each exchange. 



Exchange officers and their procurement personnel have 
been instructed to extend courteous, considerate and im- 
partial treatment to vendors and their representatives; 
however, appointments should be made in advance. Natur- 
ally, the answer to every salesman cannot be "yes." Among: 
the reasons for possible rejection are: budget for depart- 
ment presently obligated; no evidence of customer demand 
(exchanges have a Want Slip system) ; price and quality 
not deemed equivalent to competitive products; item not 
authorized for resale; delivery period is excessive; and 
marketability has not been established, either commer- 
cially or in other exchanges. 
MSTS Exchanges. 

Each year, large numbers of military personnel are re- 
quired to cross the oceans as a result of changes in duty 
assignments. This relocation not only concerns the individ- 
ual directly in the Service, but often includes his depen- 
dents. The Military Sea Transportation Service is the 
single service manager for sea transportation and is re- 
sponsible for transporting passengers and cargo for all 
agencies of the Department of Defense. 

Sixty-odd MSTS vessels operate location exchanges 
aboard ship. Located at ports from which these vessels 
operate are the four "mother" shore-based exchanges 
COMSTS Atlantic Area, COMSTS Gulf-Sub Area, 
COMSTS Pacific Area and COMSTS Far East Area. The 
shore-based exchanges located in Brooklyn, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Yokohama, Japan, function as ware- 
houses. These exchanges procure, receive, mark, store and 
issue the stock items required by location exchanges but 
do not engage in any resale activity. 

Included within the authorized retail merchandise are 
items such as tobacco products, candy, toileterles, chil- 
dren's and infants' apparel and basic items of women's 
wear. Service activities may include barber shops, soda 
fountains and vending machines. The quantity and variety 
of stock taken aboard and services rendered are depen- 
dent upon the duration of the voyage and the number of 
people to be transported, giving due consideration to the 
composition of the embarked passengers and crew. 

The general merchandising policies and principles that 
apply to Navy exchanges are also used by MSTS ex- 
changes. They use the Price Agreement Bulletins and Mer- 
chandise Voces for sources and for guidance. Like Navy 
exchanges, they procure from other sources on the same 

(.Continued on Page 24) 







Ship's store aboard the attack aircraft carrier USS 
Shangri La (CVA-38). 



U.S. Marine Corps post exchange. 
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President Johnson has signed a ne\v 
biU authorizing the participation of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 
1GO civil works projects during 1966 
which will cost an estimated $1,985,- 
785,000, 

Called the Omnibus Rivers, Harbors 
and Flood Control Act, the bill calls 
for 91 flood control projects, BOnavi- 
Kation projects and nine beach ero- 
sion projects. The act also authorizes 
33 surveys for flood control and .18 
surveys in the interest of navigation 
and beach erosion control. 

Following is a list, by state, of au- 
thorized projects which will receive 
Federal contribution of funds. Initials 
before the projects indicate N (navi- 
gation), FC (flood control) BE 
(beach erosion control), MP (multiple 
purpose) and HFC (hurricane flood 
control) : 

(CODEi I. Location. 2. Description of project. 
3. Bollar amount of Federal cost.) 

ALABAMA 

Bnycu La DiUi-e. (N) Channel deepening & 
widening. $262,000. , , _ 

Porclldo Pass. {N) Channel deepening & 
widening. 5625,000. 

AIUZONA 

Indian Demi Wnah. (FC) Levees & clmn- 
nfil Improvements. $7,250,000. 

I'hoonix. (FC) Duma, divcraion channels & 
channel improvements. $58,810,000. 

Snnta Rosa Wash. (MP) Tut Momolikot HOB- 
ervolr. $0,430,000. , , , 

Wlnslow. (FC) Levaea & channel Improve- 
ments. 32,776,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Lee Creek. (MP) Pino Mountain Reservoir, 

no.ooo.ooo. , , , , 

Little Uoclt Levees. (FC) PumpinK plants. 

St.' FnmciB Drnlnnne Levee, Dlat. 1, (FO) 
Channel improvements & gated water con- 
trol structure. $1.372,00fl. 

CALIFORNIA 
Bodega Buy. (N) Breakwater; smnll bosit 

harbor. {853,000. , , , , 

Crescent City. (N) Deepen Inu-lior basin ; 
oxten<t breakwater. Jl. 080,000. 

Port San Luia. (NJ Breakwaters; small bout 
harbor. 36,360,000. , ^ nl 

Sun Francisco Bay to Stockton. (N) Chn. 
nel deepening & widening. 540.863,000, 

Eel River. (FC) Chnnnel imni'ovemcntH : 
waterway easement! recreational fncllitk-s, 
$13,732,000. , , , 

Lytle & Warm Crceka. (FC) Glmnnel Im- 
provements & levees. $9,760,001). 

Nupa River. (FC) Chnnnct & recraitEonal 
Improvements. ?14,9GQ,000. 

Sun Dieno Rivci-. (FO) Cimnnel Improve- 
ments. 514,600,000. 

Scott B Creek. (MP) Lnkopoi't Reservoir & 
clinnnel Improvements. $8,300.000. 

Sonoraii Creek. (FC) Channel improvements 
& levcea. $9JOO,000. , 

Tiihtiuitz Cecek. (FC) Debrln linain & chan- 
nel improvements. $3,142,000. 

Yubn River. Dullards Bar. (FC) Federal con- 
tribution for (load control. ?S,070.000, 

COLORADO 

Arknnans River at Las Anlnwft, (FC) Chan- 
nel improvements. $1,611.000. 

Trinidad Dnm. (FC) Deletion of local ctuih 
contribution. 8312,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

Houaatonio River. (FC) Channel improve- 
ments, levcea, floodwall & pumplnfr plant. 
fbMOQ.OOO. 

Strnttord. (HFC) Lflvees, wnlla & 
plant. M, 340,000. 



FLORIDA 

Duvnl County. (UK) Shoi-t protection. $2.- 

2fl Kwu-d County. iN & BE) JcUie* channel 
improvement & beach mmrffthmtmt. $l.00d.u<lli. 

finst PBM Ghannel. (N) Jcttien & channel 
imiirovementB. $1,161.000. 

Fort Pierce. (BE) IJeiieh reatorntlon & 
nourishment. $220.000. ) 

Jacksonville Harbor, |N) Clnitincl deepening 
& widening. 3M84,flOO. , , 

Ponce do Ln Inlet. (N) Channel Improve- 
ments & jetties. $1,104,000. 
niHoayno Buy. iHPC) Hurrlcana tlilal bai-i-lov. 

Hcndry 'County central & aoiithcrn Florida 
project. (FC) Flood control & dminaKc 1m- 

P1 phtlUriH B Ci-eeh, (FC)' Channel [mprovementw. 

Southwest Dade County central & Houtiiei-i) 
Florida project. (FC) Flood control & drain- 
nisc Improvements. $4.003,000. 

GEORGIA 

SvnnnHh Harbor. (NJ Channel imi.rove. 
monts. tide entua, dopositlon chamber. ?ld,- 

6C FHnt' River. (MP) Lawr Creek Reservoir, 

^FHnt' River. (MP) Lower Auehumpkee ROH- 
crvoir. $48,275,000. 

HAWAII 

Con^tH of Hawaiian I-^B. (N) BIhUmp. 
bors for light-draft vessels. $4,737,000. 

Hnleiwa Bench, (BE) Groins, sand place- 
ment & brenhwntor. $572,000. 

HonoKxihaii Hurbor. (N) Small bout harbor. 

"Kolulu HRrbor-Bn.-bo Point Harboi, 
(N) Clinnnel improvcmentB, deep draft ; hnt bor 
ft Hmnll bout harbor proJaetB. $9,028.000. 

Knwnlhuo Hurbor. [N) Deep draft harbors 
light dmft harbor. 2,2*1,000. 

VnlWkl Bench, (BE) Orolna & Bench roato- 
ration. $2,400,000. 

ILLINOIS 
Evasion. (HE) Bench fill & bulkhendn. 

4onO QOO 

East St. Louis. (FC) Hood control & Inte- 
rior divalnnsa Improvements. $Q. 180,00 >. 

KaBkiiJtkln Klvef levees. (FC) deletion of 
enuli contribution. I8.4B8.000, 

Wood lllvei 1 DrninaBO & Levee DM. Ot,) 
BtnUon. $17,l)00. 



INDIANA 
IhmiB Watorwuy. CN) Deep draft harbor. 

S2 ?ncllan Hnt-bor. (N) Channel deepening & 

wldcninir, $06.000. 

Wabiuih River InleHm Report 1. (MP) Ln- 

foyotta & Bin Pine KcjiorvoirH. f'^.W 110 ',, 

WtibaHli River Interim Report 2. (MP) Lin- 
coin, Cllfty Creek & I'atoka RenervolrH. $72.- 
000,000. 

IOWA 

lown & Coilur Rivcva. (FC) Levees, flood- 
walla, channel improvements & aipiii'toniuit 
woi-ka. $17,570.000. M , , 

Hl Sioux River. (FC) Cliannol Improve- 
ments. $6.400,000. . , , 

DCS Molnes. (FC) Chango In local coopera- 
tion requirements. $003,000. 

Skunk River. (MP) Atnea Reservoir. $12,- 
H03.000. 

KANSAS 

Big Creok tit Huya. (FC) Channel hniivove- 
mentB, levees, detention reservoir. $2,702,000. 

Jolm Redmond Dnm. <FO) Acquisition of 
lands for national waterfowl retime. $730,000. 

Walnut River. <MP> El Dorado, Tomiwandii 
and Doughs Rcaervolrss and local protection. 
?G6,03B,ODO. 

Arknnaaa River at Great Bend. (FC) LevecH, 
channel diversion and ehnnnol Improvement. 
$4,030,000, 

KENTUCKY 

Big Snndy River. (MP) Ynteavlllc, Patnta- 
villo and Panther Creek Reservoirs; and local 
proteutlon, $51,401,000, 

Martina Fork Hosen>voir. (MP) $4,8BO,000. 



LOUISIANA 

Mermenlim Rivur. IN) Im]>rovcnH'nt of i-h- : - 
low druft chnnnel. $2,6aO,i)l). 

liuyou Uodeiin. |FC| Levee & chanm-l if:".- 
lirovemcntti. J1.E24.0UU. 

Caddo Dam. (FC) Replacement of diini. *'- 
93'l.flOO. 

Grand Isle & vicinity. (HFC) Levee- irr.- 
lirovernentB. $6.51)0.1)00. 

Lako Pontchurtraln. (HFC) Hurriciin.- b:i.-- 
rler, locks & levcea. $66,236,0(10. 

Morgan City & vicinity. |HFC) Lev* 3 4 
tlrainnfie structures. $S.04,l)(lfl. 

Ouiiehltn Klvur lit Monroe. (FC) Flood ...! 
ImprovcrncntH. jri2(),000. 

MAINE 

Sv. John Illver. (MP) Dickey-Lincoln Sfht- 1 
Reservoir project for hydroelectric uowe: 
$227,000,000. 

MARYLAND 

Tred Avon Illver, Tulbot County. (N) Chsr- 
nul deencnliiK & widening. ?a23,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Weymouth-Fore & Town Rivet-it, Boston Har- 
bor. (N) Chtinnel deepeninK & widening. $1- - 
600.000. 

MICHIGAN 

Alponu Harbor. |N) Channel deepening fi 
widenlns. S0fl,000. 

Cedar River Harbor. (N) Channel imiiw**- 
monts & rubble mound pier. $GG4,000. 

Frankfort Harboi'. (N) Channel deejieninK : 
mnneuverlng: urea & small boat anchor^". 
$237,000. 

LexlnRton Hnrbor. (N) Smnll boat hurw- 
$670,000. 

Saitlnaw Hnrbor. (N) Channel deenen \e.; f 
S437,000. 

Grand River at Grandvllle, (FC) Ltvtes : 
aninirtonant works. $1,373,000, 

MINNESOTA 

Blit Stone Lake. (FC) Dam on Minnt^t-i 
Ulver & channel Improvement a. $3,M5.0U(f. 

Roacau River. (FC) Channel improvements; 
leveca & culvert works. $2,650,000. 

Zumbro River. (FC) Clinnnel ImprovemsntH, 
$075,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 

MiaslBHlpp! River & tributaries. (FC) Expan- 
sion of Mississippi River & tributaries projcc;. 
$181,100,000. 

MISSOURI 

Charlton & Little Charlton Rivers. (MPi 
Long Branch Reservoir, chnnnel improve- 
ments. $0,167,000. 

Fishing River. (MP) Rnst Fork & Dry Foil 
Reservoirs. $7,200,000. - 

Grand River. (MP) Pattonabure, Trenton. 
Mercer, Brook fleld & Itraymer Reservoirs; oc'4 
local protection. $218,000,000. 

Platto River. (MP) Snilthfleld Dnm ; eh;ir> 
nel Imiirovomenta. $20,88(1,000. 

MONTANA 

Snn'RIvt-r at Great Fulls. (FC) Deictic: 
of local cash contrlbutloiiH. (31,000. 

NEHRASKA 

Little Nemahn River. (FC) Levees & chiin- 
nol work, $1, 624,000. 

NEW JERSEY 

Perth Amboy. (UK) Bulkhead for shore riu- 
tection. $82,000. 

Shrewsbury River. (N) Channel improve- 
ments & jetties. $4,000.000. 

Railway River. (FC) I.ot-al protection n( , 
Oranse. $1,514,000. 

EllMibcth River, (HFC) Lovee & channel im- 
provement. $0,700,000. 

NEW YORK 

Now York, New Jersey Channels. (N) D?F 
draft channel widening. $2,681,000. 

New York Harbor nnchoniBcs. (N) Enbcs;- 
Inn & deepening nnchoraBO arena. $44,852.t"ji i . 

Rondout Harbor. (N) Channel' Improvement, 
$20,000. 

Bant Rockaway Inlet & Jamaica Bay. (HFC> 
Hurricane bnrrler, beach fill & periodic nour- 
ishment. $32,(!20,000. 

Stiitcn Inland. (HFC) Beach fill, levws, 
groins & dralnaRO facllltieR, $6,230.000. 

Saw Mill River & tributaries. (FC) CSinnniiJ 
Improvements, levees & floodwalls. $l,924,60fl. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Cape Fear River, (N) Shallow draft chnnnel 
improvements. $1,610,000. 

(Continued on Page S3) 
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VAdm. I. J. Galantin, USN 

Excerpts from address by VAdm, I J. 
Galantin, USN, Ckief of Naval Mate- 
rial, at the Electronics Industries As- 
sn. Systems Effectiveness Conference,, 
Washington D.C., Oct. 19, 1905. 

Systems Effectiveness 



One of my primary functions as 
Chief of Naval Material is to allocate 
resources men and talent, money and 
facilities, I have to synthesize and 
arbitrate conflicting demands for fi- 
nite resources. Almost every request 
for resources that I receive is phrased 
in. terms such as: "I need more people 
and more money. If you will give 
thorn to me, I can deploy my system 
in less time and at reduced overall 
cost," 

More than three hundred systems 
compete for Navy resources, and in- 
dustry has at least as many more 
proposed systems waiting in the 
wings. Navy systems must, in turn, 
compete with the Army and Air Force 
systems within the resources available 
to the DOD. 

The diversity of Navy systems is 
difficult to appreciate. They span the 
entire spectrum of warfare. In the 
naval sphere systems proposals ex- 
tend from equipment for underwater 
swimmers to space vehicles, from 
plastique limpet mines to thermo- 
nuclear devices. Defense decision 
makers are called upon to appraise 
these diverse systems, relate them to 
defense needs and appropriately ap- 
portion resources to their support. 

But diversity among systems is not 
the only decision problem area. 
For any given mission objective a 
number of competing possible ap- 
proaches must be appraised. Each of 
these proposed systems may have a 



champion who is doing his persuasive 
best to "sell" his approach. Each 
champion has his own compelling 
argument. Each system excels in some 
particular: 

"A" is more reliable, 

"B" will be less expensive. 

"C" uses fewer people. 

Fortunately we have a way of work- 
ing out the best overall solution, The 
systems effectiveness discipline pro- 
vides a framework for molding many 
alternatives into one optimum system. 

Other frameworks are useful for 
their purposes. Contract definition 
and formal source selection proced- 
ures are excellent tools. PERT, mile- 
stoning and similar management tech- 
niques are superior cost and schedul- 
ing mechanisms. But in themselves 
they do not substitute for a discpline 
oriented toward mission accomplish- 
ment, 

The methodology of systems effec- 
tiveness provides an excellent means 
of solving one important problem 
the problem of expressing "judg- 
ment". Managers are required to 
make judgment decisions. And too 
often in the past, judgment was 
equated with persuasive argument 
and the turning of phrases. Now it's 
not. 

The systems effectiveness discipline 
gives visibility to judgments. It an- 
alyzes and explicates judgments. . . . 

Systems effectiveness provides a 
structure in which figures, proved or 
estimated, measured or guessed at, 
can be prominently displayed, arrayed 
against competing figures and ana- 
lyzed under a spotlight. It gives 
formal visibility to the decision pro- 
cess as a whole. 

Here are some of the considerations 
which might go into a typical systems 
effectiveness analysis, . . . 

Within the management field, for 
example, systems effectiveness be- 
comes the goal of the comptroller, 
the project manager and the manage- 
ment analyst. 

On the military side, the systems 
effectiveness discipline combines the 
point of view of the strategist, the 
operations analyst, the tactician and 
the fleet sailors. 

Systems effectiveness is even move 
compelling in di'awing together the 
engineering fraternity. The past 15 
or 20 years have been marked by the 
development of a number of impor- 
tant engineering disciplines. Two 
classic examples are reliability engi- 
neering and maintainability engineer- 
ing. Others are value engineering, 
safety engineering and human engi- 
neering. The logistician is now thor- 
oughly appreciated, whereas 16 years 
ago he was relegated to some shad- 



owy organizational box called "sup- 
ply support." Overall, a sizeable 
number of separate varieties of engi- 
neers, managers and military types 
contribute today to systems effective- 
ness. . . . 

Now let's see who in the Navy is 
most concerned about systems effec- 
tiveness. 

Of course it is a truism that con- 
cern for systems effectiveness reaches 
throughout the military hierarchy, 
through the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and upward through the 
highest levels of the executive and 
legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

But the specifics of this concern 
tend to focus on one individual, the 
Chief of Naval Material. As Chief 
of Naval Material I am responsible 
(with certain exceptions) for provid- 
ing the material support of the 
operating forces of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. Fortunately, I have 
lots of good help, the four material 
bureaus and the Navy project man- 
agers. t . . 

The bureaus and the projects are 
under considerable pressure to "do 
good work" at top speed and at min- 
imum cost The pressures which are 
perhaps most obvious and best pub- 
licized are those which call for reduc- 
ing costs. But optimum costs are 
always related to optimum engineer- 
ing:. There is no such thing as cost 
effectiveness without systems effec- 
tiveness. 

So these key line elements of the 
Naval Material Support Establish- 
ment the people with whom many of 
you work on Navy warfare systems 
shape their 'decisions in terms of sys- 
tems Gft'ectiveness. They have to. The 
standards established for Navy Tech- 
nical Development Plans require the 
developmental groups to build their 
systems effectiveness decisions around 
the various systems effectiveness 
formulas. Thus this concern is real, 
formal and enforced. It is not academ- 
ic or remote. 

So far I have discussed systems 
effectiveness largely in terms of the 
military employment of the concept, 
and as expressed by the Navy's 
analysis of the systems > effectiveness 
problem. The systems effectiveness 
philosophy, however, is not limited to 
the military manager, nor is the Navy 
approach the only approach. 

The Air Force Systems Command 
(AFSC), through the Weapons Sys- 
tems Effectiveness Industrial Advisory 
Committee (WSEIAC), has devel- 
oped a separate systems effectiveness 
methodology. The WSEIAC proced- 
ures differ somewhat, but not funda- 
mentally, from those of the Navy. 
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The conceptual models developed 
by AFSC and by the Navy provide 
management tools not only for the 
military but for industry as well. 
Using these tools, top management 
in industry is in a better position 
to appraise its own effort and, 
through use of common and com- 
patible tools, can better understand 
the military decision process. 

Industry can contribute to the 
further development of the systems 
effectiveness concept. This participa- 
tion, I believe, will be in two separate 
areas. The first will be the further 
detailed development of systems eftec- 
tiveneas methodology, techniques and 
model structures. The second will be 
the engineering application of this 
discipline to systems of the future. 
The Navy cannot afford to "build 
one and try it" or to subsequently 
patch on reliability, maintainability, 
value engineering and the like in 
some "get well" program. Both the 
military and industry must further 
refine the techniques with which to 
do their systems engineering home- 
work. 

It should be understood by both the 
military and industry that systems 
effectiveness imposes a hard disci- 
pline. Decisions have to be faced 
squarely and early. Concents have to 
be explicated. Judgments become vis- 
ibleand challengeable, Planning and 
analysis in depth are mandatory. 

The pay-off, both for the military 
and for industry, however, IB high. 
Through the systems effectiveness dis- 
cipline, management can obtain not 
only better decisions but a higher 
and earlier confidence in these de- 
cisions. 




Gen. B, A. Schrlcver, USAF 

Exceyts from address by General 
B. A, JSchriever, Commander, Air 
Force Systems Command, at Air 
Force/ Industi-y Data Management 
Symposium, Los Angeles, Calif,, Sept, 
88 1 1965, 

The Data Management 
Challenge 

If the format of this Data Manage- 
ment Symposium should remind some 
of you of the management conference 
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held at Monterey in May of 1962, that 
would be perfectly natural. That con- 
ference was both the inspiration and 
model for this one. It was at Monterey 
that Air Force data management re- 
ceived its strong new impetus and di- 
rection. , , . 

The Monterey conference directed 
attention toward our growing data 
problems. In the three years since 
Monterey, we have made considerable 
progress toward solving a number oi 
them. 

First, we have brought data re- 
quirements in contracts out in the 
open. In this way we have given visi- 
bility to a major cost area of systems 
acquisition which had previously been 
hidden. We can now question the ne- 
cessity of various data requirements, 
determine whether they best serve 
their intended purpose and assure 
that they meet the specific needs of 
our modern system management tech- 
niques. . . . 

Second, we have cut down signifi- 
cantly on Air Force data storage and 
retrieval requirements through the 
concept of deferred ordering of data. 
Under this method, provision is made 
for the contractor to retain certain 
data until specifically ordered for Air 
Force use. This approach places a 
constraint on our people to order data 
only when actually needed, and it as- 
sures that the data received will be 
completely up to date. . . . 

Third, we have developed a entire of 
Data Management officers and sup- 
porting personnel who have a compre- 
hensive view of the field and are able 
to work with their counterparts in in- 
dustry to iron out data problems con- 
tract by contract and item by item. 

Fourth, the Systems Command and 
the Logistics Command have achieved 
excellent cooperation in managing 
data over the entire life cycle of sys- 
tems. This cooperation is essential 
since data cannot be isolated in or- 
ganizational compartments. Rather, 
the basic data flow must be continu- 
ous from a system's conceptual phase 
through its final disposal. 

Fifth, we are working with Head- 
quarters, U.S. Air Force, participat- 
ing in joint committees and other 
efforts to standardize data manage- 
ment policies and procedures through- 
out the Services, the Defense Supply 
Agency and NASA. Since we all work 
with the same industrial community, 
it makes sense to standardize where 
we can. The Air Force Authorized 
Data List, as set forth in Volume II 
of AFSC/AFLC Manual 310-1, lends 
itself to standardization by the De- 
partment of Defense for routine ad- 
ministrative type items. It also pro- 
vides a cross check of departmental 
requirements. . , . 

I am pleased with the progress we 
have made in data management, but 
I am far from complacent. We have 



won a number of battles against ex- 
cessive data requirements, but we 
have not yet won the war. 

To keep a strict discipline on Air 
Force data requirements we should 
know what data a contractor will gen- 
erate in support of his job. Most of 
this information is identical to that 
needed by Air Force people to do their 
jobs. It may have to be documented 
differently to be useful to us, but the 
basic information is the same. In view 
of this fact, I expect our data man- 
agers to bring about the greatest pos- 
sible Air Force use of the data which 
is the normal fallout of the contrac- 
tors' efforts. At the same time they 
should strive for the least amount of 
change in format in contractor data 
submitted to the Air Force. This 
means that we must expand our ef- 
forts to tailor Air Force data-ac- 
quisition programs to the contractor's 
data-generating activities. When we 
achieve this, we will get the informa- 
tion we need at the lowest cost and 
with the least interference in hard- 
ware development. 

Now I would like to throw out 
another challenge bhe need to foster 
innovation in our research and devel- 
opment management. Our data man- 
agement efforts to date have been 
concentrated on the acquisition of in- 
formation pertinent to the main- 
stream of systems program develop- 
ment during and after the definition 
phase. Yet K&D fields, apart from 
this mainstream, also generate vast 
amounts of data. These have not al- 
ways been given an adequate degree 
or level of management attention, 
with the result that the flow of R&D 
information to our systems and equip- 
ment programs may sometimes be 
deficient. 

We need bettor overall internal 
control of the flow of R&D docu- 
mentation. If we can achieve this, we 
will bo tackling data acquisition prob- 
lems throughout the entire life cycle 
of our systems. . . . 

The importance of solving our data 
problems should be clear to all of us. 
This age of rapid change makes un- 
precedented demands on our manage- 
ment skills. Fewer major systems are 
coming' into the inventory! and these 
are increasingly complex. As a result, 
rapid, accurate and streamlined com- 
munication between Government and 
industry was never more important 
than it is today. The restraints of dol- 
lars, performance and schedules de- 
mand that we exert efficient controls 
on all aspects of our programs. 

Thus the need for efficient data 
management permeates the fabric of 
all our management activities. It is 
increasingly important to improve our 
mutual understanding of each other s. 
jobs, the decisions we have to make 
and the data we need to support these 
decisions. 
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A milestone in procurement man- 
agement has been established by the 
Department of Defense with the ini- 
tiation of a career development pro- 
grain for more than 25,000 civilian 
and 3,300 military procurement per- 
sonnel. This program, a DOD-wide 
career plan, could easily serve as the 
model for similar career growth plans 
in all logistics functional areas. 

The common objective of both the 
Military Procurement Career Manage- 
ment Program and the Civilian Pro- 
curement Career .Management Pro- 
gram is to combine the best futures 
available from career programs exist- 
ing 1 in the Military Departments to 
improve the career system throughout 
DOD and to insure that we always 
have highly competent personnel in 
our key procurement management 
positions, as well as to provide ample 
opportunity for promotion throughout 
the entire system, Appropriate recog- 
nition of the inherent differences be- 
tween military and civilian career 
progression objectives is acknowledged 
by the establishment of coordinated, 
DOD-wide systems for each. 

It seems natural and logical that 
the first DOD-wide logistics career 
development program should start in 
the procurement career field. Since 
DOD obligates approximately $28 bil- 
lion each year in procuring the equip- 
ment and services needed to support 
our Armed Forces, Secretary McNn- 
mara fctsls that it is essential that 
recognition he given to the men and 
women responsible for this important 
function, and that they have adequate 
opportunities for improved career spe- 
cialization and promotion. On the 
broader front, it is clear that this 
philosophy meshes well with the 
President's expressed desire and prac- 
tice of rewarding professional Gov- 
ernment cnvcer people of outstanding 
competence with positions of greater 
responsibility. To date over 50 Fed- 
eral executives have been promoted 
by the President to top positions in 
their agencies. 

In addition to the sheer size of the 
procurement task, another reason for 
selecting the procurement category as 
the pilot test area is the sensitive in- 
terface between Government buyers 
and the defense industrial community. 
In no other area is the need more 
critical for highly competent and qual- 
ified personnel or, when lacking, more 
apparent than in the negotiation and 
administration of contracts. In the 
past three and one-half years, DOD 
has concentrated management effort 
on (1) placing greater risk on con- 
tractors through contractual arrange- 
ments (contract types) which re- 
ward or penalize the contractor in 



relation to his performance on pre- 
determined objectives and (2) on in- 
troducing many interrelated manage- 
ment disciplines (e.g., Project Man- 
agement, Contract Definition Phase, 
Multi-Dimensional Incentive Contract, 
Multi-Year Procurement, Weighted 
Guidelines, Contractor Performance 
b valuation, PEKT/Cost, etc.). Hence, 
procurement has become much more 
sophisticated in the past three years 
and effective procurement now re- 
quires the wider application of broader 
skills and better techniques. There- 
fore, the assurance that qualified per- 
sonnel are available and sufficiently 
motivated to man the key procure- 
ment jobs is essential. 

The procurement career develop- 
ment program started with a request 
by Secretary McNamara, in January 
1965, to the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense for Manpower and for Instal- 
lations and Logistics and to military 
and civilian designees from the Mili- 
tary Departments and the Defense 
Supply Agency to conduct a. study and 
recommend the actions necessary to 
assure, on a continuing basis, that 
qualified men and women were avail- 
able to carry out the procurement 
functions in the Defense Department. 
In approving the recommendations 
submitted by the Civilian Joint Study 
Group and by the Military Joint 
Study Group, Secretary McNamara 
stated, "When implemented, they [the 
recommendations] will represent an 
important step toward achieving im- 
proved career progression in the pro- 
curement function." 

Civilian Procurement Career 
Management Program. 

Widening; the civilian career devel- 
opment field will be accomplished by 
the movement of employees ucrass 
scries lines of jobs, where necessary. 
Increased mobility of civilian person- 
nel is an important objective of 
this program. Civil Service approval 
will be obtained, Occupational areas 
under the program include: GS- 
1101, General Business and Industry; 
GS-1102, Contract and Procurement; 
GS-1108, Industrial Property; and 
GS-1160, Industrial Specialist. 

In addition, civilian positions in any 
other series are included where 50 
per cent or more of the duties and 
responsibilities involve either pre- 
award or post-award contracting func- 
tions. 

Training of employees will play an 
important role in the new procure- 
ment program. College graduates wilt 
be recruited to provide an adequate 
number of highly qualified personnel 
at a trainee level. These young grads 
may include industrial engineers, 
business administrators, managers, 
lawyers and liberal arts graduates. 



Also, the program calls for man- 
datory training at the entrance, in- 
termediate and senior levels of the 
employee's career field. 

Secretary McNamara has further 
directed that the Services should in- 
vestigate and develop a plan to pro- 
vide for rotational assignments in in- 
dustry. This will provide for better 
understanding of the special problems 
of both industry and Government. 

The new program provides for the 
rotation of cross-training among DOD 
components hi establishing the Civi 1 - 
inn Procurement Career Management 
Program. The program is to be estab- 
lished within 12 months by the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense (Manpow- 
er) in coordination with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and Logistics). 

Military Procurement Career 
Management Program. 

Each Military Department is to pro- 
vide for approval by the Assistant 
Secretaries for Manpower: and for In- 
stallations and Logistics a time-phased 
plan for the accomplishment of the 
recommendations of the Military Joint 
Study Group. The Military Procure- 
ment Career Management Program 
requires each Military Department to 
establish a uniform system for insur- 
ing that qualified personnel are as- 
signed to designated key procurement' 
billets, They must also have minimum 
standards for qualification, including 
three years direct procurement ex- 
perience, three years in procurement 
related functions and attendance at 
an executive training refresher 
course. Also, each Military Depart- 
ment will establish a broader base 
of procurement billets for 1st Lieu- 
tenant and Captain (Navy: Lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) and Lieuten- 
ant) and rotational patterns to utilize 
to the maximum extent practical those 
officers with procurement experience. 
This is the prime objective of the mili- 
tary program. 

Other recommendations for the mili- 
tary program include maximum use 
of personnel with college ami graduate 
education in the procurement field; 
minimum experience and educational 
requirements for each level; minimum 
tours for all procurement positions; 
and the maintenance of complete and 
current data on procurement person- 
nel resources and requirements in- 
cluding coordination with the Defense 
agencies to assure that requirements 
of those agencies will he met. 

The Military Departments have 
identified those key procurement posi- 
tions which should be filled by only 
military personnel and those positions 

(Continued on Page SB) 
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Defense Procurement Circular 
Oct. 21, 1065. (1) Change of Effective 
Date of Revision 12. (2) Change of 
Mandatory Effective Date of Section 
20, Part 2. (3) Use of DD Form 633 
(Contract Pricing Proposal), (4) Re- 
vised List of Educational or Non-profit 
Institutions with Approved P atent 
Policies, (5) Status Report of Defense 
Procurement Circulars. (C) Extension 
of DPC #23 (Items I, I-A, I-B). 
(7) Pen and Ink Change. (8) Equal 
Employment Opportunity. (9) Admin- 
istration of Contracts with Canadian 
Contractors. 



Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular is designed to place new or 
changed policy or procedures in 
effect prior to publication of an 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (ASPR) revision. ASPR 
subscribers will receive DPC's and 
ASPR revisions through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing; Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 



Engineers' Overseas Handbook. 
Designed to assist U.S. engineering 
firms in developing business abroad 
by providing a condensed source of 
information on market conditions in 
free world countries. Issued in loose- 
leaf form with binder. 1965. 242 pp. 
Catalog No. C41.6/9:En3 $2.25. 

Guide for the Preparation of Proj- 
ect Master Plans (PflfP). Issued by 
the Office of Naval Material, this in- 
struction provides guidance for the 
preparation and implementation of 
Project Master Plans (PMP) in the 
management and execution of major 
projects within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment. 166 pp. il. 
Catalog No. D101.22:550 7 44. $1.50 

Inventory of Automatic Data, Pro- 
cessing Equipment in the Federal 
Government. June 1965. Provides in- 
formation on the number of electronic 
computers in use throughout the 
Federal Government, 19GB. 365 pp. 
Catalog No. PrEx 2.12 : 965 $2 

Contracting for Construction and 
Architect-Engineering Services. De- 
scribes the policies and procedures 
dealing with the administration of 
contracts for construction and archi- 
tect engineering services. It also ex- 
plains the various types of contrac- 
tors used and the method for selection 
of contractors and architect engi- 
neers. 196B, 12 pp. 
Catalog No. Y 3.At7:2C 76/2/965 160 

A Survey of Federal Government 
Publications of Interest to Small 
Business, From the vast output of 
booklets, pamphlets and leaflets pub- 
lished by the various Federal Govern- 



ment ag-encies, those likely to be of 
assistance to the small business sec- 
tor are listed in this volume. 1965. 

Catalog No. S,BA 1.18/2:G74/006 45d 
Evaluation of a Contractor's Qual- 
ity Froffram, Issued as Quality & Re- 
liability Assurance Handbook H 50, 
this publication provides guidance to 
personnel responsible for the evalua- 
tion of a contractor's quality program 
when Military Specification MIL-Q- 
9858A is invoked in his contract. 
MIL-Q-9858A, "Quality Program Re- 
quirements," requires contractors to 
establish a quality program which 
will assure compliance with the re- 
quirements of their contracts. 1965. 
35 pp. 

Catalog No. D 7.6/2:60 30<( 

Comptroller General Reports to 
Congress on Audits of Defense, Con- 
tracts. Presents the hearings held be- 
fore EI subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 89th Cong. 1st sess., May 10- 
27; June 1-3; and July 8, 1965, on 
procedures and results of contract 
audit reports by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 19G5. 1,075 pp. il. 
Catalog No. Y4.G74/7:D36/6 $3.25 
Distributing Problems Affecting 
Small Business, Part 1, Franchising 
Agreements, Presents Part 1 of the 
hearings on distribution problems af- 
fecting small business held before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 89th Cong. 1st sess., March 
2-4, 1965. 1965. 49G pp. il. 
Catalog No. Y4.J89/2:Sm 1/pt. 



Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase 
at U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402 



Order AD-G21 548 Focal Antibody 
Production by Transferred Spleen 
Cells in Irradiated Mice. Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, San 
Francisco, Aug. 1965, 18 pp. $1. 

Order AD-620 262 A Data Process- 
ing System for the Ballistrocardio- 
gram. Naval Aviation Medical Center, 
Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 1966, 57 pp. $3. 

Order AN-fil8 672 Microbiological 
Safely Bibliography. Army Biological 
Laboratories, July 1965, 81 pp. $3. 

Order AD-G15 814 Technical Re- 
port; The Physiological Effects of 
Argon, Helium and the Rare Gases, 
Union Carbide Corp., Lindc Div., for 
the Office of Naval Research, May 
1965, 76 pp. $3. 

Order AD-617 518 Erythrooyte Bio- 
chemistry. Army Medical R&D Com- 
mand, University of Virginia for Of- 



fice of Surgeon General, June 1965, 
159 pp. $5. 

Order AD-til!> 015 Application of 
a Power Lubrication System to a Gas 
Turbine Engine, Pairchild Killer 
Corp. for the Air Force, June 1905, 
29 pp. $2. 

Order AD-J t ftJ t (!20 Development of 
Can-Entrained Powder Lubricants for 
High Speed and High Temperature 
Operation of Spur Gears, Fail-child 
Hiller Corp. for the Air Force, May 
1965, 99 pp. $4. 

Order AD-IMO ',!!).$ Load Carrying 
Capacities of (rear Lubricants of Dif- 
ferent Chemical Clauses Based on Re- 
Milts Obtained with Wadd High Tem- 
perature Gear Machine- Used With 
Induction Heated Tent Gears. Air 
Force Aero Propulsion Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, April 196&, 
47 pp. $2. 

Order AD-6SO 3S9 The. Sirens Cor- 
rosion and Elevated Temperature 
Properties of Maynesium-Lithium-Sil- 
icon alloys. Army Frankford Arse- 
nal, Philadelphia, Oct. 19G4, 17 pp. 
$1. 

Order AD-OIK / Effects of Alloy- 
ing Upon Certain- Properties of Rit.l 
Nitinol, Naval Ordnance Lab, White 
Oak, Md., May 1965, 42 pp. $2. 

Order AD-G19 071) First Seminar 
on Fatiauc Fatiaue Dcainn, Colum- 
bia University Institute for the Study 
of Fatigue & Reliability, for the De- 
fense Department, Dec. 1963, 175 pp. 

"E^ 

i|>J. 

Order AD-G2Q .7/tf On the Mecha- 
nisms of Stress-Corrosion Cracking, 
Martin's Research Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, Baltimore, for the 
Army, Aug. 1065, 66 pp. $3. 

Order AD-(iii) itV,l Toward a Gen- 
eral Methodolf/y for Systems Evalua- 
tion. HUB Singer, State College, Pa., 
for the Navy, July 1965, 73 pp. $3. 

Order AD-(>n DOJ, Some Develop- 
ments in Management Science and In- 
formation Systems with Respect to 
Measurement in Accounting. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
for the Navy, March 1965, 38 pp. ?2, 



Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at price indi- 
cated from; 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 

Department of Commerce 

Springfield, Va. 22151 

Authorized DOD contractors ami 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 

Defense Documentation Center 

Cameron Station 

Alexandria, Va. 22314 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



FEBRUARY 1966 

Eight Joint Industry-Military-Gov- 
ermnent Packaging: and Materials 
Handling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, B.C., Feb. 28- 
March 2. Sponsors: National Security 
Industrial Assn., Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, NASA, GSA 
and AEG. Contact: W. 3. Monap-han, 
NSIA, Suite 800, 1030 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

Interdisciplinary Aspects of Radio- 
active Energy Transfer Symposium, 
Feb. 24-26, Sheraton Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sponsor: Office of Naval Re- 
search. Contact: Morton Cooper, Office 
of Naval Research (Code 438), De- 
jiai'Lmont of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) 
OXford G-6839. 

MARCH 1966 

National Conference on Space Main- 
tenance and Extra Vehicular Activ- 
ity, Mnrch 1-3, at Meyer Motor Inn, 
Orlando, Pla. Sponsors: Air Force 
Propulsion Laboratory and the Martin 
Co, Contact: Mr. E. .May (APFT), Air 
Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, tele- 
phone (Area Code 618) 253-7771, oxt. 
27107. 

Symposium on the Coupling of 
Basic and Applied Corrosion He- 
search, March 21-22, National Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D.C. and 
Gaithersburg, Md. Sponsors: Office of 
Naval Kesearch, Naval Research 
Laboratory and the National Bureau 
of Standards. Contact: Dr. Richard 
C. Cavlaton, Office of Naval Research 
(Code 423), Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C., telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-1801. 

Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28- April 1, at the University of 
California, Irvine, Calif, Co-sponsors: 
Ah 1 Force Office of Scientific Research 
and the University of California. Con- 
tact: R. G. Pohrer (SRMM), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo D, 
4th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., 
"Washington, D.C., telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-5248. 

APRIL 1966 

Second Symposium on Marine Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York City and 
Naval Training Device Center, Port 
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Washington, N.Y. Sponsor: Naval 
training Device Center. Contact: F. 
lv Wolf, Jr, Research Program Man- 
ager, Naval Training Device Center, 
Port Washington, N.Y., telephone 
(Area Code 61fl), PO 7-9100, ext. 560. 

Conference on Ground-Based Aero- 
nomic Studies of the Lower Ionosphere, 

April 11-15, Defense Research Tele- 
communications Establishment 
(DRTE), Ottawa, Canada. Co-spon- 
sors: Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories and DRTE. Contact; W. 
Pfister (CHUB), Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass., telephone (Area Code 
(517), CR 4-6100, ext. 3019. 

Symposium on Generalized Net- 
works, 14th in a aeries of interna- 
tional symposia organized by the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Microwave Research Institute, April 
12-14, New York City. Sponsors: Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Office of Naval Research and the 
Army Research Office, Society for In- 
dustrial and Applied Mathematics ami 
the Institute for Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers. Contact: Lt. Col. 
E. P. Gaines, Jr, (SRT313), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo 
D, 4th St. and Independence Ave.., 
S.W., Washington, D.C., telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6-3671. 

Twentieth Annunl Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 19-21, Sliel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Spon- 
sor: Army Electronics Laboratories. 
Contact: M, F. Timm, Solid State & 
Frequency Control Div., Army Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J., telephone (Area Code 201) 535- 
1728. 

Symposium on Mathematical As- 
nects of Computer Science, dates unde- 
termined, New York City. Sponsors; 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Army Research Office-Dur- 
ham, Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Assn. for Symbolic Logic and Assn, 
for Computing Machinery. Contact. 
Capt. J. Jones, Jr. (SRMA), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo 
D, 4th St. and Independence Ave.., 
S.W., Washington, D.C. telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6-1302. 



MAY 1966 

Symposium on Electrode Processes, 
May 1-6, Cleveland, Ohio. Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search and the Electrochemical Soci- 
ety, Inc. Contact: Lt. Col, M. D. Sprin- 
kel (SRC), Air Force Office of Scien- 



tific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington. 

D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) OX- 

Bionics Symposium 1966, May 3-5, 
Sheraton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Spon- 
sors: Aerospace Medical Research 
Laboratory, Aerospace Medical Div,; 
and Avionics Laboratory, Air Force 
Research and Technology Div. Con- 
tact: Dr. H. L, Oeiatrelcher (MRRAM), 
Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tory, Wright- Patter son AFB, Ohio, 
telephone (Area Code 513) 263-7111, 
ext. 3-0108. 

Ninth Navy Science Symposium, 
May 5-6, Departmental Auditorium, 
Constitution Ave., between 12th and 
14th streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Sponsor: Office of Naval Research. 
Contact: Robert J Mindak, Confer- 
ence Chairman, Office of Naval Re- 
search (Code 104), Deportment of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C., telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 0-4720. 

Third Annual Symposium on Mili- 
tary Oceanography, May 11-13, at San 
Diego, Calif, Sponsor: Oeeanographer 
of the Navy. Host: U.S. Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, Sun Diego, Con- 
tact: Office of the Oeeanographer of 
the Navy, Washington, D.C; telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 8-3940. 



Business Opportunities 

Conference To Be 

Held in Hawaii 

A business opportunities conference 
will bo hold in Honolulu early in Feb- 
ruary _to assist Hawaii's industrial 
and scientific community in develop- 
ing state sources for Government con- 
tracts. 

The two-day conference will be 
conducted by the Departments of De- 
fense and Commerce, assisted by 
other Federal agencies including the 
Small Business Administration. 

The conference, which is the first 
of its kind to be held in Hawaii, will 
meet Feb. 3-4 in Turner Hall, U.S. 
Army Eeserve Armory, Fort Derus- 
sey, Honolulu. 

The business opportunities and pro- 
curement conference activity is one of 
the Department of Defense programs 
conducted by the Directorate for 
Small Business and Economic Utili- 
zation, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and 
Logistics), to develop and utilize cap- 
able and competitive sources, particu- 
larly small businesses. 



Dec. 26-31! American Assn. for Ad- 
vancement of Science Meeting, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 10-14: Society of Automotive 
Engineers Convention, Detroit, 

Jaiu'll-12: "Man's Extension Into the 
Sea, Symposium, Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C. . 

Jan. 13: 18th Pacific Coast Regional 
National Security Industrial Assn. 
Dinner, Los Angeles, Calit. 

Jan. 17: National Aerospace Services 
Assn. Eighth Annual Army Avia- 
tion Contract Services Symposium, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 

Jan. tC 29-31: Fourth Annual Pinellas 
County Industrial and Aerospace 
Exhibition, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil & Structural Engineers Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 3i-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil Engineers Meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Feb. 2-4: West Coast Winter Conven- 
tion on Military Electronics, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 6-7: American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers Meeting, Dallas, lex. 

Feb. 10-11: Armed Forces Communi- 
cations & Electronics Assn. Sym- 
posium, Washington, D.C. 



Feb. 13-16: Radiation Research So- 
ciety Meeting, Coronado, Cam 

Feh 17-19: Institute of Management 
Sciences Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

Feb 28-March 2: 8th Joint National 
Security Industrial Assn. Induatry- 
Military-Govcrmncnt Packaging & 
Materials Handling Symposium, 
Washington, D.C. 

March 3-4: DOD-National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. Advanced Planning 
Briefing for Industry, Boston, Mass. 

March 9-10: DOD-National Security 
Industrial Assn. Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry, Atlanta, Ua. 

March 16-17: DOD-National Security 
Industrial Assn. Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 21-24: Institute of Electrical 
& Electronic Engineers Exposition, 
New York City. 

March 21 -April 1; National Defense 
Seminar, Carbomlalc, 111. 

March 22-31: American Chemical So- 
ciety Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 23-26: Air Force Assn. Conven- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 

March 27-April 2: American Society 
of Photogrammetry Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 



Air Force Picks Martin- 
Marietta, Boeing for 
SRAM Contract Definition 

Air Force Secretary Harold Brown 
has selected the Martin-Marietta Cor- 
poration of Orlando, Fla., and The 
Boeing Company of Seattle, Wash., 
to proceed with the contract definition 
phase of the Short Range Attack Mis- 
sile (SRAM) program. 

Both firms will be awarded fixed- 
price contracts valued at about $2.75 
million each. The competing contrac- 
tors will submit further proposals. If 
a decision is made to go forward with 
SRAM, one contractor will be selected 
in late I960 to continue the program. 

The SRAM will be an air-to-surface 
attack missile with nuclear capability. 
It could be carried by the F-lll air- 
craft and would be adaptable to the 
late model B-52 aircraft. 

Purpose of the contract definition 
phase is to verify the preliminary 
SRAM design and engineering and to 
set firm contract and management 
planning. 

The SRAM program is managed by 
the Aeronautical Systems Division of 
the Air Force Systems Command at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 



Comprehensive Study To Be Made 
of All DOD Hospitals in U.S. 



The Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of outside consultants, 
is conducting a comprehensive study 
of DOD hospitals and outpatient 
clinics in the continental United 
Stntes 

The'study was ordered by Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara to 
improve the design and management 
of military hospitals, outpatient 
clinics and hospital management 
training programs. 

The Military Departments now op- 
erate more than 250 hospitals and 450 
dispensaries which have a capital in- 
vestment of more than a billion dol- 
lars and employ about 1700,000 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. The an- 
nual operating costs of these faculties 
and related medical services i wil ex- 
ceed one billion dollars in FY 1006. 
It is essential that they bo managGc] 
effectively in order to provide the best 
medical service at the lowest possible 

cost, . , , 

Secretary McNamara has estab- 
lished a Hospital Management Evalu- 
ation Committee to oversee the prep- 
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aration of the study plan and the 
progress of the study, and to analyze 
the consultants' reports. The com- 
mittee is headed by Thomas I). Morns, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 

P The committee is expected to pre- 
pare a final report for transmittal to 
the Secretary of Defense in November 
I960. This report will bo a ^compre- 
hensive plan of action and will outline 
long-range objectives to improve the 
overall management of the medical 
services and specific recommendations 
where results in a given area can bo 
accomplished in a shorter period of 

Contracts for preliminary studies 
havo been signed with McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp,, Electronic Equipment 
Div., St. Louis; Daniel, Mann, John- 
son and Mencienhall, Los Angeles; 
Space-General Corp., Los Angeles; 
and Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc., 
Los Angeles, 

The U.S. Army Medical and Re- 
search Development Command is ex- 
ecutive agent for the study. 



Navy Office of Material 
Publishes New Guides 

The U.S. Navy's Office of Material 
has announced the names of two new 
publications which are available to 
business and industry representatives, 

Titles of the new booklets arc, 
"Survey of Procurement Statistics' 
NAVM'AT P~4200 of June IOGB and 
"Selling to Navy Prime Contractors 
NAVMAT P-10SO of October 1065. 

Survey of Procurement Statistics 
provides selected statistics on Navy 
procurement as a reference in plan- 
nine future policies. Requests for 
copies of this publication should be 
addressed to the Chief of Navy Mate- 
rial {MAT 216), Washington, D.C, 

Selling to Navy Prime Contrac- 
tors is a summary of Navy subcon- 
tracting programs, plus a directory 
of firms listed by state and general 
category of defense items produced 
with name and address of corporate 
official to be contacted for informa- 
tion of subcontract opportunities. It 
is available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Uf- 
fico, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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New CiviC Works Listing 
{Continued from Page Ifi) 

Ncnse River, |MP) Fulls Rcsurvoir. ?!.- 
000.00(1. ,, , , 

JMew licrn. (HFC) Hurricane tldul burner, 
51 II ,400. 000. 

Omicoke Island. (HFC & BE) Hench Mtiihil- 
iKattoii & liuri'lcanc protection. $1,636,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Jnmen Rivet 1 . (MP) Plpestem Reservoir. $3,- 
083 h l)0(l. 

OHIO 

AsliUibuliv Hnrbor. (N) DeepenliiK Iwrbor 
biisin. (1,840,000. , , , 

Lorjitn Harbor. IN) Chimite i" lociu coopera- 
tion requirements. $1,600,000. 

rtocky River Hnrbor. |N) Channel deepening 
& widening. $23(5,000. 

West Harbor. (N) Brciikwntor & accent) 
channels. $644,000. 

Chagrin River. (FC) HrenkwHtor.f, chimnel 
Improvements & levees. $2,200,000. 

Hccklntf Illvcr Biiuin. (FC) Channel 1m- 
ItrovementB at Athena. $4,520,000. 
OKLAHOMA 

Ci'iitcho Creak. (FC) Channel improvement. 
Sl.SOl.flQCI, 

Sliiiller Dam & Reservoir. <M1 J ) $0,160.000. 
OMERON 

Chetco River. (N) Jetty extension, turninir 
bnaln, ncct'sa channel & deepening. $1,308,000. 

Port Oi'/ord. (N) Uronkwutor exteawion. 




.. 

Tllhimeok I3ny ami Bur. (N) Rubble mound 
jetty. $9.000,000. 

Grnncle Hondo. (MP) Lower Griuidc Ilonde 
Jim] Catherine Creek ReHomrirH. $20,440,000. 

John Duy Lock nnd Diim. (PC) Acqulaitlan 
cf Innib for 11 national wnterfowl refuse. 
$700,000. 

Willow Creek. (MP) Hunimor ReHorvolr. $fl.. 
080,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Chiirtlei-B Creek. (FC) Channel Improve- 
ments. 512,207.000. 

Sandy Lick Creek at Du Dote. (FC) Chan- 
nel Imiivcvomonta, $1,654,000. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Cliff WEI! k. (UK) Protective HlructurcH. $340,- 
000. 

Providence River nnd Hnrbor. (N) Channel 
rtacitenlnjt & widening, $13,000,000. 

Westerly. (HFC) Dead) atabiltxatlon and 
illkes. S3, 287.000, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hunting Island Bench. (BE) Groin nnd 
bench replenishment. $310,000. 
TEXAS 

ChocolatQ Bayou. (N) Channel & finlt water 
harrier. 81.85-1,000. 

Houston Ship Channel (Green Ilayou). (N) 
Deep draft channel & shallow draft exten- 
sion. (470.000. 

Trinity River. (MP) Comprehensive develop- 
ment of Trinity River Basin for navigation, 
Road control & other purposes. $83,000,000 
( authorization llmitntlon). 

Hufltnlo Bnyou (White Oak Bayou). (FC) 
Channel Improvements. 51,800,000. 

El PJISO. (FC) Detention Dams, dlvorfilon 
illkc nnd channels, {12,493,000. 

Hlirtilanil Bnyou. (FC) Channel improve- 
ments. $3.500.000. 

SiiJMlei'iu B!B Pino & Collier Creek. (FC) 
Haml relocation at Pat Mayse Reservoir, $310,- 
000. 

Tnyloi-B Bnyou. (FC) Channel improvements. 
SG.001.000. 



Newport NOWH Channel. (N) Anchornffo 
ni-ena. $7,005,000, 

Newport Newa-Norfolk Harbor. (N) Draji- 
cnhiBf clinnncl and anchoraitc arena. $25,600,- 
000. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Cheat Hivar. (MP) RowleHburK Reservoir. 
$133,648,000. 
OTIIBH ATHORIZATIONS 

Whitney Dam, Tex. (FC) Replacement of 
rondo. $190.000. 

Bel River, Cnltf. (FC) Reimbursement for 
protective works. $3,000,000. 

Cnlu met Hnrbor and Railroad, Illinois and 
Indiana, (N) Protection for railroad bridges, 
$860,000. 

NAVIGATION SURVEYS 

SJITI Prnnclsco County, Calif, (beach erosion), 
Inirticcaatal Waterway from the Cnloosn- 

hatcheo River to the Withlacoochea River, 

Fin, 

Iiifllnn River County, Fin, (bench erosion). 
Calumet River, 111. 

Lnke Dnuterive & Chareton Floodgate, La. 
Gul/ InU'nconBtnl Waterway, Ln. 
Jones port Hnrbor, Maine. 
Hill, Hnrbor, Maine. 

(Continued on Page %5) 



The first operational training mis- 
sions of the Hoadvunner target mis- 
siles were flown recently n.t McGregor 
Range, N. M,, in support of training 
Hawk missile crews. The Roadrunner 
was developed find produced for 
the U.S. Army hy the Columbus Divi- 
sion of North American Aviation, Inc. 
. . . Reeves- Hoffman Division, Dy- 
namics Corporation of America, re- 
ceived a commendation for its quality 
control on the Bullpup missile pro- 
gram . . . The Ling-Teinco-Vmiglit, 
Inc., "Gray Eagle" trophy, given to 
the Naval aviator who has held his 
aviator designation longer than any 
other, was given to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Richard C. Mangrum, Assistant 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. General Mangrum became the 
14th recipient of the honor and the 
first Marine to win it. 

A working scale model of The Boe- 
ing Company's Vertol Division tilt- 
float helicopter was displayed for the 
first time at the Sixth Annual Rescue 
Symposium held in Atlantic City. The 
design concept is the result of the 
Vertol Division design feasibility 
study under contract to the U.S. Navy 
Bureau of Naval Weapons ... A 
NATO briefing team, comprised of 
nine military officers representing 
eight NATO countries, toured the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corporation plant in 
St. Louis. 

At a brief "roll-out" ceremony at 
its Von Karman Center, Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corporation turned over its first 
battle ready "underwater missile," the 
Mark 46 Torpedo, to the U.S. Navy 
. . . The U.S. Air Force Air Rescue 
Service accepted the first new combat- 
equipped HH-3C long range recovery 
helicopter from Sikorsky Aircraft. In 
jungle camouflage paint, the helicop- 
ter demonstrated rescue techniques 
developed especially for combat crew 
recovery operations, 

Northrop Corporation delivered the 
last two of a squadron of 12 F~5 
fighters scheduled for Vietnam dtity 
to Williams AFB, Ariz. . , . Aerospace 
Industries Association has completed 
its 1965 edition of the Directory of 
Foreign Helicopter Operators , . . 
Rocketdyne dealt with a total of 6,507 
small business firms during PY 1965 
02 more than the previous fiscal year. 
Of the more than 8,600 companies 
with which the North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., division did business, 77.7 
per cent were small business firms . . . 
Martin Company has completed the 
manufacture of the first "boilerplate" 
test model of tbe Air Force's newest 
apaeeeraft the PRIME SV-5D lifting 
body ... Air Force has accepted the 
AN/TRC-87 Communications System 
from Motorola, Inc. 



The Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C., awarded first-time 
contract.)] to 3C small business firms 
between May and August of this year. 
One of the awards went to the year- 
and-a-half old firm of Space and Tac- 
tical Systems Corporation in Burling- 
ton,, Mass, The contract was awarded 
after a larger Arm failed to perform 
satisfactorily under a larger contract 
for an item to serve the same func- 
tion , . . The U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Kansas City, negotiated con- 
tracts with five small business firms 
for mosquito control spraying in parts 
of 11 Missouri counties, which were 
included in a major disaster area 
as a result of flooding. The District's 
Mobile office awarded 34 contracts 
during FY 1964 and FY 1966 to small 
business firms for development of 
recreational areas at three reservoir 
projects Lnke Seminole at Jim 
Woodruff Lock and Dam, Chattahoo- 
chee, Fla. ; Lake Sidney Lamer at 
Buford Dam, Buford, Ga.; and Al- 
latoona Reservoir Recreational Area 
near Cartersville, Ga. 

Gene K. Beare, President of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc., has been 
elected President of the National 
Electric Manufacturers Association 
, . . Ryan Aeronautical Company has 
begun design and production of a new 
supersonic Fire-bee for the Navy . . , 
Officers of the Spanish Armed Forces 
were recent visitors at Northrop Cor- 
poration's Norair Division. A high 
point in the visit was taking a tour of 
the F-B assembly line. The visit was 
part of a nation-wide tour of mili- 
tary installations and industry facili- 
ties sponsored by the Air Force's 
Strategic Air Command. 

Vitro Laboratories is working on 
what it believes to be the first "user 
need" study ever made in the field 
of oceanographic literature for the 
Naval Oceanographic Office . . . Ray- 
theon Company's Submarine Signal 
Division recently delivered to the 
Navy the first of 10 AN/BQQ-1 inte- 
grated sonar systems that will be de- 
livered over the next year , . . A 
snapshooting USAF F-104 Star- 
fighter pilot from the 319th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron won the Lock- 
heed-California Company "Top Gun" 
Award in William Tell 1965, the Air 
Force Worldwide Weapons Meet . , . 
Bendix Corporation's Mishawaka Divi- 
sion ascribes its winning of a three- 
year contract of the Talos from the 
Navy through cost reductions effected 
by its Zero Defects program . . . 
A new Pillow Tank production fa- 
cility will be established at the 
Arizona Division by Goodyear Aero- 
space Corporation due to the accept- 
ance of the collapsible containers oy 
the military forces. 
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The Navy Resale Program 

(.Continued from Page 15} 

precepts oi' customer demand and 
quality and price of merchandise. 

Retail prices of MSTS exchange 
merchandise are controlled by a profit 
limitation. The overall net profit goal 
for each exchange is approximately 
10%, and at no time is it to exceed 
12% or be less than 8%. These profits 
are used exclusively to provide neces- 
sary welfare and recreation activities 
for personnel embarked on MSTS 
vessels. 
Commissary Stores. 

Commissary stores are the second 
largest program, in terms of an- 
nual sales, of the Navy Resale Sys- 
tem. As the name implies, commis- 
sary stores are essentially food 
stores selling; groceries, meat and 
produce both in continental United 
States and overseas. 

Current regulations authorize the 
stocking of 1,850 line items, includ- 
ing 160 line items reserved for vendor 
prepackaged meat. Emphasis is placed 
on providing a reasonable selection 
of standard food products and a lim- 
ited range of household items, prin- 
cipally; in detergent and bulk paper 
goods items. 

Navy commissary stores may not 
stock items for the benefit of a few 
individuals, or gourmet type items. 
They may stock only those items and 
selections for which there is a sub- 
stantial and recurring demand. 

Procurement of required stock for 
commissary stores is usually made 
from commercial sources on Defense 
Supply Agency Brand Name Simply 
Bulletins and on contracts negotiated 
by Regional Headquarters, Defense 
Personnel Support Center. Some sub- 
sistence items having a resale demand 
may be transferred from tocal supply 
departments. If products desired are 
not on contract or bulletin, or if the 
same or lower price is offered in the 
local trade area, local procurement is 
made, but cannot exceed $2,500 per 
order. Local purchase, after reason- 
able competition from qualified sup- 
pliers in local trade area, is usually 
made for such products as dairy 
items, meat, produce, bread, rolls, ice 
cream and similar items, 

Resale Item Selection Boards are 
not used in the Navy. However, some 
stores may have informal merchandise 
councils of key personnel to assist 
and advise the officer in charge in 
selecting new items. Patron "Want 
Slips" are used extensively to keep 
abreast of the Navy family's desires 
for items not presently carried in 
the store. 

Vendor representatives calling on 
stores should make advance appoint- 
ments and avoid lengthy presenta- 
tions. Descriptive literature or dummy 
samples of container or package are 
desirable for visual presentation. 
While samples are not prohibited, they 
are not encouraged. Preferred policy 
is to obtain introductory voluntary 
price reductions in lieu of sample 
merchandise for patrons. Information 
desired on the product includes; 



What's new about the item? Any 

spe'cial features or advantages to 

similar items now available? 
Nationally advertised or local 

promotion campaigns? 
Guaranteed sales aspect, if item 

is of seasonal nature? 
a Minimum order and delivery 

time ? 
Sales response at other service 

commissaries or commercial stores 

where introduced? 

Ship's Stores Afloat. 

Ship's stores afloat as we see 
them today on 675 ships range from 
tug-boat to the guided missile cruiser 
and destroyer and a nuclear-powered 
super aircraft carrier. All procure- 
ment and inventories for Ship's stores 
afloat are financed by appropriated 
funds held in a revolving account 
called the Navy Stock Fund. 

The scope of the retail management 
job and the time and attention devoted 
to merchandising' Varies as much as 
the size and complexity of operations 
in individual ships. On larger ships, 
where the Supply Officer has several 
omc.er assistants, one officer is usual- 
ly designated as the Ship's Store Offi- 
cer, or Sales Officer, and has primary 
duty in the management and opera- 
tion of retail stores and service activ- 
ities, i.e., ice cream fountains, vend- 
ing machines, dry cleaning plants, 
laundries, barber shops, cobbler shops 
and tailor shops. 

On board smaller ships, however, 
the Supply Officer does not have an 
officer assistant and frequently only 
a very limited number of experienced 
senior petty officers are assigned to 
the resale 'function. 

To assist commands in stocking the 
authorized items, the Navy Ship's 
Store Office sponsors several publi- 
cations. One is the contract bulletins 
issued by Navy Purchasing Offices, 
New York and London, and Naval 
Supply Centers, Oakland, Calif., and 
Pearl Harbor. The bulletins list the 
most popular items for which recur- 
ving demand is experienced. 

The second publication is the Ship's 
Store Afloat Catalog, which is pub- 
lished by the Navy Ship's Store Of- 
fice. The same buyers who explore 
tie market for Navy exchanges se- 
lf ct and list in this catalog the best 
buys for the categories of authorized 
items not covered by the area con- 
tract bulletins. It ia not the intent of 
the Navy Ship's Store Office to limit 
procurement to items in either of 
these two publications. However, con- 
sidering the limitations of space and 
the inability of the average afloat re- 
sale personnel to judge the quality of 
material offered by various salesmen, 
ships are advised to limit procurement 
to these publications insofar as prac- 
tical. 

The Navy Ship's Store Office also 
publishes a third procurement guide, 
a Ship's Store Afloat Requisitioning, 
Load List and Shopping Guide. Part 
"A" of this publication contains a 
list of the 10 most popular items 



which are maintained on all quarterly 
contracts and in fleet issue ships 
around the world. This permits max- 
imum service and maximum satisfac- 
tion to the greatest per cent of ship's 
company with the fewest items possi- 
ible. 

Part "B" of this publication con- 
tains a list of low issue, low cost 
and low bulk items which are of a 
necessity or semi-necessity nature. 
These are the type items that each 
ship will be expected to carry to last 
the duration of a deployment. 

Part "C" of the publication con- 
tains items of a semi-luxury nature; 
for example, radios, watches, cameras, 
etc. These are higher price items that 
are available from the Ship's Store 
Afloat Catalog and may be procured 
on a special order basis. 

Systems Policies. 

The Navy Resale System has some 
broad policies or philosophic guide- 
lines. Here are a few; 

Service to the customer is pri- 
mary profit is secondary. 

In negotiating with vendors, the 
policy is to require all vendors 
to sell to activities at the lowest 
price at which they are selling 
to any of their customers. 

The policy of nationally known 
brand name products is prompt- 
ed because this is a world-wide 
operation. However, regional prod- 
ucts may be procured locally as 
required. 

The pricing policy is standard 
world-wide. The sailor pays the 
same price for an item whether 
he is stationed in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, or Rota, Spain. 

It obtains and utilizes the most 
modern business techniques, 

The Future. 

The Navy Resale System has grown 
from a rather small and simple be- 
ginning to encompass a complex 
world-wide business that still contin- 
ues to grow. In light of this expan- 
sion, the Navy Ship's Store Office will 
continue to develop new horizons to 
further improve on all four programs. 
Some of the most significant areas 
are: 

Improvement of facilities, 

Recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel. 

Better management techniques. 

Increased use of ADP (Auto- 
matic Data Processing) equip- 
ment. 

The System will continue to provide 
the American sailor with convenient 
and reliable places to fulfill his re- 
quirement. It will try to help raise 
his standard of living as much as pos- 
sible by making available to him 
quality merchandise at the lowest 
possible cost, '"bis, plus the recrea- 
tion facilities ] .vided from profits, 
contributes to mo. ale, improvement 
and retention of trained and qualified 
personnel to assure the sea power re- 
quired in today's, i nd maybe tomor- 
row's, world. 
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Procurement Career Program 

(Continued from Page 19) 
which should be filled only by civil- 
ian personnel. This identification 
should provide procurement person- 
nel a cleaver picture of their career 
progression potential and, in certain 
instances, a greater motivation for 
mobility throughout the procurement 
field or between activities. 

An executive agent will be select- 
ed for those phases of the civilian 
program which should be automated. 
Automation should be applied to the 
maximum extent possible. This will 
provide a central inventory and re- 
ferral system for all civilian procure- 
ment personnel. 

Each Military Department, the De- 
fense Supply Agency and other agen- 
cies must periodically evaluate and in- 
spect the operation of the career man- 
agement program within its jurisdic- 
tion and make an annual report to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power), who will coordinate with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Logistics). 
Greater Opportunities Provided. 

The procurement career program, 
then, is designed to improve procure- 
ment management and to assure that 
only experienced and capable civilians 
and/or military are assigned to the 
top key procurement management jobs 
within the Defense Department. This 
is to be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of procedures or techniques 
that will encourage more mobility for 
the civilian force and require more 
extensive procurement experience for 
military officers assigned to the top 
billets. Tho program seeks to provide 
greater advanced educational and 
training 1 opportunities; improved per- 
sonnel selection and assignment pro- 
cedures; broad base of understanding 
by assignment in "related functional 
experience;" identification of key posi- 
tions which will be only military and 
which will be only civilians; auto- 
mation of the system to the maximum 
practical extent; and continuous moni- 
toring and evaluation of the system 
by both the Military Department in- 
volved and by the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 



Procurement Clinic 
Set for Salt Lake City 

Procurement specialists from the 
Military Departments, the Defense 
Supply Agency and the Department 
of Commerce will be on hand to assist 
business and scientific firms interested 
in doing business with the Depart- 
ment of Defense during a procure- 
ment cHnic to be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 14. 

For further information on the 
clinic, which is being sponsored by 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, contact General Max Rich, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 829, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 



Two-Stop Formal Advertising 

(.Continued from Page ,?) 

not be evident from the technical pro- 
posals. Here is where we enjoy a most 
unique advantage from this form of 
formal advertising; we can clarify 
the technical proposals with the bid- 
ders and subsequently accrue the ad- 
vantages of formal advertising with 
regard to price. 

In addition to defining specifica- 
tions, the Government-industry dia- 
logue is used to bring marginal pro- 
posals up to an acceptable status. The 
contracting officer will make every 
reasonable effort to obtain clarifica- 
tion or additional information if he 
believes that he can bring a proposal 
action on the part of the contracting 
up to par. This is not a magnanimous 
officer. His objective is to increase 
competition. 

The Government should only have 
to "do the two-step" once for a given 
requirement. As. the specification is 
defined in step one, the technical/con- 
tracting team develops a sufficiently 
descriptive and not unduly restrictive 
statement of the Government's re- 
quirement, including an adequate tech- 
nical data package, so that subsequent 
procurements may be made by conven- 
tional formal advertising. This is im- 
portant because two-step takes a little 
longer. 

As much as the Government would 
like to see all bidders remain in the 
running with acceptable technical pro- 
posals, some drop out. Unsuccessful 
bidders are notified and told, in gen- 
eral terms, why their proposals were 
unacceptable, e.g., that rejection was 
based on failure to furnish sufficient 
information or on an unacceptable en- 
gineering approach. 

Now, in step two, the Government 
is ready to buy. All of the conditions 
that need to be present for the use of 
formal advertising prevail, including 
adequate specifications. Only success- 
ful step one bidders are invited to put 
a price tag on their proposals in step 
two and the Invitation For Bid states 
that these must be the same proposals 
that were accepted by the Government 
in step one. 

Attention, prospective subcontrac- 
tors! A list of the firms who have 
l)een invited to bid in step two is pub- 
lished in the Commerce Buainens Daily 
for your benefit, Hove is an oppor- 
tunity for you to take the initiative. 
Can you help step two bidders to pro- 
duce what Uncle Sam needs? 

As in conventional formal advertis- 
ing situations, the award in step two 
will be made to the responsive and 
responsible bidder who offers the moat 
advantageous buy to the Government, 
price and other factors considered. 

Here is a list of some- of the items 
that the Navy has purchased via two- 
step formal advertising, 

External power monitors. 

Hydraulic test stands. 

Telegraph signal analysers. 

Machine tools. 



Submarine batteries. 

Propulsion equipment. 

Various electronics material in- 
cluding radar, sonar and radio equip- 
ment. 

A special training course in two- 
step formal advertising is being devel- 
oped in the Department of Defense, 
and procurements proposed for nego- 
tiation are being monitored for pos- 
sible channeling 1 to the two-step 
method. There is no doubt that two- 
step will be with us for a long time 
as long as we have complex buys 
with in-definite specifications; as long 
as there is a need for some discussion 
of the technical aspects of our pro- 
curements while assuring the full 
benefits of the formal advertising ap- 
proach. 

Two-step formal advertising is but 
one of the many flexible purchasing 
techniques the Navy employs En the 
market place in order to effectively 
match the method of procurement 
with the nature of the requirement. 
The result is that more and better 
equipment is made available to sup- 
port Navy ships and aircraft respond- 
ing to the many and varied challenges 
that they face throughout the world. 



New Civil Work* Listing 

(Continued from Page S3] 

I'oiJixmessct liny, Mafia, 

Murquelte County, Mich. 

Gulfpoi't Harbor, Mian, 

Great & Little Buys iind tributaries, N.H. 

Nlnmini Hlver, N.Y. 

Dickinson Hay on, Tex. 

MimclieHter Harbor, Wtinli. 

Lnke MichiRtm Shoreline. Milwaukee County, 

Win., fbeticli croHlon). 
Grout Lakes & St. Lawrence Senway s D-c- 

king InvaBliffnlion study. 
Chcfuipeako Hay Study, 
FLOOD CONTROL SURVEYS 

A1S nt re urns flowing into tho Bounds of No lib 
Carolina bet wen Cane Lookout uncl tile Vir- 
titnta lino except those portions o/ tli& Nno ( 
Pnmlleo 11 ml Itounoke Itlveru above the ,..'u* 
liriiio rGn.chuRt 

All Hti-enmft whloli drain directly iulo the 
I'lmifie Ocean from Sun Mitt to County, Ctilff. 

Din Mineral Creek, Tex., iinvticulnrly con- 
struction of a hiftlmny bridge. 

CoaalH or WHS Illusion, Oi'OKon and Califor- 
nia Co dctovmino advisability of protection 
work against storm & tidal waves. 

Wntcrnliods of aU'cnmH In: Cnlifoi'ntn which 
drain directly Into the Pacific nnd of streams, 
wiiahes, hikt'B nnd tributaries, which drain 
arena in the custom part of California ; tlie 
Fncilio North wal wliloli ilrnin directly into tho 
I'nclflc atone tha const of Wnahinuton & Ore- 
son i tha Western United States which drain 
arena of tlio Kreut bnaln rcprlon of Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Utuh, Idaho nnd Wyo- 
ming tho North nnd South Atlantic RoBlona. 

Grand (Neoslin) River, Oklnliomn ami Kim- 
HiiH (including navigation). 

Arkansas River Si tributaries nt imd nbova 
Tulsn, Ok In. 

Hate! lie River & tributaries, Tcnneaaca and 
Ml&BiBnipi>l. 

Mt&BiBHlniil River, north of Duiuriuo. IOWH, 

KnncoliG-KJiilun area, Qnhu. Hnwall. 

Ten-ebon ne Parish, La., {water Biipnljr), 

SouthcnaoMi Michigan study. 

Kio Grande nnd tributaries, 

Colorado River niui trlbutnrleu above find 
below Lees Ferry, ArU, 

Hoyer River, lown. 

Keokuk, lowti. 

Bluck Hawk Creek, lowu. 

Mount Vorno-n, Ind. 

Or cm go Lake liasin, Pin, 

Miiyfleld Creek. Ky. 

Spoon River, III. 

Verdigris River, Kan.. 

Sanderson, Tex. 

Abbeville, S,C. 

New York Stato Study. 

San Francisco Day Study. 

Ii-ondcquoit Creek, N.'Y. nnd tributaries In- 
cluding Aliens Creak, N.Y. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during month of Novem- 
ber 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

2 Oscar Mayer & Co., Mndison. Win. ?!,- 
944,005. 1,212,662 iiouncls of canned sliced 
bncoii. Mndlson. Defense, Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia. 

C. M. London Co., New York City. $1,- 
120,678. 8BO.OOO yards of wind resistant 
nylon cloth. Greenville, S.C. and Brad- 
ford, R.I, Defense Personnel Support Can- 
ter, Philadelphia. 

Brooks & Perkins, Detroit, Mich. $1,301, - 
328. 5,623 aircraft ctargo pallets. Cadillac, 
Mich. Defense General Supply Center, 
ntclimond, V. 

3 Electro-Plastic Fabrics, Inc., Pulaski, VH. 
81,950,000. 325,160 coutod nylon twill 
ponchos. Pulaski. Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia, 

Monsanto Co., St. Louis. ?1, 334.400. 240,- 
000 en lions of herbicide. St. Louis. De- 
fense Geneva! Simply Center, Richmond, 
Va. 

Marshall Produce Co,, Marshall. Minn. 
$8,218,070. 1,835,319 pounds of dried OKKB. 
Marshall. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter. Philadelphia, 

9 Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. $1,- 
599,455. 1,046,038 steel fence posts. Fon- 
tann, Calif. Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

OHCBT Mayer Co., Madison. Wis, $1,441,- 
77G. 1,030,684 2 9 -ounce cairn of ham 
chunks. Madison. Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia. 

The Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, is tannins these con tenets for 
tropical combat boots: Safety First Shoo 
Co., Nashville, Tcnn. $2,708,732. 273,312 
pairs. Huntsville. Ala. ; Hl-Pnls Footwear, 
Wayneavllle, N.C. $1,116,900. 104,000 
pairs. Dnrlcn, Ga. : Bain Shoo Co., Bel- 
camp, Md. $3,020,053, 308,370 pairs. 
Relcamp. 

10 The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexun- 
drln, Va. htifi awnrded the following con- 
tracts for gasoline and fuel oil : Gulf 
Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $3,080,018 
American Oil Co., Chicago, $2,688,517. 
Socony Mobil Oil Co,, New York City, 
{2,345,900. 

12 Proatex, Inc., New York City. $1,691.329, 
1,528,000 yards of cotton duck cloth, 
Cuero, lex,; Dul ton, Ga. : Memphis, 
Tenn, ; and Louisville, Ky, Defense Per- 
nonnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

Mt. Vernon Mills, Inc., Baltimore. $2,- 
102,630, 3,000,000 yards of cotton duck 
cloth. Memphis, Tenn, ; TalhiKsee, Ala. ; 
and Concord, N.C. Defeaau Personnel Sup- 
pnrt Center, Philadelphia 
16 Sierra Engineering Co, t Sierra Madre, 
Calif, $1,007, 10G, 18.428 helmets for com- 
bat vehicle crews. Sierra Madro. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
17 John Ownbey Co., Knoxville, Tenn. $1,- 
225,{ID6, 182,440 nylon-cotton sateen Acid 
coats with hoods. Knosvillc, Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Phlladclphlit. 

Alpha Industries, Knoxvllle, Tenn. $2,- 
702.132. 4G4.IOO nyon-cotlon aatecn Reid 
cents with hoods, Knoxvllle. Defense Por- 
sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 
Ifl Tha Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va. has awarded the following con- 
tracts for avaitlon fueli Texas City Kc- 
finlnfr Inc., Texan City, Tex. (3,006,248 
23,520,000 gals.; Philips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesvllle, Okla, $3,027,626, 22,002,000 
gals and 98,000 fills (Grade 80/87) ; Tide- 
water Oil Co., Los Angeles. $2.669,717. 
17,340,000 gals, i American Oil Co.. Chi- 
CIIKO, $2,405,707. 17,310,000 gals.; Union 
Oil Co. of Cfllif., Loa Angeles. $1,436,860, 



9.702.000 Knls, ! Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex. $1,113.11)2. 8,662.1100 
KJils. ; Socon> Mobil Oil Co., New York 
City. $1,110,864. 13.440.000 (JIM jet 
fuel) ; Richfield Oil Corp., LOB Angeles. 
$8,088,319. 6-1,600,000 gals. ;Socony Mnbil 
Oil Co., Now York City. $7,409,051. 
56,066.600 jiiila. and 2,744,000 Hals, Iftrade 
SO/871! Standard Oil Co., Louisville, Ky. 
40.520,269. 50,000.000 ift\\a. : Cities Service 
Oil Co., New York City. $5,772.121. (58,- 
447,0(40 gals, ; Humble Oil & Rcllnlna: Co., 
Houston, Tex. $6,207,600. 37.119,000 gals.; 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 
$5,207,136. 39,700.000 gals.; Standard Oil 
Co., of Calif., San Francisco. $5,18B,821 
35,879,000 ftals and lfifi.000 Riila (Rrudo 
KO/87}; Tidewater Oil Co., New York 
City. $4,640,143. 34,200,000 gala.; Contin- 
ental Oil Co., Houston, Tox, $3,669.023. 
28,036.800 erala. 

S. I. Handling Systems, Inc., Easton. Pa. 
$1,730,434. Manufacture & Installation of 
n mechanized materials handling system at 
the Defense Depot, Ogden, Utah. Defense 
Depot, Ogden. 

Marathon Oil Co., New York City. $!,- 
1)05,750, 270,000 barrels of dicsel fuel oil. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Va. 

23 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. $1,- 
1)08,204. 16,880 rolls of aerial photographic 
Aim. Rochester. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

24 The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va.i has issued the following con- 
tracts for petroleum Standard Oil Co. 
of Calif., San Francisco. 56,218,680. 1,- 
936,000 barrels; Richfield Oil Corp., Lot) 
Angeles. 3,521,010, 1,330.000 barrel"; So- 
cony Mohil Oil Co., Inc.. New York City. 
S2.5S8.040, 812,000 barrels; Union Oil Co. 
of Calif., Los Angeles. $1,324,702. 328.000 
barroln; Shell Oil Co., Now York City. 
SI, 008,860. 360,000 barrels : Texaco Inc., 
Now York City. $1,781.700. 438,000 
barrels. 

20 The following contracts for petroleum 
products have- been awnrded by the De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Vn. : Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tox. $fi.- 
168,606. 22,828,000 gallons of fuel oil, 
ilicso] and kerosene and 20,460,000 gal- 
lons of motor gasoline; Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, $1,103,778. 830,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil and 8,705,000 gallons of 
motor KBHollno. 

The following contract for JIM Jot fuel 
have been awarded by the Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Alexandria. Va. ; Socony 
Mobile Oil Co., New York City. $1,890,0(16. 
22.080,000 gals.; Atlantic Refining Co., 
Philadelphia. $2,059,700, 23.000.000 Bain, r 
Sun Oil Co., Phlludolphia. $1,002.483. Ifl- 
537,600 gain. ; Signal Oil Co., Houston, 
Tex. $1.208,808. 15,120,000 gals. 

30 Delta Petroleum Co., New Orleans, $1 ,- 
900,194, 5,848,249 gallons of aircraft lubrl- 
cnting oil. Defense Fuel Supply Agency, 
Alexandria, Vn, 

Roflners Marketing Co., Los Angeles, (1,- 
163,354. 2,430,240 gnllona of aircraft lubrl- 
catina oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, VH. 

Monsanto Co., St. Louis. $1,334,400. 240,- 
(100 gallons o herbicide, Defense Gonornl 
Supply Center, Richmond, Vn. 



ARMY 

1 Air Logistics Corp., Pasadena, Calif, $1,- 
201, 154. Air transportable fueling systems, 
Pasadena. Army Mobility Equipment Cen- 
ter, SI, Louis, 

ZIler Corp., Defiance, Ohio, 3,224,312. 
20mm projectiles. Defiance, Franktord 
Arsenal! Philadelphia. 

REDM Corp., Wayne, N.J. ?8,070,G1U, 
Wayne. Ammunition Procurement & Sup- 
ply Agency, Jollet, 111. 



Ituluva Watch Co., Providence, R.I. |3,- 
11)1), 1(10, Ordnance lltmw. Providence. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Juliet, III. 

- Skagit Corp., Scdro Woolloy, Wash. $3,- 
144.K2II. Ciirtridtfo cane. Sedro Wool lay. 
Sun Francisco I'roeurement Dlst,. Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,njiS,. 
101. Ordnance ItftniH. Ri'lstol, Tenn. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Aitoncy, 
Joliot, III. 

Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. S2, 152,307. 
Fuel (tnitine asHumblies for 2% and G-tcin 
trucks. Canton, Army Tank Automotive 
Center, Warren, Mich. 

Norria Tlicrmiulor Corp., LOB Aiiftelea. 
$2,177,750 and $2,170,140, 105mm cnr- 
tridgf! CU8CB. Vernon, Calif. Loa AngeleM 
Procurement Dist., Pasadena, Calif. 

--Firestone. Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Ohio. $4,508,022. lOGmm projcctlloti with 
fin itsHomblles. Now llcdford, Masa, ATIT 
munltlon Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Jollct, 111. 

Tcmco, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. $3,B12.4T. 
lOQinm )n-ojcctiles with fin assemblies. 
NiiBhvlllc. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency, Jollct, III. 

-LTV ElcctrosyatemH, Inc., Greenville. Tux. 
$1,213,600. Classified Electronics equipment 
Greenville. Army Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmoulh, N.J, 

Amron Corp., Waukeaha, Wis. ?1,637,BOO. 
Ordnance itoms. Waukosha, Frankfonl 
Arsenal, Phlhidolphla. 

Union Carbide Corp., New York City. $1,- 
020,248 and $1,072,207. Hattork'H for tucti- 
cal radio seta (AN/PRC-2G. 8,0. and 10). 
Now York City. Electronics Command, 
Philadelphia. 

2Phllco Corp., Philadelphia, $1,061,000. 
Electronic equipment. Philadelphia. Army 
Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

Olln Mathleaon Chemical Corp., B, Alton, 
III. $1,107,000. 7.02mm ball ami cartridge 
tracers, E, Alton. Frankford Arsenal, 
Phlhidolphla, 

3 General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. 
$1,8H4,443. PY 00 R&D efforts on RED- 
EYE. Pomona. Los AtiKolos Procurement 
Dint., Pasadonn, Ciillf. 

Honeywell, Inc., Tampa, Flu, J3.000.000. 
Clnsuilted electronic equipment. Tampa. 
Army Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

4 H. K. Dallcy, Detroit. $1,843,007. Work 
on Urookvlllo HcHorvolr Project. UrooEt- 
vlllo, Ind. Detroit. Enidneor Dlst., LowlM- 
vllle. Ky. 

AKWA-Downoy Constriicllon Co,, Mll- 
wuukco, Wla. $1,300, BOO, Furnish and Iri- 
stnll ItiHtrumcntatlon and communication 
cablcH for launch complex 30, Phase II, nl 
the Kennedy Space Contor, Merrltt Island, 
Fla. Enelneoi' Dlst., Morvltt lalaail, Fin. 

Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. 
$1.338, 30(1. Component* for 2, 75-1 n els 
rockolB. Albion. Ammunition Procu reman t 
& Supply Agoncy, Joltet, III. 

Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. ?2,- 
8fi2,720. 2,75-Inch rocket compononin. 
Waterloo. Ammunition ProDUi'oment & 
Supply Aiicncy, Joliot, III. 

Olln MnthlcBon Chemical Cor])., New 
Haven, Conn. $2,270,034 and 2,84S,38H. 
Ordnance itomn. New Haven. Frnnhford 
Arsonal, Phlladelphln, 

G--Ouy H, James Construction Co., Oklnhomn 
City, Okla. $3,081, 671. Work on Broken 
How Okla,, Reaorvolr Project. Engineer 
Dlst., Ttilsa, Okln. 

Western ContraclinK Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa. $1,797,804. Work on Cnlctialcu River 
and PUSH Project. Cameron, La. 
Dlst., New Orleans. 
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K Anicrlnin ('yrtmropi' MnkcrH, PcHnim 
Mnuor, N, Y, (I ,](][, (Mil. Pi-i-iinulm-tltm 
I'Viiliwllon of U'Huili'iil nntl teloitiiiiim 
lUiniiilH. Bronx. N. Y. l-'ninkford Anie- 
iml, Plilliidrliilila. 

Hnlvomon-McLniiKhlln CmiKlruirliirH, Hpo- 

Hum-, Wimb. jia.niijumii. roiiHiruoiion of 

|| 5lill-l)l'd lllHillltfll lit tllC PlTHllllo Of Hllll 
[''I'lini'lllt'O. I'jlllfllierr DillllU'l, Hlli:rilTllHI- 

lo, CHUT. 

At wood Viiriium Miiclilnu i'n,, lloirkford, 

ill. ti.aiiit.ooH mid *B,44UHH. Moiaiik 

hi'ltH f.ir 2(litiiii rnrtrlditi'H. Hwikfortl. 
l>'riiiikf!ird Anit'iiiil, Ptilludolidilu. 
ttuproinc ProdtictH Corn., <;hlciiK. JM.-IHI,- 
1011, Ordiwm'o llt'iiiH, Olilcatto. I'Viinkford 
Amount, Pliilmloliihln, 

III KlroNlnnu Tire & Itulilior Co., Akron, Ohio. 
$1,1)22.11111. TlrcH for 2i/j.Hm truck*. Al<- 
nni. Army Tiuih AiiloinoUvc Ci-nlcr, 
WIIITOII, Midi, 

Morris Thcrinnili))' Corp., Vwvnoii, Calif. 
*l,II)7.imH. lliriitun truiii-r iii'oJrctlK'it. Vor- 
luiit. Ammunition Prticu remit in & Hupply 
Aitoin'y, .lollut, HI. 

Lockheed HIilpliulldliiK' ft CiiitHfnicllon 
Co., Hunttlo, Wimh, $in,(iH7,U7f). Work mi 
Hint) Klvur Ilt'iH'rvoli- Proji-H. Kimono, 
Oi'ii. KmtiiH'iM 1 Dint., 1'orllnnd, Ore. 

Airport MiichluliiK Corp., Mnrtin. Tonn, 
(l.lUIH.flfid. Ordnnncii lUiinii. Union Oily. 
Ton rt. Ammunition I'roiiiirorm'nt & Hup- 
lily Aitoney, Jollot, 111. 

A HUT ic im Miichtiiory Company nt Texan, 
Fort Worth. Tox. il,8HH,7Hll. I'd nun en 
UoniH. l''iM't Wtirth, Ammunition Procure-- 
mi-lit & Hiipply Ajn'ncy, Jo! lot, ill. 

/el lor Corp., I)i<flunco, Ohio, tMOMfill. 
Ordnnnrii llemtt. Dollnnct!. l-'rnnhford Ar- 
imiml, I'lilludoljililu. 

Itoll lltlkfllilor (in., Huriil, Tox. ?0,8l!H,KO(l, 
1IH-1 hollcoiitor production fiicllltluii. 
Hnmt, Army Avlultim Commnnd, HI. 
I.milii. 

IK WlllliimNUii Co., Mndliion, Iml. 
ModUlciillomi Lo iilrcriifl unifl 
cimtulttoi'M, Mndlmm. Kditowood Anmniil, 
M.l, 

NurrlH Tliormndur (!urii,, I.on AIII^IOK, fl,- 
UKU.IIOT. Ordnnnra lluinii. Vornoii, Calif. 
I.im AiiKi'lurt I'vocnrcniuiit Dim,, I'munlonn. 
Cnllf, 

TUW, Inc., Hudoiidu ISuiicli, Cullf. n.nilll,- 
(1(10. I)i>nlKii< (luvoloimiinil puul fuln-lcnlluti 
of liml velikiluii, and to condiuil u Illwlit 
Unit |ii'()i(niin ovut' nn liiHtriimontnl i'iiiui. 
Kuilnndo IlL'iiiih. Army Mlnnllo Cominnml. 
Huiiliivlllo, Aln. 

i, Inc., lOimlon. I'n, Sl.HliiS.DUI. Ord- 
Iti'iUM, I'jtiHltm. AniitiuiilLliin Pro- 
iiiit & Htiniily AKOHOV, Jollul, III. 
Co., Morton, 1'u. * 1,10ft, IKK). Mmll- 
llcnllint (if CH-J7A hullcuiilciii l mi nrmud 
nntl nrmofud ton II K urn lion, Morton, Army 
AvInUuii Ooinniaiul, HI, IiimlH. 
in Hylvnnln Kkftrk- Products, Mouiitnln 
Vluw. Uullf, $a, 040,00(1. HuHi-ai'cli mid du- 
voloiirnunL In uluulronlu wnrfuro, Moun- 
tnln Vluw, Army Hloclnwlni Ooiiuiiiuul, 
Fort Mimnioulli, N, J, 

11, M, WO)|N ('o., Uuiuuili, T.'x. $U,IHlH,tm). 
OiittHtrucllon nf u cDinimiilttt ini'dlcnl fu- 
tility ill Ciuuuin AFH, N,M. Knitlricoi' 
Dlitl,, Allnnniiit'iiins N. M, 

Nurrh Tltnrtiindor Corp., I.on Anxulcx. M,- 
aun.H'fH, OnliuiiiL-o Ili'inn. Vunion, Cullf. 
Amiiuinlllon Urooni'itnu'iit & Htimdy AKUII- 
i:y, Jollot, III. 

Marllu-Mnrlotlii, Orlundn, Flu. t4,7no,llim. 
Prodiii'llon on lliu PornlilnK inluirila yn- 
loin tnv IT 111(10. Orhmdo. Army MJnnllo 
Oummidid, HiiutHvUlo, Aln. 

1U m In K ton AniiH, Inc., BrldKOliort. Oimn, 
fl,171,K;!2, OrdiintH'u UOIIIH, 
Kriiiiltfoi'il Anioiuil, Phlludol|ihln, 

Olin Mnllilennii Clicmknl Corn., K, Alton, 
III, M.Sian.'iriJ, Ordnunim Itomn. K. Alton. 
Fi'iinknu'd Amount, Pliiliidolnliln. 

1(1 Itynn Aeroimiillcnl On., Hun Dlctto, On! If, 
tl.ilin.OOO, l-'llKht timthiK of Lliu XV-r>A 
itlrcrnft; I nconm rating vnrknm ronoitri'li 
; nvorliitiilintf corlnln nlrunifl 
und Inilnlnji Kovi<rnmcnl ]>or- 
At'll, Cullf, nnd Hun 
Army AvIiUtun Mulorlul I.iiboni- 
M, Fort KiiHtlH, Va. 
17 Ttnytliflti Co., Loxlimlon, MUHH, tt,nUO,D()4, 
Cli'ouml Hinipoi'l oquliimont foi> tho HAWK 
inlmtllft HyHtom, wnltlmm nnd Andovnv, 
MHHH. Avmy MlHHlli) ('ommiind, Huntnvlllu, 
A hi. 



IX I. I). Proclaim Component, Corp,, Ja- 

nnili'ii, N, Y. (1,700,1)14. Ordmmro llcim. 
(tmliidi-ii, Aln. und Jamalun. Ammunition 
Pnii'iiremi-nt & Supply Ainmey, Jolk-t, III. 
01 In Mutliletion Clicmlcul Corp>, K. A lion, 
III. *1,IM,1)47, Ordimnw It.'iiw. K, Alton, 
Kdwowood AriiciiiiL, Md. 

ID Mnxim & HniiKcr, BIlnH Mnnon Co., I,o\- 
Iniitoii. Ky. tll.'Hi'i.'IOI). Ordnance lUmiH, 
ItiirlliiKton, lowji. Amnuiiilllon Prouiiru- 
int'iH & Supply Aiit-ncy, Jollot, 111. 
Hurvey Atuinlnuin HnleH, Torrancc, Cullf. 
(I2.HB0.01IB. Aiiiniunlllon. Hlliin. Tonn. 
Ammunition Procuromont & Supply ARCH- 
i^y. Jollot. 111. 

< Ulln Mntlilomin Clioinicnl Corp., Now York 
City, Ordnanco UCIIIH, (!liai'lonlown, hid, 
Ammunition Proituri'ini'iU & Supply AHUM- 
cy, Jollct. III. 



500, OrdnniH'o lli>mn, Rcrnntini, Amniutii- 
tlon I 1 roc ii rmn out ft Supply Ant!iiey, JnHul. 
III. 

Nawpnrt NWH HIilpliulhlliiK & Dry Dock 
Co., NowiHiil NOWH, Vii. $1,411,1100. IK" 
iilKn, iiuiinifncUii'o A dallvury of 'I tur- 
bliU'rt for HiQ Wont Point Diim Project. 
lluHlitii & m null fncliii'o will IIL- dotit! tit 
Nuwpni't Hewn. Disllvitry will bo nuidu l 
Went I'olnt, tin. KngliiL-01- Dlittrlct, Hn- 
vimiinli, (3n. 

I'lrculonc Tire Sc Hublicr Co., Akron, 
Oli In. U u lili or truck uhuo imiiomlilluH for 
M-ftO tunhrt, Nftljlcttvlllo. Ind, Army Tiink 
AiitomoLlvo Coiitor, Wni'run, Midi, 
Cntiiidlnti Conimorclnl Corn., OUiiwn, On- 
tnrlo, Cimiulii. *l,Hf,H,nn(!. Onlnuncu. Wt^t 
luKcriKill, Onlui'lu. Ammimlllun Pniuuni- 
niont nnd Hupnly Aitoncy, Jollot, III, 

Ocnonil Klcctrlc, Ilnrllmtlon, Vt. tl.HOH.- 
000, Mn HUb-iiyiUtiinH & rupidr imrlH. Bur- 
liiBlun. Army Woii|iunn t'ommimd, Hook 
Itdntid, 111. 

(Jonornl lOlcdrlc, llui'lltudon, VI, fK.flr.a,. 
SCO. (Air FOITU finidH) iiUmm iiimn mid 
Kim (UHlii, Itiii'lInRton. Army WUIIPUIIH 
Conmmnd, Hock Iidmul, III. 
Hylvnnlii Ulcclrlc I'rnducU, Inr,, Kmporl- 
<im, PII. tiUin.-mi, Mluctrim tiibw. Km- 
porliim. Hurry Dlimmml Iiiibnrntork'M, 
Wiudilnidoii, 1). 0. 

Itnythooii Co., Mlimllo HyuLoniH lllv,, llrlH- 
lid, Toim. $1.'1(II.07H, Mortui' fii/.fls, llrlH. 
Lol. Hurry Dlumimil LittKinilork'n, Wnnli- 
limton, I), 0. 

MolorulN. Olilcnyo, 7,rlfi,(m. Mortnr 
fiicoH. Clilciuto. Hurry Dlnmunil I.nlKini* 
lorlcii, WiudilmtLon, U, 0. 

AV<:0 Corp., Kvm-uU, MIIBH. H,(I07,87K. 
A roHOiii'L-li nroKriini unik'i' dm Advnnci'd 
Koneiirflli I'rojacU Anoncy iii'OKi'nm) Proj- 
ect DKPKNDKU, Bverutl. Army MliiHllo 
Commiind, IIunlHvlllo, Alii. 



(lenornl Dynmnlc*. Pomtmii. Cullf. 
Hill. KY 100(1 oiiKliieoi'liw HUrvlccii for ttm 
RMDHYI 1 ! mfHHlItt nynloin. I'omimn. IAIN 
Anitoli'H I'rocuromonl DlHt. Piimidonn, 



llnuitr DrcilKliitf l!o. 1'ui't I.iivntu, TUN, 
*l,l(M,i;i<i. Hhlp than u id iirnJi^cL nl Hoim- 
ton, Ti'\. HiiKlnroi' Dlnl,, 



WllllHiu McWIlllMiiM Industrie*, Nuw Or- 
ICIIIIH, I,n. la.ilHH.ODO, Work on tho Oun. 
eh I In und llhick Itlvorn Projects, Joiion* 
vlllc, I,n. Kiudnour Dint,, VkhHliiim, l-n, 

Ncwiill, Inc., Wnllhnm, Mnim, II, 104,640. 
Oi'dniinco Homn. Wiiltlmm. Fi'tinkfoi'd Ar- 
l, Phlliidclplilu. 



J'litlco t!otp., Nuwporl Iliuicli, Cut If. tl,- 
UOIl.ODil. Induiiti-lnl onHlnwirliiK HorvkuH for 
tlio 8IIIM.KIjAO]I mltmlli). Newport llimcli, 

LOB AiiKcluit I'ro^uromonL DlHt., Pnmidomi, 
Cnllf, 



Doll AernNpnce Cflrm, Hydmullc 
Mf){. Co,, lliu-Uiink, Cullf, ll.Mri.M.K!, 
Cylinder nanomlillaH for tall rolorn for 
DIM iili'onifl. Hiirbniik, Army Avlnllim 

Commiind, 81, haul*, 

Vnro, Inc., (Ini'limd, Tux, )l,401,[inil. 
PorlncoDOH A Dvaproduullun avnliiiillon of 
U'chnlunl ditlu. Giii'lund. Fi'iinkfurd Ar- 
ise mil, Phllmloliililit. 

-flervldon* Con* (ruction Corp,, CimLtolon, 
N. Y. $l,lttO > iri. Work on ihu Hop 
11 rook KoHovvoli' Project. Wntarliury, Conn. 
Army Knlnttui' Dlv., Now Untflunu, Wnl- 
tlium, Miinu. 



20- -HiiRlicii Aircraft, Ciilvoi- City, Cnllf. $12,- 
BH.Hflfl. ItoHinirch & developmunt u tht 
TOW mlmille HyHtom. Tiicnan. Arl. ; Kl 
Soitumlo, Cullf. ; Culver City. Army Mln- 
Hllu Comimiml, Hodslouo Avucniil, A hi. 

- AlKormm lllnlr, Inr., MontKmneiy, Aln. 
ja,fl<14.IHH. CoiiHti-iicllon of ji trnlnlnic 
chiHHroDin comiilox lit Fort JncliBon, S. G. 
htiBlnci-f Dl.it.. Sftvimnnli, Gn. 

- - CnyiiBd Coiislmcllon Corp., Now York 

City. J3,Dt(l,02n. Work on the Ohonniicnho 
& Dolnwnro Cunril Pi'oject. Wllmfntctoii, 
Del, KuRlnoer Dl.it., Plitlndclplilu. 

- Hnrdnwny Con t met Ins Co., Columbia, (Jti., 
mid Sum Klnlcy, Inc., Atlnntn, (in. Jlfi,- 
fiH1,2()5. Work on lock nnd dam No. H of 
lliu AckiniHiiH Hlvcr and Ti-llmtm-loK 1'i-oj- 
ecL. Faulkner & Perry CountluH, Ark. 
KiiRlnocr Dlst., I.lttlo Hock, Ark. 

. -Mnrtln-Mnrlettn Corn., Orlnmlo, Fin. $1.- 
'122.208. Speclnl Hiijiport equipment, Hpiiro 
piirtH und diitfl to support radio transmit- 
lor HiitH, Orlunila. Army MtHHllo Commnnd, 
ItcdHlono Araunnl. Aln. 

- IniliiHtrlnl Builders, Inc.. Fnrjro, N. D, 
*l ,140.894. Work on Guvlng Valley Pi-oj. 
Ml, (u'l'lnit, Nob. EiiBlnoor Dint., Omiilui, 
Nob. 

20- Holnck Instrument Coni,, Collcito Point, 
N, Y, fl,i!4ri l 40K l DopoL ninliitoiianco cqit!]>< 
mont for Hie HAWK mlHHllo. Colic-go 
Point. Army MlnHlle Comniarul, HunU- 
vlllo. A In, 

- -(lenernl Motorn. Pontliio, Midi. $6.r,84.or;. 

IHfl Hcliool/ntnmiltincc convovatoii biiH&u, 
1 'online nnd KoHciuiiko, Ml, Army Tnnk 
Aiitomollvo Center, Wnfroii, Mich. 

--Mnrkwflll & Hnrtt, MonwhlH, Toim., Jl,- 
,1BI,IOH. Work on Cmr Fork Bcaorv oil- 
Pro Jeot. Hitxnrd, Ky. Kiwlncor DlHl,, 
IrfiulHvlllo, Ky. 

-Puce Cuvp,, MomphlB, Totm. Jl.SflOJ'aS. 
Orilnniice llomH. Mcmiilila. Ammnii Stlon 
Procuroniont & Supply Aitoncy, Jollot, HI. 

- (lurrelt Corp,, Alltcuenrch Mfir. Co. dtv,, 
Phooiilx, ArU. n,44H,70n. llosuiirch A do- 
volopmcnt on Project MUST n BcU-con- 
till null tramiporlublo medical unit, I.OH 
Attfjolou and Pbocnlx. Army Mcdloiil Ho- 
noarcli & Dovoloinnonl Ooninmnd, Qflkc of 
llio Buviceon (loiicral, WiiRblniiLon, D. C, 

- ClininlmrUln Corp,, Waterloo, lown. il,- 
308,105. Ordnance ttomH. Wnterloo, Am- 
tnnnltlon Procuromcnl & Supjily ARoncy, 
Jollot, 111. 

itll Hiicrry Knml Corn., Now York City, SO.- 
11110,11(10. Ordniinco llonm. Slirovport. La. 
Amintinltlon Procuremont 4 S*i]il'ly AKOII- 
cy, JolluL, III. 

Diiy & 7,\m menu nil, Inc., Plillndol|ililn, 
|22,4Hfl,212. Ordnance llcmn, Tcxnrkaim, 
TON. Anuntmltlon Procuvcmont & Bnpiily 
AKOIICV, JolleL, III. 

- Item hit Ion Amu Co,, DrldRoport, Conn. 



IMK of mlHCollnneoiiH umall "rmn ammuni- 
tion. Iiutopomlonci), Mo. Amnninltlon PHI- 
ciircmotil fi Supply Ammey, Jollol, III. 
Western Uloclrlc Co., Now York City, 
t7.110.37H, FY 1DOU oiiwlncorliut morvkt-n 
fur NIKB HKnCUIJ'ia and Impivved 
NIKB IIBKCUIiEB. Hiirllniilini. N. G., 
Charlollo, N. C. and Syrneuao, N, Y, 
Army Mlnnllo Commnnd, Hodatonc AWOIIII), 
Ala. 

HernileB Powilar Co,, Wilmington, Dol. 
(17,241,177, I'ropollinUH. Itinlford, Va. 
Ammunition Procuroment iiml Siinnly 
AKcncy, Jollet, III, 

U. B. niilibnr Co., Now York Oily. $13.- 
1194/103. TNT mid Tolryl, nnd for reactiva- 
tion and mipnorl of JolSot Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, III. Ammunition Procure nutnl 
A Supply Agency, Jollot, 111. 
-Amnrlcnn OrcdghiK Co., Plilladolnlitn. !, 
4<M,7H2. Work on Inlnnct Wntei'way-Dola- 
wnro Itlver lo Clioainmnho liny Project. 
HnKluoor Dlat., Plilln(ld]>hln, 
-Menimilnee Unitlncerlna; Corii., Norway, 
Mich, t8,7;)S,134 and 13,785,0-16. C<))n|>o- 
notilK for tho M-4 mllltnry HonlEiiK l>rldKc. 
Norway, Army Mobility Center, St. Loultt, 

-Unlveriml Mnfcli Corp., Phoenix. Avh,. 

tl.OSM'IO. Ordniinco Itoma. Phootilx. Am- 
munition Prouurumont & Supply Aetoncy, 
JolloL, III, 

Olln Mntlileoin Chemlcnt Corp,, K, Alton, 
III. }3,1H,47G. Oi'dmmuo Itoma, K, Alton. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
oy, Julia, III, 
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Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. $2,127,130. 
Ordnance Items. Chicago. Ammunition 
Procurement & Supply Agency, JolleL, III, 

Telecomputing Services, Inc., Panorama 
City, Calif. $I,104,H52. Dntii reductions 
services including development of data re- 
duction of techniques, diita annlysiis. data 
conversion , and dlRitiil data process! UK. 
White Sands Missile Hnntfe, N. M. While 
Snnds Missile Hange, N. M. 

Security Construction Co., Richmond, Va. 
13,38-1,000. Conversion of a bun-nek build- 
Inn to a Bachelor Officer Quarters with 
moan hall. Fort Bennlnn, On. Engineer 
Dint,, Savannah, (in. 



NAVY 

lSperry Hand Corp,, Sperry FarraBut Co., 
Bristol, Tenn. $5,710.425. SHRIKE missiles 
for the Navy and Air Force. Bristol. Bu- 
veau of Naval Weapons. 

George Ilytnan Construction Cn., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2,914.998, Construction of 
a 1500-mnn dormitory at BollinK AFIi, 
Washington, D. C. Director, Chesapeake 
Dlv., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Kaiser Aerospace & Electronics Corp., 
Palo Alto, Calif. $1,845,000. Spare purls 
for airci-aft display systems. Palo Alto. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

Wright Aeronauticfll Division of Curtis* 
Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $1.- 
147,393. Aircruft onRine spare parts. 
Wood-Rldire. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia. 

2 LTV Aerospace Corp., Llng-Temco-Voughtt 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. $96,075.143. A-7A Cor- 
sair II aircraft and equipment. Dallas. 
Bureau of Naval Wenpoafi. 

McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louin. $198.600.- 
000. Production of F-4 aircraft for the 
Navy and Air Force. St. Louis. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

Harmony Tower Development Co., Scotts- 
dalc, Ariz. $1,767,800. Construction of 
an aircraft systems training building and 
enlisted men's barracks at NAS Whidbcy 
Island, Wash. Director, Northwest Div., 
Bureau of Yai'da and Docks. 

3 United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Div,, 
E. Hartford, Conn. 36,363,200. TF-30 en- 
gines. E. Hartford, liureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Daniel J, Keating, Philadelphia. $2,1130,- 
000. Crane tracks dry docks at Naval 
Shipyard, Philadelphia. Dir., E. Centrnl 
Div., Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
International Telephone Sc Telegraph 
Corp., Nutley, N. J. S2.425.214. TACAN 
(Tactical Air Navigation) seta for A-7A 
and CH-46A aircraft. Camden, N. J. Navy 
Purchasing Office, 

Raytheon Co., Sudbury, Mass. $2,222,000, 
POLARIS guidance assemblies. Wnltham, 
Mitss. Special Projects Office. 
4 Harvoll Kilgorc Corp., Toone, Tonn. $4,- 
368,100. Parachute flares. Toone. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanles- 
bui'R, Pn. 

Amcel Propulsion Co., Celnneso Corp, of 
America, Ashevllle, N. C. $6,191,107. 
Parachute Hares. Aahevillc. Nnvy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Bendlx Corp., Miahawnkn. Ind. $37,927.- 
262. Guidance control, air frame and an- 
cillary teat sets used with TALOS sur- 
face-to-air missile system. Mlshawaka. 
Nnvy Purchasing Office. 

Bermite Powder Co., Saugus, Cnllf. $10,- 
886,057. Parachute flares. Saugus. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burir, Pa. 

Curtlaa Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. .T. 
$1,406,088. Aircraft engine apare parts. 
Wood-Ridge, Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia. 

United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $1.. 
874,600, Spore parta for the CH-63A hell- 
copter. Stratford. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office 

American Mfg. Company of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex, $2.898,200. Improvements to 
production line facilities. Fort Worth. Bu- 
reau of Navnl Weapons. 

Sperry Piedmont Co., S perry-Hand Corp., 

Chnrtottesvllle, Va, $1,380,625, Classified 
Electronic equipment. Charlottesvile. Bu- 
reau of Nnvnl Weapons. 



.T Guidance Technology, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif. Sl.3ri7.ll81, Components fur an alti- 
tude indicating system UHtiit in aircraft IIB 
n safety device. Snntn Monica. Nnvy Pur- 
chtising Office. Washington, I). 0. 

- -Mars Constructors, Inc., Honolulu, 

Hawaii. $1,207,1(10. Construction of n 
Lmchelo)' officers quarters with menu at the 
Ptmrl Harbor Naval Station. Bureau of 
Yards and Ducks. 

K United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Div., 
E. Hartford, Conn. SIO.WJO.OOII. Develop, 
rncnt teBting of the JTFlOA-i) aircrnft 
oiiRino. $3,miO,000. Design of thu Hfrht- 
weijjht JTFlnA-27 aircraft online. E. 
Hartford. Bureau of Nnval Weapons. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$2, 277, Slid. Radio Bets for use in support 
of the Army aircraft program. Ct'dar 
Rnpids. Navy Purehaidnit Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

82,OH4,limi. SNAKEYE bomb bodies. Fort 
American Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Worth. Navy Ship's Parts Control Cuntur, 
Mechiinicslmnr, Pa. 

- -North American A vial ion, Columbia, 

Ohio. ?1, 2110,760. RA-5C Viuilanle air- 
frame components. ColumbiiH. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Ofiice. Phlladelphin. 

Johns Hopkins University, Applied Phy- 
sic'i Lnb, Silver Sprint,', Md. $21,280.0(10. 
Continued research and development oil 
jnn'dcd missile systems. Silver Spring. 
Uureau of Nnval Weapons. 
10--U. S. Steel Corp.. Pittsburgh, Pn. $2,- 
305,00(1. Acquisition & installation of pro- 
duction equipment at McKccHport, Pa, Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. 

12 United Aircraft, Pratt & Whltnev Div., 
E. Hartford, Conn. $4. -116,087. Spare parts 
used in support of the A-7A (CORSAIIt 
II) aircraft engine. E, Hurt ford. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

Cnrtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Rldtfo, N. J. 
$3, -1 13,207. Aircraft engine spiire parts. 
Wood-Rldjfe. Nnvy Aviation Supply Ofncu, 
Philadelphia. 

Motorola, Inc., Scottsdale, Aria. $1,652,. 
961. Radar beacon sets for A-7A and 
VAL aircraft. Seottsdalo. Navy Purchas- 
inn Office. WashinKton, D. C. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Portland, Maine. $],- 
361, G37. M-21 arresting gem- systems to 
be lined with the Marine Corps SATS 
systems. Portland. Marine Corps. 

Mite Corp., New Haven, Conn. JD, 301,500. 
Teletypewriter acts. Now Hnven. Marina 
Corps. 

16 University of California at Berkeley. $1,- 
416,000. Research into the basic factors 
involved in devising: and improving mcth- 
otlB of defense against potential blolott- 
Icnl warfare agent. Berkeley. Office of 
Naval Research. 

Technical Material Corp., Mamnroneek, 
N. Y. $1,8HS,482. Rndlo receivers. Mama- 
roncck. Navy Purchasing Ofllcu, Wash., 

D. C. 

Wciukesha Motor Co., Wnukeaha, Wla. $1,- 
176, -131. Non-magnetic diesoi engines for 
naval shipa. Wnukeshn. Bureau of 8hlpn. 

General Electric, Utica, N. Y. $1,626,200. 
Radar equipment on E-2A Hnwkeyo air- 
craft. Utica, Naval Aviation Supply Ofilcc, 
Philadelphia. 

-'United Aircrnft, Hamilton Standard Dlv., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. $5,070,573. Propel- 
ler systema for P-3A aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Wcnpona. 

United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Dlv., 

E. Hartford, Conn, $30,169,200. TF-30-P-3 
ontslnes for the Air Force, E. Hartford. 
Bureau of Naval weapons. 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. $1,574.000. Construction of founda- 
tions & utilities relocation of tlio science 
hnildlnff at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. Dir., Chesapeake Dlv,, Bureau of 
Yiirds and Docks. 

16 Western Electric Co., New York City. 
$6,106,200, OceanoRraphlo research. New 
York City, Navy Purchasing: Offlco, Wash,, 
D. C. 

Bendlx Corp., Ecllpso Pioneer Dlv,, Totor- 
boro, N, J, $3,707,700. Flight control 
system components. N, Hollywood, Calif. 
and Tetoi'boro. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia. 

Norrls Thermador Corp., Los Angeles. 
$17,001,000. Bomb bodies. LOB Angelee. 
Navy Ship's Parts Control Center, Mo- 
clmnicsburg, Pa. 

Bni-R Warner Corp., Ingei'soll Products 
Dlv., Chicago. $8,372,160. Bomb bodies, 
Chicago. Navy Ship's Parts Control Cen- 
ter, MccrmnlcBbure:, Pa. 



ficncnil Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. !2,- 
tt2a.G7!l. Spurt! parts for J-711 jet engines. 
Cincinnati. Nnvy Aviation Supply Olllce, 
Philadelphia. 

-United Aircruft, Sikorsky Aircraft Dlv., 
Stratford, Conn, $4,SOO,B2D. $S..117.ST3. 
Spun 1 purls for initial outfitting of CH- 
53A holir.'Oi>tei'H. Stratford. Navy Avlutlon 
Supply Ofllcu, Philadelphia. 
l7__WillaincUo Iron & Steel Co., Portlund, 
Ore. $3, 421, lillfl. Activation nnd overhaul 
of lank landiiiB slilps I.1TCHFIELD 
COUNTY (I.ST-001), PARK COUNTY 
(LST-HJ7T) and SUTTBtt COUNTY |LST- 
linii) located at the Hrem^rton, Wnnh.. 
ItuHcrvu Fleet Area. Industrial Mniiawer, 
llilh Naval DlHtrlct. 

Victor Ilcnnchamp Aasuclatcd, \Viih,, 
D. C. $3.027.110. $4,710,000. Coiiatnic- 
tlon of an operations and tcclmiciil erv- 
Icon building nnd a jtoneral purpoao Inho- 
ratoi'y at the Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Wash., D. C. Dli'., Chesiipeake Dlv., 
Bureau of Yardu and Docks. 
--Norrls Tlicrnmdor Corp., LOH AnKcleft. 
Sri.fi?-!,;!?!). Facilities iinA suiipoil of pro- 
duction (if ordnance items. LOH AiiKeloH.. 
Ilurcau of Navnl Weapons. 
Kaman Aircraft, Bloomfleld, Conn, SI!,- 
773,00(1. Modification of tIH-2 SEASFRITK 
helicopters to a twin engine ninliKiiratimi, 
Bloornileld. Bui'onu of Naval Weapons, 
United Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Div., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. $1,704,993. Aircraft 
propellers and related components for the 
Air Force. Windsor Locks. Bureau of 
Naval Wcaponn. 

1H Sperry Rand Corp., Unlvac Dlv., SI. 
Paul, Minn. $1,533,56-1. Computer equip- 
ment & services associated with the Navy 
Tactical Data System. St. Paul. Bureau tif 
Shlpu. 

Ets-Hokln Corp., Ccmnco Dlv., Wilming- 
ton. Calif. $1,100,000. Main switcli Bourn 
and switchboards for shipboard Her vie as. 
Wilmington, Bureau of Ships. 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., Foderal Labs, Nutley, N. J. $L,- 
O9'l,723. Hopnlr parts for radio navigation 
eriuipmont. Nutley. IHiroiiu of Ships, 
United Aircraft, I'rnlt & Whitney Div., K, 
Hartford, Conn. ja.H-JO.lfil. Jflll-l'-O en- 
KlncH for T-2D 11UCKBYI5 aircraft. E, 
Hartford, Bureau of Naval Weapons, 
10 -Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newuurt News, Va., $11.000.1100. Al- 
teration, rcfuallntt, submarine safely cer- 
tification provisions & inlsnllo navigation 
changes Tor the fleet ballistic submiiHtiD 
USS ETHAN ALLEN (SSBN-60H). New- 
port NewB, Buruau of Ships, 
Auto- Control Laboratories, Los Angelas. 
$1,120,244. Hydraulic components of le.it 
stands used for tost of aircraft eomna- 
neuts. LOB Angeles, Navy Purchasing Of- 
flco, Wnali.. D. C. 

23 Columbia University, Now York City. 
$1,700.01)0. Research in connection with 
Project AKTKMI3. New York City. Ofllco 
of Naval Itcsviirch, 

23 Willamette Iron & Steel Co., Illchmnnd, 
Calif. $1,4-17,000. Activation and rcpnir 
of the landing craft repair ship USS 
ASKAItl (AItL-30). Rlctimond. IndiiBtrlrxl 
Manager, 12th Nnvnl District. 

General Precision, Inc., Llbrascopc Group, 
Glendnle, Calif. $K,7Q4,434. ComponcntH 
for tho fife control system for SUHROC. 
Glcndalo. Bureau of Naval Wcaporm, 

North American Avlntlon, Coliimbim, 
Ohio, $1,600,810. ClasHlflcd olcctronla 
equipment. ColumlniH, Bureau of Neival 
WenponH. 

24 Kollmorgcn Corp., Northampton, Huas. 
$1,118,02'!. Stibmarlnc periscopes & asso- 
ciated equipment, Northampton. Buratui of 
Ships. 

Radio Receptor Dlv. of General Instru- 
ment Corp., HIcksvlllQ, N. Y. (2,576,800. 
Classified electronics equipment. HlctiBvIll*. 
Bureau of Ships. 

U.S. Steel Corp., Pittnbuwh, Pn, $18,- 
007,000. Domb bodies, McKecsport, Pn. 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mech- 
anicsbure, Pa. 

Nortliwest Marine Iron Works, Portland, 
Ore. $3,3i)a,fi79, Activation and overhaul 
of naHoline tankers USS PATAPSCO 
(AOG-1) and USS KISHWAUKEB 
( AOG-0) . Portland. Industrial 
18th Naval District, 
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^9 Scwort Scaeraft, Inc., Berwick, LJI. $6 - 
*77,9B(). fiO twin-screw, aluminum patrol 
launches. Berwick. Bureau of Ships. 
United Bontbuilclcra, liellinuhnm. Wash 
ta,fll6,680. 120 plastic river-patrol boats! 
Belli njthnm. Hurenu of ShiiiH, 

30 Loadcraft, Inc., Den ton, Tex. $2,354,008 
Fire fighting trucks, Braily, Tex. Navy 
Piirchattlnn Ofllce, Washington, D. C. 

Honeywell, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. S2 - 
fiQ9,l2G. POLARIS Kialdancc equipment. 
Minneapolis. Special Projects Ofllce. 

U. S. Steel Corn., Pittsburgh, P. si . 
1)45,00(1. Bomb bodies. Pittsburgh. Bureau 
of Nnvnl Weapons. 



AIR FORCE 

1 Bell Aci'on|)iicc Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 
$2.400,000. Production of UH-1F helicop- 
ters & related equipment. Fort Worth. 
A uro nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wri E ht-Putterflon AFB. Ohio. 

International Telephone & Telegraph, 
Nutlcy, N. .1. $6,430,907. Blcctronle coun- 
termMiaure equipment. Nutley. Electronic 
Syatetm Dlv. (APSC). L. G. Hnnseom 
Field, MnHfl. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyviile, Cnllf. $1.- 
288,276, Work on GEMINI program. Sun- 
nydRk', Sirnco SyalcniH Dlv. (AFSC), Los 
Angeles, Cnllf. 

3 Stcwnrt Warner Corii., Chlcnjro. 81.508.- 
272. Production of rudar altimeters for 
F--i aircraft. Chicago. Aeronautical 8yn- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pat Lei-son AFB. 
Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$1,794,802. Jettison flBaemblles for fishier 
aircraft fuel tunkn. Cincinnati. Sue mm en- 
to Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McCleilan 
AFD. Cnllf. 

4 Ion Physics Cor., Burlington, Moss, $1,- 
008,109, Development of advanced flash X- 
rtiy equipment, Burlington. Air Force Spe- 
nlnl Weapons Center (AFSC), Kirtland 
AFB. N. M. 

C-- Libby Welding: Co., KansaH City, Mo. 
J1.0Q0.08G, 127 7EKVA gas turbine gener- 
ator fietH, KntiBiiB City. Sacramento Air 
Mntcvlel Area (AFLC), McClellnn AFB, 
Calif. 

A I Research MfR-, Co,, Phoenix, Aria. $3,- 
ftlO,K27. Gas turbine engines. Phoenix. 
Oklahoma City All 1 Mnlerlol Area (AFLC). 
Tinker AFH. Ohln, 

American Electric, Paramount, Cnllf. Sl,- 
SIG.-124, Production of aircraft ordnance. 
Lone Bench, Calif. OKI! an Air Materiel 
Aron (AFLC), Hill AF1), Ulnh. 

--Arm co Steel Corp., Middle-town, Ohio, 
$1,063,200. Production of metal retaining 
walla. Middlcton. B7fiOtl] Air Base Wing, 
WrlKlH-PnUernon AFB, Ohio. 

General American Transportation Corn., 

Nile*, III, $3,320,000. Production of air- 
craft speed brake components. Nnes. 
Aeronautical Systems Dlv, (AFSC), 
WvlBht-PnUoraon AFB, Ohio. 

8 General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $78,- 
900,000. Production of fan jet ensiles 
for Hie C-6A heavy transport aircraft. 
Cincinnati, Aeronautical SyuteniB Dlv. 
(AFSC), Wriitlit-Patlorson AFB, Ohio. 

Panel Corporation of America, Denver, 
Colo. SLUG, 764, Production of aerial tar- 
itet vehicles for pilot training. Denver. 
Offdeii Air Materiel Area (FLC), Hill 
AFH. Ulnh, 

Tnlley In<liistrlcs, Mesa. Ariz. $1,547,800. 
Production of aircraft engine starter cart- 
ridges. Mesa. Qfirdon Air Materiel Area 
(AFIjC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $1.- 

aBO h OOO. 01 unsifted services, Sunnyvale. 

Aeronautical Syatems Dlv. (AFSC) . 
WrlBht-Pattoraon AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric, Johnson City, N. Y. 
$5,070.000. Optical altchtn for F-4 aircraft. 
Johnson City, Aeronautical Systems Dlv. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFD, Ohio. 

Lockley Machine Co., Now Cnatle, Pa. 
$1, 92, 401. Production of practice bombs. 
New Castle. San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area (AFLO), Kelly AFB, Tex. 



Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

Ohio. SI, 308, 384. Wheel ami brafce nssem- 
blius for C-141 airci-Htt. Akron. Aeronau- 
ticiil Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

- -Continental Aviation & EnpineeiinE Cor]).. 
Detroit. $2.377.835. Classified work. De- 
troiL Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSCJ, 
WriKht-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
10 Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $3.4(10.- 
UOO Ordnance items*. Hopkins. Aeroniiu- 
tieiil System Div. (AFSC). Wrielit-Pattcr- 
Hon AFIJ, Ohio. 

F. D. Rich Co., Stamford. Conn. 4.912.- 
330. Conati'uction of 337 houiiing units at 
Beale AFB, Yuba City, Calif. Procure- 
ment OHice (SAC), Bcnle AFEJ. Calif. 

Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta. Gu. !22,- 
GDO.OOO. Production of C-141 utrcraft. Mti- 
rlottn. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC). 
WriRht-Patteraon AFH, Ohio. 
13 Stelma, Inc., Stamford. Con a. $1,721).- 
325. Technicitl services In auiiiiort of eam- 
mand -communications systems. Stamford, 
Electronic Systemn Dlv. lAFSC), L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Mans. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rupicls, Iowa. 
$1.1175,523. Production of components* for 
communications sets. Cedar Rapids. Wai 1 - 
ner Robins Air Miiteriel Area (AFLC), 
Robin.i AFB, Ga. 

Aircraft Armaments, Inc., CoekeyH villa, 
Md. $5,721,768. Electronic cmi n term en mi rt 
simulator groups. Cockeysville. Rome Air 
Development Center (AFSC}. GrllFtaa AFB, 
N. Y. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. ?l.J2fl.- 
336. MARK 11-A re-entry vehicles. Strut- 
ford. Ballistic Systeim Dlv. (AFSC), 
Norton AFB. Cftlif. 

16 BoeUiR Co., Seattle, Wash. 81,36,flO(l 
and $1,002,000. Modification of early M1N- 
UTBMAN missiloa. Rnrild City, S. D. Bal- 
listic Syatems Dlv. (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
Calif. 

Garrett Corn., Phoenix. Aria. 31.473,086. 
Production of auxiliary was turbine gen- 
erators for C-141 nlrcrnft. Phoenix. Aero- 
nautical Syatems Dtv. (AFSC), Wrtehl- 
Patterson AFB, Oh3o- 

Boeing Co., Benton City. Wanh. $1.340.- 
7G3, Studies aiipllcable to advanced 
manned strategic ati'ci'Bft. Benton City. 
Aeroniuitical SyBlemB Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB. Ohio. 
16 General Precision, Inc., San M HI-COB, 
Calif, $7,000,210. NnviuntioimE Syatems 
for C-141 aircraft. San Marcos. Aero- 
nautical Systems Dlv* (AFSC), WHsht- 
Pfttterson AFB, Ohio. 

^-Hewlett-Packard Co., Piilo Alto. Calif. 
$1,424,072. Electronic test no In. Pnlo Alto. 
Mldtlletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Olmatead AFB, Pa. 

Lear Siegler, Inc., Snntu Monica, Ciilit. 
$2,470,00. Fliiiht control com none uta for 
the FIREBEE target mUaile. Scintn Mon- 
ica, Aeronautical Syatemy Div. ( AFSCf, 
Wrlght-Pattei-Bon AFB, Ohio. 

Olhi Mathicson Chemical Cc., E. Alton. 
III. $1,500,000. Cartridge Btartara for nlr- 
ci'aft engines. Murion, Ohio, Aeroimutiaiil 
SyHtems Dlv. (AFSC). Wrlslit-Pnttcraon 
AFB, Ohio. 

18 General Electric, Cincinnntl, Ohio. ?!,- 
342,500. Enpineerlng services for J79-GE- 
11A engines. Cincinnati. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wi'lKht-Pattefson 
AFB, Ohio. 

D-Velco Mfg. Co., Phoenix. Aria. $),- 
778,405. Cooler sy at erne, jierospaee ground 
equipment and spnre parts for F-101, 

F-102 and F-10B aircrjift. Phoenix. San 
Antonio Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), Kolly 
AFB, Tex. 

lflFa!rchlld-Hiller Corp., HaKemtowti, Md. 
$1,208,202. Production of spare parts for 
F-10B aircraft. Haererstown. Suci-amento- 
Air Mnteriel Area (AFLC), McClellnn 
AFB. Calif. 

AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,400,00. 
Special tooling for production of engines 
for UH-1 Army helicopters, Stratford, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patternon AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia. $1,192.- 
894. Development &. test of Bmi.ee vehi- 
cles. Philadelphiii. Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Anselea. 



Physics Iniernatiunal Co., San Leandro, 
Calif. Sl,4a,330. Dcvelonmeat of nn iui- 
vnnced flash x-ray system, San Leimdro. 
AF Siiecial Weapons Center [AFSC), Kirt- 
land AFB. N. M. 

Atlantic Research Corn., Ale.\nndi'f, V. 
S3.iM2.000. Hlnh altitude weather soiimlinK 
rockctH. Gnln<ssville, Va. OKtien Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLCl, Hill AFB, Utah. 

Dmiglns Aircraft, Long Bench, Cnllf. 31,- 
879,395. Ordnance ejector nicks for F-1U5 
aircraft. ToiTanca, Calif. Warnei'-Robina 
Air Mated*] Area lAFLC). Hobina AFU, 
Gn, 

. -Boeing Co., Seattle, Wnsh. $20.175,375. 
AHsembly. inetallntEon & checkout of MIN- 
UTEMAH missiles for the Grand Forks 
AFB. N. D. complex. Seattle, linllistlc 
Systems Dlv. (AFBCI, Norton AFB Calif. 

Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mnaft. $8,6011,- 
(lim. Air Force Weapons Effectiveness Tcat- 
init Inslt'ument System- Lexington. Air 
Proving Ground Center (AFSC). E^lln 
AFB. Fin. 

22 North American Aviation, Anaheim. 
Cnlif. $2.628,533, Overhaul anil repnlr 
of components for tliu- HOUND DOG mls- 
lle. Aniiheim. Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln, 

23 Sundstraiid Corp., Rockford. 111. $2,516.- 
43 1 . Electric generator aUci'niitorx fi' 
C-141 nlrcviift. Rockfai'd. Aoranniiticiil 
Syatems Dlv- (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

24 S perry Gyro-acope Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 
$t,lSft,OOft. Flight test prom-am for elec- 
tronic conn term ensure e<iuliimeiit. Great 
Neck. Balllatlc Systcmw Dlv. (AFBC), Nor- 
ton AFB h Cnlif, 
Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunny- 

vale Cnlif. sa.sno.finn. AGENA-D launch 

nei'vicett. Sunnyvale. Spnce Systems Div. 
<AFSC), Los Angeles. 

Sperry Rnnd Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. ?!,- 
fiSa.ftRS. P reduction of components ior 
uyroacope com PURS systems. Phoenix. Aero- 
nnutlcnl Syatems Dlv, (AFSC), WriBlit- 
Pntterson AFB, Ohio, 

It. P. It. Construction Co., and Harry M- 
RuTiensleln (joint venture), Phaunix, Aria. 
S4,B3S,a5l). Const Luctlon of 2KT family 
housing unitn at Offult AFB, Neb. Pro- 
curement Office, OlTutt AFB, Neb. 

FWD Corp., Cllntonvillo. Wia. ?a,84G.- 
700. Production of 42 fire fighting tmcka. 
Cllntanvllle. Warner Robirm Air Mate- 
rid Area <AFLC>. Robltm AFB. Ga. 

26 Applied Technology, Inc., Palo Alto, 
Cnlif. $6,6RO,10. Pi'oJct3on of aircraft 
electronic equipment. Plo Alto. Sacramen- 
to Air Materiel Area <AFLC), McClel- 
inn AFB, Calif. 

General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,- 
047,227. Research & Development on :in 
tidviinccd turbine engine \zn e&ncretoi 1 pro- 
dram. Cinclnnittl. Aeronautical Sj 1 st ems 
Dlv. (AFSC), Wviicht-Patterson AFB. 
Ohio. 

Republic AvJntlon, Fm'mlnmlale, N. Y. 
31,140,706. Modification of F-105 nircribft. 
Fai'mlnjtriiile. Siicnimento Air Materiel 
Aren (AFLC), McClellun AFB, Calif, 

29 AVCO Corp., Richmond, Ind, 53.COO.OOfl. 
Fuzes & related equipment far aircraft 
ordnance. Richmond. Aeronaut! cnl Sya- 
terns Dlv. (AFSC), Wriaht-Pntteraon 
AFB, Ohio. 

Northrop Corp.. Nornir Div., Hiuvthorne, 
Cnllf, $1,774,305, Installation, operation 
and maintenance of it BOMARG misalle 
U-n3niiiK facility at Vantlenbers AFB, 
Cnllf. Ballistic Systems Dlv. (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, Cnllf. 

Nor Ih American Aviation, LOB Anfcelea. 
$1, 466,711, Studies applicable to nn ad- 
vanced manned BtrnteftJc aircraft, Los 

Aeronautical Systeme Dlv. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

30 BoelnB Co., WIchltfl, Kan. ?1,464,140, 
Production of componecitH for minor modi- 
fication of B-52 aircraft. Wlchitn. Ohln- 
homn City Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Oklu. 

Pioneer Parachute Co., Manchester, Conn. 
51,760,364. Production of parachutes, 
Manchester. Sam Antonio Air Muteriol 
Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Philco Corp.., Palo Alto. Calif. S2,&26,- 
000. Work on satellite control network. 
Palo Alto. Spnca Systems Dlv. (APSC), 
Los Angeles, 
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SEALAB II Report Will Be Feature' 
of Navy's "Man-in-the-Sea" Symposium 

"Man's Extension into the Sea" is the theme of a two-day sym- 
posium sponsored by the U.S. Navy and six professional societies 
to be held in Washington, D.C., Jan. 11-12, 

The meeting is being conducted in response to an increasing 
demand for exchange of information on progress by both Govern- 
ment and industry to put man into the sea for longer periods at 
greater depths. 

Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze will lead off the program 
with the keynote address. Feature papers will be presented by 
members of the SEALAB II program, including astronaut- 
aquanaut, Commander Scott Carpenter, Captain George Bond and 
Captain Walter Mazzone. Inventor-scientist Ed Link will speak 
on flexible structures for underwater living. 

The Navy's SEALAB II experiment began Aug. 27 at an 
underwater site off the coast of southern California. During a 
45-day period three groups of 10 men lived and worked for 15 
days each at a depth of 205 feet in a 57-foot long undersea habitat. 
The aquanaut teams were made up of both Navy divers and civilian 
scientists bEALAB II was the second phase of the Navy's "Man- 
m-the-Sea program being conducted by the Special Projects Office. 

The January symposium will cover many details of SEALAB II 
such as aquanaut experiences, engineering problems, medical prob- 
lems, training, logistics, communications, photography, scientific 
experiments and instrumentation. fc^uny, scientific 



A the ay m Pum,we: American Institute of 
and Astronautics; American Society of Mechanica.1 
Engineers; American Society of Naval Engineers- MapiS . T* 
nology Society; Society of Naval Ar^tiffll^SSi^" 
and American Geophysical Union. Navy sponsors ar the Office of 
Naval Eesearch and the Special Projects Office. 



* dollars, which includes 
Phone: (Area Code 703) 533-2133. '-nurcn, va. 22046. 



New AF Mobile 
Labs Will Speed 
Photo Processing 

A new "semi-dry" processing- 
method which speeds up the de- 
velopment of aerial reconnais- 
sance film has been perfected by 
the Air Force. 

The speedy system will bo 
used in the Air Force's new 
four-wheeled mobile photo- 
graphic laboratory units which 
will probably be in use in South- 
east Asia next spring. 

The new mobile labs will be 
capable of processing film 
enroute from an aircraft to 
photo interpretation officers, 
thus speeding up tactical recon- 
naissance operations. 

In the semi-dry process, all 
developing and fixing: chemicals 
are included in a thin emulsion 
on a roll of film. When the spe- 
cial film, known as Birrmt, is 
brought face to face with ex- 
posed film, complete automatic 
development takes place in five 
to 15 minutes. 

Use of the system cuts devel- 
oping time and eliminates the 
elaborate conventional require- 
ments for water, electricity and 
chemical waste disposal. In addi- 
tion, its simplified process does 
not require the service of skilled 
photo technicians. 
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muHJtfi' 8 Nov 

Appropriation of $700 Million Provides Added Tn 
minuiiT in SnuUiiMwt Ania .... a Tl11 , 

lluilKcl Tallinn for l-'Y 1(100 , " ~ 4 ffl 

Dofonw HuiljiH HlKlillKhtH (StairmwVrbv'fW 
rt'Uiry nf . D.-f.-.m,- un KY Mllltl-'/l) Defense Pro- 
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Our ChnijKliiK Hlniti'Kifi ConHmmirntio7';nyTt~ 
<icn. Alfred D. SUri.trd, USA ,,._,, 

World-Wide CitinmuniniUoiui "In Seconds." By 
Ma.l. (ii*n. Kirliaril ,1. Muyirr. USA 



COMMUNlCA-HONr IWlUlllry bli ^ tto " 
AI-'HC KliTLrmiir HynUniH Division, Command- 
<.mitnil-(,MnimunlciilloMH, Hy Mill, Gen John 
w. n'Ni.m tiHAi,' ' J tllp donn 4 n 

17 Sop 

. < ./'""""{I'iftttlonH "In Sflconda7 r By 

Ma.l. (ten. Uii-liaril ,1. Mt.'ym-, USA fi Jnn 

CONTHAjn 1 AUDIT " n 

Di'ft'nwi' Citiitrncl AndlL Ai^'ncy Amtumcn Control 

of (.initnu't Audit Dpi'ratioTiH n Ron 

(X)NTItACTIN(J * " P 

Ctinlriu-l Doftnitlnn. Hy J. W. Orodnky _ 3 Ang 

Di'ft'iiHO ContriirL Adininldtmllon Uniflcd , 2 Apr 

Inutrovdmi'iil* in CunlriM'thw Kxiilnlnod by AF's 

(Jen. (icrrlly 5 j an 

MMItury-TiiduHtrlHl Inlorfiirn, Tim. flpncch by Dr. 

Tlmninn P, Cbt'iiLlutm . 15 Oct 

TwicHU'ii l-'ornutl Advcrtlnin(r in (hn Navy. By 

KAdm. J, ,1. Annli'by, USN ._ _ 8 Dec 

COST KKIMKTION 

Two IniiMirlnnt Typw nf Di>fonnn Ravlnprs IHx- 

I'lainrnl , , , . . bk Fob 

DATA 
AF MniKurt'iticnt nf KiiKlnocrliiir Dntn. By U. 

C:l. William 0. U'-nnlmrlt, UHAP -.- 1 Apr 

Data AniiilHillfin. M|iccrh by Hon, Paul R. Iprna- 

Uun IB AUK 

Dutn Mrnmfr<'mi*nt CliHllriiK''. Tho. 3pcccli by 

Tien. It. A. Hrhrlwr, UHAF -. 18 Dec 

Dlu Hyslcni Inforniiillon Will n<* fltnnriardlzed 14 Fob 
Ditlit SvKlcin Infurmntldn Will Tio Stnmtordlswd 

(filnrincnllon) ib Mar 

DOT) Kttindrinll'AiiUmi Priiirram Kxpncts Biff 

npiilR ..... 12 Jan 

Impart Dulu fo IIP R^portocl by Con- 

,._ if May 

In Tliiln. Sjippph by Jnhn'Nf. Mftlloy 10 Auj? 

DOCtfMKNTATION 

Ilpfmipp DnriuncnlHl.lon CcnLor Cuts C'nrttR for 

Smnll Flrmw In RAD , 22 Apr 

Tifhiilrnl DnrnmpntK Mnrklimw to Control Dlfltri- 

billion RlntplinMl lfi Mfl y 



December 1965 



TIM P . M(IB , 

INDUSTRIAL DI3FBNSI3 

AdniiniatraLion of DOD IndusLriu! Defense Pro- 
gram Assigned In Army _. _ ig Qct 

Tim "SAWS" Corporation, Idoan-I'ians-T'roKrnma Sun 

MANACKMI3NT 

Appliciitioii of Managomnt Skills Emphasized by 
ICJAK'H (Jon. St-rcln Ifi May 

Umadt'r Use of Xrro D<?fiTtn Type Programs Kn- 
c<nir;ij;c(l [fa j an 

Commodity Managers: Tlmir Holn in thn Ariny'n 
Supply KyHtrm - . . - _ __ 12 May 

1)01) I'lHliibliBhuB Program Tor Improved Mun- 
iiffnmnnt of Support Karvlcaa ... .., (I Jun 

liiqiiipmcnt ItnadlneRs: An Aohillpa Heel. BV H. E. 
Witt ; 9 j )ec 

IntfRi-atwl Logistics Support. Hy Cdr. Frank N. 
Wordnn, USN __ _ _ 22 Sep 

MannRCincnt Improvcinenti Witbin the Navaj Ma- 
terial Support Establishment 11 Oct 

Management in Army Materiel Command. By 
Gnu. Frank S. nesson, Jr., USA B Aug 

Mnnnffomnnfc Skills Honed at Defense Weapons 
hystnniR Minmgftniciil Center. By Col. John F, 

Harris, USAF _ u D GC 

[armKomont Trends in DnfonEe Development and 
Production. Sjioech by Jnmcs W. Roach 13 Apr 

Nnvy RDT&E Manapeniflnt Guide Avnllablo to 
Industry. By D. S, Taylor 21 Nov 

Systems KITectivenoss. Speech hy VAdm. I. J. 
GaUantin, USN 17 Dec 

Systems Effectiveness Concent, an "RAD Appraisal 
Process. By Cdr. Keith Sargent, USN 23 Aug 

MANPOWER 

DOD Program for Employment Stability. Speech 
by Hon. Norman S. Paul 13 Jan 

Intelligence Culture- Skill: Our Main Reliance. 
By RAdin. Russell Kcfauver, USN _. 6 Jul 

Procurement Career Program Initintnd for Mili- 
tary and Civilian Personnel 13 P 

Youth Opportunity Campaign Launched by Presi- 
dent _ f) ; 

MARKETING 

Army/Industry Information Program. Speech by 

A. Tyler Port 18 No 

Defense Market Place, Tho L 1 Jan 

Increased Dollar Returns Sought Through Mar- 
ket Kesnarch of Surplus bk May 

Military-Industry Interface, Tho. Speech by Dr. 

Thomas P. Choafcham, Jr. 15 Oct 

Navv Resale System, The. P,y RAdm. Cbarloa A. 

Blick. SC, USN _. 14 Dec 

Prlmo Contract Awards by State FY lEWD-M-fifi 22 Oct 

Top fit) RD Contractors FY 1064 IB Jan 

Top 100 Defense Contractors FY IflfM 8 Apr 

Top 100 Defense Contractors PY 19G6 Dec 

MICK01UM3CTRONICS 

Microelectronics and the Systems Approach. By 
Onpl. A. J. Stnnziano, URN 4 May 

MILITARY EXPORTS 

Amorican I3nsinoss and U.S. Government Cooper- 
ate in $6 Billion Military Export Program . 4 Apr 

A NATO Common Defense Market,, Hy Henry 
J. Kuss, Jr. 



ASPIl GlmiiBTCH Mado to Assist Military Sides. 



C Nov 
2 May 




By Peter Polffl ......... ....... ... ...... 

Credit Financing for Military Exports. By Frank 

J. Fetlo _______________ ....... _ ..... _______________________ ..... 13 Auff 

Defense R&D Expands Work with Allies ....... 17 Jan 

Military F-xoorts Bring Biff Returns - ..... ...... Ifi Jan 

Munitions HJxnorfc Control and Security Policy 

Adminifltratlon. By Joseuli J. LieblhiK _ . 5 Oct 

Patents, Proprietary Rights and Military Ex- 

ports. By Ralph II. Jefferson ______ ..... ..... ........... 2 Jun 



January -December 1965 



r. Mon. 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 

Disposal of Excesses in National Stockpile Ap- 
proved by OEP ______ ............. _ in A 

OCKANOGUAPIIY ........... ~ ....... - Apr 

Hoop Ocean Engineering ___________ - 7 Oct 

Deep Submcrffonco Program, Navy Kicks Off .. 1 Jan 
Doop SMI bin or pon co Rescue Vehicle 1 SPII 

KncUi on SEALAIl II ..___ ............... :i:""T'":~ if Nov 

Tools for Llio Man in the Sea. lly Cant. Lewis if. 
Melson, USN _______________ ........... __ 3 Anr 

OKUAMZATION ..... ---------- P 

Defense Atomic Support Agency Streamlined for 
Greater Efficiency ____________ _ g p c b 

Defense Contract Audit Agency Assumes Con- 
tract Audit Operations _____ _ ___ 5 g e p 

Functions of the Defense Supply Agency.lJpewh 
by VAdm. Joseph M. Lyle, USN __ _____ _ 17 Oct 

Roster of Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) ________________ in j an 

PLANNING ----------- 

Army/Industry Information Program. Speech by 
A. Tyler Port ___________________ ____ 18 Nov 

Changing Army, The. By Maj. Gen, M. S. Davf- 
son, USA ____________ , ____________ ___ i j,f ov 

Navy Long Range Planning fnformation" Avatf- 
luile to Scientific and Technical Groups ______ 9 Sop 

Planning and Controlling Major Defense Pro- 

grams. Speech by Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, USA 11 Peb 
PROCUREMENT 
Defense Market Place, The _________________ 1 Jan 

Development and Production of C-6A Aircraft 
Approved --------------------------------- 1 Oct 

I)SA Seeks New Suppliers __________________ 2 Oct 

Effective Competition A Key to Government Pro- 
curement By Robert H. Charles ___ _ 3 Ocfc 

Navy Resale System, The. By RAdm. Charles A. 
Blick, USN ________________________________ H. Dec 

Navy R&D Stafyes of the Procurement Process __ 1 Feb 
New Civil Works Authorization Listed by U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers ____________________ 16 Dec 

Total Package Concept Planned for C-GA Pro- 
gram ------------------------------------- 6 Apr 

PROJECT DEFINITION 

Improvement in Definition of What We Want 
from Industry. Speech by Hon. Paul R. Igna- 
tius - -------------------------------------- 16 Jan 

PDP Renamed: Seminars Scheduled to Explain 
Changes -------------- _____________________ 10 Jul 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Project Management in the U.S. Navy. By Capt. 
W. C. Moore, USN _____________ .________ 1 Jul 

Project Manager Manager Extraordinary. By 
Mnj. David I. Cleland, USAF _____________ 1 May 

Project Managers, Naval Material Support Estab- 

lishment ---------------------------------- 11 j u i 

U.S. Army Materiel Command Project Managers fi Feb 
PROPULSION 

The Requirement for Aerospace Propulsion Test 
Facilities. By Brig. Gen. Lee V. Gossick, 
USAF i __________________________________ _ 3 Sep 

The U.S. Air Force Interest in Advanced Propul- 
sion, By Gen. B. A. Schrievor, USAF ___________ 12 Jun 

RELIABILITY 

Increase Reliability Operational Systems Pro- 
gram, the. By George S. Pcratino _____ ....... . 10 Aug 

Reliability Keystone of the Space Ace. By Mod. 

Gen. G. F. Keeling, USAF _____________ ^ ____ Sep 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Air Force R-D Acquisition Process, The, By Lt, 
Col. N. Warren Graves, USAF ________________ 18 Sep 

Army's Accent on Seeing, The. By Lt. Gen. 
William W. Dick, Jr., USA ________________ 1 Dec 

Army Unfunded Studies Program Assistance Out- 
lined _______________________________________ 9 Apr 



P B . Mon. 

Defense Documentation Center Cuts CoBts for 

Small Firms in R&D __ _ _ 22 Apr 

DofnnsB It&I) Expands Work with Allies 17 Jan 

Navy LOUR Range Flnmilng Information Avail- 

nblc to Scientific nnd Technical Groups Sep 

Navy R&D Stngos of tlin Procurement Process 1 Pcb 
Navy ttDT&K Management (iuido Avallnhln to 

V. H W; rv - Hy , D< S - 1'aylw - 21 Nov 

Ilnimliihty Study Knnulln Available to Industry 

nnd RpFmnrch OrganiKtilioiiH 13 Jul 

Uesoarcli and Development Achieved by Uniquo 

I'ftrtnershJp at AF Flight Test Center. By 

MaJ. Gen. Irving L, Branch, USAF . 14 Nov 

Trends in Defense Research and Development. 

Speech by Hon. Eugene G, Fubini _ 10 Feb 

Unsolicited Proposals (Air Force) _ _ 4 Jul 

unsolicited Proposals (Army) 3 May 

Unsolicited Proposals (Navy) _____ _ _ 4 Jun 

SAFETY 

Mission Safety 70, Wnr on Federal Work Injuries 

Kicked Oft by President Johnson 3 Jul 

SECURITY 

Defense Contract Administration to Administer 

Industrial Security g Pcb 

Foreign Visit Clearance Procedure Clarified 18 Oct 

Munitions Rxport Control nnd Security Policy 

Administration, By Joseph J. Licblinff fi Oct 

Uniform Guidance on Security Classification 

Guidance Issued 7 Feb 

SMALL BUSINESS 

DOD Pursues Active Program to Assist Small 

Business and Labor Surplus Aroas 9 AILR 

DOD Reports on Small Business Procurement 

July G4-Janunry 65 12 Apr 

DOD Report on Small Business Procurement 

July 04-Aprll 66 14 J u l 

SPACE 

Ma.jor Crossronds in the Space Program. By Mnj. 

Gen. Don R. Ostrander, USAF _! '.. 1 Jun 

Military Space Program 1965-75. Speech by Dr. 

Albert C. Hall ' ][j Sep 

SYSTEMS EFFECTIVENESS 

Systems Effectiveness. Speech by VAdm. I. J. 

Galantin, USN 17 Dec 

The Systems Effectiveness Concept, an E&D 

Appraisal Process. By Cdr. Keith N. Sargent. 

USN 23 Aug 

TESTING 

AMC Rofrulntion Outlines Industry's Use of 

Army Facilities for Testing 10 Apr 

Requirement for Aerospace Propulsion Tost Fa- 
cilities, the. By Brljr. Gen. Loo V. Goasick, 
USAF 3 S C p 

Research and Development Achieved by Uniqun 
Partnership at AF Flight Test Center. By 
Mtij. Gen. Irving L. Branch, USAP 14 Nov 

UNSOLICITED PROPOSALS 

Guidolinoa for DovcloplnR & Submitting Unso- 
licited Proposals U.S. Air Forco ... _ 4 Jul 

Guidelines for Developing & Submitting Unsolic- 
ited Proposals U.S, Army 3 Mny 

Guidelines for Developing & Submitting Unso- 
licited Proposals U.S. Navy 4 Jun 

VIETNAM 

Appropriation of $700 Million Provides Added 
Insurance to U.S. Fightltif? Man in Southeast 
Asia : g j un 

Changing Army,. The. By Maj. Gen. M. S. Davl- 
son, USA i >fov 

ChJneao Communist Threat, The. Speech by Hon. 

Cyrus R. Vance ,., 1C Nov 

Vietnam Buildup __ .. 1 
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News Items 
Subject Index 



Title 



PC. Mon- 



THIe 



Pg, Mon i 



ADVANCE PLANNING 

Advance Planning Briefings Agenda Set by 

DOD-NSIA 10 Jan 

Advance Procurement Planning- Marks First 

Year's End with Continued Money Savings ... ib Mar 
Agenda DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings 12 Jan 
Classified Advanced Planning Ilriefings Scheduled 

by AWC . -..- --.M 10 Jun 

DSA Makes Advance Procurement Infonnatlon 

Available to Industry 11 Jun 

Unclassified 1066 Advanced Planning Briefings 

for Industry Scheduled by DOD if Nov 

ADVANCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGENCY 

(ARPA) 

ARPA Selects Contractor for Project ALTAIR _ 20 Jun 

ARPA Selects Three Contractors for Materials 

Research Programs ib Apr 

Industry Expected to Benefit from ARPA 

Optical Grant Program if Mar 

ADVISORY GROUPS 

Ad Hoc Group to Study Navy Procurement 14 Jun 

Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission Appointed ib 

Knitwear Industry Advisory Committee Named 
by DSA - IB T 

LASER Advisory Group Formed bk Jan 

NSIA Establishes Ocean Science & Technology 

Committee 13 J ul 

Vice Chairman, New Members Appointed to the 

Defense Science Board 22 Apr 

AT? Cites 17 Defense Contractors for ZD Efforts & Nov 
Dr. Hubcrtus Strughold Receives Aerospace 

Medical Award 21 Jun 

Dr. Taylor of DASA Wins Memorial Award 10 Apr 

CATALOGING 

Industry Reviews Stock Numbers Cross-Refer- 

enctng 1S Fcb 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Civil Defense Course Sponsored by OCD 6 Sep 

Civil Defense Offers Table Display _ 10 Apr 

Industrial Civil Defense Management Course 

21 Jul 



Satellites Trans- 



G 



COMMUNICATIONS 

SYNCOM Communications 

ferred to DOD 

CONTRACTING 

Air Force Awards Contract for Initial F-lll 

Procurement ~ --- 

Air Force Picks Martin-Marietta, Booing, for 

SHAM Contract Definition -I _ 22 Dec 

Army Announces Go-Ahead on New High Speed 

Hclo 7,r- 1 

DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility Contract 

Award u Mav 

Design Study Contractors Named for V/STOL 

Fighter ~- -.---- Sop 

Labor Surplus Awards Steady Despite Area 

Decline *> _ ct 

Mauler Program Terminated - - - ib A "& 

NADGE Program Nears Procurement, Contract- 
ing and Installation Phase _ :-. cr~ pr 

Navy Adopts New Contracting Procedure for Snip 

Building g c P 

NIKE X Contract Awarded - " 

WALLEYE in PDF Phase z& Jan 



COST REDUCTION 

President Johnson Commends Defense Contrac- 
tors for Cost Reduction . --- tfi May 

President Jolinson HonnrB Coat Reduction Con- 
tributors -. 2fi Aug 

DATA 

AF Pamphlet on SEED Program Available 21 Ke*p 

Chnujfi! to TD-1 Directory Avnilahle 21 Orl 

Nnvy Data List Available -- 21 Oct 

New Program for Obtaining Uhnsprints An- 
nounced by AFLC if Au 

Technical Data Study Contract Awarded bk 

Two Color DvawiMB to ho U*od by Army Riiffl- 

ncors in Hid ProposaU 21 

DEFENSE INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE <DIAC) 

DIAC Meets to Hear Progress Reports 17 Jan 

DOCUMENTS , f 

AFSC Documents Should bo Obtained from 

Procuring Agency hk Mar 

DDC Documents Now Available in Microfilm 7 Sop> 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT ^ , -, A 
Cooperation in Equal Employment Program Cited 18 Apr 
Mississippi Forma Assn. of Government Con- 
tractors 10 Jun 

EQUIPMENT 

DIPEC Expedites Contract Completion 4 Jnn 

EXERCISES 

Exercise Polar Strike Scheduled 20 Jim 

GLASS BANK 

Hill AFB Gets National Glasa Bank 20 Nov 

INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

AMC Tests Industry Information Liaison Offices bk Mnr 

Navy Sources of Industrial Information .- 20 Jun. 

SEALAB II Report Will Be Feature of Navy a 

"Man-in-thc-Sea" Symposium - 7 - - bk 

Technical Thesaurus Planned by DOD to Broaden 

Infonnatlon Exchange 

INVENTORY UTILIZATION 

DSA Conducting Study To Improve Contractor 

Inventory Utilization - U Nov 

Three Million Dollars in Residual Contract 

Property Distributed 7 

I (IflSTICS 

AFLC Announces AMA Phase Out Plan . -- 11) 

AFLG Establishes Five Long- Supply Assets 



Committee of College Deans To Assist in Man- 

aging DOD Logistics Training Program 20 Nov 

New DOD Bibliography on Logistics Available ok l^ob 
Ogden AMA Assumes Management of Manute- 

% an i _ bk Oct 

Phase Out Contimioa at Mobile AMA ___- J Nov 

San Bernardino AMA Phase Out Announced 21 Jun 
Three Army Missiles To Be Maintained by 

Anniston Army Depot ib Wo ^ 

MANAGEMENT 

Army Officers Receive Outstanding Management 

Training Jllll 

ComprehensiveTstudy To Be Made of all DOD 

Hospitals in U.S _--_ 22 Dec 

PERT Orientation Courses Offered to Industry 13 Oct 
Value Engineering Specialists To Be Added to 

DOD 

MANPOWER rii , xr _ . . , 

Civilians to Replace Military In Non- Combatant 

Jobs 



Employers ~Aaked~To Help Keep Young Amerl- 

cans in School - _--- 21 Sop 

Minimum Wage Law Set for Service Contracts B Doc 
SecDef McNamara Orders Implementation I i 

Youth Program J J T im 

rnN^TnTTrrinN Technicians Available to Industry J J>v 

Sry Section Bill Goes to CongreBa - if Mar Youth Job Program Working Well in DOD bk Jl , 



January December 1965 



Title PC. Man. 

MILITARY EXPORTS 
U.Syitnlinn Agreement on M-60 Tank Produc- 

tion __________________________________________________ 16 Apr 

U.S. /U.K. Agreement Signed for Joint Lift 

Knjiine _________________________________________ bk Nov 

U.SyU.K. Plan Joint Development of Advance 

Lift Engine ----- .................... -_- ......... ------------- bk Apr 



21 Jini 



N'ntionnl Armed Forces Museum Planned 

OHfiAM/.ATlON 

Achlitiniiat DCAS Regional Offices Established 

AMC/SRU: Relocation _ ....... . ............. . 

Army Kstnblislioa New Procurement Unit 

Army Will Activate Now Division and .t 

. Brigades __________________________________ 

Automatic Data. Field Systems Command Acti- 

vated ______________ _____________________ 

CAS Region To Be Established in Dallas _____ 

Col. It. A. Scurlock, USAF. New ASPR Chairman 
Detroit CAS Region Established __. ____________ 

DOD Consolidates Contract Audit Units _______ 

DGD'ConsolidiUes Traffic Management Terminal 

Services ------------------------------------ 

T>r. R. S. Wiseman Heads New ECOM 

Laboratory _________________________________ 

DSA Supply Center Consolidated ____________ 

Joint Meteorological Satellite Program Office 

Established _______________________________ 

Mnj. Gen. Lane Commander of Newly Activated 

MTMTS _______________________________________ 

Microelectronics Working Group Formed at 

ECOM __________________ ..... ______________ 

Moot and Riley Get New Posts in Realignment 

of OASD (I&L) ___________________________ 

MTMTS Has New Headquarters ____ ______ . _ 

New Airmobile Division Authorized for U.S. 

Army ----------------------------------- 

New Naval District Established ______________ 

NOR AD To Occupy New Undergrounde Ops Cen- 

ter, Jan. 1 ------------------------ ........ _ 

Ofike of Appnlacinn Studies Formed __________ 

Systems Command Assumes Atlas Missile Re- 

sponsibility -------------------------------- 

USAF Contract Division Established __________ 

PROCUREMENT 

Army to Get New Diving Equipment ___________ 

DO I) Briefings Include Procurement Counseling 
DOD Reports Reduction in ASPR Implemen- 

tation -------------------------------------- 

Five-Year Modernization Program Planned for 

WSMR _________________________ .......... __ 

Group Formed to Study Procurement of Radios 

and Electronic Equipment ___________________ 

Improved Surveillance System Proposed for 

liyiikyus __________________________________ 

New Procurement Forms To Be Tested by DOD 
Part of Offshore Petroleum Procurement Re- 

turned to U.S. ____________________________ 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

AFSC Establishes Long Lines System Program 

Office ________________________________ ..... 

Col Rankin Heads C-5A SPO ________________ 

Gen. Schreiver Heads Manned Orbiting Lab Pro- 

gram ______________________________________ 

UAtlm, Sweeney Appointed Navy Deputy to Air 

Force F-lll Program Director _______________ 

Shillelagh System Under New Management ---- 

Thren New Navy Project Managers Designated..- 
UKSEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Construction Begins on Nuclear Reactor Facility 
Hawaii Gov. Burns Calls Conference on Ocean- 

ography ___________________________________ 

Joint NASA/Navy IQSY Solar Satellite Launch 

Planned ___________________________________ 

New Analysis System of Used Aircraft Oil Saves 



20 Sop 

7 Jim 
18 Oet 

4 Sep 

18 Sep 
bk May 

if Jim 

Z Apr 

17 Jan 

19 Jan 

9 Jul 
bk Apr 

21 May 
15 Apr 

9 Jul 

24 May 
7 Jun 

bk Jul 
11 Feb 

6 Dec 
11 Jim 

13 May 
if Fob 

ib Aug 
2!t Mar 

10 Jan 
if Jul 

11 Jun 

ib Aug 
3 Jan 

11 Apr 



ib Oct 
6 Apr 

10 Sep 

6 May 
G Jan 
18 Oct 

bk Sep 
bk Sep 

bk Jun 



Title PR. Men. 

Lives, Dollars 26 Nov 

Nuclear Weapons Effects Testing and Research 

Program Information Available 18 Aug 

Research in CommniLer Field 20 Jan 

Universities to H active Koactor Fuel Elements 26 Aug 

UtSAEL Announce;; Import on Fuel Cells 8 Jan 

U.S. Army Unsic Research Information Avail- 

ahlc ... ,. 6 May 

SECURITY 

Abflolutn Privilege Protects Contractors In Court 

Cnsn _..... 8 Fcb 

Approved Mai) mid Plan Security Calumets Avail- 
able to Iiirlunlry fl Sep 

Col. J. S. Cogflwoll, USAF, IIoiulu Now Indus- 
trial Security Onlce 11 Aug 

DOD Security .Instruction 5210,47 Clnrificd 10 Snp 

Emphasis Placed upon Security Classification 

Guidance for Industry 21 Jul 

How To Request a Classified Visit 11 Aug 

Immigrant Aliens Affected by Change in Security 

Regulation 24 Sep 

Industrial Security Management Course Open to 

Industry if Aug 

Industrial Security Management Courses Offered 

to Contractor Kepa ib Sep 

Industrial Security Office Opens in Columbus, 

Ohio if Apr 

New Defense Security Ofllee To Open in March 2 Jan 
Security Films Available for Industry Training 

Programs 13 Oct 

SHIPS 

MSTS To Charter New Roll-on/Roll-off Cargo 

Ships 3b Oct 

Navy to Activate 39 Ships and Landing Craft if Sep 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Business Opportunities Conference To Be Held in 

Hawaii 21 Dec 

Business Opportunity Fair Announced 1 21 Jan 

Dallas-Fort Worth Small Business Council 

Formed 8 Nov 

DOD Assumes Responsibility for Small Business 

Set- Asides 20 Aug 

Engineering Research, Inc., A Small Business 

Tlint Gets Contracts 8 Nov 

Greater Washington Council for Small Business/ 

Labor Surplus Area Formed 22 Aug 

Indiana Industrial Procurement Conference 

Scheduled for December 8 Nov 

Kentucky Industry Procurement Conference Sat 20 Aug 

Know Your Small Business Specialist . 20 Aug 

McDonnell Small Business Newsletter Lauded by 

Laxure 22 Aug 

Procurement Clinic Set for Salt Lake City 26 Dec 

Rawco Instruments, Inc., Small Business Success 

in Space Program 20 Nov 

Small Business Prime Contract Awards Mako 

Gain in FY 19Q6 13 Oct 

Small Business Wins Big Contract with Good 

Product 11 Sep 

Small Business Workshop To Be Hold 3n Phila- 
delphia 20 Sep 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Reduction in Subscription Rate, Military Specs 

and Standards 11 Nov 

Repository for Cancelled Specifications Estab- 
lished by DOD in Philadelphia 20 Jun 

TESTING 

Army Testing Foam Insulated Containers 26 Nov 

Army Tests Cnrgo Transfer Platform 24 Aug 

DSA Regulation Govern Production Testing 10 May 

F-BA Freedom Fighter to l>p. Evaluated in Viet- 
nam 4 Oct 

Miniature Radio Gear To Be Tested by AF 13 Dec 

New High Thrust Test Facility __ 11 Feb 

New Teat Facility Operational at Wright- 
Pa Iteraon APB _, , _ bk Nov 
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